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Analytie Philosophy)- N('o SohohislKMsni (liu ltuhtn' \eo 
Thoinism). Neorcalism (A. British NtnHr.ilism. B. Amrurau 
N<‘oroali.sm, Cl, AinenVau Oiith’al Bealism, I) Ainnnau 
Physical Realism), Personalism ami hle.ihsm, Phemunenul 
o^v. K\ist(*ntialism (hulmlmn Nt*o ()ilhotlt>\\ ) Philnsoplitas 
of Seieneo (A. Natural Sciences, B. S»>cial Sei<‘nct*s, (I* 
Mathematical Logic). 



PREFACE 


Plato b(>H«'v<«l that phihisophy was not tor ll«‘ jnasscs; however, it is 
Iht* authors' carut’st hop<‘ to n’luler j)hilosophy both phustirabh* anti 
conipr<‘h('nsibI(‘ t(» the layuian. Two reasons exist for this tlesire; the 
liist is It) enrich the noti|)hi!osopher's persjM'ctive with the vt'ealth of 
value philosophy alfortls; the setsnul is to initiate reenjits to at) exciting 
new worh! ol thought. 

\Miether or not ytttt are a i)hilt)sopher. (t)r have .studied p!»ilosophy), 
yt»u have uniltnihtedly philo.sophi/etl. since everyone does, whethtT he 
has eonseiotisly plaiinetl it. or is ttit.illy unaware of it even the phil- 
«.sophical rt'negatle who rebels, .saying that he refuses tt> philo.sophi/.c 
or accept .tny pl)iIt)sophy s\hale\<'i is. in elleel, entertaining anti practic- 
ing a philtt.sfiphy. Inasinut'h as this is the case, it wt)ultl prtwe far mt)re 
tlesirable tt) eug.tge in phiittsophieal pursuits, con.seit)Usly, tleliberatt'Iy, 
anti preparetlly, thereby lierising the utmost Irom .so rich a ctilturt: which 
is iifitiriltHl it) man. 

Not alt philosophy is t)j etpial tliilieulty. Jior ettuivalent in valut*; 
nioretiver, vttrittus areas t)l philt),st)phy are t)f such tliverst* character 
that personal preferences will early aiitl tjuickly be evitlemitl. The 
.same holds true ior pitifisssitutal philt)sttpher.s, attracting them to dilft<r- 
ing lieltls ot specialty Irttm logic ttJ pt)iitieal thet)ry. In the present 
wtirk, the intnt* dillietdt realms t)l philt)Sophy are re.servetl for tlu; hitter 
hitll of the b(H)k, ;dlt)wing tht* rt^tuler a gratlual preparation tt)r tmlrauce 
tt) tlu* proinndities td phito.st)phy. 

Serving somewhat as an apptnulix for relerenee ptirptwes, thert* is at 
the entl ol the l«)ok an tiutliue til phihisophers. arrangeti el»rom»!t)gieally, 
amt aets)itling tt) sehtJols t)l philosophical tlu)t»ght, with brief valuable 
data, sueli its, dates ou vitiil .statisties, imi^irtunt books published, ideas, 
etc. To tiate, the milhoi's have not seim a publieation of tills nature, and 
huvt* [irovitletl it lor the philosojrhieal mivitiale whti is constantly in- 
tiuiring respeeting such tlnta. Its value, htjwever, is not litnited to the 
needs of tht' beginner, Imt i.s ot appreciable value to the pruhaisional, 
since no man is a walking eni'yelopedia. 

A glaitee at the table of atnfents (Part 0) will readily indicate that 
uiujur pliilusophical schuols of thought have hetit ainply treated, but 
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what may escape <U’l<‘cUon is tlu* fad that many a(iiliuf«*tl sehinvlN ha>r 
also Ih'«*u deall with, suoli :is Oritical U(*alisiii, under Xt^nealiMn; In 
struinentalisin, iukUt Praginatisin; N<‘()-.Sehnlustieisni. under Sen 
I'lioinisin, do. 

The i>rtwnt work shares th<* siun<“ ohje<*tiv<* as a fttnner Iwok ui on** ni 
the authors, Hyalrtm of Klhics atul Value TluHny, an attempt u> pii»vitle 
a thorough sinnmary, explanation, and eritu'al evaluation oi elassn-s ui 
philosophy, with th<' author's explanations riehly inl<Tspet.sed with 
quotations from the classics, the hope heing that the ri'ader will heueiit 
from significant inflections of the classic phi1osoph<*rs speaking for them 
selves, along with the gnid<* provided in the pwsi'ul exposition. 

There is no better <‘ncotiragement to entice an individual into tlte 
world of philosophy tlum the vSomlic injundion; "The nnt'vamiued life 
is not wtvrth living;” thus, with this in miiul, w<‘ wish vm; a neh new 
expcxionco on your philosophic journey. 

William S. .Suhakian 

Beacon Hill, 

Boston, Massoclntscitts. 
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I 


EPISTEMOLOGY 
The Study of Knowledge 


Epistemology, although a foreboding-sounding term of Greek origin, 
etymologically means simply Icaowledge,’ or more accurately, the study 
of knowledge. Many persons are acquainted with the study of logic but 
few realize that it is a branch or subdivision of epistemology. Episte- 
mology embraces a wider area of learning than does logic whose scope 
is de&ed as the study of correct thinking, whereas epistemology in- 
cludes the study of knowledge in general. Typical questions which 
epistemologists seek to resolve are: What is the nature, extent, and scope 
of knowledge? Is knowledge possible? How much knowledge is possible 
for a human being to grasp? What is the source of knowledge? 

Although psychologists also have an interest in the nature of human 
thought, it is to be distinguished &om logic, the study of valid thinking. 
The psychologist’s scope is restricted to the marmer in which people do 
in fact think as well as labeling t3q}es of human thought, whether or 
not valid. For example, a psychologist may describe a subject’s thinking 
as paranoid because the individual carmot escape the obsessional thought 
that people axe persecuting him but nevertheless the psychologist re- 
frains from e}q>ressing judgments of value regarding such behavior. 
On the other hand, the philosopher, whose task it is to express value 
judgments, states whether or not paranoid thinking is good or bad, 
true or false, desirable w imdesirable, etc. Not only is the distinction 
drawn above the basic difference between the science of psychology 
and the study of phibsophy, but also it delineates philosophy from all 
other sciences. Philosophers evaluate; they state whether a person, 
his behavior or character, is good or bad, right or wrong, beautiful or 
ugly; in fact, this is precisely the way Plato defined philosophy, namely, 
the study of the true, the good, the beautiful. Scientists refrain from 
evaluations since they consider the practice unscientific, and ri^tiy so. 
On occasicm, when scientists inject value judgments into their studies 
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they no longer speak as scientists but as laymen, or allegorically, they 
don the garb of the philosopher and become philosophers of science or 
just plain amateiur philosophers along with other lay philosophers. 

Definition of PhUoaophy. 

In consequence of the foregoing discussion, perhaps this would be 
an appropriate place to discuss the definition of philosophy. Tradition 
has it that the term originated with an ancient Greek philosopher named 
Pythagoras, widely known for the discovery of the theorem which is 
identified by his name, the Pythagorean theorem. The term ‘philosophy’ 
is essentially a contraction of two Greek words: love of wisdom’; al- 
though it still carries that connotation, it may technically be defined as 
“the critical evaluation of all the facts of experience.” The key term 
in this definition is ‘evaluation’ since only philosophers evaluate, while 
scientists describe facts as accurately as they possibly can with the aid 
of scientific instruments, experimentation, etc. 

L CRITERIA OF TRUTH 
Proof: Its Test and Validity. 

In all disciplines, but particularly in philosophy, it is necessary to 
reason accurately and cogently, inasmuch as philosophy is the pursuit 
of truth, independent of and unhampered by presuppositions, bias, 
prejudice, or any other type of foregone conclusion. The philosophical 
spirit IS essentially one of freedom; a critical spirit occasioned by whole- 
some doubts without which the pursuit of truth would be hampered. 
The philosopher’s penetrating and uncompromising desire for truth is 
such that despite whatever cost or injury it may cause to cherished 
beliefs, he will, nevertlieless, follow wherever it leads. The fetters of 
falsehood must be shed regardless of consequences; truth is the para- 
mount consideration, capable of setting one free. 

Success in philosopliical adventure presupposes a system of proof 
sufficiently adequate to detect truth of whatever nature; moral, scientific, 
religious, etc. It now becomes desirable to discuss the various systems 
of proof, or criteria of truth, as they are called. Actually, many criteria 
of truth are employed by philosophers and others, but not all are of 
equal value or validity, nor does it follow (hat better criteria enjoy a 
wider circulation or acceptance, particularly by the general public. 
The task falls to the philosopher who must analyze and evaluate with 
utmost critical scrutiny all available criteria capable of di.ctingiii.chfa g 
truth from error. 
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It would lie beyond the scope of an introductory boolc in philosophy 
to examine and evaluate at length every criterion of truth which has 
been utilized by iudividuals, consequently we shall have to rest content 
with a treatment of tihe more widely used criteria despite the relative 
weaknesses of some. Those selected for consideration are: (1) Naive 
Realism, (2) feelmg, (3) custom, (4) tradition, (5) time, (6) intuition, 
(7) revelation, (8) instinct, (9) majority, (10) plurality, (11) consensus 
gentium, (unanimous opinion), (12) authority, (13) correspondence, 
(14) Pragmatism, (15) loose or mere consistency, (16) rigorous con- 
sistency, (17) coherence. 

Naive Realism. 

Those who adhere to this criterion of truth, namely James McCosh, 
Thomas Reid, and other Scottish philosophers, believe that reality is 
precisely as it appears to the senses; for example, the desk before me 
is merely the brown object which my eyes perceive, not an imperceptible 
concourse of atoms in motion which the atomic physicist conceives it 
to be. The Naive Realist seeks to simplify reality by repudiating the 
claims of philosophers and scientists who complicate it with their con- 
tentions that reality is composed of unseen atoms, matter, ideals, etc. 
The trees, sky, sunset, desk, etc., are exactly as the senses depict them 
to be, for this and nothing else is truly real. In a sense, this is the 
philosophy of the ‘man on the street,’ an adherent of the proverbial 
‘man from Missouri' who will not believe in an object unless he can see 
it, for ‘seeing is believing.' 

Tbe philosophy of Naive Realism sprang up as a reaction to the com- 
plex philosophies which were in existence during the last couple of 
centuries. Philosophies which treat metaphysics (the study of ultimate 
reality) are usually most complicated and at times inscrutable. As a 
reaction. Naive Reahsts sought to eliminate what they believed was a 
needless complication of philosophy. 

Naive Realism, most vulnerable to criticism, crumbles 'without much 
critical provocation. Essentially a philosophy of reaction to existing 
metaphysical philosophies, it reverted to the opposite extreme of over- 
simplification in its concept of proof and reality. One can readily find 
serious objections and contradictions in the philosophy of Naive Realism; 
for example, a straight stick in water appears bent, but merely because 
it appears bent does not mean it actually is, yet this is the contention 
of a Naive Realist. When one looks at a pair of train tracks as they 
recede into the distance, they appear to converge as if they were touch- 
ing, but this is obviously not the case for when one travels down those 
tracks, he soon learns that they are equally parallel at any point along 
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the line. The Naive Realist in his eagerness to simplify matters has 
compounded already complicated problems. 

Qualities perceptible to the senses are usually not ultimately real, 
since reality is imperceptible; for example, reality is composed of 
atoms, but atomic substance is unobservable by the senses, nor are 
soimd waves, electricity, light waves, infra-red and ultra-violet waves, 
x-rays, etc., subject to sense observation, yet they are considered realities 
of science. According to this philosophy, sound frequencies above or 
below the level of human hearing would have to be denied any reality 
whatever. 

Feeling. 

Although feeling is the criterion of truth associated with the masses, 
many intelligent individuals imwittingly, and even consciously, appeal 
to it as a test of truth despite the fact that they are fully aware of its 
gross inadequacy. Most persons seem to go throu^ life feeling their 
way through, as it were. The average person does not stop to assess 
rationally die nature and quality of his food intake, that is, he does not 
order his food in a restaurant with a view to food value, such as the 
proper number of calories or the amount and kind of vitamins, proteins, 
minerals, cholesterol content, etc.; he merely checks the menu for cost, 
his wallet, his appetite, and then commences ordering by feeling, which 
if not the sole test, is at least the most influential and decisive. 

Many individuals, consciously or imconsdously, appeal to the criterion 
of feeling when they bet on the races ( for this is the nature of a 'hunch*) , 
while others use feding when spending great sums of money in the 
selection and purchase of securities in the stock market; still others use 
feeling as the conclusive test in the choice of a marriage partner. It 
is unnecessary to multiply examples any further; it should be obvious 
by now to the reader that although feeling appears to be a feeble test 
of truth, its use is widespread even among scientists and philosophers 
who, in seeking a litde relaxation and recreation, oftai will go by 
feeling in arriving at a decision; for example, sudh a person might say 
to himself that he feds like going to the theatre tonight instead of 
the baseball game or bowling. 

Feeling is an inadequate criterion of truth on a number of serious 
counts: in the first place, feelings are usually vague and ill-defined; often 
one never really knows how he feels; feelings ordinarily lack preciseness. 
Secondly, fedings often conflict with one another; many persons have 
mixed feelings on a number of subjects. An illustration of this is the 
mother, who at her son’s or daughter’s wedding is both tearful and 
joyful, yet not at all certain as to her feelings. However, the most 
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serious objection is that feeling is quite sterile and useless in almost 
every instance of scientific and philosophical research; for example, how 
is one to produce spacecraft or discover the cure of cancer or heart 
disease solely through feeling? 

Custom and Tradition. 

Custom is by many used as a criterion of truth, particularly in matters 
pertaining to morals, politics, dress, etc. The average person does not 
dress purely for fimctional or aesthetic reasons, for these are of secondary 
value to fashion which is dictated by custom or the prevailing vogue 
of the moment. It is most embarrassing to wear evening dress in day- 
time when shopping for groceries regardless of the fact that evening 
dress is both beautiful and functional, giving warmth and covering to 
the body. 

Unlike philosophers generally, the majority of persons do not rationally 
arrive at the moral principles to which they adhere, usually they merely 
follow the injunction: ‘When in Rome, do as the Romans do.’ In other 
words, they bow to custom as the criterion of moral right. 

Tradition, akin to custom, diSers principally in respect to temporal 
priority, that is, traditions are customs which have been preserved for 
generations, and consequently have deeper roots and greater cogency. 

Neither tradition nor custom is a valid criterion of truth, for one 
need only consider the customs and traditions of savages to realize that 
many of them are totally without foundation or validity. Although it 
is traditional in some ancient societies to place a wife alive in a funeral 
pyre with her deceased husband, it does not prove that the practice 
is ri^t. 

Time. 

For a number of persons, time is regarded as an excellent test if 
not a final one. Often prompted from loyalty, a Christian will, without 
giving serious thought to the matter, say: 'I know that my religion is 
true because it has stood the test of time.' The intimation, that Chris- 
tianity is true but all other religions false, is made without realizing 
that Christianity is a relatively young religion as religions go: Judaism, 
Hinduism, and some othar living rdigions of the world antedate Chris- 
tianity by a considerable margin. 

If time were a rdiable test of truth, then many obviously false 
superstitions would be validated since a number of them have won 
adherents and have been practiced for thousands of years. Very few, 
if any, current superstitions are modem innovations. One major reason 
invalidating time as a good test of tmth is the fact that erroneous ideas 
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can be propagated for hundreds of years as is evidenced by belief in 
superstitions, magic, occult, etc. 

IntuUion. 

Since it carries different connotations for different persons, intuition 
is not easily definable; some persons equate it with feeling, while cer- 
tain philosophers understand it to be a type of dynamic thinking which 
penetrates deeper than logic. The philosopher Borden Parker B(Atme 
said that life is deeper than logic, impl)dng that there is more to under- 
standing life than logic alone. The brilliant psychiatrist Carl Jung 
defines intuition as thinking which is done on the level of the uncon- 
scious, while the noted French philosopher Henri Bergson considered 
intuition as a dynamic process of thought which penetrated the static 
limitations of logic. 

For present purposes, intuition is defined as ‘truth which comes from 
one knows not where.’ For example, a scientist may awaken in the 
middle of the night with the solution to his problem which has per- 
pl^ed him for months. An inventor, such as Thomas Edison, may 
suddenly awaken from deep sleep in which he, without any logical 
explanation, is given the idea that illumination may be obtained elec- 
trically from an incandescent lamp, the truth of which is verified in 
the laboratory. 

Assuming the above to be true, neverdieless one is still not in a 
position to claim that intuition is a conclusive test of truth or even 
qualifies as any test whatever. In the first place, if intuition were a 
test of truth, little progress would be made since by the time mankind 
stood around waiting for intuitions, disastrous results such as famine, 
disease, etc. could overtake him. In the second place, it is doubtful 
that intuition is any sort of criterion at all, since strictly speaking, intui- 
tion is not a test of truth but rather a source of truth, as is evidenced 
in the case of the invention of the electric incandescent lamp. Verifica- 
tion was not ascertained during the actual intuitive experience for there 
was no possible way of knowing whether or not the lamp would work; its 
operation was unknown until tested in some nonintuitive manner such 
as a laboratory demonstration. Apparently, the laboratory test was the 
true criterion, not the intuition, which in the final analysis, is not a 
criterion of truth, but at best, a source of truth. 

Revelaticm. 

Many religious persons, such as the distinguished philosopher 
Kierkegaard and other religious Existentialists of the school known 
as Neo-Orthodoxy, consider revelation to be a conclusive test of truth. 
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Revelation, as a criterion of truth, may be defined as, ‘truth which comes 
from God, the source of all truth.’ This criterion resembles intuition, 
but difiEers only as to the nature of the source, whereas intuition is 
the belief that ‘truth comes from we know not where,’ revelation is 
the belief that ‘truth comes from God.’ Technically, both are sources 
of truth, not tests, consequently, whatever was said of intuition in 
this respect, maintains for revelation, excq)t that in the case of revela- 
tion the source is known, namely, God. 

To demonstrate that revelation is not a test of truth, but rather a 
source, one need only become acquainted with the countless nmnbers 
of revelation-claims, as they are called, before various churches 
authenticate frtem as valid, but this process of verification is, ultimately, 
the criterion. That is to say, when a person believes that he has had a 
revelation from God, he is expected to offer evidence in its behalf before 
the church will adknowledge it; such techniques of proof then become 
the criterion of all truth, including even revealed truth. 

Traditional Christianity has employed a number of criteria to test 
the various revelation-daims which have been called to its attention. 
One sudi test is morality: an immoral revelation is ipso facto presumed 
to be erroneous. St. Thomas Acquinas asserted that God would never 
issue a revelation which contradicted the laws of logic. Authority is 
another test utilized in determining authentic revelations; for example, 
whatever Jesus, St. Paul, or St. Peter taught would be considered valid 
revelations by virtue of the very fact that such authorities are con- 
sidered inspired. Nevertheless, hr the last analysis, it must be con- 
cluded that revelation is a somrce of truth, not a test. 

Instinct. 

As a criterion of truth, instinct has found many proponents among 
the ranks of psychologists such as Freud, and philosophers such as 
Santayana. It is believed that what is instinctive must by virtue of that 
fact be true since nature deemed it so; for example, if an organism 
has an instinctive thirst for water, then water must exist; if one has 
an instinctive need for sleep, then sleep must be a reality; if an organism 
has an instinctive drive for tire opposite sex, then members of tire 
opposite s^ must exist for the purpose of fulfilling the instinctive urge. 

A searching evaluation of instinct as a test of truth wovdd reveal 
a number of difiSculties: First of all, the notion of instinct is vague, ill- 
defined, and scientifically difficult to support. Secondly, the objective 
of most instinctive behavior is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain. 
Thirdly, psydrologists and others encounter a wide range of discrepancy 
concerning the number and kinds of instiircts. Fourtiily, even granting 
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the validity of instincts, scientific and philosophical enterprise would 
be limi ted to the point of virtual stagnation since the acquisition of 
human knowledge would be limited to the instinctive, whereas most 
scientific and philosophical knowledge thus far acquired by man lies 
beyond the bounds of instinct 

Majority, Phtredity, Consensua Genfkim. 

In democratic organizations, regardless of whether the institution 
is a nation, church, dub, etc., the final test of truth is ‘majority rule.’ 
Democratic organizations may invoke the advice of experts, such as 
scientists and other authorities bdore taking any vote, but in the last 
analysis the issue is resolved on the basis of majority decision. Most 
democratic deliberations are not even resolved on the basis of a majority, 
a simple plttralUy usually sufSdng; furthermore, the simple plurality 
may diminish to a still less degree when one considers that only a 
plurality of those voting is necessary in many instances. The reasoning 
which underlies this criterion in the minds of many is: ‘Sevdty million 
Frenchmen can’t be wrong.* 

Although a majority dedsion is democratic and the most desirable 
method of resolving questions in the political realm of life, it is hardly 
adequate in determining issues in sdence, philosophy, etc. How ludicrous 
it would be to te^e a vote in order to decide the cause of a lethal dis- 
ease or a problcij in nudear physics! Most issues cannot be resolved 
on a democratic basis, particularly when an advanced degree of training 
is necessary, such as in matters pertaining to medical cures, sdentific 
truths, etc. 

Furdiennore, majorities have often been proven wrong and have 
had to reverse their decisions; merely because a majority renders a 
decision, it does not necessarily follow that it is by virtue of that fact, true. 

A consensus gentium is a unanimous majority opinion; some individuals 
maintain that if every person holds to the truth of a bdief, it is ipso 
facto true. Cicero, thorou^y in accord with this criterion, wrote "^t 
concerning whidi the nature of all men agree is necessarily true.”^ A 
psydiologist once asserted that since everyone believed in immortality, 
then ptedsdy for that reason it must be true; in a sense it becomes 
instinctive hence true. 

Not only do the objections directed against instinct as a criterion of 
truth maintain here as wdl but it is evident that what is universally 
believed in is not necessarily true even if one were successful in ob- 
taining such diorou^ and extensive data. For example, during the 


^ De Natun Deorum, L 16. 
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Middle Ages it was universally accepted that the sun revolved about 
the earth, but with the appearance of the hdioceatric theory of the 
•universe, it became apparent that the opposite was true, namely, that 
the earth rotated arotmd the sun. Aprosimatdiy diuing the same period, 
it was equally bdieved that the earth was flat but as is Icnown today, 
it is global or even ‘egg-shaped.’ For everyone to believe in an object 
as real does not make it true, a criterion other than consensus gentium 
is necessary to determine its validity. 

Authority. 

Men such as St. Thomas Aquinas have long regarded authorities as 
excellent criteria of truth and currently authorities are still used ex- 
tensively to prove a point or resolve an issue whether it be a rdUgious, 
scientific, or legal one. For example. Biblical truth, since it rests prin- 
cipally on the inspiration of the Bible, is mainly supported on the basis 
of religious authority. A court case in which a lawyer sedcs to prove 
that his client was physically injured •will enlist the services of a competent 
authority in medicine to testify to that effect, and in both of these 
cases the voice of authority is respected as strong supporting evidence. 

Valid reason exists for accepting authority as a criterion of truth; 
it rests on the premise drat authorities have been thoroughly trained 
in their fields, and have acquired a degree of competence and success; 
accordingly one may justifiably conclude that when an authority offers 
his opinion, it is a competent one that has been logically thought out 
by an able and qualified individual 

Although authorities are accepted as good forms of proof, they can- 
not be considered final, since authorities often conflict and contradict 
each other. A lawyer who sedks to prove that his client’s physical in- 
ability prevents resumption of employment will call upon a competent 
physician to substantiate his point, but the opposing attorn^ can 
rebut by introducing testimony of another medical authority who is 
prepared to contradict the first. Inasmuch as authorities conffict, they 
cannot be considered definitive tests of trutL 

Correspondence. 

Bertrand RusseU, in his An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (1941), 
defends the correspondence theory of truth. Ck)rrespondence as a 
theory of truth may be defined as Ihe bdief that when an idea agrees 
(corresponds) •with its object, it is proof of its truth, or to put it 
differently, if an idea of an object and the object are in accord or 
conform with one another, then the idea is said to be true. For example, 
if I have the idea that there is a building called the ‘White Houses’ 
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occupied by the President of the United States, located on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington, D. C., and the object of my idea (the actual 
White House) is a reality identically corresponding with it, then my 
idea has been vaified. 

No valid objection may be found with the correspondence theory of 
truth except that it is a definition of truth, not a criterion of it. How 
does a person tell whether or not his idea does in fact correspond with 
its object? Not by the criterion of correspondence— one must sedk a 
further test to prove that his idea actually does correspond with its 
object, for althou^ correspondence is an excellent definition of truth, 
it is erroneous to assume it to be a criterion of truth as well, despite 
the fact that many able persons use it this way. 

Fragmaiism. 

As a criterion of truth in its simplest and unsophisticated form. 
Pragmatism may be defined as: Tf an idea works, then it is true.’ 
Accordingly, it is the workability of an idea which validates it; in other 
words, the consequences which follow from an idea serve to verify it. 
On the othffl hand, if an idea is inconsequential, that is, if no results 
issue from it, then it is considered a meaningless one. Meanin^ess ques- 
tions are those which are devoid of consequences. Ideas, as WtUiam 
James put it, should have ‘cash value,’ that is, they should produce 
effects, results, odierwise they are meaningless. “It is astonishing to see 
how many philosophical disputes collapse into insignificance the moment 
you subject them to this simple test of tracing a concrete consequence.” ^ 
For example, if a research medic has the idea that a compound of his 
invention is a cure for cancer, then proof of it would be to test it for 
its workability — if it works, then it is proved true. 

A critical evaluation of simple Pragmatism would indicate that 
certain ideas may appear to work but are not necessarily true; for 
example, a woman chronically troubled with headaches assumed her 
cure to be a cherry flavored medicine obtained on a physician’s pre- 
scription. Because with each dose of medicine her headaches were 
relieved, he associated the medicine with the cure. However, when her 
physician died, the new doctor, to whom she was forced to go, dis- 
c»vered her ailment to be psychics, and proved this by omitting the 
achve ingredient of the prescription, yet obtaining equally favorable 
results, thus demonstrating conclusively that although an idea might 
appear to be working, it is not necessarily true. 

There is a phase of Pragmatism which is invariably correct, namely 

1 William James, Tragnatism (Londcm: Lcmgmans, Green and Co., 1907), 
lecture n. 
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that whidi William Ernest Hocking one time student of William James 
at Harvard University, termed ‘negative Pragmatism.’ It may be concisely 
stated thus: ‘If an idea does not work, then it is not true.’ This con- 
clusion is premised on the thesis: "The truth always works,’ but its 
converse, ‘What always works is true,’ does not maintain. Its logic 
is comparable to converting the proposition, ‘All Bostonians are Ameri- 
cans.’ Although ‘All Bostonians are Americans,’ it does not follow that 
‘Xu Americans are Bostonians.’ Accordingly, the proposition “The truth 
always works’ is not equivalent to ‘What always works is true.’ Con- 
sequently it does not foUow that the workability of an idea guarantees its 
truth. 

A further difBculty posed by the criterion of Pragmatism is its lack 
of an adequate definition of ‘workability’ or ‘consequences.’ If con- 
sequences lend credence to an idea, and if ideas are vertified by con- 
sequences, then a nonpragmatic oriterion is required to evaluate the 
nature, worth, adequacy, and workability of consequences. Who or 
what is to say (certainly not consequences) whether consequences are 
working adequately or are worthwhile? Is it not a man’s system of values 
in the last resort? The religion of the savage and civilized are both 
working, but obviously not of equal value; the same holds true for the 
technique of the medicine man of the jungle and the competeat surgeon 
of civilized America. 

Consistency. 

By loose or mere consistency^ is meant the absence of any contradic- 
tion. Contrary to the doubts of the average layman, the following state- 
ments are consistent with one another because of the ladk of any 
contradiction: ‘John likes com.’ “The sun is shining.’ ‘Today is Wednesday.’ 
‘Automobiles are motor vehicles.' ‘The United States of America is a 
powerful nation.’ Although the foregoing statements are consistent, they, 
nevertheless, do not cohere, hence are of little value. 

Since loose or mere consistency means simply the elimination of 
contradiction, it is hardly a very worthwhile criterion of truth except 
to inform one of falsehoods due to contradictions. Nevertheless, the 
detection of falsehood is an important facet in the discovery of truth: 
scientific, philosophical, and otherwise, but much more than mere elimina- 
tion of contradiction is necessary in the pursuit of truth and its veri- 
fication. 

Another form of consistency is known as ‘rigorous consistenc/ or as 
Borden Parker Bourne (a founder of the philosophy of Personalism) 
coined it, ‘the method of vigor and rigor.’ In rigorous consistency, state- 
ments or propositions must follow necessarily hrom one another. Es- 
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sentially, it is iiie method of formal or symbolic logic, accordingly may 
be illustrated by one of Aristotle’s classic syllogisms: “All men are 
mortal; Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal.” The conclusion 
follows necessarily from the premises; Socrates must be mortal pro- 
vided all men are mortal and he is a man. 

In itself as a closed system, rigorous consistency is a most effective 
criterion of truth, but once the system is disrupted by the introdufition 
of new and incompatible data, it breaks dovra. Consider the aboiie 
example: True, it necessarily follows that Socrates is mortal, provided 
that all men are mortal and Socrates is a man, but the premise ‘All 
men are mortal’ must be assumed as true. 

Many dogmatic religions use consistency as their basic criterion of 
truth, and do so effectively only by remaining within a closed system 
with fundamental premises assumed. 

Coherence. 

An acceptable definition of coherence is: a systematic consistent 
explanation of all the facts of experience.’ Inasmuch as it considers aU 
facts of experience, coherence includes the earlier criteria of truth 
whenever applicable and profitable. Whereas consistency remains within 
a closed system, coherence purports to explain not only the facts within 
its system, but stands prepared to explain any new fact brou^t to light. 
Coherence requires that facts be more than consistent; they must 
cohere together in an integrated whole, not only compatible within 
themselves, but with any other fact of the universe. The late Edgar S. 
Brightman, an ardent proponent of the coherence criterion of trutl\, 
writes: “Any judgment is true, if it is both self-consistent and (x>herently 
connected with our system of judgments as a whole.” ^ Hegel is con- 
sidered the originator of the coherence theory of truth. 

Essentially, coherence is another, more technical, name for reason. 
Since this is the case, one is obligated to accept it as the criterion of 
tnith, otherwise if he rebels against it, he will find himself in the 
logically embarrassing position of attacking reason with reason, thus 
tacitly consenting to it. The only alternative would be to employ an 
irrational criterion which, of course, is absurd. According to Brand 
Blanshard, coherence is the nature of^truth as well as its criterion. “Assume 
coherence as the test, and you ■will be driven by the incoherence of 
your alternatives to the conclusion that it is also the nature of trudi.”® 

In the final evaluation, despite the limitations of reason, it must 
nevertheless be accepted as the most adequate of all the criteria con- 

^ In^oduction to Philosophy (New York; Henry Holt and Co., 1925), 61. 

^The Nature of Thought (London; George Allra and Unwin, Ltd., IMl). 
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sidered, thus a person is logically obligated to accept as proof that 
which is most reasonable, that is, what is most coherent. 

Having treated the criteria of truth, and having concluded that 
coherence (reason) is the most valid test, let us now direct our atten- 
tion to the errors of reasoning. 



II 

THE FALLACIES OF REASONING 


Material Fallacies. 

Hie bulk of a college course in formal logic is derived from the efforts 
of Aristotle. It would be beyond the scope of this work to give an 
e^austive accoimt of formal logic or even that portion of logic which 
is exclusively Aristotle’s, accordingly only a selected number of material 
fallacies will be treated, including some which are non-Aristotelian, in 
order to give the novice an appreciative understanding of the subtleties 
involved in fallacious reasoning. 

By a ‘material’ fallacy is meant an error in content rather than in the 
structure or consistency of an argument. 'What has gone awry is inherent 
in the argument’s factual content, such as faulty or defective evidence, 
abuse of language, or an appeal to feeling instead of logic. For example, 
one group of material fallacies, termed ‘linguistic’ errors, misuses language 
by a clever and subtle play on words; another class, called ad populum 
fallacies, is an appeal to the masses by playing on thdr feelings of 
sympathy, etc.; a third group of pitfalls, composed of a multiplicity of 
types, is unclassified or misceUaneous. However, all three groups are 
classified under the general heading ‘material fallacies’ and no serious 
or conscious attempt to classify them specifically has been made. 

The first set of fallacies to be discussed are the linguistic, namely 
those dealing with a play on words or an abuse of language, such as: 
(1) accent, (2) amphibology, (3) equivocation, (4) emotive language 
and ambiguity, (5) figure of speech, (6) composition, (7) division. 

Fallacy of Accent. 

One commits the fallacy of accent by shifting «nphasis or punctuation 
in a statement, thus altering its meaning as well. For example, the story 
is told of a Russian prisoner who sought his release brim a Siberian 
prison by appealing to the czar for pardon. The czar returned tihe un- 
punctuated reply: Tardon impossible to be executed’ with execution 
its intanded meaning but the jailer in charge read it with the following 

16 
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accent or emphasis: Tardon — impossible to be executed;’ consequently 
the prisoner was released. 

Other instances of this fallacy are: TraflBc signs such as, ‘Children — 
Go Slow,’ may be read, ’Children Go Slow,’ in the case of the former 
the driver is directed to go slowly but in the case of the latter, the 
children. Another traffic sign reads: ‘Slow — Cattle Crossing,’ but may be 
emphasized, ‘Slow cofffe — crossing;’ in the first instance, the driver 
is instructed to drive slowly but in the second, it appears that the 
cattle are slow in crossing the highway. 

A conceited individual may by saying: ‘Nothing is too good for me,’ 
boast himself worthy of the best which this world affords, but by a 
shift in accent it can be inverted to the opposite meaning: ‘Nothing 
is too good for me,’ signifying that even nothing is more than he deserves. 

An amusing instance of this fallacy is found in a verse of the English 
translation of the Old Testament which reads: “And he spake to his 
sons sa)dng, saddle me the ass, and they saddled him.” A shift in accent 
obviously alters the entire meaning: “And he spake to his sons saying, 
saddle me the ass; and they saddled him.” 

One of the Ten Commandments reads. “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor,” which can be altered by shifting the 
accent to read: “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” 
the implication being that it is permissible to lie about anyone else 
provided that he is not your nei^bor. 

Amphibology (Amphiboly). 

A statement which lends itself to confusion by expressing more than 
a single meaning commits the fallacy of amphibology. It is not that the 
statement has been abused due to a misplaced accent, but that a dual 
or multiple interpretation is inherent in the argument, rendering it 
susceptible to more than one interpretation, consequently any argument 
from which two meanings can be derived commits this fallacy. 

Illustrations of amphibology are prevalent everywhere, particularly 
in newspaper classified advertisements where, due to limited space, 
dangling or misplaced modifiers are frequendy found such as: Tor 
sale: convertible car by a teacher with a damaged top,’ or ‘For sale: 
a carriage for a baby with a damaged bottom.’ Another is a sign on 
a dance hall which reads: ‘Clean and decent dancing every night except 
Sunday;’ although its intended meaning is, no dancing is held on Sun- 
day, the intimation is that on Sunday, a depraved type is found. The 
majority of amphibological fallacies strike one humorously because 
humor is inextricably related to logic; only human, that is rational 
beings, have a sense of humor. 
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Shakespeare conimitted an amphibology which has since become 
somewhat of a classic illustration. In his Henry VI, he writes: "The 
Duke yet lives that Henry shall depose.” The question is begged: Who 
is to depose whom, Henry depose the Duke, or the Duke, Henry? 

Equioocation. 

The fallacy of equivocation is committed when one uses a word 
containing two different meanings, but gives the impression that the 
ambiguous term imparts a single connotation. Often, but not necessarily, 
an attempt to deceive is implied. The British philosopher T, H, Green 
said that logic is the ethics of thought; consequently if one commits an 
intentional fallacy, he is immoral. Using a word with two different 
meanings with intent to deceive is an example of this unethical practice. 

Illustrations of equivocation appearing in this section, have pur- 
posely been made obvious and even extreme for pedagogical reasons. 
Often they can be very subtle when ingeniously employed by competent 
individuals. The following illustration exemplifies the fallacy of equivo- 
cation: 

Feathers are light. 

Light comes from the sun. 

Therefore, feathers come from the sun. 

The fallacy of equivocation is committed on the word Tight;^ in the 
first premise it pertains to weight, but in the second, to illumination. 
Actually, not one, but two words have been used to effect this ludicrous 
conclusion. 

A second illustration plays upon the word 'right:' 

The light should be enforced by law. 

Voting in this country is a right. 

Therefore, voting in this country should be enforced by law. 

Note the equivocal use of the word 'right;' in the first instance it has 
reference to moral right, but in the second it relates to privilege. Con- 
sequently the word 'right^ stands, not for one, but two distinctly different 
terms; since the impression is given that it is but a single word, equivoca- 
tion is committed. 

Another example of it is found in the absolutely weird syllogism: 

No cat has nine tails. 

Any cat has one tail more than no cat. 

Therefore, any cat has ten tails. 

Although this syllogism commits, not one, but many logical errors, it 
is difficult for the novice to detect any fallacy whatever despite the 
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obvious fact of liieir presence. The falkcy of equivocation is committed 
on the term ‘no cat;’ in the major premise the adjective ‘no’ is a term 
of quaKty used to deny the existence of cats with nine tails but in the 
minor premise, ‘no caf is employed as a type of species — a species of 
animal called ‘no-cat,’ hence the equivocal use of the term ‘no cat-’ 

This particular syllogism contains not only a material, but a formal 
fallacy as well; according to the rules governing the syllogism, ‘any 
syllogism which has a negative premise must have a negative con- 
clusion as well.’ Consequently, the conclusion should read; ‘Therefore, 
no cat has ten tails.’ 

Etnoiioe Language and Ambiguity. 

The fallacy of ambiguity is committed when one uses terms which 
are ill-defined or carry no meaning whatever, except an emotive one, 
that is, the only apparent value which the term possesses is to incite 
or emotionally disturb one’s opponent. Often a person hides bdiind a 
word, that is to say, although he, himself, is incapable of defining the 
term, he assumes that his audience is completely cognizant of its mean- 
ing. Usually, neither is capable of defining the word accurately as it 
is used, but both parties are subject to the term’s emotive capability. 

Many terms have litde or no cognitive meaning, however, they are 
frequently used for their emotive value, for their ability to incite or 
excite an opponent or audience. These terms are commonly used, not 
so much for the logical content conveyed, but for their ability to evoke 
fedings. The word ‘mother,’ for example, is frequently used in this 
maimer. To use it in its strict biological sense, as a female biological 
organism capable of producing offspring, is objectionable to the average 
person, due to its lack of warmth. The average person’s conception of 
mother is closer to ‘motherhood,’ for he experiences warm feelings when 
the word is used, and, at least subconsciously, associates it with his 
ovm mother who, probably true to the conc^t of motherhood, often 
loved, sacrificed for, and unselfidily devoted her life to her children. 
Consequently, the term mother is saturated with emotional overtones 
which can obscure, if not completely distort, its true meaning. 

James Michael Curley, former mayor of Boston and governor of 
Massachusetts, was one of the most able political orators of his time 
who used to maintain that he could take the most hostile audience and 
establish a strong and warm rapport with it by invoking three words: 
‘mother,’ ‘God,’ ‘flag.’ Careful examination will reveal that these three 
words are richly emotive, for they represent three of man's greatest 
values: his family, his religion, and his country. As die term mother is 
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capable of inciting warm familial feelings, the term God evokes deep 
religious ones, and the term flag elicits strong patriotic sentiments. 

Other emotive words are: Democracy,’ ‘father,’ ‘country,’ and on the 
adverse side for an American, ‘Communism.’ For example, to call a 
parson a ‘dirty Communist’ is not to imply uncleanness, but contempt. 
Used in this sense, it is cognitively meaningless, and at best, is a term 
of opprobrium. Certainly it is not used as Karl Marx defined it: “the 
common ownership of the means of production,” for if it were so under- 
stood, the average person would respond to it indifFerently instead of 
emotionally. 

Logically, one may use any term which appeals to him, provided he 
defines it explicitly and concisely; furthermore it is logically, and morally, 
incumbent upon him to use the word precisely as he has defined it with- 
out variation. A good example to follow regarding the precise use of 
terms is that of Spinoza, who before he employed an important or doubt- 
ful word, such as ‘God,’ would define it with preciseness and then use 
it consistently in the manner defined. 

Figure of Speech Fallacy. 

Words may be abused in still another maimer, namely, by verbal 
inflection. Although this is not a common error in the English language 
because of the minimal use of inflection, it is, nevertheless, still possible, 
particularly by playing upon words which have similar suffixes — words 
which sound or seem alike, yet differ in meaning. For example, a man 
who writes is called a writer, one who fishes is termed a fisher, one who 
runs is a runner, one who flies is a flier, one who sings is a singer, but is 
one who typewrites, a typewriter? 

The classic illustration of this error is one committed by the brilliant 
philosopher and logician John Stuart Mitt in support of his ethical 
theory in his book Utilttarianism. He writes; ‘The only proof capable 
of being given that an object is visible, is that people actually see it. 
The only proof that a sound is audible, is that people hear it; and so 
of the other sources of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, 
the sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is desirable, is 
that people do actually desire it.” The ambiguity or play on words is 
effected with the suffix ble; witla ‘audible’ and ‘visible’ it sigmfies ‘can 
be seen’ whereas with desirable it connotes ‘ought to be.’ Visible means 
can be in fact seen; for example, while you are reading this book, you 
have no choice but to see what is before you. Audible also carries a 
similar meaning; for example, slam this book shut and the soimd can 
in fact be heard, however, desirable does not signify can in fact be 
desired but rather, ‘ought to be’ desired. To illustrate, if you are told 
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that the reading of this book is highly desirable, you may, however, 
experience no desire whatever to read it; actually, you may recognize 
the desirability of reading it, but still have to force yourself to undergo 
the strenuous eflFort. To put it another way, a competent surgeon may 
advise you: ‘My friend, an appendectomy in your case is highly desirable/ 
Does this mean that you will relish the idea with enthusiasm and in 
fact desire it? No, it merely means that you ought to desire it, not that 
you actually will desire it. 

Composition^ 

The fallacy of composition occurs when one reasons that what is 
true of each part taken separately is necessarily true of the composite 
whole. This fallacy results only when the whole is a composite and 
the parts are not independent but relative to the whole. For example, 
one does not necessarily construct the most beautiful girl in the world 
by combining in a composite whole selected features of various girls, 
such as the most beautiful legs, the most beautiful hands, the most 
beautiful arms, the most beautiful face, the most beautiful hair, and the 
most beautiful torso. As a composite, it would probably turn out to 
be grotesque rather than beautiful. 

A second example is to reason that because giving one American a 
million dollars solved his financial problems, and it also held true in 
the case of a second, third, fourth, and fifth, giving every American a 
million dollars will necessarily solve his financial problems. The truth 
of the matter is that the situation will revert to its original status due to 
the ensuing inflation. Instead of a car selling for five thousand dollars, 
it will cost thirty thousand or more. 

Division. 

The fallacy of division is committed when one reasons that what is 
true of the composite whole is necessarily true of each part considered 
separately. Merely because the New York Yankees baseball team is the 
world’s champion ball club for any given year, it does not necessarily 
follow that they have the world’s champion first baseman or die best 
center fielder in the league. The fallacy of division is the converse of 
the fallacy of composition. 

Certain material fallacies appeal to human susceptibility rather than 
to the point at issue (argumentum ad rem). These irrelevant appeals 
carry the following Latin names: (1) argumentum ad populum, (2) 
argumentum ad misericordiam, (3) argumentum ad verecundiam, (4) 
argumentum ad hominem, (5) argumentum ad baculum, (6) argu-^ 
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mertium ad ignorantiam, (7) argumentum ad crumenam, (8) argtt- 
menium ad invidiam, (9) argumentum ad captandum. 

Ad Popiikim 

He ad poptdum argument is one which shifts emphasis from the 
issue under discussion to an appeal to the populace, that is, to emotions, 
prejudices, feelings, and other factors capable of moving the masses 
to agreement. The speeches of Hitler were laden with an appeal to 
the populace; people are moved, he claimed, by feeling, not by logic, 
consequently he ruled them through fear and wishful thinking. The 
American politician who promised a chicken in every pot was employing 
the ad poptdum argument since he held out to them promises of hope 
and wish-fulfillment instead of logical motivation. 

Ad Misericordiam 

Ad Misericordiam, a variation of the ad populum, is the error of 
by-passing logic and the point under discussion by appealing to pity 
or sympathy. When one shifts from the point which is the real issue to 
an appeal to pity, he commits the ad misericordiam argument. Pity may 
be a worthy point of consideration, but in the last analysis only objective 
rational thought, namely, logic should be the decisive factor in any 
deliberation. Lawyers, fully cognizant of the weakness of man and his 
feeling of afiSnity for his fellow man, will often, in a court case when 
a dient brings a suit against an impersonal insurance company, call for 
a jury trial in order to make an effective emotional appeal on behalf of 
a client, whereas such an irrelevant appeal would leave a seasoned 
jurist unmoved. 

Ad Verecundiam. 

When one fails to debate the logical point at issue, but appeals in- 
stead to prestige, awe, respect, reverence, etc., he commits the ad 
verecundiam error. Many salesmen, finding this mode of reasoning 
effective, have used it flagrantly as depicted in the following illustra- 
tions: ‘Men of distinction drink Calvert’s.’ A real estate salesman, told 
by a prospective customer that the house he was selling for $30,000 
was ov^riced by $8,000, replied, T3ut fbis is a prestige addressi’ To 
accqrf: the arguments of one man over another merely because the first 
is a graduate of Harvard University and the second a graduate of 
Fodunk Junction U. is to commit this error. 
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Ad Hominem. 

When one shifts his argument &om the thesis imder discussion and 
directs it against the person of his opponent, he commits the ad hominem 
fallacy. This type of argument is perhaps the most vicious of all fallacies 
since it is a direct attack upon the personality of one’s opponent, an 
attempt at assassination of reputation and personality. It involves ‘mud- 
slinging’ as v(rell as other base tactics resulting in defamation of character. 

An example of such would be as folbws: ‘My opponent, John Doe, 
is obviously wrong in his contention, and it is hardly necessary for me 
to bother to discredit the thesis of this Communist foreigner who has 
the audacity to challenge an American idea; I wager he is no more 
than a savage judging from the nation which he represents; his xmcoudi, 
ill-educated, and broken English are proof enough that his argument 
is not worthy of consideration. 

Ad Bacubtm. 

When one’s argument rests, not upon the persuasiveness of logic, 
but on force, he commits the ad baculum fallacy; the force appealed 
to may be overt and obviously manifest or covert in the form of dis- 
guised coercion. The word baculum literally means dub, rod. When 
one resorts to force in order to persuade his opponent, whether he em- 
ploys blackmail and other forms of extortion, political influence, military 
force, etc., he makes use of the ad baculum argument. 

An example of this fallacy is the reply of a father whose young son 
dedared his disbelief in ‘Santa:’ ‘If you don’t believe in Santa, he will 
not bring you anything for Christmas.’ Another is the attitude of a 
dictator who threatens those who disagree vnth his polides with im- 
prisonment or death. 

Ad Ig^oratOiam. 

The English equivalent of the Latin argumentum ad ignorantiam is 
‘pleading ignorance,’ and constitutes the fallacy of assuming that merdy 
because one’s opponent is incapable of disproving a thesis, it is by 
virtue of the fact deemed true. The burden of proof always falls on 
the person who advances the thesis, not on the individual who stands 
hi opposition to it. One is not entitled to condude that his position is 
valid simply on the basis that it cannot be disproved; a position must 
be supported by positive evidence, and is not proved by the absence 
of it. 

For ^arnpl^ if I daim that there are living beings on the sun who 
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can withstapd its heat, it is my responsibility to substantiate my claim; 
merely because you cannot furnish evidence to disprove my contention 
does not allow me to assume that I have proved my case. In a philosophy 
club, a youthful novice presented what he believed to be a valid thesis, 
namely, that fifty million angels existed in heaven dressed in chantilly 
lace. When they realized that tlie boy was senous with no intention 
of bang facetious or ludicrous, his fellow members objected strenuously 
to this illicit and imverifiable h)Tpothesis. The reply given in defence was: 
‘Can you prove it is not so?’ When his colleagues capitulated, admitting 
tihat they could not prove him false, he replied: Then I must be right.’ 
Merely because a hypothesis cannot be proved false does not auto- 
matically render it true, the individual who advances a hypotlicsis is 
not entitled to claim proof of it unless he can furnish positive forms 
of evidence. 

There are other ways in which this fallacy is committed, namely, 
by arguing from possibility to actuality. For example, one assumes that 
since it is possible for something to exist, it theiefore follows that it 
actually does exist. To illustrate: One could argue that in ten years 
it is possible that the United States could become a communist country. 
Since anything is possible, one would have to concede the pos.sibility 
of this as well. The argument then follows. ‘It is possible that the 
United States could become a communist country, and if that should 
ever happen, the best thing to do is to enlist early in the Communist 
Party in order to be in a position of seniority for promotions to high 
level appomtments, therefore it is wise to join that party early.’ A 
student who lacks training in logic often argues in this manner. 

A student debating witli his professor found himself without factual 
evidence to support his claim. Defenceless, he inquired: ‘Is it not true 
that it might be possible in subsequent years for some scientist to dis- 
cover facts which could prove my case?’ In response to the professor’s 
answer, ‘Anything is possible,’ the student triumphantly retorted: ‘If 
it is possible, then you have not proved me wrong, hence I must be 
right.’ Note that it was only on the basis of ‘pleading ignoranec’ that 
the student was able to present any defence whatever. One is not 
entitled to imagine a^ture, as if it were already factual, just to please 
his own fancy, merely on the ground that everyone is ignorant of what 
the future may bring. 

Still another way in which the fallacy of pleading ignorance is com- 
mitted deals with the individual who assumes that because he has been 
successful in destroymg an accidental or minor portion of another’s 
thesis, he has or can completely demolish his opponent’s entire posi- 
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bon. Unless one has destroyed the basic premiS CS^i. ij i flaglgg fton of 
another’s argument, he is not entitled to assume that he has completely 
leveled his opponent’s stand. To break a branch of a tree with one’s 
bare hands does not prove that a person has the ability to destroy 
the entire bee. 

Ad Cnimenam. 

The argumentum ad crumenam, literally means, an argument appeal- 
ing to the purse; in practice it connotes an argument which appeals to a 
person’s interests, particularly his vested interests. Ordinarily, Socialistic 
arguments lack cogency for a Capitalist, for he stands to lose considera- 
bly whenever Socialistic measures are enacted by the government. Con- 
versely, arguments favoring Capitalism appear to possess a greater 
potency than they inherently contain, since they favor the financial 
outlook of the Capitalist. 

Ad Invidiam. 

The argumentum ad invidiam is an appeal to man’s lower passions, 
his prejudices, his biases, etc. Human reason is vulnerable to passion 
and prejudice; consequently, an argument which preys upon a person’s 
prejudices is one which is readily agreed to; the logically incredible 
often makes a person susceptible to credulity when his passions and 
prejudices are involved. 

Ad Captandum. 

The argumentum ad captandum or the argumentum ad captandum 
vtdgus is an argument designed to please the masses, to attract the 
crowds; it is an argument whose basic attraction is that of pleasing, 
an argument directed to please the rabble. Its sbength lies in the argu- 
ment’s ability to be winsome to the masses, rather than any appeal to 
a coherent set of facts or logical reasoning. 

Instead of subdividing the remainder of the material fallacies further, 
the following fallacies are beated under the general heading, miscel- 
laneous: (1) accident (dicto simplidter or secundum quid), (2) ir- 
relevance {ignoratto elenchi), (3) non sequitur, (4) false cause {post 
hoc), (5) compound questions (multiple questions), (6) false analogy, 
(7) special pleading, (8) genetic error, (9) misplaced authority, (10) 
vicious abstraction, (11) insufficient evidence, (12) contradictory 
premises, (13) contrary to fact conditional, (14) sdected instances 
(hasty generalization), (15) tu quoque, (16) pathetic fallacy, (17) 
circular reasoning or begging the question (petitio principii). 
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The FaUaqf of Accident. 

Azistotile distinguishes between the fallacy of accident and dicto 
simpUciter or what is sometimes called secundum quid (its complete 
title is a dicto simplidter ad dictum secundum quid), but the present 
treatment will follow those logicians, such as Jevons, who equate the 
two. The error lies in taking a qualified statement and interpreting it 
in an unqualified manner, forcing the statement to apply to its accidaital 
features (erceptions). To take a general rule and apply it to its excqp- 
tional cases, while giving the impression that it is not being anomalously 
appUed, is to commit the fallacy of accident. Philosophically speaking, 
accident means non-essential, it is a correlative term used in opposition 
to essential. Accidental qualities of an object are those which are not 
vital or necessary, hence they are unessential or merely incidental. For 
example, if a man loses a leg in war, is he still a man? Certainly! If he 
loses an arm in an industrial accident, is he still a man? Of course! 
Evai if he loses all four of his limbs, he is, nevertheless, a man, for these 
are accidental to his nature, that is, to his being a man. But a man en- 
tirely devoid of reason is no longer considered a man since this is 
essential to his nature. (The mentally ill and sub-normal have some 
degree of reason, hence are still hiunan beings). 

Burglary, juvenile delinquency, crime, sickness, disease, war, are 
foimd in every civilized society, but they are only accidental or inci- 
dental to it for a society can not only survive without them, but would 
fare mucih bettw. Consequently an argument sucsh as the following 
commits the fallacy of accident: Ignorance, disaster, destruction, crime, 
war, disease, death, wastefulness, etc. are actually economic blessings 
for the simple reason that architects and builders find the destruction 
of houses by disasters most lucrative; lawyers profit mainly due to 
marital quarrds, civil disagreements, criminal clients, etc.; pavmbrokers 
do well in cases of human poverty and need; physicians and dentists 
thrive on human illnesses; and undertakers’ livelihoods depend on loss 
erf human hfe.’ 

Another form of the fallacy of accident is to abuse a qualified rule 
by applying it in an unqualified manner, that is, to force a rule to apply 
to its exceptional cases for which it was never intended.. For example: 
Tnasmuch as theft is a crime (general rule of which a notable exception 
is found in the laws of Sparta), and since the’ Spartans ^couraged 
stealing, therefore the Spartans encouraged edme’ Theft was not a 
cshninal act in Sparta, consequently th^ did not encourage crime, 
and to infer that they did, is to commit the fallacy of accident. 

Another illustration involves the rule: ‘He who kills another person 
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is a murderer.’ Since Dr. John Doe’s patient died while undergoing 
surgery, Dr. Doe is a miirderer. Ordinarily, he who kills another com- 
mits murder but there are exceptional cases to which the rule was never 
intended to apply, such as the executioner, surgeon, soldier, etc. 

Fallacy of Irrelevance (Ignoratio Elenchi). 

One commits the fallacy of irrelevance by proving or disproving the 
wrong point. Instead of proving A, B is proved; or instead of disproving 
C, D is disproved, otherwise the argument may be quite intact, con- 
sistent, and cogent. To illustrate, instead of a big bully of a fellow 
proving that he had a right to exchange suits with a smaller boy, he 
proves that the exchange is advantageous to both by showing that die 
suit the little fellow received in the exchange is the better bargain, is 
in better condition, made of better material, costlier, fits better, and 
is much more becoming, when logically he should be proving fhat he 
had every right to force the exchange. 

The fallacy of irrelevance is most evasive because on die surface 
it strikes one as an ‘air-tight’ and convincing argument, accordingly one 
must be on his guard to note whether or not an argument (pro or con) 
is pertinent to the thesis under discussion. This fallacy is essentially 
a mistake in identity whereby one misses the whole point undor con- 
sideration, and proves (or disproves) the wrong conclusion. 

In a court of law, when a witness commits the fallacy of irrelevance 
by not answering the question posed by a lawyer, but giving instead an 
evasive answer, he is instructed by the judge to be responsive. 

Non Sequitur (Does Not Follow). 

The non sequitur fallacy is committed when one’s cx>ndusion does not 
follow logically from his premises or when two consecutive ideas are 
incongruous or disconnected. For example: 

Roses are red 

Violets are blue 

I love my teacher 

My father has a horse. 

Or, T enjoy basking in die sunshine, therefore I like fish.’ Usually when 
confronted with a non sequitur fallacy, one senses a feeling of logical 
repugnance. 

DeMorgan offers another example of this fallacy: “Episcopacy is of 
Scripture origin; die Church of England is the only Episcopal Church 
in England; mrgo, the Church established is the Church that is to be 
supported." 
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Folse Cause (Post Hoc). 

The full name of the post hoc fallacy is post hoc ergo propter hoc 
(after this and therefore in consequence of tliis). Although some 
logicians distinguish between it and a ‘false cause’ fallacy (Aristotle’s non 
causa pro causa), the present treatment draws no distinction between 
them. To argue that merely because one thing precedes another in time, 
it is therefore die cause of it, is to commit the post hoc enor. Simjily 
because two events occur in sequence, a person is not entitled to claim 
that the second is a consequence of the first. Mere temporal sequence 
does not produce logical consequence or connection. Most superstitions 
illustrate this fallacy: For a man who has had a black cat cross his 
path earlier in the day, and later has been fired fiom his employment, 
to conclude that his dismissal was caused by the black cat solely on the 
grounds that the cat incident was temporally prior to liis dismissal is to 
be guilty of the post hoc fallacy. 

Another example is. “The seventh Durhams,” said the Colonel, “were 
in the trenches when there came rolling towards them the dreaded 
poison gas. Men were in front of it and falling. I had with me twelve 
signallers, and I said to them, ‘It is no use running, come up on the 
parapet and smg a hynm.’ They stood up and sang Abide With A/e. 
The cloud of death disappeared, and not a man was affected.” ’ This 
incident implies that the singing of a hymn was the cause of the dis- 
appearance of the deadly gas. Even granting tlie intervention of God, 
the facts are insufficient to warrant the conclusion — at best, it is an 
act of faith. However, if one insists on concluding that the hymn actually 
did cause the gas to disappear, he succeeds only in committing a post 
hoc fallacy. 

Although the last three fallacies discussed have certain re.seinblancos 
which sometimes prove confusing to the novice, sharp distinctions exist 
among them: In a post hoc error, B does not follow causally from A; 
in a non sequitur fallacy, B does not follow logically from A; in the 
fallaty of irrelevance, B has been proved instead of A. 

Compound Questions (Multiple Questions). 

This particular fallacy is called by Aristotle ^any questions,’ and by 
Cardinal Newman, poisoning the wells.’ The error is committed when 
an individual poses a question which presupposes a prior question to 
have been raised and satisfactorily answered. What is taking place is 
that what appears to be a simple and single question is actually a 
composite of more than one. Usually, an opponent is expected to answer 

1 Adapted from A. Wolf, Exercises in Logic. 
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‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but the question does not permit a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer 
without self-incrimination. The manner in which the question is posed 
precludes all discussion. Aristotle’s objection is: “Several questions put 
as one should be at once decomposed into their several parts. Only 
a single question admits of a single answer: so that neither several pred- 
icates of one subject, nor one predicate of several subjects, but only 
one predicate of one subject, ought to be afiSrmed or denied in a single 
answer.” 

A classic example of this fallacy is the compotmd question posed by 
a lawyer to a witness: ‘Have you stopped beating your wife?’ and 
requiring a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer. If the witness answers ‘no,’ then he 
will be admitting that he is guilty of the practice of beating his wife, 
and if he answers ‘yes,’ he will be admitting that he beat her in the 
past but has discontinued the practice. 

Other examples are: ‘Only a vicious person would oppose me.’ ‘Have 
you stopped passing bad checks?’ How do you account for your stupidity?’ 
*Who made God?’ Note that in eadh case a prior question is assumed 
to have been raised and satisfactorily answered, enabling one to proceed 
with a further question such as the ones posed above. ‘Only a vicious 
person would oppose me’ presupposes that one has substantiated the 
claim that opposition to him implies viciousness. ‘Have you stopped 
passing bad diecks?’ assumes the fact has been established that bad 
checks have been passed, opening the way for furtiher questioning, 
namely, ‘Do you continue to pass them?* ‘How do you account for your 
stupidity?’ is not asking proof of whether or not a person is stupid; it 
presupposes the question of stupidity to have been properly answered 
and proceeds to the further question of the reason for it. The question, 
‘Who made God?’ presupposes that satisfactory proof was furnished 
establishing as a fact that He was created which logically would lead 
to the further question, “Who was His creator?’ However, the fallacy 
lies in the assumption that God’s creatureliness has been established. In 
each case, although a single question is implied, a prior question is 
assumed to have been raised and properly answered. 

Other examples are: ‘What time was it before time began?’ “What 
place is it where space ends?’ “What was God doing before He created 
anything?’ 

False Analogy. 

The analogy per se is not necessarily considered a fallacy; it is so 
regarded only when the situation is not analogous. An analogy is an 
argument which runs along the same logical lines of a second argu- 
ment whose truth has already been accepted; the theory being that 
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if one line of reasoning is accepted as true then a second which parallels 
it logically must also be valid. 

Some logicians discredit all analogies on the ground that they are 
nothing more than illustrations; others claim that it is impossible to 
obtain a perfect analogy since no analogy ‘stands on all fours.' The 
simile is that of a table with four legs; it is impossible to construct a 
table in which all four are perfectly coordinated with each other. 

An example of a false analogy is as follows: ‘It is evident that women 
should be elected to political office since government is similar to na- 
tional housekeeping, and in this respect it is obvious that women have 
mudh more experience than men.’ This analogy is imperfect, breaking 
down in its supposition that affairs of state with all of their complexities 
constitute nothing more than attending ordinary household chores. 

A number of alcoholics and heavy drinkers take refuge in the follow- 
ing false analogy to rebut mtics who refuse to condone their heavy 
drinking, objecting to it on moral grounds. The incident is told of the 
famous boxer, John L. Sullivan, who was rebuked by dose friends for 
indulging excessively in alcoholic beverages causing embarrassment 
to himself and others; he retorted that it was morally permissible since 
it was analogous to St. Paul advising Timothy to take a little wine for 
his stomach’s sake. This analogy breaks down at several points, but 
particularly with regard to the excessive use of alcohol for purposes 
of intoxication as compared to a limited use of wine for medidnal 
purposes. 

Special Pleading (Neglected Aspect). 

It is said tihat there are two sides to every story, but when a person 
presents only one side of the story ( as a lawyer would ordinarily do in 
a court case) to the complete neglect of any fact which might favor 
his opposition, he commits tlic fallacy known as ‘special pleading’ or 
‘neglected aspect’ To arrive at a logical conclusion properly, a person 
must include every pertinent fact, whether or not it favors his own 
position, and then allow the facts to determine which condusion is 
permissible. 

This fallacy is like stacking a deck of cards’ so that no desirable cards 
are dealt to one’s opponent, while all of the preferred cards are dealt 
to oneself. A person should always become suspidous of an argument 
which gives only one side of the story; the reason being that if one 
must ignore facts which favor the other side, the usual reason for doing 
so is that if th^ were brought to light, his own position would be 
devastatin^y affected. 
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Consider the following example of special pleading which is attributed 
to the philosopher Voltaire: “Organized religion should be abolished on 
the grounds that it has incorporated masses of fables and superstitions; 
it has been believed in by the weak and the ignorant, it has been 
manipulated by the enlightened for selfish political objectives; it has 
been the tool of vested interests to oppose social reform and scientific 
progress; therefore, it should be repudiated.”' Let us grant, for pur- 
poses of debate, that organized religion is guilty of the foregoing; 
but what should arouse our suspicion is the totally onesided account, 
as if organized religion were completely devoid of any merit whatever. 
Often, in a case of special pleading, a person is driven to giving only 
one side of a question because if facts on both sides were brought to 
hght, his argument would seem trivial or puny. When a person is 
compelled to depend on .special pleading to render his case cogent, he 
must present it before opposing facts of the case are offered. Consider 
the case for organized religion: In this country alone, organized religion 
has fostered world renowned universities, such as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, etc. for purposes of enlightenment. Many great hospitals 
were inspired by religious persons and religious organizations; a sizable 
number of charitable organizations for die poor, the homeless, die 
mentally and spiritually ill, were founded by religious institutions. 
Proceeding in this matmer, a person can build a strong case for or- 
ganized religion which would render the special pleading argument 
of Voltaire logically feeble. 

Genetic Error. 

To trace an argument to its source and thereby assume that one 
has either proved or disproved a point is to commit the fallacy known 
as the ‘genetic error.' It may prove highly interesting and even enli^ten- 
ing to trace an argument to its source but to fancy that thereby a person 
has established his case is to fall prey to fallacious reasoning. 

A number of psychologists appear to take great delight in showing 
how Schopenhauer's pessimistic philosophy was the direct result of his 
unhappy and unfortunate childhood, thereby implying that his philosophy 
must be false by virtue of this fact. Although it may be interesting to 
learn how Schopenhauer came to develop and believe in his philosophy, 
how he derived it is irrelevant to its truth or falsity. The same argu- 
ment is sometimes launched against the religion which George Fox 
founded. The claim is that since George Fox was insane, the religion which 

'Adapted from Albur^ Castell, A College Logic (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1935 ). 
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he founded must be false. It is totally irrelevant what a man is or how 
he came to believe in a thesis, the task of a logician is to prove or 
disprove the thesis under discussion, not its source. For e-xample, if an 
insane person were to dash into your room shoutmg, ‘H2O is water!’ 
could you contend that his statement is false because the person asserting 
it is abnormal? 

Accordingly, the source of any argument is logically irrelevant; to 
trace an argument to its source neither proves nor disproves it. Certain 
Atheists are fond of trying to disprove or discredit religion on the 
basis that belief in God grew out of humble and unattractive beginnings, 
such as, fear, superstition, etc., consequently they feel entitled to con- 
clude that God and other religious values have been proved false, but 
it matters little logically where or how the belief in God came into 
being, the question up for discussion is: ‘Does God e.xist?’ not how 
the belief came into existence. For that matter, science grew out of 
equally humble beginnings, magic, alchemy, etc., but one would hardly 
assume that he has discredited modem science as it is known today 
merely by tracing it to such undesirable beginnings. 

Misplaced Authority. 

In the section dealing with criteria of truth, it was noted that 
authorities are acceptable forms of proof or evidence, particularly in 
a court of law. Here, authority as proof is not challenged, but rather 
misplaced authority, that is, using an expert as an authority outside of 
his field of specialization. Usually it is not the authority who commits 
this fallacy, but another individual who cites the authority as proof 
in a field in which the authority is not competent. Actually, an authority 
may speak on any subject he wishes, whether or not it is in his field 
of specialization, since he is first and foremost a person, and as such, 
is entitled to express his opinion on whatever subject he pleases, but 
once he leaves his fields of specilization, he can no longer bo regarded 
as an authority, nor is anyone entitled to cite him as such. Once an 
expert departs from his authoritative standing, he becomes a mere 
layman, accordingly, he must speak and be regarded as sudh; some- 
times an authority outside of his field not only becomes a layman but 
not even a good or average one at that. 

An individual, who argues that God exists on the premise tihat Albert 
Einstein believed in God, commits the fallacy of misplaced authority 
since Einstein is not a philosopher of religion. The argument assumes 
that since Einstein is an eminent and venerated authority in physics 
that his opinion outside of his field of specialization is equally competent. 
The fact of the matter is that once Einstein departs from his fie ld , he 
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becomes a layman and no more, as is evidenced by the fact that if one 
were to require heart sxirgery, he would not secure the services of Einstein 
as his surgeon. An average or poor surgeon is preferable to an Einstein 
outside of his field. Who would want Einstein to be his defending 
attorney if he were charged with murder? It would be preferable to 
accept the services of a mediocre lawyer than to obtain the legal 
services of an Einstein. Once an e.xpert speaks outside of his field of 
specialty or is quoted outside of his field, he is divested of his status 
as an authority; to assume otherwise results in committing the fallacy 
of misplaced authority. 

Vicious Abstraction. 

To remove or isolate a text from its context, thereby altering the logic 
or meaning of a statement is to commit the fallacy of ‘vicious abstraction.' 
Some persons will quote certain portions of the Bible displaced from 
their context, resulting in a distortion of meaning, for example, there 
are individuals who erroneously assert that St. Paul said: “Money is 
the root of all evil,” whereas he said; “The love of money is the root 
of all evil.” A number of times, Ralph Waldo Emerson has been quoted 
as saying: “Consistency is the hobgobblin of little minds,” as if to 
sanction illogical and incoherent thinking, but Emerson said; “Foolish 
consistency is the hobgobblin of little minds;” which certainly differs 
considerably. 

Advertisers often seize upon this fallacy to promote their interests. 
For example, a Broadway show whose unsuccessful run appears 
imminent may insert the following advertisement in newspapers and 
billboard posters. “‘Fabulous . . . finest show of the year,’ N Y. Times.” 
However, should a person take the trouble to read the critic's complete 
article, he would discover a totally adverse report such as: The worst 
show to appear on Broadway within the last four years; the scenery 
is poor, the acting is mediocre, the sequences are incoherent; however, 
the basic idea of the plot, if it were in the hands of an Oscar Hammer- 
stein and a Ridiard Rodgers could turn out to be a fabulous musical, 
perhaps even the finest show of the year.’ Once a text has been removed 
from its context and in so doing a person has distorted its logical mean- 
ing, the fallacy of vicious abstraction is said to have taken place. 

Insufficient Evidence. 

When due to insuffident facts, defident dther in quality or quantity, 
one is unable legitimately to arrive at a condusion, but does so despite 
the lack of necessary evidence, he is guilty of committing the fallacy 
of ‘insuffident evidence.' Unlike special pleading, an individual con 
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siders facts representative of both sides of the case, but the difficulty 
is that the facts do not warrant the conclusion. 

This fallacy may be illustrated in the following manner. If a district 
attorney were to seek a murder conviction against a man merely on 
the grounds that the gun used in the crime was registered to the de- 
fendant, and that the defendant could have been in the neighborhood at 
the approximate time of the murder, the judge would dismiss the case on 
the grounds of insufficient evidence. Weighty conclusions are unwar- 
ranted on the basis of feeble and petty facts. 

Con^adictory Premises (Self-Contradiction). 

That which is self-contradictory is ipso facto false; hence two premises 
which are mutually contradictory, cancel each other out, thereby ren- 
dering any legitimate conclusion impossible. 

A classic example of contradictory premises is: ‘What would happen 
if an irresistible force met an immovable object?* Since the universe does 
not permit contradictions, one of the two of these premises cannot be 
true. If a thing such as an irresistible force exists, then there cannot be 
an immovable object, but on the other hand, if an immovable object 
exists, then an irresistible force is a nonentity. Both cannot coexist 
simultaneously. 

Other examples are: ‘Can God make a thirty year old tree in three 
seconds?’ ‘How would you interpret the dream of a man who believed 
in dreams, but had a dream that dreams were not to be trusted?’ 

Contrary to Fact CondkiondL 

To alter a fact and then draw a condusion from such premises is to 
conunit die ‘contrary to fact conditional error.’ One is not entitled to 
arrive at any conclusion once he has changed the facts; such an altera- 
tion is tantamount to soaring into the realm of fantasy from fact; 
consequently one’s conclusion from unrealistic premises can be no better 
or any more than the ‘make-believe’ of which the premises consist. 
Once a fact of the universe has been altered, no licit conclusion is 
permissible; actually, the outcome of such a situation is pure conjecture 
and equivalent to a guess at best. 

It is fallacious for someone to argue after meeting with an automobile 
aeddent: ‘I met with an accident because I took a short cut this morn- 
ing on my way to work. If I had taken my regular route then I would 
not have had an accidaat.’ Logically, a person caimot predict fhat if 
the regular route were taken, an accident would have been avoided, 
for it may have been the case that a much more serious i^ e dden t would 
have resulted. 
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If it is logically pennissible to draw conclusions on the basis of altoed 
facts (which is equivalent to falsified or pretended truths) then gro- 
tesque and absurd results can follow. It could be argued that if Napoleon 
had not been defeated at the Batde of Waterloo, then America would 
be a French colony and the people of the United States would be 
speaking French instead of English. No one, simply from pure con- 
jecture stemming from supposition of Napoleon’s victory at Waterloo, 
is entitled to conclude what the state of the present world would be 
in fact. Facts are facts, and cannot be altered without doing violence 
to logic. However, the preceding does not hold true for principles, since 
they are based upon necessary premises, whereas facts must be 
predicated upon actual data. 

Selected Instances (Hasty Generedization). 

When one arrives at a generalization, that is, a law of science (law 
of nature), on the basis of insufficient or an unrepresentative number 
of instances, then he is said to commit the fallacy of hasty generaliza- 
tion.’ Proper generalizations (laws of science) are derived from gather- 
ing large and representative numbers of instances from any source 
from which they can be derived without bias or favor. When a person 
fancies that he has arrived at a law of nature on the basis of a few 
selected cases, then he commits the ’selected instances error.’ Examples 
of the point under discussion are; ‘Gentlemen prefer blonds,’ ‘Charity 
begins at home,’ ‘Diplomats wear ascot ties.’ 

The error is committed in the following manner: A person may find 
himself at a gathering where diplomats are present in sizable numbers; 
on being introduced to the first diplomat, he may discover that he is 
wearing an ascot tie. The second diplomat encountered is also wearing 
an ascot tie; the third, fourth, fifth, and each successive one up to a 
dozen; consequently he concludes, but only by way of the hasty gen- 
eralization fallacy, ‘All diplomats wear ascot ties.’ 

Ttt Qttoque (Thou Also). 

When an individual attempts a logical justification of his position 
or behavior on the grounds that another person is doing the same, he 
is said to commit a ‘tu quoque’ fallacy or argument. It is an argument 
whose sole foundation appears to be that of charging one’s opponent 
with committing an act which one would like to do himself; in other 
words, privileges enjoyed by another are claimed for oneself. For 
example, a child may take issue with his father when ordered to go to 
bed, by arguing that he also should be permitted to stay up late since 
his faffier is not retiring early. The child does not realize that his 
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situation is not equivalent to his father s, one diSerence being that a 
child’s sleep requirements are greater. 

Pathetic Fallacy. 

When one becomes anthropomorphic in his thinking, that is, when 
he ascribes human or personal qualities to nonhuman objects, he is 
said to commit the pathetic fallacy/ Some speakers and writers will at 
times be carried away emotionally and speak of the ‘cruel sea’ or the 
‘pitiless and raging fire’ as if these natural phenomena had human 
characteristics and feelings. 

A woman once remarked, when she had returned from a vacation 
and found to her chagrin that her husband had neglected to water 
her favorite plant: ‘Look at her drooping leaves, she must be in excruciat- 
ing agony and in dire thirst from ladk of water/ A person is not allowed 
logically to indulge in anthropomorphism to prove his thesis. In the 
field of philosophy of religion, this fallacy is occasionally committed 
when a person ascribes human qualities to God. 


Circular Reasoning or Begging the Question (Petitio PiindpU). 

One is said to commit the fallacy of ‘circular reasoning’ when oflForing 
the onginal thesis which was to be proved as final proof; in other words, 
that which requires proof is assumed as its own proof. For example, 
a person may attempt to prove A by evidence B, but since B is not self- 
supporting or ultimate, therefore stands in need of proof, then B is 
supported by C, but C is inconclusive and must be substantiated, where- 
upon A is used in support of C. The circle is now complete; A is ulti- 
mately used to prove itself. 

An example of this is that of three ‘gate crashers’ (Smith, Jones, Doe) 
seeking entry to a formal party: 


DOORMAN: 

SMITH. 


JONES: 

DOORMAN 

JONES 


DOE: 


DOORMAN: 

DOE: 


‘May I see invitations?’ 

‘I am very sbny, I mislaid mine; but Mr. Jones, who is 
standing ^beside me will vouch for me.' 

I shall pB Very happy to vouch for Mr. Smith.' 

Very wpH -May I see your invitation, Mr. JoncfS?’ 

‘I’lB tfe'tribly sorry, but I don’t seem to have brought mine 
along with me, but Mr. Doe, who is particularly well 
known in these circles, will testify on my behalh’ 

‘I shall be more than happy to speak on behalf of my 
good friend, Mr. Jones.’ 

‘May I then see your invitatton?* 

‘I don’t seem to have it with me, but I assure yon that I 
do have one. Mr. Simth, you saw it the other day, won’t 
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you be good enough to confirm my statements to the 
doorman?' 

SMITH; Indeed I will. I give you my word, Mr. Doorman.' 

Another example is: 'Lincoln’s speeches are better oratory than 
Churchiirs speeches. How can it be proved that Lincoln’s speeches are 
better forms of oratory than Churchiirs speeches? That is quite simple, 
the opinion of experts will verify that fact. How can one determine 
who the experts in this matter are? That poses no problem, you can 
tell them for they are the ones who prefer Lincoln’s speeches to 
Churchill’s.’ Note that in the final analysis, the thesis which required 
proof was used in support of itself. 

A-Original thesis to be proved, and 
of C) 


(proof of A) B ► C (proof of B) 

CIRCULAR REASONING 




Ill 

TRUTH: rrs RELATIVITY, ORpiCnVITY, 
AND ABSOLUTENESS 


Sophists and Sophistry. 

The Sophists, brilKant philosophers of the Socratic era, were literally 
the first professional philosophers, that is, the first teadiers to exact 
fees for instruction. The practice of accepting a fee for instruction was 
regarded by Socrates as a questionable moral practice, if not a repre- 
hensible one. Many Sophistic practices and tactics were 'definitely of 
doubtful morality, eventuating in such disrepute that the term sophistry 
acquired opprobrious connotations. 

Protagoras, die mo.st illustrious of these sages, boasted that he was 
the wisest man m the world and was prepared to defend his claim 
against any challengers. In fact, boastfulness of his superior ability to 
impart his knowledge to others wait so far diat he claimed that any- 
one who came under his tutelege would be able to emulate him. Soph- 
ists bragged about their many victories and numerous successful court 
cases. Protagoras advertised the claim that any protege of his would 
win his very first court case. So proficient did he fancy himself that 
he permitted any pupil to pay only half of the tuition bill at the start 
of the course and the balance whaa, and if, he won his first case in 
court. Protagoras guaranteed success; the agreement was that should 
the initial court case be lost, the bill would be cancelled. 

Euathkis, a clever young student, seized the opportunity which Protag- 
oras offered, and undertook the entire course of instruction, paying 
only the required initial fee of fifty per cent. On the conclusion of the 
course Euathlus evaded payment by deferring the practice of law, 
consequendy the balance of the bill went unpaid according to the 
terms of the contract. Protagoras, furious that an impudent young up- 
start could outwit him at 1^ own game, forced the issue by suing 
Euaddus, thereby bringing him into court where his first case would 
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be tried. The confident Protagoras boasted that he could not lose in- 
asmuch as: If Euathlus loses this case, then he must pay me by tihie 
judgment of the court; and if he wins it, then he must pay me in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his contract. But he must eitha: lose or 
win it; therefore he must pay me in either case.’ 

The young Euathlus, apparently well tutored if not brilliant in his 
own right, cared little about Protagoras’ plot and rebutted his master’s 
argument with a counter dilenuna: ‘K I win the case, I ought not to 
pay by the judgment of the court, and if I lose it, I ou^t not to pay 
by the terms of the contract. But either I must win or lose it; therefore 
I ought not to pay.’ 

The preceding- Lvtigiosus, as it Ls called, gives one an insight into 
the nature of disputations which generated the term sophistry. In a 
Litigiosiis, no attempt is made to define terms, often resulting in a 
conflict of rival standards by which it seems possible for two antitheti- 
cal positions to co-exist. The above dilemma is not a logical matter, 
but one which must be resolved by a court of equity in which case the 
judge’s decision is final. 

Another famous sophism, called the Liar, is one in which Epimenides, 
the Cretan, asserted that all Cretans were liars. The question is begged: 
Was he lying or tdlling the truth? The nature of this statement is also 
basically dilemmatic in form: Tf Epimenides’ .statement is true, then 
he is a liar (since he is a Cretan also); and if his statement is false 
then he is a liar (owing to the false assertion which he made). But 
it must be either true or false; therefore in either case, he is a liar.’ 

If all Cretans are liars, thei a non-Cretan would have to make the 
assertion for it to be true; otherwise it would be false that all Cretans 
are liars, since one who invariably lies made the statement, hence 
its opposite must be true. 

A pre->Socratic philosopher, named Zeno, posed a similar type of 
argument to defend monistic philosophy (the belief that the universe 
is ultimately composed of one basic substance; by inference there- 
fore, motion is not a genuine reality since it implies many substances 
moving from place to place). His dilemma assumed the following form: 
Tf a thing moves, then it must move either in the place where it is or 
in a place where it is not. But it cannot move where it is, nor can it 
move where it is not; therefore it caimot move.’ 

Aristotle quotes him as sa3dng: “If space is, it will be in something; 
for everything that is is in something; and to be in something is to 
be in space. Space then will be in space, and so on ad infinitum. There- 
fore space does not exist.” Essentially, Zeno is saying that motion is 
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not genuinely real, but only apparent (phenomenal), and proves it 
by asserting that an object must move either in the position it presently 
occupies (which is an impossibility) or it must proceed to a position 
whidi it does not occupy at the present moment, which is (according 
to Zeno) also an impossibility since it cannot move to a point where 
it is not, for it is not ther^ and if it is not there, how then can it 
reach that pointP What Zeno refuses to take into account is motion, 
consequently an object cannot move to a place where it is not at the 
moment, but motion is an ^npirical fact and must be considered; fur- 
thermore, an object can move in the place where it is, by moving on 
its axis. 

Zeno had a number of puzzles supporting his contention that motion 
was not ultimately real. He h3q)othesizes that an arrow at any given 
moment of its fli^t will be found to be at rest. It is analogous to a 
high speed still picture camera snapping a picture of an arrow as it 
soars through the air; it matters little how often pictures of the arrow 
are snapped, each time the arrow will be found to be at rest. As the 
arrow flies through the air, a person at any moment saying ‘now’ will 
find the arrow to be at rest, since the mere enumeration of any group 
of ‘nows’ will never add up to motion, therefore motion cannot exist. 
For Zeno, motion in nature ultimately is reducible to pseudo action 
similar to animated cartoons. 

The unwarranted assumption of Zeno is that time is composed of a 
series of nows or indivisible instants, units, or basic components of time. 

The Pfotagorean Doctrine of Relativity. 

Protagoras believed that truth is relative, that is, it is merely a matter 
of opinion. ‘What is true for you, is true for you, and what is true for 
me, is true for me.’ Each person is not only entitled to his own par- 
ticular opinion but each person’s particular opinion is true regardless 
of whether or not it contradicts the opinions of others, since truth is 
not absolute, but only relative. 

The basis for this conclusion is his assertion that “man is the mca.sure 
of all things," that is, reality is relative to man; in a sense, man creates 
reality, at least his sensations are personal reflections of the external 
world. No two persons’ images of the external world are identical, 
dierefore no two individual views of reality can be exactly alike. Further- 
more, the various life experiences of one person cannot be exactly the 
same set which another person acquires, hence each person’s con- 
clusions as to the nature of reality must differ. 

The above conclusions are predicated on the premise that knowledge 
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is attained through sense experience. Since no person’s sense perceptions 
are perfect, no one can claim to possess absolute truth; truth is relative 
to each person’s experience. Each individual’s facts of experience from 
which his opinions are derived are as good as any other person’s, con- 
sequently one individual’s personal opinion is equally valid to any 
other’s. In the final analysis, truth is reducible to opinion, hence lacks 
all objectivity; the world as it is known by an individual is merely his 
own subj'ective viewpoint of it. 

PLATO: THE OBJECTIVITY OF TRUTH 

Plato early recognized the self-defeating position in which the Rela- 
tivist is caught. In the Theaetetus, he ironically notes: “The best of the 
joke is, that Protagoras acknowledges the trudi of their opinion who 
believe his opinion to be false; for in admitting that the opinions of all 
men are true, in efEect he grants that the opinion of his opponents is 
true.” In other words, Protagoras and Plato could conceivably be en- 
gaged in the following debate: 

PROTAGORAS: “Plato, what is true for you, is true for you, and what 
is true for me, is true for me.’ 

PLATO: ‘Do you mean to say that my personal opinion is true?’ 

PROTAGORAS: ‘Indeed, that is precisely what I mean.’ 

PLATO: “But, my dear Protagoras, my opinion is that truth 

is not relative; truth is not a matter of opinion, but 
objective and absolute. Furthermore, my opinion is 
that your belief in the relativity of truth is absolutely 
false and should be abandoned. Do you still hold that 
my opinion is true?’ 

PROTAGORAS: Tes, you are quite correct.’ 

A person who believes that truth is subjective, solely a matt» of 
opinion, must capitulate to his opponent who believes in the objectivity 
or absoluteness of truth. 

Some Sophists went still further, as did Gorgias, a notable Skeptic 
who taught that no knowledge is possible, that is, nothing can be 
known. He asserted; “First, nothing exists; second, if anything did exist 
we could never know it; third, if perchance a man should come to 
know it, it would remain a secret, he would be unable to describe it 
to his fellow-mai.” Howevar, the Skeptic’s stand is less secure than 
even that of the Subjectivist’s— if nothing can be known then the 
question is begged: “How did the Skeptic come to know thatF By the 
same token, one can come to know other things as welL 
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Plato, in his Theaeteius, records Socarates’ opposition to the Protagorean 
Doctrine of Relativity; the discussion occurs between Soorates and 
Theaetetus; ^ 

SOCRATES: Well, you have delivered yourself of a very important 
doctrine about knowledge; it is Indeed the opinion of Protagoras, who 
has another way of expressing it. Man, he says, is the measure of all things, 
of things that are, and of the non-existence of things that are not: — You 
have read him? 

THEAETETUS: Oh, yes, again and again. 

SOCRATES: Does he not say that things are to you such as they appear 
to you, and to me such as they appear to me, and that you and I are men? 
THEAETETUS: Yes, he says so. 

SOCRATES: A wise man is not likely to talk nonsense. Let us try to 
understand him: the same wind is blowing, and yet one of us may be 
cold and the other not, or one may be slightly and the other very cold? 
THEAETETUS: Quite true. 

SOCRATES: Now is the wind, regarded not in relation to us, but abso- 
lutely, cold or not; or are we to say, with Protagoras, that the wind is 
cold to him who is cold, and not to him who is not? 

THEAETETUS: I suppose the last. 

SOCRATES: And ‘appears to him’ means the same as ‘he perceives.' 
THEAETETUS: True. 

SOCRATES: Then, appearing and perceiving coincide in the case of 
hot and cold, and in similar instances, for things appear, or may be 
supposed to be, to eadi one sudi as he perceives them? 

THEAETETUS: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Then perception is always of existence, and being the same 
as knowledge is unerring? 

THEAETETUS: Clearly. 

SOCRATES: In the name of the Graces, what an almighty wise man 
Protagoras must have beeni He spoke these things in a parable to the 
common herd, like you and me, but told the truth, ‘his Truth,' in secret 
to his own disciples. 

THEAETETUS: What do you mean, Socrates? 

SOCRATES: I am about to speak of a high argument, in which all things 
axe said to be relative; you cannot rightly call anything by any name, 
such as great or small, heavy or li^t, for the great will he small and 
the heavy li^t — there is no single thing or quality, but out of motion 
and change and admixture all things are becoming relatively to one 
another, which ‘becoming’ is by us incorrectly caUed being, but is really 
becoming, for nothing ever is, but all things are ^coming . . , AU things 
are the offspring of flux and motion? Then now apply his doctrine to per- 
ception, my good friend, and first of all to vision; t^t whi^ you call 
white color is not in your eyes, and is not a distinct thing wMch exists 

Plato, Theaetetus, tr. by B. Jowett 
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out of them. And you must not assign any place to it: for if it had position 
it would be, and be at rest, and there would be no process of becoming. 
THEAETETUS: Then what is color? 

SOCRATES: Let us carry out the principle which has just been affirmed, 
that nothing is self-existent, and then we shall see that white, black, and 
every other color, arises out of the eye meeting the appropriate motion, 
and that what we call a color is in each case neither the active nor the 
passive element, but something that passes between them, and is peculiar 
to each percipient, are you qmte certain that the several colors appear 
to a dog or to any animal whatever as they appear to you? 
THEAETETUS: Far from it. 

SOCRATES: Or that anything appears the same to you as to another 
man? Are you so profoundly convinced of this? Rather would it not be 
true that it never appears exactly the same to you, because you are never 
exactly the same? 

THEAETETUS; The latter. 

SOCRATES: And if that with which I compare myself in size, or which 
I apprehend by touch, were great or white or hot, it could not become 
different by mere contact wifii another unless it actually changed; nor 
again, if the companng or appiehending subject were great or white or 
hot, could this, when unchanged from within, become changed by any 
approximation or affection of any other thing. The fact is that in our 
ordinary way of speaking we allow ourselves to be driven into most 
ridiculous and wondeiful contradictions, as Protagoras and all who take 
his line of argument would remark ... I am charmed with his doctrine, 
that what appears is to each one, but I wonder that he did not begin 
his book on Truth with a declaration that a pig or a dogfaced baboon, 
or some other yet stranger monster which has sensation, is the measure 
of all things, then he might have shown a magnificent contempt for our 
opinion of him by informing us at the outset that while we were reverenc- 
ing him like a God for his wisdom he was no better than a tadpole not 
to speak of his fellow-men — would not this have produced an over- 
powering effect? For if truth is only sensation, and no man can discern 
another s feelings better than he, or has any superior right to determine 
his opinion is true or false, but each, as we have several times repeated, 
is to himself the sole judge, and everything that he judges is true and 
right, why, my friend, should Protagoras be preferred to the place of 
wisdom and instruction, and deserve to be well paid and we poor 
ignoramuses have to go to him, if each one is the measure of his own 
wisdom . . . The attempt to supervise or refute the notions or opinions 
of others would be a tedious and enormous piece of folly, if to each man 
Us own are right; and this must be the case if Protagoras’s truth is the 
real truth. 

As Socrates proved above, one must begin on a positive footing in 
matters pertaining to the nature or objectivity of truth; to assert that 
truth cannot be known or that truth is relative leads to absurd conclu- 
sions which prove self-defeating. It is necessary to begin with the philo- 
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sophical stand: At least some things can be known; and that truth is not 
merely a matter of subjective opinion. 

The m^e assertion that truth is a matter of opinion does not make 
it so; for example, if a child, or adult for that matter, sincerely and com- 
pletely bdieves that a drink containing arsenic is wholesome and nour- 
ishing, the mere belief that he holds it to be true will not make it so. 
Should he chance to drink it, then he will be as dead as if he believed 
it to be lethal. 

Error is subjective and relative to the person whose mind entertains 
the erroneous notion, not truth. Error does not exist in outer reality, 
but only in the mind of the individual who fancies it. In the above 
illustration of the individual who fancied arsenic to be harmless, that 
false belief existed only in the mind of the person who held to the 
erroneous belief, not in fact, that is, not in the outside world of objective 
reality. 


SOCRATES: THE SOCRATIC DIALECTIC 

The Socratic dialectic is essentially a method of conveisaUon, one in 
whidi an issue is discussed concerning an object with every possible 
point of view represented. Socrates regarded reasoning as inner conver- 
sation. Truth concerning an object is attained by viewing it and dis- 
cussing it from every conceivable angle thereby deriving the nature 
of an object, its law, its essence; this technique is essentially the dia- 
lectical method. Its objective is to determine what one object in partic- 
ular has in common with those similar to it; for example, whatever quality 
water has in common with other bodies of water constitutes its true 
nature or its law. Socrates “observed that the expression dialegesthai, 
‘to reason,’ had its origin in people’s practice of meeting together to 
reason on matters, and distinguishing them according to their several 
kinds.” ^ 

The truth or nature of an object is essentially its definition; conse- 
quently if one is capable of adequately defining an object, ho has, in 
effect, discovered its truth. One method of effecting this goal was through 
the use of Socratic irony, that is, pretending complete ignorance of a 
subject thereby forcing one’s opponent to forego all presuppositions 
and biases so as to begin from scratch. 

One reason for beginning on such an dementary level was due to 
the constant misuse or abuse of words, such as the employment of 

^Xoiophon, Memorab&ia, IV, 5, 12; tr. by John Selly Watson. 
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ambiguous and vague language whicjh althou^ basically meaningless, 
functions at times as an effective shield when logical defenses are in- 
adequate and weak. The Socratic method of irony would ‘smoke out’ 
all such offenders by pretending ignorance of the meaning of such 
tenns and humbly requesting that his opponent, who seemingly uses 
them authoritatively and ably, confident of understanding their full 
meaning, define them. Definition is a most difiBcult and exasperating 
requirement; occasionally, even the most able find themselves groping 
for proper definitions of terms. This being the case, meaningless and 
vague terms are bandied about, particularly by individuals who ddiber- 
ately take refuge in ambiguous terminology to support their inherently 
indefensihle positions, despite the fact that to do so is intellectually 
dishonest. 

An indispensable requisite to the successful utilization of die Socratic 
method and its element of irony, besides feigning ignorance, is the 
almost invariable emplo)ment of questions. Socrates rarely made declara- 
tive statements; even when confronted with a question, he would answer 
with another question. The Socratic method is basically one of interro- 
gation; not merely interrogating an opponent regarding the logical 
consistency of his reasoning, and the definition ascribed to various words, 
but a diorough interrogation of the topic under discussion from every 
possible relationship. By weighing the pros and cons of a particular 
subject, one may derive its truth or nature, that is, he may establish a 
law or thesis regarding it. 

In the following excerpt from Xenophon’s MemorabUia of Socrates, ^ 
note carefully the masterful technique of Socrates as he beautifully exe- 
cutes his dialectical method with most of its phases apparent: (1) 
exploring a topic from every conceivable point of view, (2) restricting 
oneself to asking questions only, even when confronted with a question, 
(3) arriving evaitually at a definition or principle regarding a discussed 
issue, (4) the pretence of ignorance and the assumption that his oppo- 
nent in debate is the learned one on the presently discussed matter, 
(6) the eventual persuasion of an opponent to his own position. The 
following discussion entails a moral issue which is of typical Socratic 
interest. Socrates was indifferent to cosmological issues, the results of 
which proved sterile, that is, they lached pertinency to life situations, 
whereas moral and psychological matters issued in results which were 
conducive to a good and happy life. 

“Are you willing then,” said Socrates, “that we should made a delta on 

this side, and an alpha on that, and then that we should put whatever 

^ Xenoihon, Memordb&io, IV, 2, 13-19; tr. by John Sdby Watson. 
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seems to us to be a work of justice under the delta, and whatever seems 
to be a work of injustice under the alpha'?’ “If you think that we need 
those letters,” said Euthydemus, “make them.” Socrates, having made the 
letters as he pioposed, asked, “Does falsehood then exist among mankind?” 
“It does assuredly,” replied he. “Under which head shall we place it? 
“Under injustice, certainly ” “Does deceit also exist?” “Unquestionably.” 
“Under which head shall we place that?” “Evidentally under injustice.” 
“Does mischievousness exist?” “Undoubtedly.” "And the enslaving of 
men?” “That, too, prevails.” “And shall neither of these things be placed 
by us under justice, Euthydemus^*” “It would be strange if they .should 
be,” said he. “But,” said Socrates, “if a man, being cho.sen to lead an army, 
should reduce to slavery an unjust and hostile people, should we say 
that he committed injustice?” “No, certainlv,” replied he. “Should we not 
rather say that he acted justly?” “Indisputably ” “And if, in the c-ourse of 
the war with them, he should practise deceit?” “Th,at also would be just,” 
said he. “And if he .should steal and carry off their property, would he 
not do what was just?” “Certainly,” said Euthydemus, “but I thought at 
first you asked these questions only with reference to oui friends.” 
“Then,” said Socrates, “all that we have placed undei the head of in- 
justice, we must also place under that of justice?” “It seems so,” replied 
Euthjdemus. “Do you agree, then,” continued Sociates, “that, having 
so placed them, we should make a new' distinction, that it is just to do 
such things with regard to enemies, but unjust to do them with regard 
to friends, and that towards his friends our general should be as guileless 
as possible?” “By all means,” replied Euthjdemus. “Well, then,” said 
Socrates, “If a general, seeing his army dispirited, should tell them, 
inventing a falsehood, that au.xiliaries weie coming, and should, by that 
invention, check the despondency of his troops, under which head should 
we place such an act of deceit?” “It appears to me,” said Euthydemus, 
“that we must place it under ju.stice.” “And if a father, when his son 
requires medicine, and refuses to take it, should deceive him, and give 
him the medicine as ordinary food, and, by adopting such deception, 
should lestore him to health, under which head must we place such an 
act of deceit?” “It appears to me that we must put it under the same 
head.” “And if a person, w'hen his friend was in despondency, should, 
through fear that he might kill himself, steal or take away his .sword, 
or any other weapon, under which head must we place that act?” "That, 
iLssuredly, we must place under justice.” ‘Tou say, then,” said Socrates, 
“that not even towards our friends must we act on all occasions without 
deceit?” “We must not indeed,” said he, "for I retract what I said before, 
if I may be permitted to do so.” “It is indeed much better that you should 
be permitted,” said Socrates, “than that you should not place actions on 
the right side But of those who deceive their friends in order to injure 
them (that we may not leave even tliis point unconsiderod), which of 
the two is the more unjust, he who does so intentionally or he who does 
so involuntarily?” “Indeed, Socrates," said Euthydemus, “I no longer 
put confidence in the answers which I give; for all ^t I said before 
appears to me now to be quite different from what I then thought; how- 
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ever, let me venture to say that he who deceives intentionally is more 
unjust tiian he who deceives involTmtarily.” 

Socrates bound virtue inextricably with knowledge, equating the two, 
for “knowledge is virtue’ and ‘virtue is knowledge.’ Sinful actions are 
reducible to ignorance as also are servile ones. Socrates interrogates 
Exithydemus: ^ “ ‘Do you know any persons called slave-like?’ T do.’ 
•Whether for their knowledge or their ignorance?’ Tor thdr ignorance, 
certainly . . .’ Tt therefore becomes us to exert ourselves in every way 
to avoid being like slaves.’ ” Socrates pxnrsues die discussion of ignorance 
still further by delving into self-knowledge, an area in which few per- 
sons are adept, but most fancy themselves to be quite expert. Self- 
knowledge is of particular value, not only in gaining psychological 
self-control but in acquiring control over one’s overt or moral behavior, in 
other words, gaining moral excellence. The average person assumes 
that he possesses control and knowledge of self since he is doser and 
more familiar with his own person than is anyone else; but this is not 
stricjtly the case, often a psychologist or a person of insight knows more 
about an indixudual than he does himself. In the vein of the present 
discmssion, Socrates continues engaging in conversation with Euthy- 
demus with the query: ^ 

‘Tell me, Euthydemus, have you ever gone to Delphi?” ‘Tes, twice," 
replied he. “And did you observe what is written somewhere on the 
temple wall, KNOW THYSELF?” “I did.” "And did you take no thought 
of that inscription, or did you attend to it, and try to examine yoxirself, 
to ascertain what sort of character you are?” “I did not indeed try, for 
I thou^t that I knew very well already, since I should hardly kncrw 
anything else if I did not Imow myself.” “But whether does he seem to 
you to know himself, who knows his own name merely, or he who (like 
people buying horses, who do not think that they know the horse that 
they want to know, until they have ascertained whether he is tractable 
or unruly, whether he is strong or weak, swift or slow, and how he is 
as to other points which are serviceable or disadvantageous in the use 
of a horse, so he), having ascertained widi regard to himself how he 
is adapted for the service of mankind, knows his own abilities?” “It 
appears to me, I must confess, that he who does not know his own 
abilities, does not know himself.” “But is it not evident,” said Socrates, 
“diat men enjoy a great number of blessings in consequence of knowing 
themselves, and incur a great number of evils, throu^ being deceived 
in themselves? For they who know themselves know what is suitable 
for them, and distinguish between what they can do and what they can- 
not; and, by doing what they know how to do, procure for themsdves 

1 Ibid.. 24-29. 

s Ibid,, excerpts hrom 22-23. 
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what they need, and are prosperous, and, by abstaining from what they 
do not know, live blamelessly, and avoid being unfortunate. By this knowl- 
edge of themselves, too, they can form an opinion of other men, and, 
by their experience of the rest of mankind, obtain for themselves what 
is good, and guard against what is evil. But they who do not know them- 
selves, but are deceived in their own powers, are in similar case with 
regard to other men, and other human affairs, and neither understand 
what they require, nor what they are doing, nor the characters of those 
with whom they connect themselves, but, being in error as to all these 
particulars they fail to obtain what is good, and fall into evil. They, on 
t he other hand, who understand what they take in hand, succeed in what 
they attempt, become esteemed and honored; those who resemble 
them in nhararf-fir Willingly form cozmexions with them; those who are 
unsuccessful in hfe desire to be assisted with their advice, and to prefer 
them to themselves; they place in them their hopes of good, and love 
them, on all these accounts, beyond all other men. But those, again, 
who do not know what they are doing, who make an unhajppy choice 
in life, and are unsuccessful in what they attempt, not only incur losses 
and suffering in their own affairs, but become, in consequence, dis- 
reputable and ridiculous, and drag out their lives in contempt, and dis- 
honour. Among states, too, you see that such as, from ignorance of their 
own strength, go to war with others that are more powerful, are, some 
of them, utterly overthrown, and others reduced from freedom to slavery/^ 

The Socratic injunction, "Know thyself together with the Socratic 
dictum. Virtue is knowledge^ have far readhing psychological and ethical 
implications. The man who is cognizant of his limitations and remains 
within the bounds of discretion can accomplish more and be more con- 
tent, if not happier, than he could possibly be otherwise. Often an 
individual’s major worries stem from his inability to conquer self or 
resolve mental conflicts, whereas the problem can be greatly alleviated 
by learning to live with himself and remaining within the restrictions 
of his handicaps and other limitations resulting from individual differ- 
ences. 


HEGEL: THE HEGELIAN DIALECTIC 


When dealing with either the Socratic dialectic or the Hegelian dia- 
lectic, it is necessary to retain the idea in mind that each is a system 
of logic or reasoning. The average person unwarrantedly assumes that 
principles of traditional logic (Aristotelian logic), since they are ideal 
immutable objects, are applicable to dynamic processes of life such as 
its swift and ever-changing tempo, nature, history, and individual life; 
but Axistotdian logic, the traditional logic of the syllogism, deals ^with 
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static class relationships only, and is incapable of application to tiie 
ever-changing events which continually alter with time or with facts 
which never remain identical even &om one instant to the nes±. The 
most that the syllogism is capable of accomplishing is to relate one class 
of objects to another by placing one set in another or denying tihat one 
class or a portion of it is included in another. It merely states that if all 
of the members of the class men’ are included in the class ‘mortal,’ and 
if ‘Socrates’ is a ‘man’ then the class ‘Socrates* is found to be in the class 
‘mortal’ for such is the meaning of the classic syllogism: 

All men are mortal 
Socrates is a man 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 

It is a static logic which does no more than merely classify three difiE^ent 
sets, two at a time in three different propositions: 

All men are (in the class) mortal. 



Socrates is (in the dass) man. 
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Hence, if lie is in the class man thai he is, by virtue of that fact, in the 
class of mortals. 



According to Hegel, the universe is basically an organic vi^hole whidi 
ffnjws and devdops from age to age; this fact holds true for the physi- 
cal and natural world as well as for individuals and society, including 
the history of the human race. This being the case, a dynamic logic 
which is capable of breaking through or transcending the barrier of 
‘dass logic’ (syllogism) is a vital necessity. The Hegelian dialectic rises 
to the occasion. 

Hegel’s dialectic is essentially a method based on the presupposition 
that all reality is ultimatdy related; the dialectic is a device which con- 
nects facts or points out their various relationships with eadh other, and 
ultimatdy with the whole of reality. Isolated relationships such as are 
found in Aristotle’s syllogistic logic are abstractions, and owing to that 
fact do not constitute truth since “the truth is the whole.” 

Hegd would probably laugh himself to scorn at the American court 
system of requiring oaths by swearing to the formula: "tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” The whole truth is the 
Absolute, and requires an absolute mind to comprehend, hence only 
God knows the whole truth. The court room situation deteriorates fur- 
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ther when the individual occupying the witness stand is asked a multiple 
question (fallacy) such as ‘Where did you hide the murder weapon?* 
and is expected to be responsive to the question when he had nothing 
to do with the crime. 

Such isolated statements are in Hegel’s estimation abstractions, there- 
fore are false. A correct statement cannot be regarded as truth unless 
it is the whole truth, that is, unless it is related to every object which is 
in any manner connected with it. A true statement is one which is con- 
crete, one which is related to every pertinent fact associated with it. 
It is a relatively simple matter to lie by telling the truth, and in such 
cases Hegd would insist that a correct statement may have been uttered, 
but not the truth, unless the whole truth is brought to light. Consider 
the follo-wing example in which falsehood is conveyed throu^ correct 
statanents and which the average parson would regard as truth: Mr. 
Milksop, a timid individual, is the only person at his place of employ- 
ment who has not received a raise in salary. His wife, aware of a pattern 
that only persons who request an increase in pay receive it, demands that 
unless her husband goes to his superior die following day and requests 
a raise, she will divorce him, Mr. Milksop, deeply disturbed at the 
thought of either prospect, spaids the following day attempting to rally 
aaough courage to approach his employer. Unable to bring himself to 
confront his boss, he procrastinates until ten minutes b^re closing 
time, at which time he forces himself to go to his employer’s office where 
he finds only the secretary present. She informs him that only a moment 
ago the boss left for the day and should he hurry, he might be able to 
overtake him. Mr. Milksop looks down the corridor in time to catch a 
glimpse of his superior rounding the comer and disappearing out of 
sight. Unable and unwilling to pursue the matter any fuiiher, he returns 
home where his wife, reading his forlorn countenance as a sign of de- 
feat, asks in a stem voice: ‘Did you see your boss today?* Actually, he 
did, heace he responds, Tes.’ She inquires further, ‘Did you get your 
raise in pay?* His reply is, ‘No.’ Most people would probably say that 
he told the truth in this situation, but Hegel would contend that only 
accurate statements were made, however, the tmth was withhdid since 
the ‘truth is the whole,’ and unless the whole tmth is given, then abstract 
statements would have to be regarded as false. 

The Hegelian dialectic is predicated on the organic theory of truth 
and reaUty, or as it is now coming more to be called, the coherence 
theory of truth. This theory implies that the universe is ultimately an 
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organic whole whose parts compose a unified systematized interrelated 
network of facts. The network of facts of which the universe is composed 
is rationally ordered and constructed, accordingly it can be rationally 
deduced since the nature of the world is basically rational. In his 
Philosophy of History, Hegel writes: “Anaxagoras was the first to enunci- 
ate the doctrine that nous. Understanding generally, or Reason, governs 
the world. It is not intelligence as self-conscious Reason, — not a Spirit 
as such that is meant; and we must clearly distinguish these from each 
other. The movemait of the solar system takes place according to un- 
changeable laws. These laws are Reason, implicit in the phenomena in 
question. But neither the sun nor the planets, which revolve around it 
according to these laws, can be said to have any consciousness of them 
. . . Nature is the embodiment of Reason ... it is unchangeably subordi- 
nate to universal laws.”^ In the same work, he says: “Reason is the 
substance of the universe . . . the design of the world is absolutely ra- 
tional.” Again: “Reason is the True, the Eternal, the absolutely potocrfuZ 
essence ... it reveals itself in the World, and that in that World nothing 
dse is revealed but this.” 

Hegel’s dictum: The real is the rational' and The rational is the real’ 
is effectivdy illustrated in the light of modem scientific advancements; 
for sample, consider the fact of infra-red or ultra-violet which are 
imperceptible as colors to tihe naked eye, yet have been discovered as 
genuine facts despite human inability to sense them at all. The explana- 
tion is that th^ are rational facts which behave according to rational 
principles and have been discovered by the use of hiunan intelligence 
and reason. Although the range of human sense perception pertaining 
to color is limited approximately from 700 millimicrons to 400 millimi- 
crons (infra-red and ultra-violet fall above and below this range), man 
transcends the limits of sense by the use of intelligence; gaininj r knowl- 
edge of extra-sensory reality such as infra-red, x-ray, etc., not because 
man has x-ray vision, but because the universe is ultimately and funda- 
mentally rational, and consequently can be known by the use of rational 
techniques where sense knowledge is deficient. 

The world, being fundamentally a wnivorse, one huge integrated and 
related system, is an interconnected one in which a single fact is even- 
tually linked with every other fact of the universe like a chain reaction, 
or like a fuse set off at any point which will eventually touch off every 
other point. Isolated facts do not exist; each is an integral part of an 
organic whole, and it is precisely for this reason that Uie truth is the 

^ ’Ra inl a t ed by J. Stbree. 
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whole/ whereas isolated parts are abstractions severed £roin ihe concrete 
whole, hence never constitute truth. Any abstraction whatever, such as 
die fallacy of vicious abstraction indicates, is a distortion of the facts 
of reality, and accordingly must be considered fallacious. Consider the 
example of a man who is branded a killer on the premise that he killed 
an iimocent human being. However, when the complete facts of the 
case are brought to light and the total situation is considered as an 
organic whole, it is revealed that the murderer in question is a surgeon 
who was hastily summoned to a hospital and begged to do whatever 
possible to save the life of an automobile accident victim. The surgeon’s 
findings indicate that the victim is a hopeless case who has only hours 
to live, but a remote possibility exists wherein emergency surgery may 
possibly prove successful. The victim’s relatives plead with the surgeon 
to proceed immediately with the operation, but when he does the 
patient’ s weakened condition, imable to withstand the shodc of surgery, 
succumbs to death as the indsion is made by the surgeon. With eaou^ 
facts in hand to see the truth which the organic whole reveals, it becomes 
obvious that the abstract fact of branding the siugeon a killer, althou^ 
a correct statement, is not the truth. 

The doser one arrives at the whole, die nearer he approaches the 
truth, wh^eas the less concrete or the more abstract his statements, 
that is, the more isolated they are, the more erroneous they are despite 
their correctness. Correct statements are not necessarily true unless they 
are bound integratively in a relationship with the organic whole. Since 
all truth coheres in one complete whol^ it follows that the person who 
has the most complete or coherent explanation of all the facts of a situa- 
tion must be regarded as possessing die truth, and of having best proved 
his case. For example, the more pieces a person has constructed in the 
formation of a jig-saw puzzle, die more meaningful the picture becomes 
until die entire picture is evident, whereas abstract pieces ladk signifi- 
cance unless rdated to the rest whidi compose the whole. Note the dose, 
if not identical, resemblance of this concept to the coherence criterion 
of truth which is predicated on the Hegelian dictum: ‘the truth is the 
whole.’ 

One reason, perhaps the reason, why abstract statements, althou^ 
correct are not true, is that the whole is an organic whole, consequendy 
the parts do not add up mathematically to it since the organic whole 
(Gestak) is always greater than the mathematical sum of its individual 
parts. For example, water usually possesses the characteristic of wetness 
but neither of its component parts, hydrogel nor oxygen, has the quality 
of wetness. 
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This is an excellent position from which to catapult to our next point, 
the triad of which the dialectic is chiefly composed: thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. 

ThesiSf Anti^iesis, and Synthesis. 

“Dialectic is nothing more than a subjective seesaw of arguments pro 
and con, where the absence of sterling thought is disguised by the 
subtlety which gives birth to sudh arguments But in its true and proper 
dbaracter. Dialectic is the very nature and essence of eveiything pred- 
icated by mere understanding, — the law of things and of the finite as 
a whole ... By Dialectic is meant the in-dwelling tendency outwards by 
which the one-sidedness and limitation of the predicates of understand- 
ing is seal in its true Ught, and shown to be the negation of them.” ^ 

The principle parts of the Hegelian dialectic are: thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis, principle of negativity, position, reconciliation or sublation. 
Logical reasoning must begin wi^ some fact, any fact; it does not matter 
where one’s starting point is since the dialectical process will eventually 
relate every fact to every other due to the inherent reciprocal relation 
of each fact to every oiar in the universe. 

One’s position is his ‘thesis,’ the initial fact to come under the activa- 
tion of the dialectical principle. Consider the concept ‘man;’ as an ab- 
stract concept it is meaningless; to define it or give it any meaning entails 
the principle of negativity, relating it to that which it is not, namely, 
its ‘antithesis.’ To define man as a rational animal is to ascribe to the 
abstract notion man a characteristic which in itself is not man but a 
quality other than man, per se, yet which man possesses. An antithesis 
is necessary for the diesis to be meaningful since the concept man in the 
abstract is meaningless. In this light, Hegel refers to pure abstract being 
as nofhing. “Mare being, as it is mere abstraction, is therefore the ab- 
solutely negative: which, in a similarly inunediate aspect, is just 
NOTHING.” 2 

However, “being,’ that initial abstract concept ^an,’ “yields to dia- 
lectic and sinks into its opposite,” a procedure effected by the principle 
of negativity. In otiier words, every thesis contains widiin itself its own 
antithesis and when activated by the principle of negativity, a severe 
conflict ensues, following which edash the thesis and antithesis are ‘recon- 
ciled’ or ‘sublated’ (aufgehoben) in a higher synthesis. The sjmthesis, in 
turn, becomes a new thesis which encounters its antithesis producing, as 
a result of its confilic^ a synthesis. The process is practically an endless 

s The Logic of Hegel, tr. by William Wallace. 
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one which eventually entails rdating tiie original thesis to every fact in 
the universe. Not only is the dialectic a system of logic, it constitutes 
the logic of a growing universe, history, and personality. In Hegel’s 
estimation, there is no progress without coiiflict (of thesis and antithesis); 
the greater the intensity of conflict, the more accderated the growth or 
progress. The severest form of conflict is war which would indicate that 
war is the greatest cause of progress, hence good. War is capable of 
bringing out man’s finest qualities: heroism, sacrifice, loyalty to country, 
love of freedom, etc. 

The dialectic, the only proper means of gaining a thorough or accurate 
understanding of personality, is applicable to individual life. An isolated 
act committed by a person is insufficient to judge his personality, such 
acts must be understood in the light of the history of an individual — 
a complete case study from infancqr, and even before, induding heredity, 
is relevant and necessary. Just as it is impossible to explain a person’s 
phobia of flying in an airplane by the fear he exhibits on entering a 
plane, because tlie explanation lies hidden in some previous experiences 
which are responsible for the phobic symptoms, any other isolated action 
taken by itself is logically inexplicable unless related to other experiences 
in the light of the individual’s history. 

The nature of the dialectic is such that swings occur from thesis to 
antithesis by the prindple of negativity; the more extrene the thesis, 
the wider die swing to its opposite, the antithesis. Occasionally, an ex- 
treme and militant Atheist in youth turns out to be a person whose 
childhood was very rdigious, such as one who served regularly as an 
altar boy. If the spirit of the dialectic continues, wholesome growth and 
development results, swinging the pendulum of the dialectic once more 
to the rdigious side, except that on its return, it ascends to a more 
moderate and devated position. 

What holds true of the dialectic in individual life is valid for society 
or history — the pendulum of die dialectic swings (by the prindple of 
negativity) from one extreme (thesis) to the opposite extreme (anti- 
thesis), the dash of both issues in a reconciliation (sublation) from 
which a new synthesis emerges. The synthesis is a new creation of higher 
calibre than either thesis or antithesis, yet possesses characteristics of 
both. This synthesis, in turn, becomes a new thesis which finds its even- 
tual conflict in its antithesis terminating by sublation or reconciliation 
in anothm: synthesis which once more becomes a new thesis to continue 
the dialectical process anew. The dialectic is a continuing process 
which strives to attain the absolute. 
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Thesis 



A^nUthesis 


THE HEGELIAN DIALECTIC 

The dialectic is active throu^ tiie efforts of the ‘World Spirit^ (WeU- 
Geist) in human history, both intellectual and social In the intellectual 
history of man, namdy, die history of philosophy, the dialetic develops 
new ideas (syntihesis) by the dash of one idea (thesis) with another 
(antithesis), proving that new ideas are generated out of a conflict of 
older antithetical ones. In early Greek philosophy, the Monistic school of 
thou^t clashed with the Pluralistic school of &ou^t to stimulate the 
growth of philosophical ideas. Later, Plato’s Idealism found its antithesis 
in Aiistotdianism in the antithetical concepts of ‘universals’ and particu- 
lars.’ The Middle Ages also underwent its dialectical process of Plato- 
nism in the first p^od as the thesis, and Axistotelianism in the second 
pmiod as its antithesis. In the modem period of the history of philosophy, 
the dialectic found the Weli-Geist oscillating from the thesis whidh took 
the form of Continental Rationalism in Europe colliding with its anti- 
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thesis, Bntish Empiricism and eventuating in the synthesis of German 
Idealism, which subsequently became a new thesis finding its antithesis 
in the philosophies of the recmt past such as Marx’s Dialectical Material- 
ism, Kierkegaard's Existentialism, etc. 

The dialectical course of the Welt-Geist is manifest also in the social 
history of man from the beginning of time. Tracing it from Greco-Roman 
times to the present, we find the thesis, Greco-Roman culture encoimter- 
ing its antithesis, Judeo-Christian culture. The secually loose Roman 
mores drove Christians into monastic life resulting in the synthesis of 
the Dark Ages. The Dark Ages, as synthesis, becomes the new thesis 
which encountars its antithesis, the Renaissance, a paiod of return to an 
elevated level of a rebirth of Greco-Roman culture with its concomitant 
sexual excess and laxity, even to the extent of wideqiread homosexuality, 
such as was prevalent in the times of early Greece. The Renaissance, now 
the new thesis, finds the pendulum swinging once more to the other side, 
and on a hi^er level than ever before in the nature of the Reformation 
Period. When the Reformation Period, with its Puritanical way of life, 
becomes the new thesis, it confronts, as its antithesis, the present culture 
which is gradually becoming dominated by anti-Puritanical modes of 
life, as is evidenced by an emphasis on the irrational unconscious with 
its animal cravings of the Id’, such as tau^t by Freudian Psychoanalysis, 
and the bipolar nature of man as both good and evil, such as taught by 
Existentialists. 

History does not move in cycles, but in asc^ding q>irals whose swings 
gradually converge to a moderate position as th^ elevate toward the 
apex as the figure below indicates. 


Synthesis 


Synthesis (New Thesis) 

Synthesis (New Thesis) 

Synthesis (& 

New Thesis) 
Synthesis (& 

New 
Thesis 



4th Antithesis 
3rd Antithesis 
2nd Antithesis 


Antithesis 


THE HEGEUAN DIALECTIC 
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All dialectical progress is of this same nature and indeed it must be, 
for die dialectic is a principle inherent in all reality; furthermore the 
great World Spirit (Welt-Geist) determines the course of all human his- 
tory, not great leadars who merdy embody the 'spirit of the times’ (Zetf- 
Geist). When Napoleon marched on Gamany, which Hegel regarded as 
the inevitable outcome of the dialectic, he philosophically ranarked that 
there goes the Welt-Geist. 

However, at best, man merely is the embodiment of the Welt-Geist, “the 
hi^er judge is the universal and absolute Spirit alone — the World- 
Spirit . . . Out of this dialectic rises the universal Spirit, the unlimited 
World-Spirit, pronouncing its judgment— and its judgment is the highest 
— upon the finite nations of the world’s history; for the history erf the 
world is the world’s court of justice.”^ 

A J. AYER: SKEPTICISM 

The greatest Skeptic of ancient times was the philosopher Gorgias, a 
Sophist who contended that nothing can be known and if perchance 
anyone did by some strange circumstance come to know it, he could not 
impart his information to anotha:. An interval of approximately two 
thousand years elapsed before another particularly outstanding Skeptic, 
unda the name of David Hume, made an appearance on the philosophi- 
cal scene. Hxmie’s claim was that knowledge, if it wae to be considaed 
valid, had to be the object of sense paception; philosophically, this 
is termed Empiricism. The fundamental premise of the Empiricist, par- 
ticularly Hum^ is that sense impressions furnish the individual with tib.e 
truth of the world aound him 

David Hume 

The Empiricist of Hume’s type would deny the existence of God, imWy 
a sense impression could be gained of Him; the same holds true of life 
eternal,’ the human soul, and all things spiritual; howeva, in the case of 
Hume, he denies the existence not only of the aforementioned, but of 
matta, scientific laws (such as the law of gravity), and the laws of 
caxisation (sudh as heat is the cause of friction). His contention is that 
a law or cause is impacq?tible, hence nonexistent. If one objects to tihis, 
he need only observe vrith meticulous care the repeated dropping of a 
penefl to determine whetha or not he is capable of seeing the law of 
gravity. Obviously, the law of gravity is nonobservable, for if it virae, a 
pason could draw a picture of it, but this is impossible since the only 

Scriffis^ tr. by J. Loeweaberg (New York: Charles 
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tiling observable is a sequence of events from the peadl at rest in one’s 
hand through its descent to the floor — no more. He does not observe a 
consequence such as the law of gravity would necessarily be; a conse- 
quence is a logical inference a principle, and as such cannot be perceived 
but conceived. 

By the same line of reasoning, Hume denies the existaice of an objec- 
tive universe arotmd us which is materially substantial; he asserts Aat 
material substance cannot be proved because we are unable to obtain 
impressions of it. To hold an orange in one’s hand and say, 1 have a sense 
impression of a material orange,’ is a mistaken notion, since a visual im- 
age of an orange is not orange itself, but only a psychological image of it. 
Inasmuch as the most that one can possibly have as evidence or proof of 
the orange is a mental perception, he has no right to claim diat the 
mental image has any objective edstence whatever, that is to say, what 
right has anyone to jump from the fact of a sense impression to claim- 
ing it is a sense impression of something, since the most that one has 
empirically, is an impression per se, not an impression of matter? 

On the Isasis of the foregoing line of reasoning, Hume believes that he 
has disproved the existence of metaphysical (ultimate) reality. In his 
An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, he brazenly dedares: 
"When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, what havoc 
must we make? If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance; let us ask. Does it contain any abstract reason^- 
ing concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any expert- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit 
it then to the flames; for it can contain nothing but sophistry and iUu- 
sion.” 

Hume here has overlooked a serious and crucial point; when he con- 
fidently asserts that dU knowledge comes by impressions only, he neglects 
to rule out the basic premise of his entire epistemologicsd philosophy, 
namely, the principle (and principles are invalid forms of knowledge 
since they are not impressions nor does one ever obtain an impression of 
thorn), ‘all knowledge comes from sense experience.’ In the last analysis, 
Hume assumes this principle as valid knowledge, despite the fact that it 
is not subject to sense impression. If Hume is entitled to claim validity 
for his principles then whatever grants him this ri^l^ entitles all others 
to the same privilege. 

A. /. Ayer 

A. /. Ayer’s skepticism stems from a philosophy of Logical Positivism 
with its basic tenet or criterion of truth being: “A statement is directly 
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verifiable if it is either itself an observation-statement, or . . . entails at 
le£tst one observation-statenent.” ^ As we shall eventually discover, tiiis 
fundamental and indispeisable statement is a principle and as such is 
imverifiable by observation, consequently Ayer built his entire philoso- 
phy on a self-contradiction, namely, a prineple rejected by itself. 

At any rate, let us proceed and see what magnificent philosophical 
mansions are built upon this untenable foundation. Actually, Logical 
Positivists, aware of this serious and catastrophic weakness in their phil- 
osophy, feel justified in continuing to build the superstructure of their 
philosophy upon it despite its indefensible foundations, since it ‘yields 
such fine productive results.’ Wittgenstein, generally regarded as the 
father of Logical Positivism, aware of the inherent self-contradiction in 
the premise of this school of thought, in his classic work Tractatus Logfr 
co-PhUosophicus, says that the Logical Positivist must discard the al- 
legorical ladder which was used as the instrument to ascend, as if never 
used or needed at all. “My propositions serve as elucidations in the fol- 
lowing way: anyone who understands me eventually recognizes them as 
nonsensical, when he has used them — as steps — to climb up beyond 
them. (He must, so to speak, throw away the ladder after he has dimbed 
up it.)” 2 As is evidenced by the foregoing, it is most difficult, and some 
philosophers consider it impossible, to maintain a skeptical position with- 
out encountering self-contradictions; they appear to be inherent in the 
basic system itself. 

Assuming the premise of the Logical Positivist to be true, namely that 
only observable statements are verifiable, then by simple infcaronc^ all 
metaphysical realities (ultimately real substances, not merely apparent 
objects) are^ ipso facto, false. For example, God, who has no phenomenal 
manifestation (hence is imperceptible by sense obsoivation) cannot be 
said to exist; and, if perchance He did have some appearance, then only 
the phenomenal manifestation would be real, not the Spirit which is the 
essence of God. Ayer writes: “If ‘god’ is a metaphysical term, then it 
cannot be even probable that a god exists. For to say that ‘God exists’ 
is to make a metaphysical utterance which cannot be either true or 
false. And by the same criterion no sentence which purports to describe 
the nature of a transcendent god can possess any literal significance." ^ 
The same maintains regarding the soul of any object; man’s soul is not 

lA J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1946, 
and New York: Dov» Publications, Inc.), 13. 

2 Ludwig Wittgenstdn, Tractatus Logico-PhUosophious (London; Roudedge & 
Eegan Pam Ltd., 1933), Proposition 6,54. 

tlbid^llS. 
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real since it fails to meet the requirements of the above criterion of 
truth, only his outward manifestations are verifiable facts. 

If, to the novitiate in philosophy, this appears unpalatable or difiScult 
to accept, then he faces an evai greater perpledty when scientific reali- 
ties are subjected to die Logical Positivist’s ^piiical test. For example, 
electricity per se is nonobservable alihou^ its phenomenal manifesta- 
tions such as illumination, shodk, heat, etc. are physically apparent, ac- 
cordingly only the so-called effects of dectridty are verifiable facts, not 
dectricity itself. The ‘soul’ of artificial h^t, heat, dectiical shock, etc. 
must be ruled out as genuinely real, only its obsCTvable manifestations, 
that is, only what is often rderred to as the effects of dectricity, are gen- 
uine facts, since these alone yield to the scrutiny of sense observation. 
What was just predicated of dectridty and its ^ects mafnfains for all 
other ‘sdQitific’ realities such as li^t waves, sound waves, horsepower, 
x-rays, and even the atom itself. Since the atom is not subject to common 
inspection by the senses, it is at best a useful ‘notion’ by which sdentists 
deal with physical facts. To be sure, the effects of the atom are quite per- 
ceptibly but this being the case, only the dfects can be count^anced as 
existing. 

The entire matter is complicated still further when an individual ques- 
tions the status of effects as genuine facts of experience. Effects them- 
sdves are not observable facts, they are logical inferences, and as such 
are nonobservable, hence unreal. For examply althou^ illumination 
horn a lamp is observable, electridty as its cause is hot, nor is illunoina- 
tion as effect (not as a phenomenal manifestation) observable dther; 
in other words, an individual may experience illumination but he does not 
experience effect, since effect is a logical inferency not an observable 
fact. 

Real electridty does not exist, only phenomenal iHumination; dectridty 
as nonobservable does not exist, only the manifestation of li^t. “Conse- 
quently, anyone who condemns the seosible world as a world of mere 
appearancy as opposed to reality, is saying something which, according 
to our criterion of significancy is literally nonsensical.” ^ 

Occasionally, an individual asks why Logical Positivists go to such ex- 
treme lengths in philc^sophy with such emphatic denials of ultimate reali- 
ty. The answer is probably twofold: First of all, th^ are eagar to keep 
sdenc:e pure and unadulterated from pseudo and occult influences which 
can deteriorate it as wdl as hamper its progress, achnittedly a noble en- 
deavor. In a sense they are unofflc^ or self-appointed guardians of sd- 
ence, but secondly, a number of them may have gravitated to this position 

^ Ibid., 39^ 
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because tie acceptance of the tenets of this philosophy would pre- 
clude belirf in religious values such as God, soul, immortality, etc. In 
other words, it is an excellent philosophical foundation upon which to 
build an A&dstic philosophy despite Ayer’s assertion that “It is im- 
portant not to confuse this view of religious assertions with the view that 
is adopted by atheists or agnostics. For it is characteristic of an agnostic 
to hnid that the existence of a god is a possibility in which there is no 
good reason ^ther to believe or disbelieve; and it is characteristic of an 
atheist to hold that it is at least probable that no god exists. And our 
view that all utterances about the nature of God are nonsensical, so far 
from being fdenticfll with, or even lending any support to, either of these 
fflmihaT contentions, is actually incompatible with them.” ^ Nevertheless, 
an Atheistic ^irit gravitates to this philosophy. 

ROYCE: TRUTH AS ABSOLUTE 

Josidh Boyce, one of the most eloquent voices in defence of Idealism 
and Absolutism, was a professor of philosophy at Harvard University over 
the turn of the century. Few philosophars achieved the literary compe- 
taice of Royc^ who was in demand as a speaker by women's societies in 
the vicinity of Boston; although they may not have understood his pro- 
found philosophical ideas, diey admired immensely the literary manner 
in which he phrased them. 

Royce was an adherent of Scientific Agnosticism, the belief that scien- 
tific facts are not ultimate nor can reality be derived from science. Sci- 
ence is limited to facts of description, in other words, sense data; another 
technique is necessary to determine the nature of ultimate reality. "What 
we know is that events happen to us, and happen in a certain fixed order. 
We do not know the ultimate causes of these events. If we lived on some 
other planet, doubtless causes of a very novel sort would become mani- 
fest to us, and our whole view of nature would change. It is self-contra- 
dictory, it is absurd, to make our knowledge the measure of all that isl 
The real world that causes our experience is a great x, wholly unknown 
to us excqpt in a few select phenomena, which happmr to fall within our 
ken. How wild to guess about the mysteries of the infinite!” * 

Scientific Agnosticism does not imply Metaphysical Agnosticism, name- 
ly the belief of Ayer and other Logied Positivists who purport the non- 

1 Ibid., US. 

2 Unless otherwise stated, the quotations cited in this section are from: Josiah 
Royce, The Spirit of Modem Philosophy (Boston: Houghton Mlflain Co.. 1882), 
Lecture XI. 
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existence of ultimate reality, nor is Royce a Metaphysical Agnostic. On 
the contrary, he is a staunch defender not only of idtimate reality, but 
of absolute truth, maintainmg that no foe can even possibly debate with 
him against his stand that truth is absolute unless first agreeing with him; 
should his foe accqit these terms of agreement, then debate is unneces- 
sary. The rationale of the argument rests on the contention that when the 
Relativist asserts “Truth is relative’ or “Truth is a matter of opinion,’ he is 
in effect making an absolute statement, which is tantamount to sa}dng: 
“The absolute truth is, truth is relative, not absolute.’ In other words, if 
the Relativist is to take an absolute stand on the matter, he has in effect 
abandoned Relativism; accordingly, an attempt to deny or even doubt the 
existence of absolute truth is an aJBSrmation of it. For example the utter- 
ance, “There is no absolute truth’ is an absolute assertion, if not an 
absolute claim. “The agnostic, I say, already asserts this existence — uncon- 
sciously, of course, as a rule, but none the less inevitably . . . There is 
no escape from the infinite Self [Absolute] except by self-contradiction. 
Ignorant as I am about first causes, I am at least dear, therefor^ about 
the Self. If you deny him, you already in denying afiSrm him. You reckon 
ill when you leave him out. “Him when you fly, he is the wings.’ He is 
the doubter and the doubt. You in vain flee from his presence . . . This 
truth is, I assmre you, simply a product of dry logic.” 

The Validity of the Metaphysically Real 

As determined as Ayer was in his contention diat ultimate reality 
(metaphysics) is nonexistent, equally adamant is Royce’s stand on be- 
half of the validity of metaphysically real substances; nevertheless, all 
ultimate substances must be ideally real, that is, composed of the nature 
of mind or spirit, not matter. 

Whereas, Ayer would deny the existence of electridty as being ultimate- 
ly real, Royce would not; Royce admitted the reality of both the phenom- 
enal appearances of objects as well as their metaphysical substance, but he 
would insist, however, on the nature or essence of their reality being 
ideal, spirit, or mind. This form of Idealism is known as Panpsychistn. 
“iBut now, at this point, the Berkeleyan idealist goes one step further. 
The real outside world that is still left unexplained and unanalyzed after 
its beauty, its warmth, its odors, its tastes, and its colors, and its tones, 
have been rdegated to the realm of ideal. truths, what do you now mean 
by nailing it real? No doubt it is known as somehow real, but what is this 
reality known as bdng? If you know that this world is still there and 
outer, as by hypothesis you know, you are bound to say what this outer 
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character implies for 3^ur thought. And here you have trouble. Is the 
outer world, as it exists outside of your ideas, or of anybody s ideas, 
something having shape, filling space^ possessing solidity, full of moving 
things? That would in the first place seem evident. The sound isnt out- 
side of me, but the sound-waves, you say, are. The colors are ideal facts; 
but die ether-waves don’t need a mind to know them. Warmth is ideal, 
but the physical fact called heat, this playing to and fro of molecules, is 
real, and is there apart from any mind. But once more, is this so evident? 
What do I mean by the shape of anything, or by the size of anything? 
Don’t I mean just the idea of shape or of size I am obliged to get under 
r<^ain drcumstanccs? What is the meaning of any property that I give 
to the real outer world? How can I express that property except in case 
I tTiinlc it in terms of my ideas? . . . Doubtless these ideas have a validity. 
They have this validity ... AH the reality that we attribute to our worH 
in so far as we know and can tell what we mean thereby, becomes ideal 
. . . Nothing whateva: can I say about my world yonder that I do not 
express in terms of mmd. What things are, extended, moving, colored, 
tunrful, majestic, beautiful, holy, what they are in any aspect of their 
nature, mathematical, logical, physical, sensuously pleasing, spiritually 
valuable, all this must mean for me only something that I have to express 
in the fashion of ideas. The more I am to know my world, the more of 
a mind I must have for the purpose. The closer I come to the truth about 
the things, the more ideas I get. Isn’t it plain, then, that if my world yon- 
da: is anything knowable at all, it must be in and for itself essentially a 
mental world? ... To what can things that go on in my mind conform 
unless it be to another mind? If the more my mind grows in mental dear- 
ness, the nearer it gets to the nature of reality, then surdy the reality 
that my mind thus resembles must be in itself mental.” 

When Royce asserts that the world is mind or mental, he definitely 
does not mean my mind or any other human’s mind; it is more than a 
mere subjective idea or mental notion, it is an outer real world of sub- 
stance which is more than a dead inert substance such as the Materialists 
envision it. At this point, the Idealist is at a loss for an acc^table term 
to describe outa: reality which is an object other than dead matter; al- 
thou^ ‘nonmaterial’ is inappropriate yet terms which are nonmaterial 
must be used, sudi as mind, ideal, spiritual, to ^ress the nature of the 
ultimatdy real world without, which is laden with energy, vitality, mind, 
life, experiaac^ etc., any substance but dead inert matter — unless, of 
course a person is willing to redefine the concept matter to signify non- 
material substance, such as mind, lif^ activity, energy, vitality, etc., in- 
stead of an inert substance. 
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Ayer purported that the ultimately real electricity did not exist, only 
the phenomenal manifestations of electricity (light, heat, etc.), but not 
electricity as a metaphysically real substance. Royce’s position is dia- 
metrically opposed, for he asserts that electricity is a metaphysically real 
substance despite the fact that it cannot be sensed; nevertheless, it is 
knowable, yet not as matter, but as a substance which in nature or kind 
is objective or absolute mind. In the last analysis, all matter is ultimately 
mind. “Even matter you know just as a mass of coherent ideas that you 
cannot help having . . . The real world beyond you must in itself be a 
system of somebod/s ideas ... If it is, then you can comprehend what 
its existence means. If it isn’t, then since all you can know of it is ideal, 
the real world must be utterly unknowable, a bare x. Minds I can under- 
stand because I myself am a mind. An existence that has no mental attri- 
bute is wholly opaque to me.” In other words, human beings do not have 
the apparatus, the necessary sense organs to expenence matmal sub- 
stance, consequently if matter did exist, man would never know it, God 
or another type of being other than man might. A human being is 
equipped by his senses to obtain psychological experiences, mental 
knowledge, reasoning with ideas, logical and mathematical principles, 
but never material substance. 

“Note the point we have reached. Either, as you see, your real world 
yonder is through and through a world of ideas, an outer mind that you 
are more or less comprehending through your experience, or else, in so 
far as it is real and outer it is unknowable, an inscrutable x, an absolute 
mystery. The dilemma is perfect. There is no ihird alternative. Either a 
mind yonder or else the unknowable; that is your choice . . . Well, try 
the darker choice that the dilemma gives you. The world yonder shall be 
an *, an unknowable something, outer, problematic, foreign, opaque. 
And you, — you shall look upon it and believe in it. Yes, you shall for 
argument's sake first put on an air of resigned confidence, and say, 1 do 
not only fancy it to be an extra-mental and unknowable something there, 
an impenetrable x, but I know it to be .such. I can’t help it. I didn’t make 
it unknowable. I regret the fact. But there it is I have to admit its ex- 
istence. But I know that I shall never solve the problem of its nature.’ Ah, 
its nature is a problem, then. But what do you mean by this ‘prohlerrt? 
Problems are, after a fashion, rather familiar things, — that is, in the 
world of ideas , . . 

“Any fair question could be answered by one who knew enough. No 
fair question has an unknowable answer. But now, if your unknowable 
world out there is a thing of wholly, of absolutely problematic and in- 
scrutable nature, is it so because you don’t yet know enough about it, or 
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because in its very nature and essence it is an absurd thing, an x that 
■would answer a question, which actually it is nonsense to ask? Surely 
one must choose the former alternative. The real world may be unknown; 
it can’t be essentially unknowable.” 

Concentrate on what Royce is attempting to convey. Unknown and 
unknowable are quite dissimilar concepts; the former signifies lack of 
factual knowledge at the moment; for example, "The Swedish lan^age 
is not known to me,’ but this does not imply that I cannot possibly come 
to know it for I can, by learning it. On the other hand, the latter, ‘un- 
knowable’ intimates the existence of facts or knowledge which are be- 
yond knowing, not necessarily my knowledge, but all knowledge, even 
that of an omniscient mind. Sudh contends Royce is a contradiction of 
terms, and so it is. 

Royce continues his monological debate: “Only ideas are knowable. 
And nothing absolutely imknowable can exist. For the absolutely unknow- 
able, the X pure and simple, the Kantian thing in itself, simply cannot be 
admitted. The notion of it is nonsense. The assertion of it a contradiction. 
Round-squares, and sugar-salt-lumps, and Snarks, and Boojums, and Jab- 
berwodcs, and Abracadabras, such, I msist, are the only unknowables 
thare are. The unknown, that which our human and finite selfhood hasn’t 
grasped, exists spread out before us in a boundless world of truth; but 
the unloiowable is essentially, confessedly ipso facto a fiction . . . 

“To return, however, to our dilemma. Either idealism, we said or the 
unknowable. What we have now said is that the absolutely unknowable 
is essentially an absurdity, a nonexistent. For any fair and stable prob- 
lem admits of an answer. If the world exists yonder, its essence is then 
already capable of being known by some mind. If capable of being 
known by a mind, this essence is then already essentially ideal and men- 
tal ... In brief, then, the world as known would bo found to bo a world 
that had all the while been ideal and mental, even before it became 
known to the particular mind lihat we are to conceive as coming into con- 
nection with it. Thus, then, we are driven to the second alternative. The 
real world must be a mind.” 

Again, it must be noted that by a mind, Royce does not mean mine or 
yours, but a substance which is mind-like in nature or in quality, in 
other words, immaterial substance. 

The essential difficulty with Idealism, especially the Roycean type, is 
that it fails to distinguish sharply and clearly betweaa two different types 
of mind, such as real electricity which is composed of atoms, and a hu- 
man being's psychological sense experience which is devoid of atomic 
structure; or the sense of si^t which is definitely rdatM to a physiologi- 
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cal organism, and the self or reason which appears free from such physical^ 
entanglements; or a biological living cell structure, and a rock com- 
posed of chemicals. Although each of these items mentioned is a com- 
ponent or aspect of spiritual substance, that is a substance of the same 
nature as mind, there is, nevertheless, a diEerence in their several qualita- 
tive characteristics, a difference in kind. 

1 N.B. ‘Physical^ and ^material’ are not S 3 rnon\nnous terms for Royce, whereas 
matter is understood to be an ultimatd.y r^ object imperceptible to the senses, 
physical objects are directly experienced. 
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ETHICS; 

The Study of Right Conduct and The Good Life 


The study of ethics has two major phases: one is concerned with the 
study of right conduct, i.e., the resolution of perplexing questions such 
as those raised in discussion regarding the morality of euthanasia (mercy 
killing), capital punishment, etc. The second phase concerns itself 
with the nature of the good life, i.e., the deliberation of questions such 
as: Is life worth living? What in life is wortli living for — or dying for? 
What is the most important thing in the world? 

One can readily see tliat ethics is the study of “things that matter 
most” in life, as one philosopher entitled a book in ethics. This being 
die case, in a sense, ethics should be regarded as the most important 
study a college or university has to offer; the brilliant Socrates arrived 
at this conclusion. Kant, considered by some the greatest philosopher 
of modem times, also concurs, for he maintained that everything ac- 
complished in science is for an ethical objective. He termed this con- 
cept “the primacy of practical reason,” i.e., the practical application 
of reason, viz., conduct; consequently, ethics is die end winch motivates 
scientific endeavor. 

The claims or implications of such a concept are far-reaching: it 
intimates that everything accomplished at a scientific institution such 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology subserves an ethical goal, 
e.g., is concerned for the good of humanity and the enhancement of its 
individuals. (Note that this constitutes the second phase of the study 
of ethics, viz., the good life.) One can readily appreciate that the re- 
search efforts expended in an institution such as Harvard Medical School 
serve in the best interests of humanity, particularly when these efforts 
prove successful in discovering cures of dreaded diseases. One can 
understand the beneficial value to mankind of schools sudi as M.I.T., 
despite the objection from some quarters that atomic research, par- 
ticularly that which leads to atomic weapons, is deletaious. Even 
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conceding that the atomic bomb’s objective is destruction of human 
life, Americans (or for that matter Russians) believe that it discourages 
aggression and promotes peace, thus proving that science in all its 
phases serves an ethical end, viz., the good of man. 

The foregoing is but a single and minor aspect of the study of the 
good life, i.e., the life worth living; the major aspect deals with life’s 
most prized possessions: Aristotle concluded that the greatest good 
was happiness; Vincent Van Gogh, by maintaining that man is* not 
here merely to be happy, but to realize great things, repudiates the 
finding of Aristotle. Many Christians, such as Henry Drummond, are 
persuaded that the greatest thing in the world is love. Some persons 
think that it is human life, hence will do anything possible to preserve 
and enhance it; Albert Schweitzer, contended “reverence for life” is 
the all-important issue, but Patrick Henry felt that life without liberty 
was not worth having, for this is the inference of his statement: “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” The Hedonistic philosophers, i,e., pleasure- 
seekers who devote their lives to the pursuit of pleasure, believe that 
pleasure is the world’s greatest and only good. The case in support 
of the respective foregoing positions will be examined later. 

The matter of right conduct is an equally difiScult question to resolve; 
consider a h3q)othetical situation, yet a realistic one, of a transport air- 
plane which has developed engine trouble high over the rough waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean on its way to Europe with its passengers and 
crew of twenty-two persons. The captain apprises the passengers of 
the plight of the ship and orders all excess weight and luggage to be 
thrown overboard in the expectation that the crippled plane will be 
capable of limping its way safely to the nearest airport. Although the 
captain’s order is meticulously carried out, the ship’s weight is still 
excessive; accordingly, the captain issues an order to tihe effect that 
everything except human life be cast overboard including seats, heavy 
amplifiers, etc., the only exception being those parts necessary to the 
ship’s being kept aloft. This new action ameliorates the situation, but 
does not solve it. 

Only one course of action remains: four persons are to be sacrificed, 
if eighteen are to be saved. The problem is: Who goes overboard? Since 
there are no volunteers, tihe decision which rests with the captain is: 
Should all perish or should four lives be sacrificed for the sake of the 
remaining eighteen? 

The question which confronts us as philosophers is a moral one, namely, 
What is the ri^t thing to do under the circumstances? We are not 
concerned with the legal, but with the moral problem; nor are we con- 
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cemed with die action the passengers might in fact take, e.g., they 
may panic and destroy each other, hence di^ose of the matter in that 
beastial manner. As philosophers, we seek to deliberate which is the 
moral course of action. 

Assuming that the persons aboard this plane have decided in favor of 
saving the maximum number of lives possible, what is the just criterion 
or rule by which the four are to be selected? One possibility is on the 
basis of weight, e.g., by piddng the heaviest passengers, one is relatively 
assured that no more than four lives will need to be sacnfTC«^d; but 
this seems hardly fair since the obese passengers did nothing which 
warrants the relinquishment of their lives. Suppose that on this plane 
it is discovered that two of the passengers are escaped convicts who 
have been sentenced to death, would it be just to execute them aboard 
this plane for reasons of expediency? The criterion which would be 
employed in this case is ‘moral character.’ To determine the other two 
to be sacrificed, one is required to seek out the two most immoral per- 
sons aboard; but if the remainder are of relatively equal moral standing, 
this criterion would prove inefiFective. One of the passengers may have 
only a few months to live due to a malignant disease; perhaps he ought 
to be required to go overboard, hence suggesting another criterion, viz., 
‘age.’ The case in support of age as a criterion rests on the notion that 
older persons, who would normally be those who are closest to dying, 
should be sacrificed on behalf of the others since they have had their 
opportunity of living; justice would require that the younga: ones 
be spared and given a chance to live as long. 

Perhaps aboard this plane they have decided that the only fair 
course of action is to resolve the matter democratically by drawing lots. 
Of the four men who draw the short ends, the first prepares to jump 
from the ship; the door is opened and as he is about to leap, the dreadful 
sight before him has a paralyzing effect on him and he shouts: ‘Tush 
mel Push met” Does anyone have the moral right to push him over- 
board to his death? The question is not: WiZZ they do it? The question 
is: Do they have a moral r^ht to do it? 

When the second of the unfortunate four is expected to jump, he 
announces his unwillingness. Indifferent to their vituperations, he con- 
fesses that he did not expect to be one of the four since the odds were 
highly favorable. He declares that anyone who attempts to eject him 
from the plane by force will go over with him. The perplexing problem 
before us is; Although he cheated in die lottery by lying, does one 
have the moral right to push him overboard? 

If one has not been aware of it, he should by now be quite conviuoed 
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that ethical deliberations are both difiBcult and complicated; single 
answers will not stiflBce. Some persons would attempt to resolve the 
above dilemma by contending that everyone should go down together 
in the hope of a miraculous survival. Others would insist on saving the 
maximum possible number under existing conditions on the most equitable 
basis open to them. Subsequent sections of this chapter are devoted 
to prescriptions offered by classical moralists for issues such as this. 



IV 


ETHICAL TERMINOLOGY 


It should prove helpful to have an understanding of ihe terms employed 
by ethical philosophers; although some of them are used in common 
parlance, their tedmical connotations may differ markedly. Terms used 
most commonly are: ethics, morals, unediical, immoral, unmoral, non- 
moral, amoral, right, obligation. 

Ethics is defined as the study of the right and the good, i.e., ri ght 
conduct in the affairs of human life, and die pursuit (ff the good Iffe. 
Ethics is essentially a study; it is a course of study which one may 
elect to take in the curriculum of a college in contradistinction to morals 
which is the practice or application of ethical principles in daily living. 
E.g., one may take a course in the theory and practice of plumbing 
or applied plumbing, but when one leaves die theory of ethics for the 
practice of ethics he enters the domain of morals, he becomes a moralist, 
a reformer, i.e., he is practicing his religion. Ethics applied becomes 
morals, whereas the theory of morals is a duly constituted course in 
ethics. A further implication may be noted: An ethicist (a philosopher) 
need not be a highly moral person although he usually is, and a moralist 
(reformer, clergyman, etc.) need not be an expert in ethics (in fact he 
may not even be able to pass an ordinary college examination in ethics) 
though usually he is quite proficient. 

The term moral carries a dual meaning and its intended significance 
must be determined from the context of the sentence in which it is used. 
The term’s common meaning pertains to a person whose behavior 
conforms to a standard of right or good, but it carries a second coimota- 
tion, viz., a being capable of right and wrong action, i.e., a moral agent. 
In this sense, only human beings are moral; animals and vegetables 
cannot be so considered, nor are they, for when a tree struck by 
li ^tning falls upon a person, crushing him to death, one does not hold 
the tree morally responsible. 

The trio: amoral, unmoral, nonmoral are equivalent in meaning; each 
connotes extra-moral, i.e., outside die domain of morality. They are 
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terms diametrically opposed to the latter meaning of the word moral. 
Immoral is the term used in contradistinction to the former connotation 
of moral;* it signifies a person who may be held responsible for his 
misbehavior. 

Unethical is a dubious term which in common parlance is synonymous 
with immoral, but technically should convey the meaning: one devoid 
of a code of ethics. This term is commonly used in reference to persons 
in specific professions, such as physicians, lawyers, newspapermen, 
politicians, etc. who fail to live up to or recognize the moral standards 
or norms set for their respective professions. The implication is: if one 
lacks a code of ethics, then he must be immoral. 

Rights and obligations are correlative terms: My rights toward you 
become your obligations, and your obligations toward me become my 
rights, and vice versa, e.g., if I am the rightful owner of a piece of 
real estate, then it becomes your obligation to respect my right to it 
by refraining from trespassing, etc. If a son has the obligation to respect 
his parents, then the parents are entitled to certain rights from that 
son, namely, respect. 

We are now prepared to embark on the deliberations of the world's 
most eminent philosophers of ethical theory. 




ABISTOTLE: 

Self-Sedlhationism 

The E^ics of Self-RetMzaHonism. 

Some persons consider Aristotle the greatest philosopher of them all; 
it is difficult and even impossible to ascribe the superlative to any 
single philosopher, but unquestionably he is one of the world’s greatest 
philosophers. In fact, Aristotle comes from a royal line of the world’s 
foremost philosophical thinkers: his illustrious teacher was Plato, who 
in turn was taught by that philosopher of philosophers, Socrates, Aristotle, 
too, had a notable student in Alexander ffie Great who furnished his 
respected teacher with an aggregation of biological species gathered on 
his military expeditions throughout the Hellenic world. The philosophical 
impact of Aristotle was so great that throughout the medieval period 
whenever the term ‘the philosopher’ was used, it signified Aristotiie. 

Aristotle founded a imiversity which was named the Lyceum, but 
his scholars ware referred to as ‘Peripatetics’ (to walk about) because 
they would promenade about the grounds while the professor de- 
livered his lecture on some phase of philosophy. The sdnool of ethical 
thought which Aristotle propounded is termed Self-Realizationism, im- 
plying that the goal of the ethical life is the actualization or the fulfill- 
ment of one’s potentialities, one’s true nature, or one’s gifted talents. 
The philosophical treatise from which the ethics of Aristotle is derived 
almost exclusivdy is Nicomachean Ethics, named after his son Nico- 
madhus to whom the book was dedicated. 

Aristode opens his treatise on ethics with a definition of good: “Every 
art and every inquiry, and similarly every action and pursuit, is thought 
to aim at some good; and for this reason the good has rightly been 
declared to be diat at which all things aim.” ^ Whatever one seeks and 
pursues as worthwhile is by virtue of that fact good. The next question 
Aristotle seeks to resolve is: Precisely what is that good? What is it 

1 Unless offierwise specified, quotations are from the Nicomachean Ethics, trans- 
lated by W. D. Ross (Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1924). 
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that all mankind seeks as an end in itself; in other words, what is 
intrinsically and ultimately good, and not merely instrumental to some 
other good? For example, one woiold readily grant (unless a miser) 
that money is an instrumental good, i.e , no one, except the miser, derives 
uninterrupted pleasure in gazing at money; the normal individual 
reviewing his financial earnings, may derive satisfaction from the fact 
that he is capable of earning the money, or the sense of security wliidi 
it affords, or the many and varied things which he can buy with it, 
but money, per se, is not what holds his fascination. Consequently, money 
is of instrumental value only. 

Aristotle’s concern is for an intrinsic value, i.e., some final value 
which is good m and of itself alone, and not as a means to some 
other good. Does any sucli object exist in life? His answer is, yes; 
there is one thing and one thing only which we seek for its ‘dear 
sweet sake’ alone and not for any other purpose, whereas everything 
else in the universe which enters the life of man is sought for as an 
instrument, i.e., as a stepping stone to this one greatest of all goods. 
That such a summum bonttm (greatest good) exists is of paramount 
importance because of its implications, e.g., if there is a cliief good, 
then moral action has been defined for us: it is that act which helps 
to materialize die summum honum; on the other hand, evil would be 
whatever action impedes or is detrimental to the realization of the 
greatest good of man. Aristotie queries: “If, then, there is some end 
of the things we do, which we desire for its own sake ( everything else 
being desired for the sake of this), and if we do not choose everything 
for the sake of something else (for at that rate the process would go 
on to infinity, so that our desire would be empty and vain), clearly 
this must be the good and the chief good. Will not the knowledge 
of it, then, have a great influence on life? Shall we not, like archers, 
who have a mark to aim at, be more likely to hit upon what is right?* 

Morality is not merely a matter of doing what is good or right; it 
consists of knowing what is right, otherwise one will be at a loss to 
act intelligendy. Anyone can commit any action, or live in the sense of 
merely existing; the task of life is to live weU. Aristotie learned this 
ftom Socrates who taught: “The unexamined life is not worth liv ing .” 
Accordingly, a life of ignorance is fit only for animals and is quite un- 
becoming to man; in fact, it implies more than ignorance, it implies 
moral degeneration. It is morally incumbent upon one to be enlightened, 
a unique privilege extended to mankind, but conspicuously absent in 
the animal kingdom. 

Mere knowledge will avail one little unless it is accompanied with 
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self-control “for to such persons, as to the incontinent, knowledge brings 
no profit; but to those who desire and act in accordance with a rational 
principle knowledge about such matters will be of great benefit.” 

Let us return to the discussion of the summum bonum. What is the 
greatest of all goods? What is it tiiiat will end man’s search and lead 
to no other end for it needs none? What is the end of all man’s striving? 
“Let us return to the good we are seeking, and ask what it can be . . . 
So the argument has by a different course reached the same point; but 
we must try to state this even more clearly. Since there is evidently 
more than one end, and we choose some of these (e.g., wealth, flutes, 
and in general instruments) for the sake of something else, dearly 
not all ends are final ends; but the diief good is evidently something 
final. Therefore if there is only one final end, this will be what we 
are seeking, and if there is more than one, the most final of these will 
be what we are seeking. Now we call that which is in itsdf worthy 
of pursuit more final than that which is worthy of pursuit for the sake 
of something else . . . therefore we call final without qualification that 
which is always desirable in itself and never for the sake of something 
else. Now such a thing happiness, above all else, is held to be; for this 
we choose always for itself and never for the sake of something dse.” 
We have now hit upon the summum bomm, viz., happiness, tihat in- 
trinsically valuable object which excells all others in value, nor does 
it require any other for its ovm existence; on the other hand, all other 
objects are valuable, if they possess any value at all, by virtue of their 
contribution to happiness. Happiness is chosen for its dear sweet self 
alone, and not that it subserves another goal, “but honour, pleasure, 
reason, and every virtue we choose indeed for themselves . . , but we 
choose them also for the sake of happiness, judging that by means of 
them we shall be happy. Happiness, on die other hand, no one chooses 
for the sake of these, nor, in general, for anything other than itself . . . 
Happiness, then, is something final and self-suffident, and is the end 
of aertion.” 

Although it is possible to challenge Aristotle’s contention that man- 
kind prizes happiness above all of life’s values, it is a formidable posi- 
tion when one judges the matter from the standpoint of the actions 
and attitudes of average persons. There are many persons who stand 
ready to sacrifice many values, such as truth, religion, family, friends, 
honesty, integrity, etc. for the sake of happiness. For example, some 
individuals have sacrificed their own religion to embrace the religion 
of their fiances, not because they believe Iheir ovm to be false and thdr 
suiWs true, but primarily for the reason that in so doing their betrothed 
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will consent to proceed with the martiage. In other words, the reason 
for abandoning one’s religious values is the belief that marriage to the 
particular person in question will issue in happiness. 

A similar situation holds true in the ethical realm: the reason why 
many persons behave morally is that they think they will be happier 
if they do, whereas if they break the moral code, e.g., commit murder, 
the)^ fear either public censure or hell's punishment. In fact, if heaven 
were merely a moral place devoid of happiness (solely a place of 
holiness) very few persons would (if they had to go alone) choose to 
go there. Persons are so terrified of loneliness that they would prefer 
to go to hell in a crowd than to heaven alone. The motivating factor 
behind it all is happiness. 

Ironically, most persons seek happiness, but few ever find it, and for 
good reason, the hedonistic paradox, a principle which states that if 
anyone goes in direct pursuit of happiness, he will never succeed in 
finding it, since happiness is a by-product and issues as a concomitant 
of that which cannot be technically designated happiness.' What is 
happiness and where does it reside so that one may pursue it? Ap- 
parently, it is a state of mind. To be governor of a state would result in 
a fair measure of happiness for a certain type of individual, but by no 
stretch of the imagination can one call the governor’s position happi- 
ness since it would make some persons miserable and ill to assume 
the task. There are individuals who derive considerable happiness in 
riding a roller coaster at the amusement park, but for others it would 
prove terrifying or even boring. Certainly no thoughtful person could 
look at a roller coaster and designate it happiness — even one who ob- 
tains pleasure hrom riding in it. 

Happiness eludes the person who pursues it. How then does one 
find happiness? Aristotle answers: By fulfilling, realizing, actualizing, de- 
veloping one’s true nature with all of its talents and potentialities. 
Conversely, if one defies his own basic nature and attempts to go con- 
trary to it, then he encounters frustration, the unhappy person is es- 
sentially frustrated, i.e., he has personality needs which have gone 
Tinfulfilled. Persorts who are misfits in life or in their place of employment 
can never find permanent happiness for the simple reason that they are 
forcing their constitutions to do what is uimatural for them. It is 
similar to forcing a tree to be a com stock, or a boy to be a girl and 
vice versa. To make a boy behave as an adult will make him miserable; 
all perv^on ends in unhappiness. Most persons are maladjusted and 
chappy, as many.psychologists and psychiatrists will readily testify, 
because th^ are doing jobs which are £Q-suited to their personalities; 
it is tantamount to twisting, turning, or warping one’s psychological 
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coiistitution. Such a coiirse of action inevitably tarminates in a life of 
discomfort, dissatisfaction, misery, or even mental illness. 

A young lawyer, a fine Harvard Law School graduate, confessed that 
he detested the practice of law and could think of nothing that would 
give him more satisfaction than to be a high school teacher of political 
science. He said that he could not make the move because he had too 
much invested in his career and law practice, and as a consequence he 
would have to force himself to fumble through life. He probably never 
cared to study law in the first place, but was carrying out the wish 
of his father who was a judge. 

A physician friend, in a conversation, inquired about a mutual 
acquaintance who was a student. When told that the yoimg student 
decided to devote his life to medicine, the physician cynically retorted: 
“He ought to have his head examined.” Obviously the physician was in 
a profession for which he was not suited by natural constitution or 
personality; he was forcing his nature to behave in a manner which 
was totally illsuited to him. 

When one finds his rightful place in life, and everyone has some 
suitable place according to Aristotle for nature (God) has deemed it 
so, happiness results. Animals are content when free to live like animals; 
humans can be happy only when they live normal lives harmonious 
with their natural constitution and abihties. 

Let Aristotle speak for himself: “Presumably, however, to say that 
happiness is the chief good seems a platitude, and a clearer account 
of what it is is still desired. This might perhaps be given, if we could 
first ascertain the function of man. For just as for a flute-player, a 
sculptor, or any artist, and in general, for all things that have a function 
or activity, the good and the Veil’ is thought to reside in the function, 
so would it seem to be for man, if he has a function. Have the car- 
penter, then, and the tanner certain functions or activities, and has man 
none? Is he bom without a function? Or as eye, hand, foot, and in 
general each of the parts evidently has a function, may one lay it down 
that man similarly has a function apart from these? What then can 
this be? Life seems to be common even to plants, but we are seeking 
what is peculiar to man. Let us exclude, drerefore, the life of nutrition 
and growth. Next there would be a life of perception, but it also 
seems to be common even to the horse, the ox, and every animal. There 
remains, then, an active life of the element that has a rational principle; 
of this, one part has such a principle in the sense of being obedient to 
one, the other in the sense of possessing one and exercising thought . . . 
Now the function of man is an activity of soul which follows or implies 
a rational principle . . . human activity turns out to be activity of soul 
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in accordance with virtue, and if there is more than one virtue, in 
accordance with the best and most complete. But we must add ‘in a 
complete life’ . . . the happy man lives well and does well; for we 
have practicsilly d^ned happiness as a sort of good life and action.” 
Since happiness issues as the result of a life well lived, that is, a 
moral life in which one has fulfilled the obligation of actualizing his 
true self, it follows then that the happy person is good (moral) also. 
"Happiness then is the best, noblest, and most pleasant thing in the 
world.” 

Aristotle’s Concept of Virtue. 

The virtuous life is one in which a person’s true nature has been 
cultivated and fulfilled; it is a life of self-actualization or self-realization, 
hence a life which fructifies into happiness. Virtue issues as a result 
of practicing the right act; it is the product of a habit. The term ‘moral 
virtue’ and the word ‘habit’ come from the same root; in the Greek, 
the word virtue is formed by a slight variation of the word habit. This 
striking resemblance is of particular interest to Aristotle because it is 
analogous to the manner in which virtues are cultivated in the personality. 

Among philosophers, virtue is defined difFerently; little agreement 
exists; Aristotle’s definition is habitual moderation. Although virtue re- 
sembles moral action, it is not identical with it since moral action is to 
do the right thing, to the ri^t person, at the right time, in the right 
marmer, to the right extent, and for the right purpose, whereas virtue 
demands that the right act flow eflFortlessly from the personality as its 
characteristic trait The preceding prescription of a right act should 
make a person pause to think whether he has ever committed a ri^t 
act inasmuch as it involves the timing of the deed as well as the mode 
of its performance, the intention, the other person involved, the degree, 
etc. 

Although the assiduous practice of a right act blossoms into a virtue, 
the ability to discern and perform virtuous deeds is not within the 
intellectual grasp of everyone; consequently, not everyone can achieve 
the heights of virtue equally — that prerogative belongs exclusively to 
the ^ilig^tened. nie right course of action is invariably the moderate, 
the closer one is to the middle of the road, the safer he is; similarly, 
moral extremes are to be eschewed. A definition of a grossly iirunoderate 
act would be to do the wrong thing, to the wrong person, in the wrong 
manner, to the wrong degree, and with the wrong intent. ‘Tdoral virtue 
is a mean, then, and in what sense is it so, and that it is a mean between 
two vices, the one involving excess, the other deficiency, and that it is 
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su<^ because its character is to aim at what is intermediate in passions 
and actions, has been su£Sciently stated. Hence also it is no easy task 
to be good. For in everything it is no easy task to find the middle, e.g. 
to find (he middle of a circle is not for every one but for him who knows; 
so, too, any one can get angry — that is easy — or give or spend money; 
but to do this to the right person, to the right extent, at the right time, 
with the right motive, and in the li^t way, that is not for every one, 
nor is it easy; wherefore goodness is both rare and laudable and noble.” 

Merely because it is di£Scult, and even at times impossible, to locate 
the middle course does not grant one license to abandon all moral 
prindple and commit any pernicious deed. K one cannot navigate his 
life on dead center of the moral road, he can at least ke^ as dose to 
it as possible for this is his moral obligation. Furthermore, although 
both extremes of any act are evil, one extreme is not necessarily as 
heinous as the other; consequently, when this is the case, it is advisable 
to lean or sin on the side of the lesser evil. “Hence he who aims at the 
intermediate must first depart from what is the more contrary to it, as 
Calypso advises — ‘Hold the ship out beyond that smf and spray.’ For 
of the extremes one is more erroneous, one less so; therefore, since to 
hit the mean is hard in the extreme, we must as a second best, as people 
say, take the least of the evils; and this will be done best in the way 
we describe.” 

Moral evil will always be found to be an extreme measure whether 
the physical, mental, or moral life is tmder consideration. This maintains 
whether the extreme falls on the side of deficiency or excess, e.g., ex- 
treme behavior regarding the proper consumption of food is deleterious 
whether one overeats or consumes an insuffident quantity; the same 
holds true of ecerdse, its baneful efFects result firom overexerdse or its 
abstinence. “It is the nature of . . . things to be destroyed by defect and 
excess, as we see in die case of strength and health . . . both excessive 
and defective exerdse destroys the strength, and similarly drink and 
food which is above or bdow a certain amoimt destroys the health, 
while that which is proportionate both produces and increases and pre- 
serves it. So too it is in the case of temperance and courage and the 
other virtues. For the man who flies from and fears everything and does 
not stand his ground against anything becomes a coward, and the man 
who fears nothing at all but goes to meet every danger becomes rash; 
and similarly the man who indulges in every pleasure and abstains from 
none becomes self-indulgent, while the man who shuns every pleasure, 
as boors do, becomes in a way insensible; temperance and courage, then, 
are destroyed by excess and defect, and preserved by the mean.” 

We are now in a position to detennine virtues (means) and vices 
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(extremes): If courage is a virtue then the extreme on the side of de- 
ficiency must be cowardice and the extreme on the side of excess, fool- 
hardiness. There is a saying which corroborates this principle: “Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” Often the insane are misconstrued 
as courageous, e.g., homicidal maniacs who eagerly go ‘over the top’ in 
front lines of battle are often erroneously fancied heroic by laymen, 
whereas psychologists label them psychotic and rash. Although the cow- 
ard, on the other hand, is not one to be envied either, his behavior is, 
nevertheless, preferable to the two since of these two extremes, coward- 
ice is the lesser of the evils. 

Practically any activity can be tested for its moral value by Aristote- 
lian methods; take, for example, the consumption of alcoholic beverages: 
When and how much ought one to drink? A prima facie conclusion 
would call for moderate drinking, i.e., the avoidance of intoxication. 
Although this is in a sense true, the crux of the matter depends upon 
the interpretation of the meaning of moderation. The average person 
thinks of moderate drinking as drinking for ‘good fellowship’ without be- 
coming inebriated; on the other hand, the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union would define it in terms of ‘temperance,’ ( which incidentally, 
in the Aristotelian vocabulary, is another word for moderation). The 
W. C. T. U. would be closer to die Aristotelian rendering than would 
others, for Aristotle would say that unless drinking is done at the right 
time, in the right way, for the right purpose, to the right extent, then 
it is not done in moderation, hence is immoral. The question is begged: 
Precisely when is drinking moderate? The answer is, for health or medi- 
cinal purposes; in all other cases, it is excessive. When then does 
deficiency occur? When one refuses to accept it even as a medical pre- 
scription. For this is one of the few times when one can drink at the 
right time, for the right purpose, to the right extent. If this explanation is 
objectionable because one feels justified in drinking for reasons of ‘good 
fellowship’ since drinking is uplifting to the spirit, then he must stand 
ready to defend the promiscuous use of strong narcotics such as opium 
on the same rational (or irrational) basis. By virtue of the fact that one 
declines an offer to consume opium for purposes of ‘good fellowship’ 
or ‘kicks,’ viz., because any use except that which is prescribed by a 
physician is excessive, so alcohol’s moderate use should be similarly 
determined. 

A rather interesting and peculiar relationship maintains between what 
is a fully developed virtue in an individual, and what is merely a right 
act. Virtues are internally located; they are human characteristics, where- 
as a right act is an extCTnal physical exercise, that is, an overt act; con- 
sequently, a person may commit a right act without necessarily being 
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virtuous and a virtuous person may succumb to an immoral deed with- 
out forfeiting his virtuous nature. To fall from a virtuous state is to 
practice a vice until it becomes imbedded in one as a characteristic 
quality, in the same manner, to acquire a virtue, one must exercnse the 
right act invariably until it becomes a virtue deeply rooted in the per- 
sonality. 

Accordingly, a man who steals is not necessarily a thief; he stole, to 
be sure, and committed a misdeed, but a thief steals because it is in his 
nature to do so. If an honest man steals, it is usually out of dire necessity, 
sudh as the avoidance of starvation, because everything that is in him 
rebels against stealing. The same holds true of a good man who kills; he is 
not a murderer unless he murders by nature, that is, becomes a IdDer, 
but the person who by nature is not a killer may commit an isolated 
act of homicide purely in self-defence. Similarly, a faithful spouse who 
mdulges in an act of adultery is not necessarily an adulterer, since the 
adulterer is one by natural disposition; conversely, an individual predis- 
posed to adultery by nature, but refraining from overt activity is doing 
the right act, yet is still an adulterer until the time comes when his practice 
of total abstinence fructifies into a characteristic of his nature. "Virtue, 
then, is a state of character.” 


The Twelve Aristotelian Virtues, 

Aristotle lists twelve .specific virtues, each with its accompanying vices, 
one on the side of defect (deficiency) and the other at the opposite 
extreme, excess. The following constitute the entire table of thirty-six; 
twelve virtues and twenty-four vices (twelve of defect and twelve of 
excess). 


VICE OF VIRTUE OR 

DEFICIENCY. MEAN STATE. VICE OF EXCESS. 


1. Cowardice 

2. Insensibility 

3. Illiberality 

4. Meanness 

5. Humility 

6. Lack of Ambition 

7. Unirascibility 

8. Self-depreciation 

9. Boorishness 

10. Contentiousness 

11. Shamelessness 

12. Maliciousness 


Courage 

Temperance 

Liberality 

Magnificence 

Magnanimity 

Unnamed 

Gentleness 

Truthfulness 

Wittiness 

Friendliness 

Modesty 

Righteous Indignation 


Foolhardiness 

Licentiousness 

Prodigality 

Vulgarity 

Vanity 

Ambitiousness (overdone) 
Irascibility 
Boastfulness 
Buffoonery 

Obsequiousness, Flattery 

Bashfulness 

Envy 
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The various virtues and vices are self-explanatory, few of them require 
any commentary. The unnamed mean of ambition is a form of ambition; 
there are times when ambitiousness is considered a vice, e.g., Marc 
Anthony’s funeral oration derogatorily depicts Caesar as ambitious. When 
ambitiousness is not identified with the evils of aggression, then it is 
considered a virtue; consequently, those persons suflSciendy fortunate to 
possess the trait are credited with a virtue. The total lack of ambition 
has always been considered a vice in western civilization. 

Wittiness also is worth singling out for comment, since it is rarely 
found among the lofty list of virtues in major systems of ethics. Very 
few persons are blessed with a clever wit — many have not even a good 
sense of humor. Much of American humor depends upon sex to elicit 
lau^ter; Freud claims that the reason for this is sex repression, i.e., vul- 
gar jokes are one of the insidious ways for r^ressed sex to find release. It 
must be admitted that very few sex jokes are truly humorous; most of 
them depend on lewdness to excite laughter as is evidenced by the 
writings on ihe walls of public toilets. 

Another form of the vice of excess pertaining to humor is ‘slapstick’ 
comedy whidr Aristotle terms buffoonery or as is sometimes called 
‘downing around.’ Much of American humor is of this type and too 
many Americans laugh loudest at this brand of comedy; actually it is 
tragedy, e.g., on the stage or in a motion picture an individual vnll be 
portrayed as innocently promenading about without paying much atten- 
tion to the pavement beneath, when suddenly he steps upon a banana 
peel, somersaults, then falls, almost breaking his neck — with this, the 
audience roars with laughter. 

The distinction between magnificence and liberality is intriguing since 
magnificent persons are capable of being liberal, but the converse does 
not follow. Only the wealthy are capable of being magnificent inasmuch 
as its performance necessitates huge financial e^qienditures, such as the 
donation of a million dollar building to a hospital, diurch, college, etc. 
Consequently, a man of limited financial moans will always fall short 
of this particular trait, but by virtue of the same fact the members of 
the middle class sodety caimot commit its vices either, c.g., it takes a 
man of finandal means to be mean or vulgar. For instance, a distasteful 
display of wealth is vulgar, and to be cheap when one has more than 
enough is to be mean. The former is illustrated by the case of a wealthy 
American actress who, when visiting Paris diortly after World War II 
during that nation’s post-war recession, insulted the French people by 
adorning ho* costly mink coat with francs which were considerably de- 
predated compared to the American dollar. 

The twdfth virtue righteous indignation, with its excess of envy, 
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causes misunderstanding in the minds of many. To be righteously in- 
dignant means to be angry for a just cause, e.g., becoming angry when 
another person is denied his right of free speech, religion, etc., but when 
one feigns righteous indignation as a guise for envy, such as being oavi- 
ous of a rival, then he has exceeded the bounds of propriety, and 
righteous indignation degenerates into envy. On the other hand, a person 
who has not even reached the point of becoming righteously indignant 
is malicious in his anger; accordingly, anger stemming brom malicious- 
ness is a defective form of righteous anger, and that which emanates 
from envy is excessive, hence vicious. 

The virtue of friendliness is not difficult to comprehend nor Is its 
deficiency, contentiousness, the ‘trouble maker’ obviously is grossly de- 
ficient in friendliness. Obsequiousness and flattery call for some explana- 
tion; when an individual is a fawning character, i.e., one who is compliant, 
servile, or the ‘yes-man’ type, then he has exceeded the bounds of 
friendship and has deteriorated into obsequiousness. Then, too, there 
is a second type of excess relative to this virtue, namely flattery, depicted 
by the insincere person who showers praise or attentions upon an in- 
dividual to ingratiate himself. 

Concerning friendship, three forms exist: (1) friardships of pleasure, 
(2) friendships of utility, (3) the good and perfect friendship. The 
friendship of pleasure maintains when two persons take ddLi^t in each 
other’s company, such as a couple deq>ly in love; the friendship of 
utility grows out of a situation in which one person is in need of the 
services that another is capable of rardering, e.g., making friends with 
the local grocer maely because of daily contact with bftn in the usual 
course of shopping for groceries — otherwise the friendship would neva 
have arisen. Ihe first two types of friendship can be cultivated by good 
and evil pasons alike, e.g., even a gangsta has need of friends he can 
use in his criminal pursuits; moreova, his ‘gun moll’ is a friard often 
solely for the sake of pleasure or material gain. The third and supernal 
form of friendship is possible only among the virtuous; to be a good 
and perfect friend one must be altruistic and often concerned solely for 
a friend’s welfare even at the cost of sacrifice. Concerning the three 
types, Aristotle writes: “Tor the sake of pleasure or utility, then, even 
bad men may be friaids of each other . . . bad mai do not delight in 
each otha unless some advantage come of the relation. . . Friaidship 
being divided into three kinds, bad men will be friends for the sake of 
pleasure or of utility, being in this respect like each other, but good men 
will be friends for their own sake, i.e., in virtue of their goodness. These, 
then, are friends without qualification; the othas are friends incidentally 
and throu^ a resemblance to these.” 
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The Threefold "Nature of Man. 

According to Aristotle, man has not a sin^e nature, but a threefold 
nature: ardmal, vegetable, rational; die Aristotelian definition of man 
encompasses all three: Man is a (vegetative) rational animal. Since the 
moral task of man is to actualize or realize his nature, and inasmuch as 
his nature is threefold, all three must be cultivated. The physical body 
represents the vegetative aspect; for example, human hair grows as does 
any form of vegetation. Man’s emotional, sensual, and sensuous nature 
is shared with the animal kingdom, however his rational nature is not 
only supernal, but exclusively and singularly his alone. Man cultivates 
his vegetative natinre by wholesome food and proper exercise; he refines 
his animal nature by appropriate sex activity within the marriage vow; 
and he develops his rational nature in the pursuit of scientific knowledge, 
philosophical truth, political activity, religious and creative artistic 
endeavor. If one seeks true happiness, or at least his full complement 
and full measure, then he must actualize to the fullest extent, all three 
natures. 

Nevertheless, all diree sources of happiness do not issue in the same 
quality of happiness; its highest, richest, and supernal form stems from 
the cultivation of man’s highest nature, viz., the rational. Wlien the 
rational nature of man, his most God-like, is actualized and fully realized, 
then he is blessed vudi a sense of sheer joy, euphoria, happiness, a 
well-being which man alone is capable of experiencing. Aristotle speaks 
for himself: “If happiness is activity in accordance with virtue, it is 
reasonable that it should be in accordance with virtue; and this will be 
that of the best thing in us . . . whether it be itself also divine or only 
the most divine element in us, the activity of this in accordance with 
its proper virtue in us will be perfect happiness. That this activity is 
contemplative we have already said ... If reason is divine, then, in com- 
parison with man, the life according to it is divine in comparison with 
human life . . . For man, therefore, the life according to reason is best 
and pleasantest, since reason more than anything else is man. This life 
therefore is also the happiest . . . Therefore the activity of God, which 
surpasses all others in blessedness, must be contemplative; and of human 
activities, therefore, that which is most akin to this must be most of the 
nature of happiness . . . Happiness extends, then, just so far as contem- 
plation does, and those to whom contemplation more fully belongs are 
more truly happy, not as mere concomitant but in virtue of the con- 
templation; for this is in itself precious. Happiness, therefore, must be 
some form of contemplation.” 

Hence we discover that although happiness in any form is tine highest 
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good for Aristotle, the summum bonum is happiness in its highest form, 
viz., contemplation. It is virtually reason^ man^s highest nature^ cultivated, 
activated, realized until its productivity multiplies and fructifies into a 
well ordered life; it is essentially this which issues in happiness. Man’s 
lower nature must be harnessed and held in reins by reason so that a 
well ordered life can result and the blessedness of happiness be com- 
pletely realized. 




IMMANUEL KANT: 
Intuitionism 


The Ethice of Intuitionism. 

If Aristotle was the foremost figure in ancient philosophy and if his 
thinlriTig was the ruling force of the middle ages, then in the modem 
world ^t role may be ascribed to Kant. It may be safdy said that with- 
out an understanding of the Kantian philosophy, one is seriously handi- 
capped in understanding modem and contemporary philosophical 
thought. Although the contemporary American scene, as far as American 
morality is concerned, is a heterogeneous conglomeration of many diverse 
systons of ethics, its most dominant emphasis is Kantian. Consequently, 
the Kantian ethical theory should prove of particular interest. 

Two ridi sources from which Kantian ethical philosophy stems are: 
The Metaphysic of Morality and The Critique of Practical Reason. Note 
the use of the term ‘practical reason’ for ethics in Kantian terminology; 
the explanation is: what one acts on or puts into practice is in effect his 
conduct or behavior, i.e., ethic. “TEverything in nature acts in conformity 
with law. Only a rational being has the faculty of acting in conformity 
with the idea of law, or from principles; only a rational being, in other 
words, has a wiU. And as without reason actions cannot proceed from 
laws, will is simply practical reason.” * 

Kant is designated an Intuitionist in ethical philosophy, i.e., one who 
bdieves that morality is exclusively within the human personality. Moral 
right or wrong is solely a matto: of intent, motive, will and can never 
be predicated of overt actions; external actions lie outside the domain 
of morality and are foreign to what may be termed moral or immoral. 
An Intuitionist in ethics daims that consequences of one’s actions can- 
not be properly designated right or wrong since they are morally irrele- 
vant Note the distinction in meaning of the word ‘intuition’ as it is used 
herein and in common parlance where it signifies ‘hunch,’ Vomanly 
intuition,’ etc. 

X Unless otherwise indicated, quota'ions in this section are taken from Immanud 
Kant; The Metaphysio of MoralUy, tr. John Watson (1901). 
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He logical and practical ramifications of ethical Intuitionism can 
reach serious proportions with devastating results, e.g., Kantian ethical 
philosophy directs that under no conditions may a promise be broken 
irrespective of its consequences, even if they prove injurious to all con- 
cerned. As far as consequences are concerned, the Intuitionist holds: 
“Let the chips fall where they may,” right is right and must be pursued 
regardless of the outcome. One is bound by a moral imperative to will 
the right by keeping his promises even though the heavens fall. “This 
imperative is categorical. It has to do, not with tihe matter of an action 
and the result expected to follow from it, but simply with the form and 
principle from which the action itself proceeds. The action is essentially 
good if the motive of the agent is good, let the consequences be what 
they may. This imperative may be called the imperative of mordUty.” 

It is easier to understand and appreciate the stand of the Intuitionist 
by contrasting him to the Ideal Utilitarian in etihics since the two are 
diametrically opposed positions. An Ideal Utilitarian supports the belief 
that consequences which issue from actions committed by an individual 
are the essential moral factor in determining moral conduct, e.g., if the 
consequences are good then the act is right, but on the other hand, if 
the consequences are deleterious then the act is ajudged immoral. He 
further points out that a man’s morality is to be decided on the basis of 
the long chain of results which proceeds from actions, whareas the Intui- 
tionist maintains that a man’s will or good intentions alone constitute 
moral data. Although the Ideal Utilitarian criticizes the Intuitionist for 
this stand with the maxim HeU is paved with good intentions,’ the In- 
tuitionist believes the converse to be true, e.g., the Ideal Utilitarian’s 
claim that murder is wrong is based on the nature of its detrimental 
consequences resulting from such actions, but the Intuitionist would 
coimteract with: unless there is intent to kill, it cannot be designated 
murder. 

The Intuitionist is capable of defending his position in a number of 
ways. Suppose, for instance, you have an apartment on the fifth floor 
of a building wdlh a window overlooking the sidewalk pavement. A 
man you detest walks by regularly from work at precisely five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Since the tenants in this apartment building seem to 
have a hobby of window sill plants, you too, along with them have taken 
to the same interest, but by a strange coincidence through no fault of 
your own, a strong wind suddenly blows your plant from the sill so that 
it falls and strikes your enemy on the head and kills him. Could it be 
designated an immoral act? The Intuitionist would give a negative an- 
swer, designating it a tragedy, since there was no intent to kill, and 
provided proper care was exercised in the placemrat of the plant 
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The Intuitionist would designate it murder if instead of nature pro- 
viding the gust of wind, a huge fan is purchased and set in motion 
intentionally, at the crucial moment, causing the plant to fall and 
resulting in the man’s death. The essential difiFerences in these two 
incidents is the absence of intent in the former; in law, this distinction 
is also taken into consideration since murder in the first degree (pre- 
meditated intent) is not on a par with murder in the third degree or 
manslaughter (the absence of premeditation). 

To ignore intent carries serious complications: consider again the 
second instance (the one in which intent to murder was present), but 
with one difference, viz., instead of the fiower pot striking its victim, it 
falls on the street a few steps in front of him at the moment he is about 
to cross. The startled would-be victim leaps back to the cuib to discover 
that his life was saved by the action, for a truck out of control was about 
to overrun him. This anomaly would have to be designated as a good 
act by the Ideal Utihtarian but the Intuitionist would condemn it on the 
basis of the instigator’s ill intent. 

The foregoing raises some pertinent questions. Are there particular 
sins or merely sinners? i.e., can one speak of an immoral act? For the 
Intuitionist, Aere probably exist only sinners, not sins since they are 
acts and as such mere natural occurrences. Note, that it was not the 
fiower pot which was held morally responsible in the act discussed 
above, but the person who initiated the action; hence, human beings 
are moral or immoral, not natural objects. 

The proceeding discussion is an argument favoring the position taken 
by the ethical Intuitionist; if overt actions are void of moral content then 
morality must be inner — within the personality as is claimed by Kant 
and other Intuitionists. All goodness is within a personality because only 
a person is capable of good will. “Nothing in the whole world, or even 
outside of the world, can possibly be regarded as good without limita- 
tion except a good wiU.” 

What Is for One Is R^ht for AU. 

An interesting question stimulated by Kantian premises is: Is it moral 
for die U. S. government to practice deceit, that is, lie, cheat, etc. in 
order to apprehend criminals? £.g., the story is told of a treasury agent 
who went as an undercover agent into the mountains of Virginia to win 
the confidence of some mountaineers who were conducting a thriving 
business in illegal liquor. It was this agent’s assignment to discover and 
report on the whereabouts of the still and the participants. Through the 
emptoyment of deception, the mountaineers’ confidence was won and 
th^ accqited the undercover agent as a collaborator with themselves 
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in the illegal liquor tra£Sc. Once gaii±ig the necessary Information, the 
agent exposed the entire operation with the result that the participants 
were apprehended and sentenced to prison. The moral problem is: Did 
the government officer have the moral right to lie and cheat this way 
in his business life to gain his desired end? This entire discussion prompts 
still another question. Does the government have the moral right to 
destroy human life (capital punishment)? 

Kant’s answer would be: What is right for one person is right for all 
persons, and what is immoral for one is immoral for all. This conclusion 
is due to the fact that moral principles are categorical, i.e., th^ are 
unconditional, they hold true under any and all circumstances; conse- 
quently, if it is immoral for an individual to lie, then it is immoral for a 
group of individuals, including the government, to lie. 

The Kantian ethics is a most democratic one in its insistence that 
what is right for one is right for all, but its universality does not end 
here. Consider the question of the problem of keeping promises and the 
morality or immorality involved in breaking them. Postulate, for purposes 
of discussion, the hypothetical case of a situation in which it would 
prove most beneficial to all concerned if a promise were broken, but 
devastating if the promise were exercised. The perplexing moral question 
is: Is it ethical to break a promise under such extenuating circumstances? 
Most persons presumably would answer in the affirmative, contending 
that not only would it be moral, but to do otherwise would be morally 
unjustifiable. 

Take the following example: A boy promises on a solemn oath never 
to lie to his father, but after a period of several years, he is confronted 
with the following situation. His father falls ill of a serious heart seizure 
and cannot at this time afiFord even the slightest emotional shock. Al- 
though the boy is assessed of the father’s condition, he is held to strictest 
secrecy, and under these circumstances is asked pointedly by his father: 
What did the doctor say about my condition? The youth, aware that his 
father has not been apprised of the nature of his ailment, is dubious 
about keeping his promise. 

Although a majority of people would condone breaking this promise, 
Kant would not, since he contends that the moral law maintains under 
any and all circumstances, e.g., what is vnrong under one set of condi- 
tions is immoral under all, and what is moral under one set of drcum- 
stances is right under all. Let Kant defend his own position: “May I, for 
instance, under the pressure of circumstances, make a promise whidi I 
have no intention of keeping? The question is not, whether it is prudent 
to make a false promise, but whether it is morally right. To enable me 
to answer this question shortly and conclusively, &e best way is for me 
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to ask myself whether it would satisfy me that the maxim to extricate 
myself from embarrassment by giving a false promise should have the 
force of a universal law, appl3dng to others as well as to myself. And I 
see at once, that, while I can CCTtainly will the lie, I cannot will that 
lying should be a universal law. If l5dng were universal, there would, 
properly speaking, be no promises whatever. I might say that I intended 
to do a certain t^g at some future time, but nobody would believe 
me, or if he did at the moment trust to my promise, he would after- 
wards pay me back in my own coin. My maxim thus proves itsdif to be 
self-destructive, so soon as it is taken as a imiversal law. 

“Duty, then, consists in the obligation to act from pure reverence for 
the moral law. To this motive all others must give way, for it is the con- 
dition of a will which is good in itself, and which has a value with which 
nothing else is comparable.” 

The Categorical Imperative, 

Kant is saying: If one is allowed to break moral laws at his ovm pleasure 
or arbitrary discretion, then there may as well be no universal laws of 
morality. If one maintains that cheating is wrong, but makes allowances 
for his own cheating when it is to his advantage to do so or when it is 
beneficial to odiers, then moral law regarding cheating breaks down, 
resulting in moral anarchy. Either moral laws must be respected or there 
can be no moral laws at all; half way measures cannot exist. Moral law 
is binding on all persons alike, at all times, and in all circumstances; 
this is the meaning of what Kant has designated the categorical impera- 
tive — perhaps the most popularly known principle or criterion of moral- 
ity in the philosophical community. 

The ‘categorical imperative’ is the answer to the perennial question: 
How can I tell whether or not the act I am about to commit is moral? 
Accordingly, the categorical imperative is a test of moral right, a moral 
criterion, a calculus, a rule of conduct. The categorical imperative stated 
is: "Act in conformity with that maxim, and that maxim only, which 
you can at the same time wiU to be a universal law,” or, “Act as if the 
maxim from which you act were to become through your wiU a universal 
law of nature” 

To exercise the categorical imp^tive, one must detect the under- 
lying principle of the deed he is about to commit; if the principle of 
die impending action is stealing, then he interrogates himself: Gan I 
will that stealing become a universal law, hence permitting everyone to 
steal? The question is not: May I steal under conditions when I deem 
it advisable, such as stealing to feed hungry children or stealing horn 
the rich to give to the poor as did Robin Hood? The question is cate- 
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goricdOy stated: Can I will that stealing become a universal law per- 
mitting everyone to steal as he so chooses? When one contemplates this 
question, he soon realizes his inability to will that stealing become a 
universal law binding on all mankind; although I may will to steal 
something for my own pleasurable enjoyment, I certainly cannot will 
that everyone be entitled to steal, for in that case others rob me of 
my prized possessions — that I could never permit. Since I cannot will 
that stealing become a universal law to which everyone is entitled, tiben 
I personally cannot steal either. Note the similarity of this principle to 
the Gk)lden Rule (“Do unto others as you would that they should do to 
you”); Kant believed that his categorical imperative was the philo- 
sophical e3q>ression of the Golden Rule. 

The moral dictate of the categorical imperative forbids lying, breaking 
of promises, stealing, etc. imder any and all circumstances. By simply 
invoking the categorical imperative, one can readily determine the 
morality of his actions; evil acts produce contradictory or repugnant 
results, e.g., “a man reduced to despair by a series of misfortunes feels 
wearied of life, but is still so far in possession of his reason diat he 
can ask himself whether it would not be contrary to his duty to himself 
to take his own life. Now he inquires whether the maxim of his action 
could become a universal law of nature. His maxim is: From self-love, 
I adopt it as a principle to shorten my life when its longer duration 
is likely to bring more evil than satisfaction. It is asked then simply 
whether this principle founded on self-love can become a universal law 
of nature? Now we see at once that a S 3 ^em of nature of which it 
should be a law to destroy life by means of the very feeling whose 
special nature it is to impel to the maintenance of life, would contradict 
itself, and therefore could not exist as a system of nature; hence that 
maxim cannot possibly exist as a universal law of nature, and consequently 
would be wholly inconsistent with the supreme principle of all duty.” ^ 
In other words, if suicide became a universal law of nature, then all 
life would perish, hence it is a self-defeating or contradictory law. 

On the other hand, moral actions do not result in repugnant and 
self-contradictory consequences as do immoral ones, e.g., wh^ the 
maxim of justice is subjected to the categorical imperative, the results 
prove coherent and feasible: Can I wiU that everyone be just? The 
answer is d^initely and emphatically, yes; but this is never the case 
regarding immorality. For example: “When I think myself in want 
of money, I will borrow money and promise to rq>ay it, althou^ I 
know that I never can do so. Now this principle of self-love or of one’s 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations in the rernainder of this sectton are fam 
Hunnas yfa gcmill Abbott’s translation of Metaphytics of Morals (1883). 
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own advantage may perhaps be consistent with my whole future wel- 
fare; but the question now is, Is it right? I change then the suggestion 
of self-love into a universal law, and state the question tlius: How would 
it be if my maxim were a Tinivarsal law? Then I see at once that it 
could never hold as a universal law of nature, but would necessarily 
contradict itself. For supposing it to be a universal law that everyone 
when he thinks himself in a diflBculty should be able to promise what- 
ever he pleases, with the purpose of not keeping his promise, the promise 
itself would become impossible, as well as the end that one might have 
in view in it, since no one would consider that anything was promised 
to him, but would ridicule all such statements as vain pretences.” Note 
that inrunoral actions also prove selfish, but this does not hold true of 
moral ones. 

Actually, the Kantian ethic is not as austere as one would normally 
suppose, as is evidenced by the following illustration: If a man’s chil- 
dren were himgry and starving, would it be permissible to steal food 
if that were the only possible way in which it could be obtained; for 
example, would it be moral to break into a huge apple orchard and 
steal some apples for one’s hungry children? The categorical imperative 
would render an unequivocal. No, but assume that the father did take 
the apples to prevent his children from starving, would he have com- 
mitted an immoral act? Kant’s answer would be negative, because this 
man was not acting out of a free wiU, but was coerced to do so out 
of fear. It is analogous to the manner in which society regards the be- 
havior of people on a sinking ship, who through panic and frenzy 
crush and kill each other while madly seeking to save their own lives. 
Their behavior would be classified as temporary insanity; consequently 
they would not be held responsible for their actions, but treated in 
similar manner as our society regards the insane. To be sure, the insane 
person is institutionalized, but if panic were not a temporary form of 
behavior in a person, he too, would be placed in an institution where 
he could not injure others. 

The explanation given above holds true for all related instances, 
such as the example of llie youth dted earlier; he probably would break 
his promise to his father and lie about the truA and gravity of his 
father’s physical condition to prevent shock and its fatal consequences, 
yet his behavior would not be adjudged inunoral, nor would it be 
judged moral, but amoral on the grounds that the youth was coerced 
into lying. Technically, he had no choice; his will was not free; coercive 
acts, whether prompted out of fear or any other emotion, lie outside 
the domain of morality, hence are morally neutral, that is, th^ are not 
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questions of morality but questions of animal, instinctive, or some other 
form of nonmoral behavior. 

Autonomy of Will. 

Moral and immoral actions must stem from an ‘autonomous vi^ill,’ 
otherwise th^ are nonmoral and must be regarded as any other non- 
moral act, e.g., if one is faced with the choice of picking up a New 
York Times or a Herald Tribune from a hbrary newsrack to read, his 
action could hardly be designated as having any moral consequence, 
it is simply not a moral issue regardless of the choice made. Many 
actions are of a nonmoral nature, actually very few have any moral 
significance, but, in any case, only those which are autonomous have 
any claim whatever to be considered a moral issue. 

An autonomous will is one which is free, self-ruled, self-governed, 
self-legislated; obviously a ^vill which is coerced by another, such as a 
desperado who commands one to do his bidding at the point of a gun, 
is not autonomous, nor is one free when forced by fear or any other 
factor extraneous to the will, as was true in the above instances of the 
youth and his ill father, also the father who was driven to steal for 
the sake of his family’s welfare. These constitute cases of nonmorality, 
amorality, or unmorality, but not immorality; cases of nonmorality are 
heteronomous, not autonomous, they involve forces extraneous to the 
will. “Now so long as man is thought to be merely subject to law, no 
matter what the law may be, he must be regarded as stimulated or 
constrained to obey the law from interest of some kind, for as the 
law does not proceed from his own will, there must be something ex- 
ternal to his wiU which compels him to act in conformity with it. This 
perfectly necessary conclusion frustrated every attempt to find a supreme 
principle of duty. Duty was never established, but merely the necessity 
of acting from some form of interest, private or public. The imperative 
was therefore necessarily always conditioned, and could not possibly 
have the force of a moral command. The supreme principle of morality 
I shall therefore call the principle of die autonomy of the will, to 
distinguish it from all other principles, which I call principles of 
heteronomy” ^ 

A person’s summons to be moral does not imply that he will neces- 
sarily find any personal material gain for himself; m other words, 
it is morally irrelevant to inquire: What good will it do me to be 
moral? What will I gain out of it? The answer is: One is moral for 
the sake of morality. One is not moral for external reasons such as, 1 


^ Tnmdation by John Watsooi. 
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will be rewarded widi a life of eternal bliss in heaven.’ Anyone motivated 
to do what he deems moral out of fear that if he refrains, then he will 
be met with eternal damnation in hell fire ( and if moral then God will 
reward him handsomely) is not an autonomous being, i.e., he is not a 
moral agent; accordingly, no moral credit can accrue to him. In other 
words, when he is so motivated, then he caimot be held morally respon- 
sible, but must be classified with the insane, those motivated out of 
panic or other coercive impulses; such a person’s actions are not prompted 
from a free will, but heteronomously determined. 

Every person by virtue of his being human is autonomous, that is, 
has a free will, and no power on earth or in heaven can force one to 
will other than he chooses for himself, e.g., a father may be able to 
force his yoimg child to eat his spinach by holding a stick over him 
as a threat that if the child does not, then he will be severely punished, 
but the father cannot make the child wtU to eat — this must be done 
of the child’s own accord. Rational persuasion is the only possible 
technique whereby another will choose to do one’s bidding willingly, 
but rational persuasion is, after all, a person seeing for himself what is 
good and willing it for himself autonomously. 

Human Dignity. 

Since human beings are endowed with an autonomous will and are 
evaluators, they possess dignity, t.e., infinite intrinsic value; consequently, 
persons are members of a kingdom of ends. “In the kingdom of ends 
everything has either Value or Dignity. Whatever has a value can be 
replaced by something else which is equivalent; whatever, on the other 
hand, is above all value, and therefore admits of no equivalent, has a 
dignity. Whatever has reference to the general inclinations and wants 
of mankind has a market value; whatevar, without presupposing a want, 
corresponds to a certain taste, that is to a satisfaction in the mere 
purposeless play of our faculties, has a fancy value; but that which 
constitutes the condition under which alone anything can be an end 
in itself, this has not merely a relative worth, i.e., value, but an intrinsic 
worth, that is, digniiy. . . . Autorumy than is the basis of the dignity 
of human and of every rational nature.” 

The Kingdom of End». 

Since persons possess dignity, that is, are of infinite intrinsic worth, 
they must be treated as an end in themselves, and never as means only, 
to serve the selfish ends of another individual. As members of a kingdom 
of ends, a person possesses more dian mere utilitarian value; he is en- 
dowed with value intrinsically, regardless of whether he can be put to 
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any practical use. “The moral law is holy (inviolable). Man is indeed 
unholy enough, but he must regard humanity in his own person as 
holy. In all creation ever 5 rthing one chooses, and over which one has 
any power, may be used merely as means; man alone, and with him 
every rational creature, is an end in himself."^ Man, as autonomous, 
as evaluator, and as formulator of the moral law, gains access to the 
Kingdom of Ends. “A rational being belongs as a member to the kingdom 
of ends when although giving universal laws in it he is also himself 
subject to these laws. He belongs to it as sovereign, when while giving 
laws he is not subject to the will of any other . . . The practical neces- 
sity of acting on this principle, i.e., duty does not rest at all on feelings, 
impulses, or inclinations, but solely on the relation of rational beings 
to one another, a relation in which the will of a rational being must 
always be regarded as legislative, since otherwise it would not be 
conceived as an end in itself. Reason then refers every maxim of the 
will, regarding it as legislating universally, to every other will and 
also to every action towards oneself; and this not on account of any 
other practical motive or any future advantage, but from the idea of 
the dignity of a rational being, obeying no law but that which he 
himself also gives.” 

Reverence for Duty. 

The essence of Kantian ethical theory is reverence for the moral law, 
respect for the categorical imperative. “Morality then is the relation of 
actions to the autonomy of the will, that is, to the potential universal 
legislation by its maxims. An action that is consistent mth the autonomy 
of the will is permitted; one that does not agree therewith is forbidden. 
A will whose maxims necessarily coincide with the laws of autonomy 
is a holy will, good absolutely. The dependence of a will not absolutely 
good on the principle of autonomy (moral necessitation) is obligation. 
This then cannot be applied to a holy being. The objective necessity 
of actions from obligation is called duty . . . Duty is the necessity of 
acting from respect for the law.” Respect for the moral law is to will 
it even though one’s actual behavior should be contrary to it, e.g., even 
if one should succumb to lying, he nevertheless ought not wdl to do so. 

I Oughf Implies I Can. 

It is worth noting that in Kantian theory a person never obligates 
himself to do that wlrich is not within his own power; consequently, 
when a person says: 1 will,' the implication is T can.’ For example, a 

1 TiwirinTH i«1 Kant, CtUkfue of Practiced Reason (1788), tr. Hunnas Kingsmill 
Abbott (1898). 
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person never bectsnes self-indebted to shake hands daily with every per- 
son in the world for the simple reason that it is an impossibility, but a 
person may indebt himself by saying, 1 ought to improve myself.’ 
“We-'OUghf- *fd.'ljec6me better men resoimds with undiminished force 
in bur'‘§0uir consequently, we must be able to do so.” ^ “The moral 
‘ought* then is one’s own necessary T will.’” 

Conclusion. 

Only a perfectionist would adhere to the ethics of Kant, yet every 
rational being cannot help but feel in a certain sense that he is obliged 
or morally implicated to a certain extent to the principles laid down 
by Kant. One may criticize and even rebel against the enormous de- 
mands of this code, yet a person may never feel completely relieved 
of this Kantian moral imperative. It is therefore not surprising that this 
ethical system has so deeply penetrated into Western, and particularly 
American, civilization. 


^ Kimt, Philosophical Theory of Religion. 



VII 

PIBEMY BENTHAM: 

VtBUariaiUsm 

ViUiUtrianism. 

Not long after the philosophy of Bentham made its appearance, it ac- 
quired the unenviable appellation, ‘the pig philosophy,’ because of its sole 
emphasis oil the physical or sensual pleasures while completely ignoring 
the hi^er pleasures and joys, such as those of the mind or spirit Ben- 
tham’s ethical theory, termed VtUitafUmism, was defined as that philoso- 
phy which advocates the pursuit of pleasure as the chief good and the 
avoidance of pain as the only evil. He discusses this philosophy and its 
definition succinctly in his Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation: ^ ‘TBy the principle of utility is meant that principle which 
approves or disapproves of every action whatsoever, according to the 
tendency which it appears to have to augment or diminidi die happiness 
of the party whose interest is in question; or, what is the same thing, 
to promote or to oppose that happiness ... By utility is meant that prop- 
erty in any object, whereby it tends to produce benefit, advantage, 
pleasure, good, or happiness ... to prevent the happening of misdbief, 
pain, evil, or unhappiness to the party whose interest is considered.” 

Bentham is what is tamed a Psychological Hedonist, viz., one who 
holds that man, by human nature, is constructed in such a manner that 
he is incapable of doing other than to seek pleasure and avoid pain. 
One’s constitution makes it unnatural for a man to do otherwise, either 
consciously or unconsciously. ‘T^ature has placed mankind under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what we 
shall do . . . They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in all we think; 
every effort we can make to throw off our subjection, will serve but to 
demonstrate and confirm it. In words a man may pretend to abjure their 
empire: but in reality he will remain subject to it all the while.” The 

1 (^tations in tills section are from Bentham’s Iti^oduetUm to the PHnolplet of 
Morals and Legislation. 
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Psychological Hedonist reduces every motive in every man to pleasure; 
altruistic motives do not and cannot exist. To argue that a mother sacri- 
fices out of love for her children would be explained by the Psychologi- 
cal Hedonist as selfishness, for he would claim that if the mother did 
not undergo her sacrificial actions, then she would be miserable, conse- 
quently, in the interests of happiness or pleasure, she subjects herself 
to sacrifices. The story is told of Abraham Lincoln which puts him in 
the li ght or camp of the Psychological Hedonist: Once he ordered his 
carriage stopped because he saw a pig caught in the roadside mire strug- 
gling to free itself from suffocation. Lincoln, in all of his finery, soiled his 
clothes in the mud while attempting to free the young animal. When he 
returned to his carriage the driver's flattering commendation of this 
action moved Lincoln to r^ly that he was not altruistically motivated, 
but selfishly, since if he abandoned the pig and left it stranded, the 
thou^t of it would give him no peace of mind. Hence a noble action 
turns out to be ignobly motivated. 

Those whose philosophy is not sympathetic with Psychological Hedon- 
ism take issue with the foregoing Hedonistic explanation, contending that 
it is invalid on the basis that a mother and Lincoln could, if they so de- 
sired, alter their personalities enabling them to disregard the pli^t of 
others (particularly animals) and go tibeir selfish ways. A psychologist, 
for example, could, through psychotherapy, alter the personality of 
Lincoln to enable him to pass by the pig in its plight and gaze upon its 
misery with laughter instead of pity as some persons do: they enjoy box- 
ing matches and are thrilled, particularly when one of the contenders is 
bruised, bleeding, or hurt. One would have to evaluate Lincoln’s situa- 
tion as a noble and moral one motivated not out of selfishness, but out 
of an imderstanding that what he did was the right act; consequently, 
he saw to it that his personality development was constructed along lines 
which would make him sensitive to another’s needs, even though the 
creature was that of a lowly animal. A person may, by intelligent choice, 
decide what is morally praiseworthy and bend his efforts to achieving 
that end so that his personality responds to what he deems right and 
proper: Aristotle daimed that this could be done through the use of intel- 
ligence in deciding the ri^t and thirou^ the instrument of habit in 
effectually imbedding it de^ into the personality. 

Bentham’s ethical philosophy is also regarded as a form of Egoistic 
Hedonism, i.e., the belief that one ou^t to be primarily or solely eon- 
c^ed about his own pleasures to the derivation of others; in fact, one 
is entitled to enjoy pleasures at the expense of pain to others. This philoso- 
phy would pomit the sadist to hurt and torture others because in so do- 
ing he is able to derive a measure of pleasure for himself 
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Bentiham argues that pleasure, providing it is physical or sensual, is 
good regardless o£ its form or consequences. He maintains that it is the 
only good which is indisputable, whereas any other so-called good is 
subject to question, i.e., debate and argument. However, when one is 
enjoying a physical or sensual pleasure, whether it consists of dining at a 
sumptuous dmner or indulging in sex with his (married or unmarried) 
beloved, he must admit that it is good, i.e., he Hkes it. To be sure, one 
may dispute whether or not he is morally entitled to the food or sex, but 
he cannot state that he does not like it, that is, it is not good. In any other 
ethical theory this axiomatic proof does not maintain, e.g., to claim that 
stealing is -wrong is at times, and in certain cultures, debatable: If some- 
one were to steal ten dollars from your purse, do you have a right, if 
opportunity presents itself, to steal it back? This is a debatable issue; 
some persons would argue on the contra side while others would take 
the pro position. Although one may say it is inunoral to indulge in a given 
pleasure he can never ^cperience the pleasure as bad. 

Bentham further pmrsues his defence of Hedonism, i.e., the philosophy 
of an individual whose prime goal is the enj 03 nnent of pleasure, by charg- 
ing that God would want his creatures to enjoy pleasure on the grounds 
that God is good and created pleasure for mankind’s enjo)Tnent. Since 
God created man a pleasure seddng being, it follows that '‘there is no 
such thing as any sort of motive that is in itself a bad one” since all mo- 
tivation is the pusuit of pleasure (Psychqlogical Hedonism). 

It should be apparent why this school of thou^t is termed ‘the pig 
philosophy^ and why it drifted into the figurative mire. When a person 
emphasizes sensual pleasure as the only good to the complete exdusion 
of all other values, it is not too long before his life is reduced to the 
point of brute existence without proper (or for that matter, any) appre- 
ciation for the finer and cultural values of life, such as music, art, religion, 
science eta This was predsdy the outcome of the Bendiamites; th^r 
were reduced to such a low level of human existence that the word ‘Ben- 
thamite’ became a term of opprobrium — a philosophy fit only for pigs. 

The Four Sanctions. 

Bentham debated that one need not become alarmed concerning Hie 
possibility of pleasures getting out of hand and being exercised to excess 
since there exist four sanctions which are capable of keeping an indi- 
vidual within circumspect bounds of propriety wherever pleasures are 
concerned. The four sanctions are: (1) the physical, (2) the political, 
(3) the moral or popular, (4) the regions. 

The physical sanction immediately and automatically comes into opera- 
tion whoiever an individual attfflnpts to overindulge himself in pleasure 
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beyond what is fitting. If one fails to keep his portion of pleasure tem- 
perate, the physical sanction reduces the pleasure into a displeasure or 
even a painful experience. E.g., many persons have experienced outdoor 
enjoyment such as swimming or some other physical sport which is capa- 
ble of stimulating the appetite to such an extent that one hungers for any 
food whatever, with zest and relish. Perhaps you have had the experience 
on such an ocjcasion of purchasing a frankfurter on a roll at a nearby lunch 
stand with the positive conviction that it is the tastiest frankfurter that 
you ever ate, and wondaring why they don't appear to taste as good 
when made at home. You will also recall that the second frankfurter 
never has quite the succtilence or zestfulness as the first, but what is 
even more revealing is tihe fact that the third and fourth leave much to be 
desired; in fact, by then one finds himself discarding some of the roll, 
if not all of it. What is transpiring is that satisfaction is setting in the 
body and should one exceed these bounds and ignore the warning by 
eating more, he encounters an uncomfortable and unpleasant sense of 
satiation. Should one press the matter still further by gourging himself 
with more frankfurters, he can exceed the bounds of satiation and ex- 
perience a disgusting sense of nausea or illness. 

In this manner, the physical sanction is capable of restricting an in- 
dividual’s pleasmres by keeping them within limit. What has been said 
of the expeienc» of foods holds true of other sensual pleasures, whether 
they be sex, sleep, drink, etc. The psycdiologist claims that adaptation sets 
in as one’s sensitivities subside. 

The second or political sanction consists of the laws of the state which 
prohibit a person from carrying his pursuit of pleasure to excess, e.g., if 
one seizes a pleasure to which he is not entitled, then he wdll find that 
he has transgressed one of the state’s statutes and will have to pay the 
penalty for his misbehavior; in other words, the community enacts laws 
restricting the excessive or undesirable indulgence in pleasure. However, 
it must be quite evident to the reader that this is not a legitimate sanction 
since if pleasures are good, i.e., moral, then any cx>mmunity which be- 
lieved in Hedonism would enact laws conducive to the pursuit and en- 
hancement of pleasure not laws prohibiting its free access and ^- 
pression. 

The third sanertion, which is called the moral or popular, is nearer to 
what in contemporary American society would be designated ‘public 
opinion.’ This sanction restricts a person within proper hedonic bounds 
by stricjtures created by the fear of what other people will say or think. 
It must be admitted that public opinion has a tenacious hold on a person, 
much mcxre so than he realizes or is willing to conc^ede. For example, 
there are some persons who would commit murder but refrain for one de- 
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dsive inhibition, not because they fear the punishmait meted for this 
crime including the death penalty, but because they fear what people 
will think and say of them. They cannot face their ^ends, relatives, as- 
sociates, nd^bors, etc. under such conditions, consequently they re- 
frain from such acts. To illustrate the firm hold which public opinion has 
on an individual, consider the many persons who would prefer breaking 
some less weightier matter of the law than going contrary to public opin- 
ion; perhaps the majority of people would elect to break a law, such as 
overtime parking which is listed as a criminal offence, rather than wear 
a swim suit to their place of emplo 5 nnent, to a downtown department 
store, or to school, even if this is not illegal or immoral, though it does 
create adverse public opinion. People are constantly concerned with 
what others think of them as is evidenced by a person who must make 
a public address, at home, during the rdhearsal period in the privacy of 
his room, he may deliver an outstanding speech, but in a public hall 
filled with people, his thoughts of what his audience thinks of him prove 
most distracting and unnerving. 

Nevertheless, as any critic of Baitham’s philosophy will readily detect, 
this is not a valid sanction, since any community which embraced the 
principles of this Utilitarian ethic would unquestionably promote public 
opinion to encourage this brand of Hedonism. 

The fourth and final sanction, termed the religious, comprises restric- 
tions imposed by God regarding the improper exercise of pleasure, which 
if transgressed, issue in some form of retribution mthra- in this life or 
the next. In other words, a person will remain within the confines of 
propriety regarding pleasure because he fears that if he sins in this re- 
spect, then he will suffa: for it at the hands of God, ather by some form 
of earthly punishment or that which is found in hell’s perdition. 

Once again, the critic finds this issue debatable as well by dedaring 
that if pleasure is good, then why does God not condone it? Apparently 
pleasure per se is not moral, only that to which one is rightfully entitled. 

Bentham illustrates all four sanctions in operation t^ou^ a single 
example: “A man’s goods, or his person, are consumed by fire. If this 
happened to him by what is called an acdd^t, it was a calamity; if by 
reason of his own imprudence, (for instance, from his neglecting to put 
his candle out) it may be styled a punishment of the physical sanction; 
if it happened to him by the sentence of tibe political magistrate, a 
punishment belonging to the political sanction; that is, what is common- 
ly called a punishment, if for want of any assistance which his neighbor 
withheld from him out of some dislike to his moral character, a punish- 
ment of the moral sanction; if by an immediate act of God’s displeasure, 
manifested on account of some sin committed by him or throu^ any 
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distractioii of mind, occasioned by die dread of such displeasure, a 
punishment of the religious sanction.” 

The Hedonistic Calculus. 

Ev«yone needs some criterion of morality, i.e., some rule which en- 
ables him to determine whether or not the act whith he is about 
to commit is moral. The TranHan moral criterion is the ‘categorical 
imperative;’ for Aristotle it is moderation, viz., to do the right thing, 
to the right person, at the right time, to the right extent, and for 
the ri ght- purpose. Baitham’s rule for ri^t action is his ‘hedonisic cal- 
culus,’ a pleasure measuring device which determines which act out of 
two or more is the most pleasiurable. The calculus is made up of sev^ 
units, each of which determines in some degree the quantitative value 
of a pleasure; they are: intensity, duration, certainty, propinquity, fecun^ 
dity, purity, extent. Unless a pleasure measures up to the calculus’ de- 
mands, it is defechve. 

1. Intensity. Whenever one is faced with two pleasures, each of which 
is equal to the other in every respect except one, viz., intensity; then one 
is obliged to pursue the pleasure which is hi^er in intensityj E.g., i£ go- 
ing to a cocktail party is liiore exciting than attending a bam dance, 
then one is morally obhgated to forego the dance, provided bdng at both 
is out of the question. 

2. Duration. Ceteris paribus (other factors being equal), if one is 
faced with the choice of only one of two pleasures, difFering only in re- 
spect to duration, i.e., one lasts longer than the other, then it is incum- 
bent upon the individual to sdect the pleasure which does not terminate 
as early. To illustrate: if one enjoys a banquet and ballroom dancing 
equally well, then it would be preferable for him to select dancing inas- 
much as danemg consumes a greater portion of time. 

3. Certainty. This point of the calculus urges that one elect that course 
of action which he is certain will issue in pleasure in preference to one 
which is doubtful. Again, as is true for every point of the calculus, the 
assumption is that both pleasures cannot be had, and the choice of one 
eliminates the possibility of partaking the other. This point of the csalcm- 
lus is exemplified by the popular saying: “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” 'This rule can be exercased by the person who hopes to 
be invited to two parties which will be hdd in different places concur- 
rraitly; although the invitation received first is not to the preferred party, 
it is wiser to accept than take the chance of not being able to attencl 
eithe: (assuming of course that he must accept or decline before know- 
ing whether the second invitation will be forthcoming). 
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4. Propinquity. The propinquity or remoteness rule of tiie calculus de- 
termines the immediacy of the pleasure; those which have the promise 
of being enjoyed immediately or in the near future are preferable to 
those which are remote in time and place. For example, if one’s employer 
allows a vacation to be taken at any time during the calendar year, then 
the appropriate dhoice to make is to oijoy the vacation fortiiwith in Ref- 
erence to one of a future date; the reason being tiiat later, one may not 
be alive to enjoy it, or may be employed elsewhere. 

5. Fecundity. The fruitfulness or fecundity of the pleasure, i.e., its poten- 
tial of providing or fructifying into still further pleasmres is a considera- 
tion of the calculus. Some pleasures terminate with a single instancy 
while otiiers recur regularly or intermittently; the preferable pleasure is 
the one which has possibilities of r^etition. All things being equal, it is 
better to go to the country-dub dinner with a nei^bor than to dine with 
an out-of-town acquaintance provided one cannot attend both and runs 
the risk of ofE^ding the individual whose invitation was declined. The 
prospects of subsequent invitations are much better from the person liv- 
ing in the vicinity. 

6. Purity. “Its purity, or the chance it has of not bdng followed by 
s^sations of the opposite kind: that is, pains, if it be a pleasure: pleas- 
ures, if it be a pain.” Not all pleasures are equally pure, some are adul- 
terated with pain, boredom, etc. while others eventuate in pain. Fried 
dams and roast chicken may be enjoyed equally well, but if the fried 
dams terminate in indigestion fhen it is wiser to sdect the chidcen din- 
ner. 

7. Extent. “Its extent; that is, the number of perscms to whom it ex- 
tends; or (in other words) who are affected by it.” This rule requires one 
to share his pleasures provided his own are not thoreby diminished. One 
may enjoy the sport of fishing alon^ but a friend or nei^bor of his may 
enjoy it only in the company of others; this rule obliges one to permit 
his foend to accompany him to diare in this pleasure but if the intrusion 
of his friend detracts from his enjoyment then he would not be required 
to extend the invitation. 

This final point of the calculus is hardly compatible with the prior six 
which are distinctly egoistic and completdy inconsiderate of any person 
except onesdf. It apparently appeared incongruous to Bentham as wdl, 
since he isolates it from the other six by adding it in the form of an ap- 
pendix. Could tire calculus have troubled Benfham’s conscience to the 
extoit that he was compelled to add this final one as an addendum? 

Bentham, or perhaps a devotee of his, devised some mnemonic lines, 
that is, a verse to aid the memory in retaining the entire moral philoso- 
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phy of Utiltariamsm in a nutshell/ Bentham included it in the revised 
version of his Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation so 
as to diminish the chances of his philosophy being forgotten; 

Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure-- 
Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 

Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end: 

If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view: 

If pains must come, let them extend to few. 



VIII 

JOHN STUABT MHi: 

UtiUtarianism 


QuaUtatioe Hedonism. 

John Stuart Mill sought to champion the cause of Bentham’s Utilitarian- 
ism and defend it against the onslaught of its opponents. He attempted 
to prove that Kant was in error regarding his ethics of the categorical 
imperative, but that Bentham, promoting the cause of pleasure, had 
uncovered the only defensible truth pertaining to morality. 

In Mill, Bentham found a formidable and staunch defender, owing 
to his keen intellect which has been estimated by some psychologists 
at approximately two hundred. He was taught Greek at the age of three 
and not long thereafter was reading Plato in the original language. The 
book in which his ethical ideas are developed is Utilitarianism. ^ 

Mill’s brilliant anal5dical mind saw with accurate and penetrating 
perception the fundamental problem whidi lay at the basis of Bentham's 
Hedonism, namely. Is it better to be a human being miserable than a 
pig satisfied? If the moral issue is predominantly and exclusively one 
of quantitative Hedonism, i.e., if all pleasure is exclusively physical or 
sensual, then it is inconsequential who the being is which is experiencing 
the sensation of pleasure; it matters not whether it be an animal, such 
as a pig, or a person. If the summum bonum is pleasure and solely 
pleasure of the sensual or physical kind, then it nevertheless remains 
good, and the greatest good, regardless of whether it is experienced 
by man or beast. 

Consequently, to raise the question: “Is it better to be a pig satisfied 
or a Socrates dissatisfied?” would unquestionably call for only one 
answer. The creature whose pleasures are satisfied, since it matters 
little who enjoys the pleasures, provided he or it is in a state of having 
his pleasures felt or sensed. 

Mill, fully cognizant and satisfied that this question lay at the root 
of the matter, raised it and proceeded to give it an aflBrmative answer, 
that is, he was prepared to confess that he would rather be a pig 

1 Quotations in this section are exdusively from this book. 
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satisfied than Socrates (a human being) dissatisfied; accordingly, he 
set out to write a book in defence of Bentham’s position, only to en- 
counter disarming complications. 

Note was made of Mill’s brilliance, but to it should be coupled the 
fact that he was one of the most honest minds in history, possessing 
an mtellectual integrity which was incorruptible. He underwent a pecul- 
iar and singular experience part way through his classic treatise: when 
the time arrived for him to cast his decision in favor of choosing the 
pleasures of the pig and exchanging places with it, he found himself in- 
capable of jotting it down on his manuscript for the pen, as it were, 
would not write the words; “I would rather be a pig.” 

This experience raised a serious question: Why could he not bring 
himself to state that he would rather be a pig satisfied than a man 
dissatisfied, if physical or quantitative pleasure were the sole and reign- 
ing greatest good? Unquestionably, it meant that physical pleasure is 
not the sole good nor the greatest good, but there are other goods possess- 
ing far greater value than these, viz., the fact of merely being human. 
In other words, there is a value in just being human which far exceeds 
any physical pleasure which the body affords; so valuable is it to be 
accoimted a human being that it is preferable to man, even thou^ 
miserably so wretched that he could wish for death, than to be a 
brute animal. 

This conclusion opened a new area of goods or values, viz., qmlitatioe 
ones, in contradistinction to quantitative (sensual) ones. It signified 
that there existed goods so tremendous in value, differing in kind, and 
capable of rendering even the highest magnitudinal quantities of sensual 
pleasure of little or negligible account. “If I am asked what 1 mean by 
a difference of quality in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure more 
valuable than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being greater 
in amount, there is but one possible answer. Of two pleasures, if there 
be one which all or almost all who have experience of both give a 
decided preference, irrespective of any feeling of moral obligation to 
prefer it, that is the more desirable pleasure. If one of the two is, by 
those who are competently acquainted with both, placed so far above 
the other that fihey prefer it, even though knowing it to be attended 
with a greater amount of discontent, and would not resign it for any 
quantity of the other pleasure which their nature is capable of, we 
are justified in ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a superiority in 
quality, so far outweighing quantity as to render it, in comparison, of 
small account.” 

One may in reference to this point raise the question: Why should 
this be so? Perhaps the happy pig would not care to exchange places 
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with a miserable human being, distressed by his tmfortunate lot The 
answer is: It may be true that the pig woidd not exchange places with 
a man, but the pig is in no position to render an intelligent judgment 
concerning the relative values of the matter, whereas the human being 
is. The human being knows what it is like to have the sensual appetites 
of the pig, whether it be the enjoyment of eating food, the basking 
in the sun free from anxiety, or the sexual cravings conveniently satis- 
fied, but the pig will never comprehend the values of being human 
(it will never know what it is like), hence is not in a position to pass 
judgment. The same holds true between the intelligent being and the 
moron or idiot: The subnormal human bdng may fancy that he is 
happier and better off with his lot than a member of the intelligentsia 
is with his, i.e., the moron may think that he is happier, and accordin^y 
would not choose to exchange places with the inteUigaat or enli^tened 
person. One may even add that the moron, althou^ happier than the 
intelligent individual, is nevertheless, in the less enviable position in 
the estimation of the intddigent person. Which of the two is correct? 
The enlightened person, because he knows what it is like to be a 
moion, but the moron will never know what it is like to be enlightened. 
Consider the matter for yourself: A medical scientist knows what it is 
like to be ignorant — he once was — or probably is presently experienc- 
ing areas of his knowledge which are defective due to ignorance, but 
the moron will never be able to appreciate fully the values of 
being an enlightened person as the medical scientist is. There are 
times, for example, when a person is ill, that he begins to realize to a 
significant extent, any modicarm of which will do, what the values are 
of being an intelligent or medically enli^tened person, and such a 
parson c:an understand that his own ignorant lot is deficient and not 
preferable to that of the enlightened person. 

Listen to Mill debate the issue for himself: "Now it is an unques- 
tionable fact that those who are equally acquainted with, and equally 
capable of appreciating and enjoying both, do give a most marked 
preference to the maimer of existence which employs their hi^er 
faculties. Few human creatures would consent to be changed into any 
of the lower animals, for a promise of the fullest allowanc^e of a beast’s 
pleasures; no intelligent human being would consent to be a fool, no 
instructed person would be an ignoramus, no person of feeling and 
conscience would be selfish and base, even thou^ they should be 
persuaded that the fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better satisfied 
with his lot than they are with theirs. If th^ fancy that they would, 
it is only in cases of uihappiness so extreme, that to escape from it 
they would exchange their lot for almost any oher, howeva imdesirable 
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in their own eyes. A being of higher faculties requires more to make 
binn happy, is capable of more acute suffering, and is certainly accessible 
to it at more points, than one of an inferior type; but in spite of these 
liabilities, he never really wish to sink into what he feels to be 
a lower grade of ^istence," 

The issue is reducible to this: It is true that animals and vegetables 
do not experience human misery, e.g., the cabbage does not worry, 
have problems, frettings, anxieties, doubts, etc., it merely basks in the 
sun all day long, but the pertinent and searching question is: “Who 
vrants to be a cabbage?” The cost of bemg human is at times incredibly 
expensive, almost too dear to afford, but the steadfast fact remains: 
It is better (more valuable) to be a human being (even though 
miserably unhappy) than to be an animal with its full complement of 
physical pleasures. To object to this is to object to one’s birthright, one’s 
humanity, or as Mill put it, human DIGNITY. 

“It is indisputable that the being whose capacities of enjoyment are 
low, has the greatest chance of having diem fully satisfied; and a highly 
endowed being will always feel that any happiness which he can 
look for as the world is constituted, is imperfect. But he can learn to 
bear its imperfections, if they are at all bearable; and they will not 
make him envy tibe being who is indeed unconscious of the imperfections, 
but only because he feels not at all the good which those imperfections 
qualify. It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; 
better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And if the 
fool, or the pig, is of a different opinion, it is because they only know 
their own side of the question. The other party to the comparison knows 
both sides.” 

Mill speaks advisedly when he maintains that it is better to be a 
miserable wretch of humanity than the happiest pig alive, for he 
experienced in youth a nervous breakdovra and came dose to committing 
suidde, but fortunately he came through safely and lived to be 67 years 
of age. It is better to be a man so wretched that one wishes that he 
would live no longer (and even take his life) tiban to be a pig euphoric- 
ally content. 

“Everybody to Count for One, Nobody for More than One.” 

Mill terms this statement Bentham’s dictum, but it remains more 
peculiarly Mill’s than Bentham’s. The dictum is the basis of a democracy: 
Each person is as important as any other; whether he be prince or 
pauper, the president of the United States or an unfortunate individual 
in the bread line. Each person’s life is as dear to himself as anyone 
else’s is to that individual; eadb person’s happiness is just as important 
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to that person, as any other person's is to himself. American criminal 
law also recognizes this fact by requiring that a life be paid for a 
life taken. If a person murders another individual, then he must stand 
trial and pay for it with his own life, even if the murdered victim is 
a lowly moron or an infant. 

Mill contends that this principle is the very quintescence of Utilitarian- 
ism: “It is involved in the very meaning of utility, or the greatest happi- 
ness principle. That principle is a mere form of words without rational 
signification, unless one person's happiness, supposed equal in degree 
(with the proper allowance made for land), is counted for exactly as 
much as another's. Those conditions being supplied, Bentham's dictum, 
‘everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one,' might be written 
under the principle of utility as an esgplanatory commentary. The equal 
claim of everybody to happiness in the estimation of the moralist and 
of the legislator, involves an equal claim to all the means of happiness." 

“TAc Greatest Good for the Greatest Number^ 

This is a second principle, inherent in Democracies, which is prominent 
in the philosophy of Mill. He maintained that one should be concerned 
with the greatest good possible, and to him it was obvious that the 
greatest good lay with the greatest number. One interpretation of this 
principle is: If I can make another three times as happy, then it is my 
duty to do so despite the self-sacrifice it entails, that is, provided all 
factors are equal, and the happiness of other individuals is sufficiently 
great to warrant the sacrifice. 

The greatest happiness of the greatest number could prove a devastat- 
ingly dangerous principle, depending upon its interpretation; if it is 
taken at face value, then it would be valid for a scientist to inflict cancer 
upon an individual (without the person's consent) in the hope of 
deriving a cure which will save the majority from this painful disease; 
furthermore, the cruelties which Hitler's scientists inflicted upon the 
minority Jews and others would be morally justifiable since they al- 
legedly benefited the majority. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau noted that this principle could prove selfish 
and base in actual practice in a Democracy; he spoke of a ‘general will' 
which he distinguished from the ‘will of all.' The ‘will of all' is selfish 
and should not prevail in a Democracy; it consists merely of tallying 
votes of selfish individuals who cast votes which favored their own 
private interests without consideration for the rights or needs of the 
minority, whereas the ‘general will,' which ought to dominate in a 
democratic State, is concerned with the good of the people in general, 
the needs of humanity — not necessarily what pleases the majority. 



IX 

ARTHUK SCHOPENHAUER: 
Pessimism 


Schopenhouet^s Background. 

Arthur Schopenhauer is the world's foremost systematic Pessimist, he 
condemns life as a sin: “For the greatest crime of man is that he ever was 
bom ” and Tife must be some kind of mistake.” The history of philoso- 
phy has seen relatively few Pessimists, in fact, there have been conspicu- 
ously few pessimistic thinkers anywhere, but none has been as systematic 
and as cogeit as Schopenhauer. Some psychologists explain his Pessunism 
as a consequence of having a timid father who is reported to have com- 
mitted suidd^ but primarily it is because of his mother who consistently 
expressed ruthlessness in her relationship with him. The story is told of 
her casting Arthur down a flight of stairs because he intruded when a 
lover paid a call on her; another is that of his being forced to resign his 
instructorship at the University of Berlin because he scheduled his 
dasses at the same hour as the outstanding and popular Hegel, whom he 
detested out of a spirit of professional Jealousy, had scheduled his own; 
SchopoJiauer did this in the belief that any student who was suflSdently 
fortunate to be able to study under him would never consider giving 
Hegd a second thou^t, but as it happened, Hegel’s popularity won out, 
and Schopenhauer, without a sin^e student registered for his classes, was 
forced to resign. His monumental work: The World as WiU and Idea 
never sold wdl, leading Schopenhauer to believe that it was entirely due 
to a conq)iracy led by Hegel and the other ‘philosophers by trade’ as 
he derogatorily designated philosophers who ware university professors, 
but the lack of sales was attributable to the era of famine in which he 
and his generation were cau^t. People who are hungry and looking for 
food cannot afford the luxury of boob and the things which pertain to 
the spirit, much less boob promoting Pessimism, since they are over- 
burdened with their own dismal lif^ but approximately two years before 
his death (he lived to be seventy-two), his boob became best-sellers and 
Schopenhauer became a joyful creature. One could facetiously add, pex- 
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haps it is just as well that he did di^ otherwise he may hav^ under such 
circumstances, become an Optimist and ruined his established philosophi- 
cal position as die world’s leading Pessimist. Schopenhaua: harbored a 
very low opinion of women, and writes most disparagin^y about diem, 
whidh is obviously due to the fact that unlike most, he had an unloving, 
unsympathetic, and unkindly mother. Consequentiy his philosophical at- 
titude toward women and life in general has been excessively dampened 
by his childhood eiqperiences in the home. 

The Ethics of Pessitntam. 

“All wiUing arises from want, therefore from defidmcy, and tharefore 
from suffering. The satisfaction of a wish ends it, yet for one wish that is 
satisfied there remain at least tai which are denied. Further, the desire 
lasts long, the danands are infinite; the satisfaction is short and scantily 
measured out. But even the final satisfaction is itsdf only apparent; every 
satisfied wish at once makes room for a new one; both are illusions; the 
one is known to be so, the other not yet. No attained object of desire can 
give lasting satisfaction, but merely a fleeting gratification; it is like the 
alms thrown to a beggar, that ke^s him alive today that his misery may 
be prolonged till the morrow. Tharefor^ so long as our consciousness is 
filled by our will, so long as we are given up to the throng of desires widi 
their constant hopes and fears, so long as we are the subject of w illing, 
we can never have lasting happiness nor peace. It is essentially all the 
same whether we pursue or flee, fear injury or seek enjo3rment; the care 
for the constant demands of the will, in whatever form it may be, continu- 
ally occupies and sways tibe consciousness; but without peace no true 
well-being is possible.”^ 

Man is a victim of a relentless udU which makes living intolerable and 
dying an equally repugnant prospect; althou^ man has the wish to end 
it all, he is driven to ©adure it with all of its concomitant suffering in 
abject slavery. Desire, passion, want, will, etc. keep man enslaved to a 
fate from which there is no escape or relief; the driving force of instinct 
is at bottom responsible for it all. Man wants life, craves it, fears death 
and cringes from it so immensdy, because of his desire for living, that 
he becomes a spiritual paralytic incapable of living. The irony of life is 
that his needs, his wishes, his desires can never be fulfilled; a scant satis- 
faction of a single desire leaves but many unfulfilled cravings in its wake. 
Man is like a beggar to whom a pittance is thrown just to insure the pro- 
longation of his existence to the following day that he may survive in 

1 Quotations in the section on Schopenhauer are taken from: The World as WSl 
and Idea tr. R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp (1883). 
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order to continue his abject misay. "Whoever is oppressed with the bur- 
den of life, whoever desires life and affirms it, but abhors its torments, 
and especially can no longer endure the hard lot that has fallen to him- 
self, such a TTian has no deliverance to hope from death and cannot right 
hiTTig Pilf by suicide . . . Suicide appears to us as a vain and therefore a 
foolish action” because there is an after life in which man must face the 
same driving forces which have made his lot wretched in this life. Death 
is an everpresait evil reminding one of life’s miseries. “Life itself is a 
sea, full of rocks and whirlpools, whidh man avoids with the greatest care 
and solicitude, although he knows that even if he succeeds in getting 
through with all his eflForts and skill, he yet by doing so comes nearer at 
every st^ to the greatest, the total, inevitable, and irremediable ship- 
wreck, death; nay, even steers right upon it: this is the final goal of the 
laborious voyage, and worse for him than all the rocks from which he has 
escaped . . . The striving after existence is what occupies all living things 
and maintains them in motion.” If it were not for this drive, humanity 
would commit universal suicide. 

Nature is most careless of a single life, individual lives count for little, 
nature is concerned with the species only, and accordingly takes every 
precaution to insure its survival by potent forces such as the sex drive, in 
consequence thereof, man continues to procreate his kind, willy nilly, he 
has no choice, he is driven. "For it is not the individual, but only the 
species that Nature cares for, and for the preservation of which she so 
earnestly strives, providing for it with the utmost prodigality through the 
vast smrplus of the seed and the great strength of the fructifying impulse. 
The individual, on the contrary, neither has nor can have any value for 
Nature for ha: kingdom is in^te time and space, and in these infinite 
multiplicity of possible individuals.” 

The FhUosophy of Sex and Looe. 

Life confronts us with a dilanma: either want or boredom, never a last- 
ing sense of satisfaction and contentment. No wish can be conquered 
through an attempt to satisfy it for it leads merely to a greater desire the 
next time it appears, e.g., one can never find sex satisfaction because its 
indulgence merely results in a stronger resurgence at die next appearance 
of the sex cyde. 

The strongest driving force (wiU) within man is his sex drive; “man is 
at once impetuous and blind striving of wiU whose pole or focus lies in 
the gaiital organs.” For sex satisfaction, a man will risk life, death, and 
reputation; since the sex drive is a tranendously potent force. "Certainly, 
however, it is also confirmed by experience . . . that that which as a rule 
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only appears as a strong yet still controllable inclination may rise under 
certain circumstances to a passion which exceeds all others in vehemence, 
and which then sets aside aU consideration, overcomes all obstacles with 
incredible strength and perserverence, so that for its satisfaction life is 
risked without hesitation, nay, if drat satisfaction is still withhdd, is given 
as the price of it . . . Still greater, however, is tbe number of those whom 
the same passion brings to the madhouse. Finally, evay year can show 
cases of the double suicide of a pair of lovers who are opposed by out- 
ward circumstances. In such cases, however, it is inexplicable to me how 
those who, certain of mutual love, expect to find the supreme bliss in the 
enjoyment of this, do not withdraw tbemsdves from all connections by 
taking the extrmiest st^s and endure all hardships rath^ than give up 
with life a pleasure which is greater than any other they can conceive . . . 
All love, however ethereally it may bear itself, is rooted in the sexual im- 
pulses alone.” 

Sex is irrational, a madness which engulfs any person sufficiently tm- 
fortunate to be caught in its folly; like a directionless tornado, it carries 
its victims on its tumultuous way. Read the following quotation from 
SchopenhauCT which is but a single sentence regarding its imrelraiting 
powers of destruction: “If now, keeping this in view, one considers the 
important part which the sexual impulse in all its degrees and nuances 
plays not only on the stage and in novels, but also in the real world, 
where; next to the love of life, it shows itself the strongest and most 
powerful of motives, constantly lays claim to half the powers and 
thoughts of the younger portion of mankind, is the ultimate goal of al- 
most all human effort, exerts an adverse influence on the most important 
events, interrupts the most serious occupations evay hour, sometimes 
embarrasses for a while even the greatest minds, does not hesitate to in- 
trude with its trash interfering with the negotiations of statesmen and the 
investigations of men of learning, knows how to slip its love letters and 
locks of hair even into ministerial portfolios and philosophical manu- 
scripts, and no less devises daily the most entangled and the worse ac- 
tions, destroys the most valuable relationships, breaks the firmest bonds, 
demands the sacrifice sometimes of hfe or health, sometimes of wealth, 
rank, and happiness, nay, robs those who are otherwise honest of all 
conscience, makes those who have been hitherto faithful, traitors; ac- 
cordingly, on the whole, appears as a malevolent demon that strives to 
pervert, confuse, and overthrow everything; — then one will be forced to 
cry, Wherefore all this noise? Wherefore the straining and storming, the 
anxiety and want? It is merely a question of every Hans finding his 
Grethe. Why should such a trifle play so important a part, and constantly 
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introduce disturbance and confusion into the well-regulated life of man?” 
Schopenhauer has omitted the many neuroses and psychoses attributable 
to sex — the many sex assaults, sex murders, extortions due to sex, etc. 

Nature is so intent on the species b^g reproduced, and at any cost, 
that she bends every effort and device toward this end; a sex drive is 
sufficiently potent to induce rape, to injure familial rdationships, to dis- 
regard culture and propriety, even pain, punishment, disease, and death. 
“Hus is proved by forced marriages, and also by the frequent purchase 
of tbe favour of a woman, in spite of her dislike, by large presents or 
other sacrifices, nay, even by cases of rape. That this particular child 
be begottffli is, althou^ unknown to tihe parties concerned, the 
true end of the whole love story; the manner in which it is attained is a 
secondary consideration.” The important factor is the reproduction of 
the race. 

Man fancies himself to be rational, but little does he realize the many 
potent irrational forces in his nature which bind the reason in man and 
either paralyze it or force it to subserve the ends dictated by the irra- 
tional driving will as its handmaiden. For the sake of irrational impulses, 
man will cease to heed the dictates of reason; similar forces can also be 
detected in the animal. “For clearly the pains with which an insect seeks 
out a particular flower, or fruit, or dung, or flesh, or as in the case of 
the ichneumonidae, the larva of another insect, in order to deposit its 
eggs there only, and to attain this end shrinks neither from trouble nor 
danger, is thorou^y analogous to the pains with which for his sexual 
satisfaction a man carefully chooses a woman with definite qualities 
which appeal to him individually, and strives so eagerly afte: he: that 
in order to attain this end he often sacrifices his own happiness in life, 
contrary to all reason, by foolish marriage, by love affairs which cost him 
wealth, honour, and life, even by crimes such as adultery or rape, all 
mardiy in order to serve the species in the most ^dent way, although 
at the cost of the individual, in accordance with the will of nature which 
is everywhere sovereign.” 

The American sodety praises romance, but it is worthy of condemna- 
tion since it drives a person to love another who may be unlovable, a 
oriminal, a degenerate — in this sense love is blind and irrational. Love 
is blind in still other respects; Shakespeare wrote: “I love and hate her.” 
"Sexual love is compatible even with the extremest hatred towards its 
object ... It is rdally no hyperbole if a lover describes the coldness of 
his beloved and the delict of hor vanity, which feeds on his sufferings, 
as cruelty; for he is under the influence of an impulse which, akin to the 
instinct of insects, compds him, in spite of all grounds of reason, to pur- 
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sue his end unconditionally, and to undervalue everything else; he cannot 
give it up.” 

It is vain to instruct an individual in the principles which are condu- 
cive to the selection of a proper mate and the cultivation of a happy mar- 
riage, for such good and rational principles are cast to the winds when 
the personality is overtaken by the potent and irrational sex drive. The 
individual seeks to marry the &st person with whom he falls madly (this 
term is used advisedly) in love, and the principles which should have 
been used in the selection of a mate best suited to one’s genes in order 
to effect the best possible production of offspring, and a marriage which is 
of lasting value and happiness, are painfully ignored. 

The Philosophy of Suffering. 

Schopenhauer asserts diat all life is suffering; accordingly, if anyone had 
any choice he would not elect to be bom, furthermore, if anyone had 
the choice, then he would not wish for any other person to be bom eith^ 
— offspring issue from the insurmountable forces of the s^ drive which a 
person finds himself incapable of harnessing. Although physical misery 
taxes one almost beyond the point of human endurance, mental torture 
is capable of exceeding it even to the point of suicide; often a person’s 
physical pains are self-inflicted in order to free the mind (or rather dis- 
tract it) from being focused on mental tortures. "ITie causes of our pain, 
as of our pleasure, lie for the most part, not in the real present, but mere- 
ly in abstract thou^ts. It is these which are often rmbearable to us — 
inflict torments in comparison with which all the sufferings of the animal 
world are very small; for evea om ovra physical pain is not fdit at all 
when th^ are present. Indeed, in the case of keen mental suffering, we 
even inflict physical suffering on ourselves merdy to distract oiu: attention 
from the former to the latter. This is why, in great mental anguish, men 
tear their hair, beat their breasts, lacerate their faces, or roll on the floor, 
for all these are in reality only violent means of diverting the mind from 
an unbearable thou^t. Just because mental pain, being much greater, 
makes us insensible to physical pain, suicide is very easy to the person 
who is in despair, or who is consumed by morbid d^ression, even 
thou^ formerly, in comfortable circumstances, he recoiled at the thou^t 
of it. In the same way care and passion (thus the play of thou^t) wear 
out the body oftener and more than physical hardships.” 

There are those whose mental turmofl is compounded by the interfer- 
ence of the pangs of conscience complicating the distrau^t condition of 
the mind. Some psychologists believe that there exists no greater form of 
pain than the tyraimical squeeze and agony of conscience; knowledge of 
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tihis matta: stems bade to the days of Biblical antiqmty when people 
sought a balm in Gilead to heal the sin-sick soul. “In a healthy mind . . . 
only deeds oppress the conscience, not wishes and thoughts, for it is our 
deeds that hold up to us the mirror of our will. The deed referred to 
above^ that is entirely unconsidered and is really committed in blind 
passion, is to a certain extent an intamediate thing between the mere 
wish and the resolve ... I can never repent of what I have willed, though 
I can repent of what I have done,” 

The great majority of persons never live a positive life; their lives are 
negative, i.e., th^ spend a lifetime attempting to escape misery and pain. 
Most persons live a life of boredom and rest relatively content in the 
thou^t that they have escaped life’s torments — it is analogous to the 
individual who hit himself over the head with a hammer because he 
claimed that it felt so good’ when he stopped. “It is really incredible 
how meaningless and void of significance when looked at from without, 
how dull and unenli^tened by intdlect when felt from within, is the 
course of the life of the great majority of men. It is a weary longing and 
complaining, a dreamlike staggering through the four stages of life to 
death accompanied by a series of trivial thou^ts. Such men are 
clockwork, which is wotmd up, and goes it knows not why; and every 
time a man is begotten and bom, the clock of human life is wound up 
anew, to repeat the same old piece it has played innumerable times be- 
fore, passage after passage, measure after measure, with insignificant vari- 
ations. Every individual, every human being and his course of life, is 
but anoth® short dream of the ©adless spirit of nature, of the persistent 
will to live.” 

The ceasdess sufferings whidi plague man are at times partially amel- 
iorated by escaping into fantasy, i.e., by taking refuge in day-dreams, 
where the abhorrent world vanishes and is transformed into a pleasant 
and palatable existence; here, the homely and u^y find themselves de- 
sirable and beautiful; the failure and the weak find themselves .successful 
and strong; desires of the poor, the hungry, and the romantically starved 
are pleasantly fulfilled. However, “according to the true nature of things, 
everyone has all the suffering of the world as his own, and indeed has 
to regard all merely possible suffering as for him actual, so long as he has 
the fixed will to live, t.e., asserts life with all his power. For the knowl- 
edge that sees throu^ the principle of individuation, a happy life in 
time, the gift of chance or won by prudence amid the sorrows of innum- 
erable others, is only the dream of a beggar in which he is a king, but 
from which he must awake and learn from experience that only a fleet- 
ing illusion had separated him from the suffering of his life.” 

life is furtiier complicated when injustices emerge triumphant, and 
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give sway to tiie reign of evil; this is die rub — eternal justice withdraw- 
ing itself from this world. “It sees the bad, after misdeeds and cruelties 
of every kind, live in happiness and leave the world unpunished. It sees 
the oppressed drag out a life full of suffering to the end without an 
avenger, a requiter appearing.” 

Life’s ultimate outcome is never one of success, but of misery, imsolved 
problems, boredom, and discontent; life is one esctended chain of dis- 
satisfactions, sparcely interspersed with scanty satisfactions. There is no 
basic romantic element in life; it is composed fundamentally of tragedy. 
Happiness is essentially negative, i.e, it appears only when misery is 
absent. “That all happiness is only of a negative not a positive nature, 
that just on this account it cannot be lasting satisfaction and gratification, 
but merely delivers us from some pain or want which must be followed 
either by a new pain, or by languor, empty longing and ennui . . . Every 
epic and dramatic poem can only represent a struggle, an effort, and a 
fight for happiness, never enduring and complete happiness itself. It 
conducts its heroes ihrough a thousand difficulties and dangers to the 
goal; as soon as this is reached, it hastens to let the cmrtain fall; for now 
there would remain nothing for it to do but to show that the glittering 
goal in which the hero expected to find happiness had only dissappointed 
him, and that after its attainment he was no better off than before. 
Because a genuine enduring happiness is not possible, it cannot be the 
subject of art.” 

The Philosophy of Death and Suicide. 

“Man alone carries about with him, in abstract conceptions, the cer- 
tainty of his death;” the animal is spared the grueling thoughts of his 
own impending death. Man’s unwillingness to relinquish his hold on life 
is basically responsible for his dread of death; “whoever is oppressed 
with the burden of life, whoever desires life and affirms it, but abhors 
its torments, and especially can no longer endure the hard lot that has 
fallen to himself, such a man has no deliverance to hope for from death, 
and cannot right himself by suicide . . . suicide appears to us as a vain 
and therefore a foolish action.” Death does not end all, for there exists 
a future life in which the driving forces of will, insatiable desire, 
misery continue to thrive on there as well as here. 

Fear of death has proved a perplexing problem for many persons, for 
they are bewildered as to precisely what it is they fear in respect to 
death; it cannot be pain for only the living are capable of experiencing 
that, hence it must be personal annihilation. “For what we fear in death 
is by no means the pain, for it Ues clearly on this side of death, and, 
moreover we often take refuge in death from pain, just as, on the con- 
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trajy, we sometimes endure the most fearful suffering merely to escape 
deatibi for a while, although it would be quick and easy. Thus we dis- 
tinguish pain and death as two entirely different evils. What we fear 
in death is the end of the individual . . • and since the individual is a 
particular objectification of the will to live itself, its whole nature 
struggles against death.” 

Life and death are both aspects of one and the same thing, viz., the 
invincible toiZZ in nature which assumes many forms and modes; “for 
life is inseparable from the will to live, and the only form of life is the 
present. Death is like the setting of the sun, which is only apparently 
swallowed up by the night, but in reality, itself the source of all light, 
bums without intermission, brings new days to new worlds, is always 
rising and always setting . . . Outside time lies only the will . . . Therefore 
suicide affords no escape; what every one in his most consciousness 
uiiZZs, that must be; and what every one is, that he wiZZs.” 

Eihical Sdlvaiion. 

Man's salvation is achieved through shmining joys, not sorrows; re- 
pudiating the vrill to live, not death. “A man who had thoroughly assimi- 
lated the truths we have already advanced, but had not come to know, 
either from his own experience or from deeper insight, that constant 
suffering is essential to life, who found satisfaction and all that he wished 
in life, and could c:almly and deliberately desire that his life, as he had 
hitherto known it, should endure for ever or rq)eat itself ever anew, 
and whose love of life was so great that he willingly and gladly accepted 
all the hardships and miseries to which it is exposed for the sake of its 
pleasures, — suc^ a man would stand 'with firm-knit bones on the well- 
rounded, enduring earth,' and would have nothing to fear. Armed with 
the knowledge we have given him, he would await with indifference 
the death that hastens towards him on the wings of time.” 

Ethical salvation consists in a complete escape from the will, viz., its 
annihilation, a state of Nirvana whicih renders one oblivious to its vain 
strivings. The stmmum bonum is “a final satisfaction of the will, after 
which no new desire could arise, — a last motive, the attainment of which 
would afford enduring satisfaction of the will.” However, inasmuch as 
this constitutes an impossibility, since there exists no such thing as a 
permanent or final fulfillment capable of completely satisfying the insati- 
able caravings of the will, there is therefore no highest good, no absolute 
good, but merely a temporary good. Accordin^y, absolute good is a 
contradiction in terms. “If however, we wdsh to give an honorary position, 
as it were emeritus, to an old erq>ression, which from custom we do not 
like to discard altogether, we may, metaphorically and figuratively, call 
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the complete self-effacement and denial of the will, the true absence of 
will, which alone for ever stills and silences its struggle, alone gives that 
contentment which can never again be disturbed, alone redeems the 
world, and which we shall now soon consider at the close of our whole 
investigation — the absolute good, the summum bonum — and regard it 
as the only radical cure of the disease of which all other means are only 
palliations or anod3mes/* Since all suffering is simply unfulfilled volition, 
then good is its fulfillment, but inasmuch as the perfect satisfaction of 
the will can never be realized, then evil is the ever prevailing victor 
over good. Accordingly, to beseech that one be delivered from evil is 
to beg that he be relieved or rather freed from desire. 

The royal road to salvation is effected when man “attains to the state 
of voluntary renunciation, resignation, true indifference, and perfect 
will-lessness.” However, many great individuals have testified concern- 
ing the almost insurmountable task it is to vrfll salvation, e.g., Jesus claims 
it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than to relinquish 
the desire of wealth; the Hindu sacred scriptures, the Upanishads, 
teach: “The sharp edge of a razor is difficult to pass over: thus the wise 
say the path to salvation is hard/’ In sympathy with the foregoing stated 
positions, Schopenhauer writes: “If at times, in the hard experience of 
our own suffering, or in the vivid recognition of that of others, the knowl- 
edge of the vanity and bitterness of life draws nigh to us also who are 
still wrapt in the veil of Maya (illusion), and we would like to destroy 
the sting of the desires, close the entrance against aU suffering, and purify 
and sanctify ourselves by complete and final renunciation; yet the illu- 
sion of the phenomenon soon entangles us again, and its motives influence 
the will anew; we cannot tear ourselves free. The allurement of hope, 
the flattery of the present, the sweetness of pleasure, the well-being 
which falls to our lot, amid the lamentations of a suffering world gov- 
erned by chance and error, draws us back to it and rivets our bonds 
anew.” 

It is not life itself which one must shun but the desire to live; the 
denial or the renunciation of the will to live, thereby annihilating all 
striving, gives one the release he seeks. When a person mortifies the 
will's strivings then he has cut the nerve which seeks satisfaction of the 
wishes so that the will can never again be aroused. Such a man, who 
after many bitter struggles with his new won nature, has emerged the 
definitive victor, continues to exist only as a pure, knowing being, the 
undimmed mirror of the world. “Nothing can trouble him more, nothing 
can move him, for he has cut all the thousand cords of will which hold 
us bound to the world, and as desire, fear, envy, anger, drag us hither 
and thither in constant pain ” 
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The Ethics of "Pity. 

Man’s predicament calls for only one type of ethics, viz., an ethics of 
pity and s}TOpathy. After all, ‘we are in the same boat,’ suflFering and 
miserable; there is no need to make each other’s lot worse; consequently, 
the only intelligent course of action is to pity the other fellow — be kind 
to him for he has enough trouble and misery. The person who can rise 
above his earthly existence by facing a wretched individual suffering 
in his intense misery and say: “This thou art,” has attained ethical salva- 
tion. “Others have set up moral principles which they give out as pre- 
scriptions for virtue, and laws which it was necessary to follow ... I do 
not know how to express better than by the formula of the Vedas already 
quoted: Tat twam asil’ (This thou artl) whoever is able to say this to 
himself, with regard to every being with whom he comes in contact 
with dear knowledge and firm inward conviction, is certain of all virtue 
and blessedness, and, as the conclusion of my exposition, show how love, 
the origin and nature of which we recognized as the penetration of the 
prindple of individuation, leads to salvation, to the entire surrender of 
the will to live, i.e., of aU volition, and also how another path, less soft 
but more frequented, leads men to the same goal, a paradoxical proposi- 
tion must first be stated and explained; not because it is paradoxical, but 
because it is true, and is necessary to the completeness of the thought 
I have present. It is this: ‘All love {agape, carUas) is sympathy.’” 

ExMbjuOkm of the Philosophy of Schopenhauer. 

Schopenhauer is apparently an extremist both in attitude and in con- 
dusions arrived at in philosophy. His major error lies in neglecting to 
furnish facts which would counterbalance his onesided position, conse- 
quently, his entire viewpoint is out of perspective, e.g., sex is a real fact 
of life, and an important one, it is granted as true, but there is more to 
human existence than sex. When one views sex in its proper perspective, 
viz., as the means whereby one acquires a family, community, sodety, 
and the r^roduction of the human race, then one realizes that it is at 
most, an instrumental value, not a final value, in human existence. 

Furthermore, Schopenhauer regards the drive for superiority and 
other instinctual urges as the sole motivation of mankind; granted that 
they are forms of motivation, and strong ones, he does not prove that 
they are the strongest forms of motivation, nor does he prove that they 
are the only ones. Even Freud recognizes that ‘mother love’ is one of 
the most potent of all human forces, unaccountable in terms of mere 
sex or other instincts of the selfish mode. The psychiatrist Carl Jung 
proved that man has within him a nature equally powaful in its desire 
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to do good as any which is selfish — man possesses a genuine spiritual 
nature and a true soul. 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy suggests a sick man’s outlook on life, i.e., 
a neurotic, with overwhelming neurotic needs, substituting for a com- 
plete and balanced life one which is wholly onesided. Like a true neu- 
rotic, he fears and is suspicious of his drives, wishes, and desires; yet 
wishes and desires are not only enjoyable in themselves much of tihe 
time, but without them, an individual or mankind itself would make little 
or no progress. Often a desire is much more pleasant than its realization, 
this is indicated in ‘anticipation,’ e.g., often the anticipation of a happy 
vacation is much more exciting than the actual fact, which frequendy 
as a result of anticipation is a ‘let-down.’ 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy pertaining to the extinction of desires was 
borrowed from the Buddhists whose behef in Nirvana compelled them 
to find happiness via the extinction of all desire; according to Schopen- 
hauer this was the only potent and efFective mediod of combatting 
desire. There are two inherent objections to such a philosophy: First, 
one can never extinguish all desire since one always remains, viz., the 
desire to extinguish all desire. Second, to rid oneself of all desire does 
not bring happiness, but misery and death as is evidenced by the mendi- 
cants of India who consciously practice this philosophy by desiring 
nothing, neither food, sleep, health, shelter, progress, nor life itself, 
accordingly, they would drift along the streets hi beggardly fashion and 
literally collapse and die by the wayside. Desires, provided they are 
good, noble, rational, progressive, etc., are highly valuable for human 
enhancement, since by their impetus man is capable of building a better 
world for tomorrow. 

The Stoics, similar to the Schopenhauerians and Buddhists, were sus- 
picious of desire, pleasure, and enjojunent; consequently, they avoided 
the pleasurable things of life because when once taken away, they left 
misery in their wake, i,e., once being accustomed to that which gives 
pleasure, whether it be an object or a person, the time will come when 
it will be no longer in one’s possession due to death, loss, destruction, 
etc., terminating in the sad state of misery when one must endure the 
experience of relinquishing the desired object. The Hedonists, on the 
one hand, were eager for pleasure and would seize it wherever and 
whenever they could find it in spite of the fact that it would often lead 
to misery and death. They were committed to the philosophy: “Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” but the practice of this 
philosophy issued in an obstacle: What happens if we do not die to- 
morrow, but live to suffer for what we committed today? Perhaps in 
this regard, the best Weltanschauung is offered by th^ers sudi as 
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Aristotle who advocates moderation in all things, and St. Paul who 
chooses the course of enjoying this world s pleasures when provided and 
learning to be content when the time comes that he is deprived of them. 
He writes: "Not that I speak in respect of want: for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith, to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound: everywhere and in all things I am 
instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suflFer 
need.” This, one must concede, would be a most desirable state in which 
to find oneself; the task is to achieve it. 



X 

EPICTETUS: 

Stoicism 


Stoicism. 

Epictetus (pronounced ep ik • te' tus) was the foremost proponent of 
classical Stoicism although not its founder, that honor remaining for 
Zeno, a fourth century B.C. figure. The Stoic mind prized a number 
of values such as: (1) the innate goodness of the universe which (ulti- 
mately) is devoid of all evil, (2) moral virtue as the highest good, (3) 
the virtue of endurance which together with indifference is capable 
of furnishing its possessor a mental state of tranquility, i.e., peace of 
mind, (4) the doctrine of resignation. 

Tranquility of Mind. 

The Stoic’s treasured aim is ‘tranquility of mind,’ i.e., a state of mind 
in which a person is at peace with himself and the world, “for it is 
better to die of hunger, so that you be free from pain and free from 
fear, than to live in plenty and be troubled in mind.” ^ One must not 
infer from this statement that blessedness is necessarily a fortunate 
fate or state of affairs in which he has escaped the hazards and pestilences 
of life, but rather a state of mind which renders one immxme to the 
sting of life’s evils. Actually, life’s tumults should be regarded as 
Kscellent opportunities for grooming one’s character for a life of peace; 
they should be regarded as exercises which harden and purify the spirit, 
or at least prepare it for life’s exigencies; accordingly, they should be 
embraced with a grateful attitude. ‘Difficulties are what show men’s 
character. Therefore when a difScult crisis meets you, remember that 
you are the raw youth with whom God the trainer is wrestling.” 

Technically, peace of mind comes to the person who is in harmony 
with nature and does not inject unnatural t^dendes into his life. 
Quoting Chrysippus, Epictetus writes: ‘That you may know that these 

^Unless otherwise mdicated, quotations from Epictetus are from his Discourses 
translated by P. E. Matheson (Oxford. The Clarendon Press, 1916). 
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truths from which tranquility and peace of mind come to men are not 
false — take my books and you shall find that what gives me peace 
of mind is true and in harmony with nature.” 

The fundamental cause of mental anguish is not ihe external world 
•without but the will within an mdividual which capitulates to trying 
circumstances and permits the spirit within to become disturbed: “VVTiat 
is it then which disturbs and confounds the multitude? Is it the tyrant 
and his guards? Nay, God forbid! It is impossible for that which is 
free by nature to be disturbed or hindered by anything but itself. It 
is a man’s own judgments which disturb him. For when the tyrant says 
to a man, T will chain your leg,’ he that values his leg says, ‘Nay, have 
mercy,’ but he that values his will says, ‘If it seems more profitable 
to you, chaiu it.’ “Do you pay no heed?’ “No, I pay no heed. I will 
show you that I am master.’” Accordingly, it is the •will which is the 
supreme factor within man capable of screening out all external anxiety- 
producing elements from disturbing the personality. It is an accomplish- 
ment achieved by valuing the will above all exterior objects; this 
devaluation of everj^thing extraneous to personality is the sole effective 
means of barricading one’s inner spirit from the tumultuous world with- 
out, hence fortifying the mind against the onslaught of outside disturb- 
ances. 

The Inoincible Will. 

Whatever the •will attaches value to, ipso facto, becomes important 
to the personality; as a consequence it is capable of issuing pleasure, 
but by virtue of the same fact it possesses the power to torment as well. 
‘The essence of good and of e\'il lies in an attitude of the •will,” or 
to put it dialectically: ‘TVhere lies the good? In a man’s •will. Vi^ere 
lies evil? In the will. Where is the neutral sphere? In the region outside 
the will’s control.” 

Fate is impotent unless empowered by the individual, i.e., unless one 
capitulates to fate, thereby permitting it to rend the will, e.g., death, 
per se, has no affect on a man, but the fear or shame of it, if such 
there be, has. "For it is not death or pain which is a fearful t]^g, but 
the fear of pain or death. Therefore men praise him who said: "Not 
death, but shameful death, is to be feared'” 

One’s tranquility is threatened by those objects which a person 
treasures; withdraw your desire from a given object and its pow» or 
hold over you diminishes proportionately. As overt objects become 
endeared, their powers of vulnerability increase, e.g., it is not disturbing 
to have a thief steal a worthless watch or one which was to be dis- 
carded anyway, but to have him take a valued new one can prove most 
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provoking. “Why then are we angrj’P Because we admire the material 
tilings of which they rob us. For cease to admire your clothes, and you 
are not angry vuth him who steals them: cease to admire your wife’s 
beauty, and you cease to be angr\' with the adulterer. Know that the 
thief and the adulterer have no place among things that are your own, 
but only among thmgs that are another’s and beyond your power. If 
you let them alone and count them as nothing you have no one to be 
angry with any more. But as long as you admire these things you 
must be angry with yourself rather than with them.” 

A man cannot be said to be free unless his life is in complete sub- 
jection to his will. “What else is freedom but power to pass our life 
as we will?” A few lofty souls have successfully scaled the summit of 
Stoicism but these men are rare mdeed, one such blessed individual 
was Socrates When his enemies won political power, they contrived 
a diabolical scheme, which although it eventuated in his deatii, was 
powerless over the invincible will of Socrates who had conquered 
death itself by becoming unaffected and unafraid even in the face of it. 
Epictetus cites Socrates as saying of his two enemies who were respon- 
sible for his execution: “An3^s and Meletus have the power to kill me, 
but not to harm me.” A •will yielded and broken is the only corridor 
to a beaten spirit. “Accept all things in a spirit of content. What punish- 
ment is there, you ask, for tiiose who do not accept things in this 
spirit? Their punishment is to be as they are. Is one discontented •with 
being alone? Let him be deserted . . . ‘Cast him in prison.’ What do 
you mean by prison? He is in pnson already; for a man’s prison is the 
place that he is in against his will, just as, conversely, Socrates was not 
in prison, for he chose to be there.” 

"The wisdom of the preceding is clear: a person cannot break your 
will unless you allow it; enemies cannot hurt your spirit without your 
permission. To be physically hurt and to feel hurt are not equivalent, 
much less, identical facts; someone may do all in his power to make 
you feel badly but •will meet •with little or no success unless you allow 
your spirit to be broken by succumbing to sorrow. The Stoical philoso- 
phy of life is designed to cope •with life’s tragedies and exigencies: “What 
then must a man have ready to help him in such emergencies? Surely 
this: he must ask himself, “What is mine, and what is not mine? Wliat 
may I do, what may I not do?’ I must die, but must I die groaning? 
I must be imprisoned. But must I whine as well? I must suffer exile. 
Can any one then hinder me from going •with a smile, and a good 
courage, and at peace? ‘Tell the secretl’ I refuse to tell, for this is 
my power. “But I will chain you.’ What say you, fellow? Chain me? 
My leg you •will chain — yes, but my will — no, not even Zeus can 
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conquer that. *1 will imprison you.’ My bit of a body, you mean. ‘I 
will behead you.’ Why? When did I ever tell you that I was the only 
man in the world that could not be beheaded? ... It is yours to Idll, 
mine to die without quailing.” 

Like Socrates, Agrippinus also succeeded in self-mastery; his tranquil 
spirit never lost its serenity even during life’s coarsest bufiFetings. Faced 
with expulsion and possible death, he remained calm while his colldIJted 
spirit enjoyed whatever offerings of life remained. Listen to Epictetus 
tell the beautiful story: “Will you study to be content with what is 
given you?’ It was in this spirit that Agrippinus used to say — do you 
know what? ‘I will not stand in my own way!’ News was brought to 
him, Tfour trial is on in the Senate!’ ‘Good luck to it, but the fifth hour 
is come’ — this was the hour when he used to take his exercise and have 
a cold bath — let us go and take exercise.’ Wlien he had taken his 
exercise thev came and told him, ‘you are condemned.’ ‘Exile or death?’ 
he asked. ‘Exile.’ ‘And my property?’ ‘It is not confiscated.’ Well then, 
let us go to Aricia and dine.’ Here you see the result of training as train- 
ing should be, of the will to get and the will to avoid, so disciplined 
that nothing can hinder or frustrate them. I must die, must I? If at 
once, then I am d 3 ung- if soon, I dine now, as it is time for dinner, 
and afterwards when the time comes I will die. And die how? As befits 
one who gives back what is not his own.” 

The person who is miserable is the one who has compromised his 
spirit to such an extent that he is incapable of relinquishing the goods 
of this life, including the body itself, but the person who is happy is the 
one who is free, free in spirit and in complete control of his will. “Of 
one thing beware, O man; see what is the price at which you will sell 
your will. If you do nothing else do not sell your will cheap." 

Some persons have sold their wills and have submitted to spiritual 
slav'ery by placing their emotions at the disposal of others, including 
complete strangers. To grant others the extravagant license of holding 
power over one’s mental equilibrium is unthinkable, yet this is precisely 
what transpires when a person allows another to disturb his state of 
composure. “If any one trusted your body to the first man he met, you 
would be indignant, but you trust yoiu: mind to the dhance comer, and 
allow it to be disturbed and confounded if he revile you; are you not 
ashamed to do so?”^ 

Once an individual possesses the object of your desire, he has control 
over your spirit and you becomed enslaved to him; consequently, to 
avoid vulnerability, one should prevent this situation from ever coming 

1 Epictetus, Manuel, 28. 
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to pass by becoming independent, not only of impersonal things but 
people as well. “Exercise yourself then in what lies in your power. Each 
man’s master is the man who has authonty over what he wishes or does 
not wish, to secure the one or to take away the other. Let him then who 
wishes to be free not wish for anything or avoid anything that depends 
on others; or else he is boimd to be a slave.” 

Some p^sons enslave themselves to beguiling emotions sudi as sex, 
as Menander notes: “A worthless girl made a slave of me, whom never 
foe subdued.” Sex practices can reach tyrannical heights, and when they 
do few, if any, can escape unscathed. Epictetus queries, “When the 
pretty girl was too much for you, did you get away unpunished?” 

One must keep eternal vigilance to escape seduction by sex; it is 
accomplished through the cultivation of wholesome practices which 
develop into firm and protective habits. Epictetus demonstrates its tech- 
nique: “If, then, you wish not to be choleric, do not feed the angry 
habit, so as not to add fuel to the fire. To begin with, keep quiet, and 
count the days when you were not angry. I used to be angry every 
day, then every other day, then every three days, then every four. But 
if you miss thirty days, then sacrifice to God: for the habit is first 
weakened and then wholly destroyed. I kept free from distress today, 
and again next day, and for two or three months after; and when occa- 
sions arose to provoke it, I took pains to check it. Know tliat you are 
doing well. Today when I saw a handsome woman I did not say to my- 
self, “Would that she were mine!’ and TBlessed is her husband!’ For he 
who says that will say, ‘Blessed is the adulterer!’ Nor do I picture the 
next scene: the woman present and disrobing and redining by my side. 
I pat myself on the head and say, ‘Bravo, Epictetus, you have rduted a 
pretty fallacy, a much prettier one than the so-called ‘Master^.’ And if, 
though the woman herself, poor thing, is willing and beckons and sends 
to me, and even touches me and comes close to me, I still hold aloof 
and conquer . . . This is a thing to be really proud of . . . How, then, is 
this to be done? Make up your mind at last to please your true self, make 
up your mind to appear noble to God; set your desires on becoming 
pure in the presence of your pure self and God." 

Besignation. 

One must make peace with himself by coming to terms with the 
world. He must never lose sight of the fact that he is a mere mortal 
surrounded by perishable objects regardless of their respective natures, 
human, animal, vegetable, etc. If one remains constantly cognizant of 
this basic and simple truth, then his soul will be able to contain itself 
when others lose their composiue. 
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Among the many things capable of rendering a man vulnerable is 
love, eg, a man who dearly loves his wife is subject to dire distress in 
the case of her death. Life can become unbearable when loved ones 
have been separated; consequently, to steel himself in the face of such 
circumstances, a man must incessantly remind himself of the perishable 
nature of human life and affairs. “^^Tien an 5 rthmg, from the meanest 
thing upwards, is attractive or serviceable or an object of affection, re- 
member always to say to yourself, “W^at is its nature?’ If you are fond 
of a jug, say you are fond of a jug, then you will not be disturbed if it 
be broken. If you Idss your child or your wife, say to yourself that you 
are kissing a human being, for then if death strikes it you will not be 
disturbed.” ^ In other words, if one remains in complete realization of 
the fact that nothing in life is permanent or immutable thaa he can 
more easily become resigned to whatever fate has in store. Nevertheless, 
this attitude is assumed only when objects and circumstances are be- 
yond one’s power to alter. 

One may, however, assume another attitude tiian the foregoing which 
is equally effective in coping with tragedy: “Never say of an 3 dhing, *1 
lost it,’ but say, ‘I gave it back.’ Has your child died? It was given back. 
Has your wife died? She was given back. Has your estate been taken 
from you? Was not this also given back? But you say, ‘He who took it 
from me is wicked.’ What does it matter to you through whom the Giver 
asked it back? As long as He gives it you, take care of it, but not as 
your own; treat it as passers-by treat an iim.” ? 

Cynicism. 

Originally the Cynic was an individual worthy of high praise and 
admiration for his outstanding moral and spiritual achievements (two 
such exemplaiy individuals were Socrates and Diogenes), but with the 
passing of time the Cynic fell into such complete disrepute that the 
word became a term of opprobrium. Homer depicted C 3 mics as, “Dogs 
of the table, guardians of the gate.” A Cynic fancied himself superior to 
his contemporaries and loathed the society in which he was forced to 
live; consequently, he depicted the people and culture of his day with 
scornful criticism. 

Epictetus, however, portrays the Cynic in glowing terms and employs 
Cynic in that finest sense of the term exemplified by himself, Diogenes, 
and Socrates. As a true Cynic, “you must show a complete change in 
your conduct, and you must cease to accuse God or man: you must 
uttaly put away the will to get, and you must will to avoid only what lies 

1 MamuH 3. 

2/fcfei., U. 
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within the sphere of your will; you must harbour no anger, wrath, envy, 
pity: a fair maid, a fair name, favourites, or sweet cakes, must mean 
nothing to you. For you must know that other men, when they indulge 
in such things, have the protection of their walls and houses and dark- 
ness. There are many things to hide them: one, may be, has closed the 
door, or has set someone to guard his chamber. If anyone comes, say, 
‘He is out’ or ‘He is busy.’ But the Cynic, instead of all these, should 
have self-respect for his shelter: if he has not that, he will be naked and 
exposed and put to shame. This is his house, his door, his chamber- 
guards, this his darkness, for he must not wish to conceal an5^ing that 
is his: if he does, he disappears; he loses the true Cynic, the free open- 
air spirit, he has begun to fear outward things, he has begun to have 
need of concealment, and when he would hide himself he cannot, for 
he has no place or means to hide himself . . . First then you must make 
your Governing Principle pure, and hold fast this rule of life, ‘Hence- 
forth my mind is the material I have to work on, as the carpenter has 
his timber and the shoemaker his leather: my business is to deal with 
my impressions aright. My wretched body is nothing to me, its parts 
are nothing to me. Death? Let it come when it will, whether to my 
whole body or to a part of it. Exile? Can one be sent into exile beyond 
the Universe? One cannot. Wherever I go, there is the sun, there is the 
moon, there are the stars, dreams, auguries, conversation with the gods.’ 
The true Cynic when he has ordered himself thus cannot be satisfied 
with this: he must know diat he is sent as a messenger from God to men 
concerning things good and evil, to show them that they have gone 
astray and are seeking the true nature of good and evil where it is not 
to be found.” 
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Epicureanism. 

Epicureanism is one of the most misconstrued philosophies in tihe under- 
standing of the layman who views it as a complete abandonment to 
voluptuous appetite. This is an erroneous conception for at least two 
reasons: The fct is that Epicurus emphasizes primarily the avoidance 
of pain, and secondly, he stresses the embracement of spiritual pleasures 
in preference to those which are physical. Sensual pleasure which fails 
to fructify into physical and mental well-bemg should be eschewed. 
Those who propagate the false doctrine: “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die,” beg the question: What if we do not die tomorrow, 
but live to regret the actions of today? Unbridled carnal appetite satis- 
faction may easily lead its victim into a regrettable pit of pain and 
sorrow; one ought to be cautious of and shun dangerous pleasures which 
are in reality Tiooby traps’ in disguise. “We must then meditate on the 
things that make our happiness, seeing that when that is with us we 
have all, but when it is absent we do all to win it.” ^ 

God, 

Epicurus lists a number of elements which are vitally necessary if 
one is to have a wholesome, healthy, and happy outlook on life; the 
first is a belief in God, since such a belief is most effective in maintain- 
ing a pleasant and optiinistic disposition, inasmuch as it is conducive 
to happiness. Epicurus admonishes the youth, Menoeceus: “The things 
which I used unceasingly to commend to you, these do and practise, 
considering them to be the first principles of the good life. First of all 
beUeve that God is engraved on men’s minds, and do not assign to him 
anything alien to his immortality or ill-suited to his blessedness: but 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are from Epicuna To Uenoeceua. Trans- 
lations in this entire section are by Cynl Bailey (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1926 ). 
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believe about him everything that can uphold his blessedness and im- 
mortality.” 

The Philosophy of Death. 

As was mentioned earlier Epicurus* foremost concern is alleviation or 
total escape from pain, the essence of which is evil, and its chief form 
death. Epicurus wrestles with the problem of the fear of death and re- 
moves its sting by exposing the entire question to philosophical 
scrutiny. He poses the problem in the form of a dilemma: Either one 
is alive or he is dead: if he is alive then he need not fear death ( since 
he is not in its clutches), and if he is dead eitlier he has discovered a 
life after death or he is a nonentity. If immortal then he is no longer 
troubled with death, but if death ends all then he will be in no position 
to eiqjerience fear or harm. Epicurus debates the issue: “Become ac- 
customed to the belief that death is nothing to us. For all good and evil 
consists in sensation, but death is deprivation of sensation. And there- 
fore a right understanding that death is notliing to us makes the mortality 
of life enjoyable, not because it adds to it an infinite span of time, but 
because it takes away the craving for immoitality. For there is nothing 
terrible in life for the man who has truly comprehended that there is 
nothing terrible in not livmg. So that the man speaks but idly who says 
that he fears death not because it will be painful when it comes, but 
because it is painful in anticipation. For that wliich gives no trouble 
when it comes, is but an empty pain in anticipation. So death, the most 
terrifying of ills, is nothing to us, since so long as we exist death is not 
with us; but when death comes, tlien we do not exist. It does not then 
concern either the living or the dead, since for the former it is not, and 
the latter are no more.” 

The wise man does not allow tlie fear of death to cripple or paralyze 
his zest for living; he makes no attempt to escape life nor does he shun 
death nor allow morbid thoughts of death to overwhelm him, but main- 
tains an outlook on each that is wholesome and balanced. In contrast 
to this attitude, the masses “at one moment shun death as the greatest 
of evils, at another yearn for it as a respite from the evils in life. But 
the wise man neither seeks to escape life nor fears the cessation of hfe, 
for neither does life offend him nor does the absence of life seem to be 
any evil. And j'ust as with food he does not seek simply the larger share 
and nothing else, but rather the most pleasant, so he seeks to enj'oy 
not the longest period of time, but the most pleasant.” Accordingly, 
life’s values are not to be measured in terms of quantity, viz., longevity, 
but in terms of qualitative expenditures, t.e., did you gain anything out 
of life or did you squander and waste its opportunities? 
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A similar attitude must be assumed regarding life’s future prospects: 
“We must bear in mind that the future is neither ours, nor yet wholly 
not ours, so that we may not altogether expect it as sure to come nor 
abandon hope of it as if it will certainly not come.” 

Hedonism (The Philosophy of Pleasure). 

In essence, the philosophy of Epicurus is Hedonistic, i.e., pleasure is 
life’s prime good and supreme blessing. Pleasure is the sine qua non of 
goodness, when pleasure is lacking then goodness is absent, but indis- 
criminate pleasures or the promiscuous gratification of appetite is 
unequivocally repudiated since all pleasures are not on a par as to their 
productivity of happiness. “We must consider that of desires some are 
natural, others vain, and of the natural some are necessary and others 
merely natural, and of the necessary some are necessary for happiness, 
others for the repose of the body, and others for very life. The right 
understanding of these facts enables us to refer all choice and avoidance 
to the health of the body and the soul’s freedom from disturbance, since 
tliis IS the aim of the life of blessedness. For it is to obtain this end that 
we always act, namely, to avoid pain and fear. And when this is once 
secured for us, all the tempest of the soul is dispersed, since the living 
creature has not to wander as though in search of something that is 
missing, and to look for some other thing by which he can fulfill the 
good of the soul and the good of the body. For it is then that we have 
need of pleasure, but when we do not feel pain, we no longer need 
pleasure. And for this cause we call pleasure the beginning and end of 
the blessed life. For we recognize pleasure as the first good innate in 
us, and from pleasure we begin every act of choice and avoidance, and 
to pleasure we leturn again, using the feeling as the standard by which 
we judge every good. 

“And since pleasure is the first good and natural to us, for this very 
reason we do not choose every pleasure, but sometimes we pass over 
many pleasures, when greater discomfort accrues to us as the result of 
them: and similarly we think many pains better than pleasxires, since a 
greater pleasure comes to us when we have endured pains for a long 
time. Every pleasure then because of its natural kinship to us is good, yet 
not every pleasure is to be chosen: even as every pain also is an evil, yet 
not all are always of a nature to be avoided. Yet by a scale of comparison 
and by the consideration of advantages and disadvantages we must form 
our judgment on all these matters. For the good on certain occasions we 
treat as bad, and conversely the bad as good.” 

An clement of Stoicism creeps into the Hedonism of Epicurus when he 
advocates that one keep aloof from desires by becoming free and mde- 
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pendent from them. A simple life in which basic physical needs are 
moderately satisfied is preferable to a life abandoned to the overgratifica- 
tion of sensual appetite. Overgratification is neither pleasurable nor de- 
sirable but is an excessive practice to be eschewed since it leads to 
satiation, nausea, and ilbess. One may even detect a principle in nature 
which rations pleasures quantitatively, and restricts an individual to his 
allotted quota. Should one consume his full complement of pleasure, 
then desire wanes and perishes; consequently, many rich persons who 
have consumed their allotment of pleasure, be they pleasures of sex, 
drink, food, etc. must go to extreme limits in order to experience any 
sensitivity or responsiveness to pleasure, and when that too has been 
exhausted then they become hedonic beggars and paupers. E.g., desire 
diminishes with the oveiindulgence of sex activity and to pursue the 
matter further is to dullen one's sensitivity to sex even to the point of 
numbness, nausea, or disgust, depending on the extent to which the 
matter was pressed. When normal sex pleasure has been consumed, one 
may deviate into sexual aberrations for the promise of additional 
pleasure. The same holds true for the individual whose wealth allows 
him to overindulge his appetite in food, for instance, a steady diet of a 
banquet for each daily meal and inbetween snacks results in a distaste 
and even abhorrence of food. Accordingly, the man who lives the simple 
and continent life is the one who is in the most advantageous and envi- 
able position for enjoying physical pleasures, since he is the one whose 
body will be most sensitive and responsive to them. A man who fasts 
for a period of time is the one who can most enj‘oy a sumptuous meal, 
not the individual who banquets morning, noon, and night. To experi- 
ence the richest pleasure possible, one is admonished to live the simple 
life. 

"And again independence of desire we think a great good — not 
that we may at all times enjoy but a few things, but that, if we do not 
possess many, we may enjoy the few in the genuine persuasion that 
those have the sweetest pleasure in luxury who least need it, and that 
all that is natural is easy to be obtained, but that which is superfluous 
is hard. And so plain savours bring us a pleasure equal to a luxurious 
diet, when all the pain due to want is removed; and bread and water 
produce the highest pleasure, when one who needs them puts them 
to his lips. To grow accustomed therefore to simple and not luxurious 
diet gives us health to the full, and makes a man alert for the needful 
employments of life, and when after long intervals we approach luxuries, 
disposes us better towards them, and fits us to be fearless of fortune. 
When therefore we maintain that pleasure is the end, we do not mean 
the pleasinres of profligates and those that consist in sensuality, as is 
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supposed by some who are either ignorant or disagree with us or do 
not understand, but freedom from pain in the body and from trouble 
in the mind. For it is not continuous drinkings and revellings, nor the 
satisfaction of lusts, nor the enjoyment of fish and other luxuries of the 
wealthy table, which produce a pleasant life, but sober reasoning, seardi- 
ing out the motives for all choice and avoidance, and banishing mere 
opinions, to which are due the greatest disturbance of the spirit.” 

The Summutn Bonum — Prudence. 

Much to the surprise and even astonishment of many individuals, the 
summum bonum in the estimation of Epicurus is not pleasure, per se, 
but pleasure interpreted in the light of, or in the form of prudence. 
Since the Epicurean does not advocate the pleasure of profligates, viz., 
carnality, alcoholic orgies, lascivious revellings, etc., then his pleasures 
must be discreetly delineated, i.e., restricted to the dictates of prudence 
and a well-ordered life, inasmuch as this is wholesome and natural. 

“Of all diis the beginning and the greatest good is prudence. Where- 
fore prudence is a more precious thing even than philosophy: for 
firom prudence are sprung all the other virtues, and it teaches us that 
it is not possible to live pleasantly without living prudently and honour- 
ably and justly, nor, again, to live a life of prudence, honour, and justice 
without living pleasantly. For the virtues are by nature bound up ■with 
the pleasant life, and the pleasant life is inseparable horn them.” 

The prudent or well-ordered life is to be prized above all else since 
genuine and lasting happiness is imquestionably its concomitant. One 
must be guided by intelligence and not permit his life to be left to mere 
chance or fate which characteristically results in disorder. With respect 
to chance, the prudent individual “does not regard it as a god as most 
men do (for in a god’s acts there is no disorder), nor as an uncertain 
cause of all things; for he does not believe that good and e'vil are given 
by chance to man for the framing of a blessed Ufe, but that opportunities 
for great good and great evil are afPorded by it. He therefore thinks 
it better to be unfortunate in reasonable action than to prosper in un- 
reason. For it is better in a man’s actions that what is well chosen should 
fail, rather than that what is ill chosen should be successful owing to 
chance. 

"Meditate therefore on these things and things akin to them night and 
day by yourself, and with a companion like yourself, and never shall 
you be disturbed eating or asleep, but you shall live like a god among 
men. For a man who lives among immortal blessings is not like to a 
mortal being.” 



Part Three: SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
PfflLOSOPHY— 

The Ideal Community 



In 4e philosophical community, social or political philosophy is re- 
ferred to as social ethics, and rightly so, since political or social philosophy 
is ethics, not of an individual person, but of the group. Human beings 
are both individual and social, as individuals, they practice a personal 
code of ethics, but as social beings living collectively in a society, they 
practice collective or social ethics. The social ethics of a given people 
can be found codified in their laws, rehgious scriptures, or in the more 
or less generalized mores which are guarded by public opinion or otiher 
modes of social sanction. 

Many philosophers are not contoat with allowing their philosophies 
to remain merely a personal ethic; they follow their ethical lines of 
reasoning through to its ultimate and logical climax — a social ethic. 
This is particularly true of Aristotle whose political philosophy must be 
read as the natural sequel and condusion of his personal system of 
ethics, and even more so of Bentham, who combines both personal 
and sodal (political) ethics in a single treatise: An Introduction to 
the Principles of Morals and Legislation. In the case of Plato, his 
personal ethic is found in the body of the text, Republic, which con- 
tains his political philosophy, and when he discusses the virtue, ‘justice,’ 
although he recognizes it as a personal characteristic, nevertheless, for 
him it must be practiced socially, that is, only in a society. 

At the present time, sodal and political philosophy axe grouped as 
one and die same study, but it would be a fair prognostication to ven- 
ture into the not too distant future and envision the time when the two 
are treated as distinct and separate disdplines. 
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PLATO’S BEPUBLIC: 

An Aristocracy 


Plato’s political philosophy originates with his triune concept of the bio- 
logical nature of man. head, heart, stomach or liver, which find their 
correlates in the psychological nature of man: intellect (thinking), spint 
(conation), appetite (physiological nature). In turn, the three psycho- 
logical components of mind produce a corresponding virtue when an 
individual is sufiiciently fortunate to possess any one in abundance so as 
to excel in it. Excellence is the Platonic definition of virtue, to excel in 
intellect blessed with a high I.Q. issues in the virtue, idsdom, to excel in 
spirit with a strong will and determination produces courage as its con- 
comitant virtue; to excel in control of appetite so as to possess the 
trait of moderation yields temperance as its accompanying virtue. When 
the possessors of these virtues exercise each in a suitable occupation in 
society issuing in a harmonious State, a resultant virtue appears, justice. 
Hence the appearance of the four cardinal virtues as they are called: 
temperance, courage, wisdom, justice. 

Justice prevails only in the presence of harmony, a harmony which is 
possible only when individuals who make up any given soaety apply them- 
selves to a career corresponding to the particular virtue with which 
they are endowed. That is to say, a person who is courageous should 
pursue an occupation in accord with his virtue, namely, a military career, 
police duty, or any task which calls for expressions of courage. Accord- 
ingly, the wise are expected to contribute their talents to the enhance- 
ment of society as wise leaders and teachers, while the temperate apply 
themselves to jobs for which they too, are suited. Such harmonious 
activity, with everyone doing that to which he is naturally disposed and 
innately talented, blossoms in justice, the glory whidi crowns the good 
State. 

Since rulers of the State are to be selected from among the few 
virtuous in wisdom, Plato’s R^ublic is an ‘Aristocracy,’ or ‘Monarchy,’ 
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when only one person is selected from among the sages, owing to his 
extraordinary ability to excel the rest, so that he is without peer as was 
true' in the» case of Socrates. This virtuous monarch becomes the Re- 
public’s ‘philosopher king.’ Plato was convinced: **Until philosophers 
are kings, or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and power 
of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, and 
those commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion of the 
other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest from 
their evils, ---no, nor the human race, as I believe, — and then only 
will this our State have a possibility of life and behold the light of day.” ^ 
With the foregoing synopsis of Plato’s Republic before us as a guide, 
we can penetrate deeper and broader into his thoughts by way of 
amplification. 

Justice. 

The Republic confronts and seeks to resolve a major problem, namely, 
injustice; on the surface its solution seems obviously simple — justice. 
The diflBculty arises as to an adequate definition, nature, elaboration, 
and implementation of justice in the State. The Republic supplies all 
of the necessary particulars. 

Plato is teleologically oriented; nature has its various objectives, its 
specific functions or purposes for any given thing, “and that to which 
an end is appointed has also an excellence.” Virtue is excellence, the 
more one excels, the more virtuous he is said to be. In the light of this 
definition of virtue, vice would be defect since “things winch fulfill 
their ends fulfill them by their own proper excellence, and fail of 
fulfilling them by their own defect.” 

Justice prevails when, and only when, the soul fulfills its purpose 
which is “to superintend and command and deliberate and the like.” 

An evil soul must necessarily be an evil ruler and superintendent, and 
the good soul a good ruler? - 

Yes, necessarily. 

And we have admitted that justice is the excellence of the soul, and in- 
justice the defect of the soul? 

That has been admitted. 

Then the just soul and the just man will live well, and the unjust man 
will live ill? 

That is what your argument proves. 

^ Quotations from Plato in this section are from the Republic, tr. Benjamin Jowett, 
(3rd ed., 1888). 

^The Republic of Plato is written in the form of a dialogue, a play, and must be 
read and understood in that form as is true of the following quotation and others 
taken from the Republic. 
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And he who lives well is blessed and happy, and he who lives ill the 

reverse of happy? 

Certainly. 

Then the just is happy, and the unjust miserable? 

So be it. 

Although justice is the soul’s fulfillment of its life’s purpose whidi 
results in the reward of happiness, we are not told specifically as yet, 
the precise nature of happiness, except that “justice is the greatest 
good, and injustice the greatest evil.” At this point, however, we can 
surmise that without just persons there cannot be a just State, since 
justice issues from the just soul which excels in its prescribed nature, 
and does what a good soul ought to do. But, excellence comes only 
to “the soul of him who is rightly educated . . . And when a beautiful 
soul harmonizes with a beautiful form, and the two are cast in one 
mould, tliat will be the fairest of sights to him who has an eye to see it.” 

Not only is the just man happy, but his justice is imputed to the 
State as a whole, consequently when just persons predominate in a 
society, then that nation too, becomes just. As will shortly become 
apparent, the rulers or guardians of the State must be just if that State 
is to be so; guardians who are just are happy as well, and their happiness 
carries over to the rest of the State. “Our guardians may very likely 
be the happiest of men, but that our aim in founding the State was 
not the disproportionate happiness of any one class, but the greatest 
happiness of the whole; we thou^t that in a State which is ordered 
with a view to the good of the whole we should be most likely to find 
justice, and in the ill-ordered State injustice.” Happiness does not fall 
to all persons equally; of the three different classes of society, of which 
the highest consists of guardians, happiness comes greatest to the upper 
echelons and proportionately to those of the lesser two classes. In a 
well ordered State, “the several classes will receive the proportion of 
happiness which nature assigns to them.” 

Owing to their personalities, each of the three groups is attracted 
by one of three different kinds of pleasure indicative of their respective 
natures: guardians are lovers of wisdom (philosophers), warriors are 
lovers of honor, while artisans are lovers of gain. A society ruled by 
any one of these three types of individuals will be characterized by the 
peculiar biases of each. 

Justice cannot prevail in a State whose class structure is dominated 
by two primary sources of evil: wealth and poverty. Wealth destroys 
industry and creates indolence, while poverty paralyzes creative activity 
and causes evil or discontent. 
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There seem to be two causes of the deterioration of the arts. 

What are they? 

Wealth, I said, and poverty. 

How do they act? 

The process is as follows: When a potter becomes rich, will he, think 
you, any longer take the same pains with his art? 

Certainly not. 

He will grow more and more indolent and careless? 

Very true. 

And the result will be that he becomes a worse potter? 

Yes; he greatly deteriorates. 

But, on the other hand, if he has no money, and cannot provide himself 
with tools or instruments, he will not work equally well himself, nor will 
he teach his sons or apprentices to work equahy well. 

Certainly not 

Then, under the influence of poverty or of wealth, workmen and their 
work are equally liable to degenerate? 

That is evident 

Here, then, is a discovery of new evils, I said, against which the guard- 
ians will have to watch, or they will creep into the city unobserved. 

What evils? 

Wealth, I said, and poverty; the one is the parent of luxury and indo- 
lence, and the other of meanness and viciousness, and both of discontent. 

Justice is found only in the presence of another virtue, moderation; 
moderation in reference to wealth, gratification of appetite, geographical 
size and population of a State, etc. 

Justice is the fruit which appears in consequence of each man s doing 
that job for which he is best suited, thereby contnbuting to the good 
of the State those talents with, which he is gifted by nature. In this 
way, unity or harmony, a chief characteristic of justice, makes its ap- 
pearance. “Each individual should be put to the use for which nature 
intended him, one to one work, and then every man would do his own 
business, and be one and not many; and so the whole city would be 
one and not many." 

The foregoing concept of justice, namely, every one in his right 
place doing his rightful task as his nature deems fit, sets the stage 
for a proper understanding of Plato's political theory. 

You remember the onginal principle which we were always laying down 
at the foundation of the State, that one man should practice one thing 
only, the thing to which his nature was best adapted; now justice is this 
principle or a part of it. 

Yes, we often said that one man should do one thing only. 

Further we afiBrmed that justice was doing one's own business, and not 
being a busybody; we said so again and again, and many others have said 
the same to us. 
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Yes, we said so. 

Then to do one’s own business in a certain way may be assumed to be 
justice. 

The Four Ceerdindl Vitiueas Temperance, Courage, Wisdom, Justice. 

The topic ‘justice,’ having been suflBciently treated, opens the way 
for inquiry into the remaining three Platonic virtues: temperance, cour- 
age, wisdom. The perfect State consists of one which is rightly ordered, 
one which is wise, valiant, temperate, and just, because the individuals 
of whom it is compost possess these virtues. 

Temperance, the mastery of self, consists in “the ordering or con- 
trolling of certain pleasures and desires; this is curiously enough implied 
in the saying of ‘a man being his own master' . . . The meaning is, 
I believe, that in the human soul there is a better and also a worse 
principle; and when the better has the worse under control, then a man 
is said to be master of himself; and this is a term of praise; but when, 
owing to evil education or association, the better pnnciple, which is 
also the smaller, is overwhelmed by the greater mass of the worse — 
in this case he is blamed and is called the slkve of self and unprin- 
cipled . . . Look at our newly-created State, and there you will find 
one of these two conditions realized; for the State, as you will acknowl- 
edge, may be justly called master of itself, if the words ‘temperance’ 
and ‘self-mastery' truly express the rule of the better part over the 
worse.” 

Temperance or its equivalent, moderation, is the subjugation of 
pleasures and desires to reason, an achievement most readily attained 
by the ‘best bom’ and “best educated.’ In like manner, a city also 
acquires temperance by becoming “master of its own pleasures and 
desires, and master of itself.” Although the virtue of courage should 
predominate in the State’s warrior class, and wisdom in its leaders, 
t^perance is a necessary virtue in all three classes for from it a type 
of harmony results. “Temperance is imlike courage and wisdom, eadi 
of which resides in a part only, the one making the State wise and the 
other valiant; not so temperance, which extends the whole, and runs 
through all die notes of the scale, and produces a harmony of the 
weaker and die stronger and the middle dass, whether you suppose 
them to be stronger or weaker in wisdom or power or numbers 
or wealth, or anything else. Most truly then may we deem temperance 
to be the agreement of the naturally superior and inferior, as to the 
right to rule of either, both in states and individuals.” 

Courage, one of the four cardinal virtues, is not a necessary quality 
for every member of the State to possess, but only those in whose care 
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falls the responsibility of protecting its citizens from enemies foreign 
and domestic, namely, the class of soldiers, police, etc. “One who calls 
any State courageous or cowardly, will be thinldng of the part which 
fights and goes out to wax on die State’s behalf . . . The city will be 
courageous in virtue of a portion of herself which preserves under all 
circumstances that opinion about the nature of things to be feared and 
not to be feared in which our legislator educated them; and this is what 
you term courage.” 

Courage, if it is to be of the virtuous type, must be qualified or mod- 
erated in order to prevent its becoming beastial on the one extreme or 
cowardly d^cient on the other. Music appreciation and physical gym- 
nastics are two effective methods of cultivating courage, yet preventing 
this virtue from deteriorating into either effeminate defect or bestial 
excess. “You will understand what our object was in selecting our soldiers, 
and educating them in music and gymnastic; we were contriving in- 
fluences which would prepare them to tahe the dye of the laws in 
perfection, and the colour of their opinion about dangers and of every 
other opinion was to be indelibly fixed by their nurture and training, 
not to be washed away by such lyes as pleasure — mightier agent far in 
washing the soul than any soda or lye; or by sorrow, fear, and desire, 
the mightiest of all other solvents. And this sort of universal saving 
power of true opinion in conformity with law about real and false dan- 
gers I call and maintain to be courage. But I agree, he replied; for I 
suppose that you mean to exclude mere uninstructed courage, such as 
that of a wild beast or of a slave.” 

Wisdom, a virtue of vital necessity to the ruling dass, is the dominant 
feature of the guardian group, the State’s smallest class by a considerable 
margin. “And so by reason of the smallest part or class, and of the knowl- 
edge which resides in this presiding and ruling part of itself, the whole 
State, being thus constituted according to nature, will be wise; and this, 
which has the only knowledge worthy to be called wisdom, has been 
ordained by nature to be of all dasses the least” 

Class Stratification. 

Three sharp distinctions in class structure are dearly noted in Plato’s 
utopia: (1) artisans, (2) warriors, (3) legislators or guardians. Each 
with its own prescribed task, making its peculiar contribution to the 
good of the whole, contributes to the materialization of justice. Justice 
is “having and doing what is a man’s own, and belongs to him . . . But 
when the cobbler or any other man whom nature designed to be a trader, 
having his heart lifted up by wealth or strength or number of his fol- 
lowers, or any like advantage, attempts to force his way into the dass 
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of warriors, or a warrior into that of legislators and guardians, for whidr 
he is unfitted, and dtiier to take the implements or the duties of the 
other; or when one man is trader, legislator, and warrior all in one, then 
I think you wiU agree with me in sa 3 dng that this interchange and this 
meddling of one with another is the ruin of the State . . . There are three 
distinct classes, any meddling of one with another, or the change of one 
into another, is the greatest harm to the State, and may be most justly 
termed evil-doing . . . This then is injustice; and on the other hand when 
the trader, the auxiliary, and the guardian each do their own business, 
that is justice, and will make the city just.” 

Class membership stems originally from human nature or psychologi- 
cal constitution. When a person has been classified as a given type, he 
is given training and education suitable to his native abilities since only 
in this way can an individual perform his best and be placed in the 
occupation for which he is best suited. “A State was thought by us to 
be just when the three dasses in the State severally did their own busi- 
ness; and also thought to be temperate and valiant and wise by reason 
of certain other afFections and qualities of these same classes . . . And so 
of the individual; we may assume that he has the same three prindples 
in his own soul which are found in the State; and he may be rightly 
described in the same terms, because he is affected in the same manner.” 

Human nature is composed of three principal parts: (1) the rational, 
whose excellence fructifies into the virtue of wisdom and the possessors 
of which become guardians or legislators of the State owing to their 
talents; (2) the spirited, whose constitution is predisposed to the virtue 
of courage due to the fact of their exceUing in this characteristic; (3) 
the concupiscent-controUed, composed of those who possess excellent 
self-control or moderation of appetite, accordingly they acquire the vir- 
tue of temperance. Plato places the following query in the mouth of 
Socrates: 

Is passion different from reason also, or only a kind of reason; in which 
latter case instead of three principles in the soul, there will only be two, 
the rational and the concupiscent; or rather, as the State was composed of 
three classes, traders, auxiliaries, counsellors, so may there be in the indi- 
vidual soul a third element which is passion or spirit, and when not cor- 
rupted by bad education is the natural auxiliary of reason? 

Yes, he said, there must be a third . . . We may observe even in young 
children that they are full of spirit almost as soon as they are bom, where- 
as some of them never seem to attain to the use of reason and most of 
them late enou^ . . . 

We have readied land, and are fairly agreed that the same prindples 
which exist in the State exist also in the individual, and that they are three 
in number . . . The same quality whidi constitutes courage in the State 
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constitutes courage in the individual, and that both State and the individual 
bear the same relation to all the other virtues . . . and the individual will 
be acknowledged by us to be just in the same way in which the State is 
just . . . We cannot but remember that the justice of the State consisted in 
each of the three classes doing the work of its own class . . . And ought not 
the rational pnnciple, which is wise, and has the care of the whole soul, to 
rule, and the passionate or spirited principle to be the subject and ally? 

As indicated in the preceding discussion, the rational nature of man 
is his supernal, to which the rest of his nature must conform if order 
and justice are to prevail within an individual and throughout the State 
at large, hence the one ruling principle in man and State is reason. 

Keep in mind that every human individual possesses by virtue of his 
humanity all three traits: temperance, courage, wisdom, but some per- 
sons naturally excel in one of the three, and consequently are said to 
be virtuous in relation to that particular characteristic. Accordingly, one’s 
virtue determines a person’s classification within society. Justice is the 
harmonious interplay of all three virtues, both within an individual and 
within the group, whereas disunity or disharmony contribute to vice 
and disorder within a particular person and the State as weU. Socrates 
rhetorically inquires: “Must not injustice be a strife which arises among 
the three principles — a meddlesomeness, and interference, and rising 
up of a part of the soul against the whole, an assertion of unlawful 
authority, which is made by a rebellious subject against a true prince, 
of whom he is the natural vassal, — what is all this confusion and delusion 
but injustice, and intemperance and cowardice and ignorance, and every 
form of vice?” Note that vice stands in direct antinomy to the cardinal 
virtues: temperance, courage, wisdom, justice. 

The State or individual which is well integrated experiences justice 
or is said to be just. In reference to the State, this consists of a proper 
distribution of labor without one individual’s usurping the prerogatives 
of any other for “the division of labour which required the carpenter and 
the shoemaker and the rest of the citizens to be doing each his own 
business, and not another’s, was a shadow of justice.” Within the in- 
dividual, a similar set of circumstances maintains; injustice is the dis- 
ruption of various functions of the soul producing chaotic consequences, 
whereas their harmonious or just activity issues in integrity, peace of soul, 
or psydhological adjustment. “The just man does not pamit the several 
elements within him to interfere with one another, or any of them to 
do the work of others, — he sets in order his own inner life, and is his 
own master and his own law, and at peace with himself; and when he 
has bound together die three principles witibin him, which may be 
compared to the higher, lower, and middle notes of the scale, and the 
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intermediate intervak — when he has bound all these together, and is 
no longer many, but has become one entirely temperate and perfectly 
adjusted nature, then he proceeds to act, if he has to act, whether in a 
matter of property, or in the treatment of the body, or in some affair 
of politics or private business; always thinking and calling that which 
presides over it, wisdom, and that which at any time impairs this condi- 
tion, he will call unjust action, and the opinion which presides over it 
ignorance.” Note that the executive of the personality which deliberates 
and gives it direction is wisdom, and that which holds it in perfect pro- 
portion and balance is justice. Note also the definite intimation that 
virtues are placed in an ascending order, temperance and courage being 
relegated to a lower position than wisdom and justice. 

For Plato, virtue is more than merely Virtue for virtues sake;’ it 
fructifies in happiness and health, whereas vice consumes botli State 
and individual in disease. “Virtue is the health and beauty and well- 
being of the soul, and vice the disease and weakness and deformity of 
the same . , .” 

Education and the Philosopher King. 

Education in the State is of major import since “the direction in which 
education starts a man, will determine liis future life.” Furthermore, a 
talented man accelerates the progress of his natural endowments through 
education “for good nurture and education implant good constitutions.” 
Finally, education facilitates the determination of the particular class 
into which an individual is to be placed: artisan, warrior, or guardian. 

The principle piupose of education consists in training each of the 
three classes for assuming the proper function of their respective duties: 
the artisans to become bufidors, mechanics, tradesmen, etc.; waniors to 
become effective defenders of the State from foreign enemies, and the 
maintenance of domestic tranquility; guardians to protect and uphold 
the laws and administrative functions of the State. 

The Republic, although an Aristocracy, is founded on a democratic 
basis; every citizen has an equal right to prove himself and strive for 
the nation’s position of the highest honor. Education serves as a segre- 
gation process as well, for by it, members of various classes are 
determined, or technically, a person's natural endowment or talent is 
disclosed. If his natural constitution excels in temperance, then that 
individual is relegated to the class of artisans; if courage, then he is 
classified a warrior; and if wisdom, a guardian. 

'The core curriculum of studies beginning at the age of ten, consists 
of gymnastics, music, and elementary academic studies; but gymnastics 
alone may be given on a compulsory basis without ill effects, whereas 
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knowledge cannot be imparted under compulsion for it ^obtains no hold 
on the mind/ Athletics precedes serious academic studies and terminates 
when academic subjects are assumed “for sleep and exercise are 
unpropitious to learning,” though competitive sports possess consider- 
able value. 

On completion of gymnastics and a rudimentary academic education 
in youth, “those who are selected from the class of twenty years old 
will be promoted to higher honour, and the sciences which they learned 
without any order in their early education will now be brought together, 
and they will be able to see the natural relationship of them to one 
another.” The test, which determines those who possess ability to achieve 
further and are to continue their academic studies to advanced levels, 
discloses a native talent for debate, argument, aptitude for logic, reflec- 
tive insight, High I.Q., sagacity for the significant, etc., “and the capacity 
for such knowledge is the great criterion of the dialectical talent: the 
comprehensive mind is always the dialecticar (logical). 

At an age when academic disciplines of the curriculum are intensified, 
artisans are screened out, and owing to their lack of logical talent, 
accordingly are excused from further study and released to assume their 
respective occupations in the "work a day’ world, whereas those possess- 
ing dialectical talent (scholastic aptitude) continue their academic 
disciplines until the age of thirty, when the most promising students 
are selected as an elite body, due to their penetrating rational abilities, 
and placed in a special class, thereby "elevated to higher honour/ “Our 
citizens who are now thirty years of age, every care must be taken in 
introducing them to dialectic . . . There is a danger lest they should 
taste the dear delight too early; for youngsters, as you may have 
observed, when they first get the taste in their mouths, argue for amuse- 
ment, and are always contradicting and refuting others in imitation of 
those who refute them; like puppy-dogs, they rejoice in pulling and 
tearing at all who come near them.” 

From the age of thirty to thirty-five, these scholarly aristocrats are to 
be thoroughly trained in philosophy, not so much for the sake of acquir- 
ing knowledge thereof, but for becoming a philosopher and dialectician 
“who is seeking for truth and not eristic who is contradicting for the 
sake of amusement; and the greater moderation of his character will 
increase instead of diminishing the honour of the pursuit ” At thirty-five, 
our freshmen philosophers are required to obtain first hand experience 
of life to determine whether or not they are properly fit to assume high 
oflBce or whether under the strain of life’s temptations, military obliga- 
tions, or public oMce appointments, they yield and prove failures. 

From age thirty-five to fifty, this dite dass of aristocrats, called guard- 
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ians, thorou^ly trained philosophers and dialecticians, are required 
to hold high political positions, where every care has been exercised to 
insure their successful tenure of office. These guardians of the law are 
‘true philosopher kings,’ “despising the honours of this present world 
which they deem mean and worthless, esteeming above all things right 
and the honour that springs from right, and regarding justice as die 
greatest and most necessary of all things, whose ministers they are, and 
whose principles will be exalted by them when they set in order their 
own city.” They are philosophers, naturally gifted with virtues of cour- 
age, magnificence, apprehension, memory; such noble and gracious per- 
sons favor truth, justice, courage, temperance. Regarding such persons, 
even die ‘god of jealousy’ himself could find no fault. 

As an insulation against yielding to any possible fonn of corruption, 
these aristocrat rulers are required to live on a communistic plane with- 
out right of private ownership of property of any kind, although provided 
with all things needful. Denied right of personal property, corrupting 
influences such as graft, usmg one’s office for self-gain or family-gain, 
indifEerence to public good, etc. will diminish and be held to a mini- 
mum, if not entirely abolished. Guardians of the State live in houses 
‘common to all,’ possess ‘nothing private or individual,’ receive ‘in lieu 
of annual pa5mient, only their maintenance,’ are without families for 
they have both ‘wives and children in common.’ So that the offspring of 
the guardians will be the finest breed possible, the women with whom 
tiiey unite will be carefully screened from among those of the highest 
magnitude, physically and intellectually. 

Twenty to forty years of age is a woman’s prime of life, whereas a 
man’s is from twenty-five to fifty-five. Children of the guardians do not 
necessarily become members of the guardian class themselves, unless 
they possess the natural propensities and talents, moreover, members 
of the upper classes are subject to being degraded to one of lower rank 
if behavior unbecoming to their station warrants it. However, aristocracy 
is principally a matter of birth, of natural talent, and innate intelligence, 
training alone is ineffectual. ‘‘There will be discovered to be in some, 
natures who ought to study philosophy and to be leaders in the State; 
and others who are not bom to be pMosophers, and are meant to be 
followers rath^ than leaders.” 

Polity. 

Although five basic forms of government exist, only one may be con- 
sidered good and just. Aristocracy, or Aristocracy consisting of a single 
man, Monarchy; the remaining four: Timocracy, Oligarchy, Democracy, 
Tyranny, are degenerate and unjust forms. Plato favored a Monarchy, 
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provided that within the state there could be found a ‘philosopher king’ 
who was so outstanding that he was without peer, in other words, a 
Socrates, but if such could not be found, and a niunber of distinguished 
guardians of equal calibre prevailed, then they were to sit together as 
a unit and rule as a senate, namely, an Aristocracy. 

Plato’s Aristocracy is composed of ‘those who love the truth in each 
thing,’ lovers of wisdom (philosophers) who because they ‘guard the 
laws and institutions of our State’ are called guardians. Their clear vision 
of ‘absolute truth’ enables them to fashion laws according to iDeauty, 
goodness, justice/ “He whose desires are drawn towards knowledge in 
every form will be absorbed in the pleasures of the soul, and will hardly 
feel bodily pleasure — I mean if he is a true philosopher and not a 
sham one.” Obviously such a person is temperate, free from vices of 
illiberahty, meanness, cowardice, covetousness, boastfulness; contrari- 
wise he will be just, truthful, courageous, temperate, magnificent, gentle, 
so that he may be a ‘true pilot’ of his ‘ship of state/ “The perfect guardian 
must be a philosopher,” a lover of knowledge’ engaged in “philosophy, 
the noblest pursuit of all/’ The philosopher king is mterested in knowl- 
edge of the highest magnitude, even that which surpasses justice, 
namely, ‘the good,’ “and if we only have a guardian who has this knowl- 
edge our State will be perfectly ordared.” 

Government of States may run the entire gamut from ‘pure justice’ 
to ‘pure injustice,’ each form issuing from the character of its individuals 
of which the State is composed. “States are as the men are; they grow 
out of human characters. Then if the constitutions of States are five, the 
dispositions of individual minds will also be five ” The five are: Aristoc- 
racy, the rule of the best, just, good; Timocracy (or Timarchy), rule by 
those which our State seeks to honor — usually military leaders; Oli- 
garchy, rule by a few selfish wealthy opportunists for private gain; 
Democracy, rule by many (poor, lower classes for selfish gain); Tyranny, 
rule by a despot without regard for law. 

Timocracy is a rule by men who are by natural constitution fitted 
for war rather than peace since they value “military strategems and 
contrivances, and the waging of everlasting wars.” The Timocrat is con- 
tentious, covetous, ambitious, rough with slaves, uncultured, yet fond 
of culture, “courteous to freemen, and remarkably obedient to authority; 
he is a lover of power and a lover of honour; claiming to be a ruler, 
not because he is eloquent, or on any ground of that sort, but because 
he is a soldier and has performed feats of arms; he is also a lover of 
gymnastic exercise and of the chase.” 

Timocracy degenerates into Oligarchy when its rulers devise illegal 
modes of expenditure of public funds for private gain. Oligarchal dis- 
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regard of virtue makes them “lovers of trade and money; they honour 
and look up to the rich man, and make a ruler of him, and dishonour the 
poor man . . . They next proceed to make a law which fixes a sum of 
money as the qualification of citizenship . . . Changes in the constitution 
they effect by force of arms.” 

A sharp and penetrating cleavage exists in Oligarchies, a dichotomous 
division of two extreme classes, one of immense wealth and the other of 
utter poverty. Oligarchs cannot cope with war since they are “few to 
fight as they are few to rule.” The Oligarch is a penurious and “shabby 
fellow, who saves something out of evaything and makes a purse for 
himself; and this is the sort whom the vulgar applaud.” Both his philoso- 
phy and that of his State rests on the high valuation of money. The 
Oligarch is ‘two-faced,’ his virtue being merely a forced external veneer 
which breaks down when the opportunity to cheat presents itself. “The 
man, dien, will be at war with himself, he will be two men, and not one; 
but, in general, his better desires will be found to prevail over his 
inferior ones . . . The miser and the moneymaker answers to the oligardii- 
cal State.” 

Democracies spawn out of Oligarchies; poverty and indebtedness 
create a class ‘eager for revolution’ so that all things may be free. The 
poor conquer their oligarchal leaders and institute their own magistrates 
elected by lot. Democracies are not composed of a single type of per- 
sonality because democratic freedom fosters the greatest variety of 
character and constitutions. “Because of the Hberty which reigns there 
— they have a complete assortment of constitutions; and he who has a 
mind to establish a State, as we have been doing, must go to a 
democracy as he would to a bazaar at which they sell them, and pick 
out the one that suits him; then, when he has made his choice, he may 
found his State . . . These and odier kindred characteristics are proper 
to democracy, whidb is a charming form of government, full of variety 
and disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality to equals and imequals 
alike.” The chief characteristics of a Democracy are liberty, equality, 
and multiformity. 

Democracies may degenerate into Tyranny when “modesty, which they 
call silliness, is ignominiously thrust into exile by them, and temperance, 
which they nickname unmanliness, is trampled in the mire and cast 
forth; they persuade men that moderation and orderly expenditure are 
vulgarity and meaimess, and so, by the help of a rabble of evil appetites, 
they drive them beyond the border ... Insolence they term breeding, 
and anarchy liberty, and waste magnificaice, and impudence courage. 
And so the young man passes out of his original nature, which was 
trained in the school of necessity, into the freedom and libertinism of 
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useless and unnecessary pleasures.** A degraerate, ‘disordered in his 
wits,* ‘indulging in the appetite of the hour,* without regard for law or 
order, living in the ‘heydey of passion* a life that is “motley and mani* 
fold and an epitome of the lives of many . . . answers to the State which 
we described as fair and spangled,** namely a Democracy. 

The principle cause of a Democracy*s deteriorating into a T)n*anny is 
its insatiable desire and obsession for freedom which enslaves it to the 
complete neglect of all else. Complete freedom signifies Anarchy, such 
as children becoming equals with parents without respect or reverence 
for either parent. The same disease which reduced Oligarchy to a 
Democracy, ‘magnified and intensified by liberty,* destroys Democracy 
— “the truth being that the excessive increase of anything often causes 
a reaction in the opposite direction . . . The excess of liberty, whether 
in States or individuals, seems only to pass into excess of slavery . . . and 
so tyranny naturally arises out of democracy, and the most aggravated 
form of tyranny and slavery out of the most extreme form of liberty ” 

Originally, tyrants were usually protectors of the common people who 
once ‘tasting blood* degenerate to Tyranny with wolfish characteristics. 
The embryonic tyrant “having a mob entirely at his disposal ... is not 
restrained from shedding the blood of kinsmen; by the favourite method 
of false accusation he brings them into court and murders them, making 
the life of man disappear, and with unholy tongue and lips tasting 
the blood of his fellow citizens, some he kills and others he banishes, 
at the same time hinting at the abolition of debts and partition of lands 
. . . standing up in the chariot of State with the reins in his hand, no 
longer protector, but tyrant absolute . . . And this is real tyranny, . . . the 
people who would escape the smoke which is the slavery of freemen, 
have fallen into the fire which is the tyraimy of slaves. Thus liberty, 
getting out of all order and reason, passes into the harshest and bitterest 
form of slavery . . . from democracy to tyranny.** 

Conclusion. 

Aldiough this concludes the social philosophy found in the Republic^ 
Plato modifies some of his thoughts given herein in two of his other 
works: PoUticus and Laws, but neither of these compares with his crown- 
ing literary eflFort, the Republic, The chief modification is prompted by 
a skeptical attitude on the part of Plato, who originally regarded laws as 
infallible, but now notes their dependence upon the integrity of oflBcials. 
Well aware that a corrupt person may always find devious ways of cir- 
cumventing the law if he so desires, Plato admonishes the enactment of 
one unchangeable rule administered by a just and wise person, namely, 
to rule every situation intelligently. 
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The main point of the Politicus is reasonable voluntary persuasion on 
the part of the ruler in governing his people. Although Plato enumerates 
and discusses three mam forms of government, he selects a Monarchy 
as the superior one. The chief modification in the Laws is the abandon- 
ment of Communism. 



XIII 

ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS: 
A Monarchy 


Definition of the State, 

It may be fairly stated of Aristotle that he is ‘panteleological,’ that is to 
say, he believes that ever3^ng has a purpose for being, some goal for 
its existence, some aim in life which may be regarded as its good. The 
reason is: “Nature makes nothing in vain;” whatever nature does, it 
does with a purpose. 

Inasmuch as this is the case, it would follow logically that society and 
the State also have a purpose for their existence, “Every State is a com- 
munity of some kind, and every community is established with a view 
to some good; for mankind always act in order to obtain that which they 
think good. But, if all communities aim at some good, the state or 
political commumty, which is the highest of all, and which embraces 
all the rest, aims at good in a greater degree than any other, and at the 
highest good.” ^ Accordingly, the objective of every society is the pur- 
suit of the summum bonum, life’s highest good. 

Although man forms a government, the State is nature’s creation stem- 
ming from the natural constitution of man. Man is created a social 
ammal, the State is the necessary fulfillment and realization of this basic 
nature — otherwise man would lapse into some form of perverted exist- 
ence, such as the hermit, an anomaly of society. The miserable and 
wretched existence of the hermit is evidence enough that man’s whole- 
some and normal habitat is society, and it is among people that he finds 
happiness and self-fulfillment. “Hence it is evident that the State is a 
creation of nature, and that man is by nature a political animal. And he 
who by nature and not by mere accident is without a State is either a 
bad man or above humanity,” 

^ Quotations from Aristotle in this section are from PoltUoa, tr. Benjamin Jowett, 
( 1885 ). 
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The State — A Moral Idea. 

The State is a moral idea, not merely a formation upon which men 
choose to agree; without society, neither the good life nor morality is 
possible. For example, how is it possible to steal, murder, commit 
adultery, bear false witness, etc., in isolation, without any other person 
involved? How is it possible to do deeds of kindness, to express brotherly 
love, to be friendly or helpful in a situation in which you are the only 
member? “And it is characteristic of man that he alone has any sense of 
good and evil, of just and unjust, and the hke, and the association of 
living beings who have tins sense makes a family and a State." 

The State is not only a reality in its own right, but it is of greater 
import than the individual for without it, the individual loses his signifi- 
cance. “Further, the State is by nature clearly prior to the family and to 
the individual, since the whole is of necessity prior to the part," the 
reason being that if the whole of society is destroyed then no individual 
survives, but if an individual or a ninnber of individuals perish, society 
nevertheless survives. The broader the social unit, the wider the range 
of human needs which are satisfied. The family unit being small satisfies 
but a relatively small number of man’s needs; the community being larger 
satisfies more of his needs, but the State, society’s largest segment, satis- 
fies most of his needs. 

The State has two basic functions: the satisfaction of man's social 
instinct, and fitting him for the good life. Nature created man a gregari- 
ous being, accordingly even if man were able to live alone successfully, 
he would not choose to, in preference to living together. “Man is by na- 
ture a political animal. And, therefore, men, even when they do not re- 
quire one another’s help, desire to live together; not but that they are also 
brought together by their common interests in proportion as they sever- 
ally attain to any measure of well-being. This is certainly the chief end, 
both of the individuals and of States." 

CiHxenship. 

Not every person in a State may be regarded as a citizen; certainly 
citizenship does not extend to slaves. Contrary to Platonic theory, a 
good citizen need not be a good man. A good citizen is regarded as 
such by rendering valuable service to the State as well as discharging 
duties of office and submitting obediently to law. A good man exceeds 
the good citizen by becoming sufficiently competent to rule, but he 
learns by obeying. 

Citizenship training is tantamount to moral training. “One dtizen 
differs from another, but the salvation of the community is the conunon 
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business of diem all. This community is the constitution; die virtue of 
the citizen must therefore be relative to the constitution of which he is a 
member. If, then, there are many forms of government, it is evident 
that there is not one single virtue of the good citizen which is perfect 
virtue. But we say that the good man is he who has one single \'irtue 
which is perfect virtue. Hence it is evident that the good citizen need 
not of necessity possess the virtue which makes a good man . . . But 
will there then be no case in which the virtue of the good citizen and 
the virtue of the good man coincide? To this we answer that the good 
ruler is a good and wise man, and that he who would be a statesman 
must be a wise man.” 

Types of Government. 

Unlike Plato, Aristode condudes that not one, but three forms of 
good government are possible: (1) Monarchy, (2) Aristocracy, (3) Poli- 
ty. A government may be designated good if it is just, that is, if public 
good is its prime consideration, not selfish gain of its leaders. “Govern- 
ments which have a regard to the common interest are constituted in 
accordance with strict principles of justice, and are therefore true forms; 
but those which regard only the interest of the rulers are all defective 
and perverted forms, for they are despotic, whereas a State is a com- 
munity of freemen.” 

The three possible forms of good States are those in which one man 
rules in the interests of its citizens, namely, a Monarchy or one man 
rule; an Aristocracy, or a government of a few motivated by public con- 
cern; a Polity, a nation governed by law with a view to common interest. 
Each, however, may degenerate throu^ perversion, by its rulers dis- 
placing interest in public concern with private gain. “The true forms of 
government, therefore, are those in which the one, or the few, or the 
many, govern with a view to the common interest; but governments 
which rule with a view to the private interest, whether of the one, or of 
the few, or of the many, are perversions ... Of the forms of government 
in which one rules, we call diat which regards the common interests, 
kingship or royalty; that in which more tiian one, but not many, rule, 
aristocracy; and it is so called, either because tihe rulers are the best 
men, or because they have at heart the best interests of the State and 
of the citizens. But when the citizens at large administer the State for 
the common interest, the govemmait is called by the genetic name — 
a constitution . . . Of ihe above-mentioned forms, the perversions are as 
follows: — of royalty, t 3 Tanny; of aristocracy, oligarchy; of constitutional 
government, democracy. For tyranny is a kind of monarchy whidh has 
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in view the interest of the monarch only; oligarchy has in view the 
interest of the wealthy; democracy, of the needy: none of them the 
common good of all." 

The following diagram serves to clarify the foregoing account of the 
three good forms of government and their corresponding degenerate 
forms owing to the rulers in each case shifting concern from public 
interest to private gain: 


GOOD FORMS OF GOVERNMENT BAD FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


(Rulers concerned for the 
common good) 

1. Monarchy: 

(one good and wise leader) 


2. Aristocracy: 

(few leaders — good and wise) 


3. Folity 01 Constitutional 
Form of Government . 

(Many good and wise leaders 
governing according to law) 



‘ K 

- rP 



(Rulers inteiested pnmanly 
m pnvate gain) 

Tyranny 

(selfish rule by a despot with- 
out regard for law) 


Oligarchtj: 

(rule of the selfish wealthy 
few) 


3. Democracy: 

(extreme form — rule by the 
poor without regard for law 
i or others) 


Polity or constitutional form of government is not unlike a Monarchy 
or Aristocracy; essentially all three are alike since each is equally in- 
terested in the common good and ruling in its favor, diiSFering only in 
reference to the number of persons engaged in the administration of 
government. When but a single man assumes the task of government 
as sole administrator, that State is termed a Monarchy; when a few share 
the responsibihties of rule, sitting as a senate in its undertaking, then 
such government is termed an Aristocracy, but when a sizable number 
of persons or the entire community sits as a body in the determination 
and administration of the laws of the city or State, it is termed a Democ- 
racy. 

On the other hand, perverse forms of government are also similar, 
differing only as to the numbw of persons sitting as a governing body, 
‘one’ would constitute a Tyranny, ‘few’ would be termed an Oligarchy, 
whereas ‘man/ would compose a Democracy. TDemocrac/ htarally 
means lower class rule, the rule of the poor with liberty and equality as 
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its cardinal principle. Aristotle noted that in democratic States of his 
time, Democracies were governments ‘of the poor, by the poor, and for 
the poor’ with utter disregard for the rights of the middle or upper 
classes — in fact, even hostility for them. It was a corrupt Democracy 
which was in power in Athens that executed Socrates and later came into 
power once again and sought to put Anstotle to death as well. Aristotle 
fled the city with the attitude that he had no intention of allowing Athens 
a second opportunity to sin against philosophy. Democracies as Aristotle 
depicted them were not of the American type (representative republics), 
but more of the New England town type in which the entire citizenry 
convenes in its town hall to deliberate and enact the laws, unrestricted by 
a constitution, often carried on in the heat of emotion, leaving much regret, 
and even injustice, in their wake. 

A Democracy, in the finest sense of the word, is a polity or constitu- 
tional form of government in whicfli rule is by law, not by maj'ority 
decision. Citizens are protected by a constitution which majority decision 
cannot override or suspend with every whim of fancy. The essence of 
a Democracy is majority rule without regard for law or constitution. This 
type of Democracy is “what tyranny is to other forms of monarchy. The 
spirit of both is the same, and they alike exercise despotic rule over the 
better citizens. The decrees of the demos correspond to the edicts of the 
tyrant; and the demagogue is to one what the flatterer is to the other 
. . . The law ought to be supreme over all, and the magistrates should 
judge of particulars, and only this should be considered a constitution.” 

The criterion of defective or corrupt forms of government is the rulers’ 
lack of concern for public good, or more accurately tiheir interest in 
private gain. Each good form of government has its corresponding de- 
fective form and degenerates to the level of the corrupt form when its 
primary interest deteriorates from the good of the people governed to 
selfish advantage of the individual or individuals governing. 

Tyranny, the lawless rule of one man, may assume one of three forms: 
(1) Barbarian Despotism, in which a despot assumes reign through 
heredity, (2) Elective Dictatorship, which may limit term of ofBce, (3) 
Tyranny (in its strict saase), a lawless rule of one man over his unwilling 
subjects. “The monarch rules according to law over willing subjects; but 
they are tjrrannical in so far as he is despotic and rules according to his 
own fancy . . • Tyranny is just that arbitrary power of an individual which 
is responsible to no one, and governs all dike, whether equals or better, 
with a view to its own advantage, not to that of its subjects, and there- 
fore against their will.” Of the three perverse forms of government. 
Tyr ann y is regarded as the worst, and Democracy the most tolerable of 
the three. In Plato’s estimation of these d^ective forms of govanmmit. 
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Democracy was considered best when each person was under the protec- 
tion of a constitution, but worst m the absence of any constitution. 

In a Democracy, the rule of the many, the many are also poor; 
in an Oligarchy, the rule of the few, the few are also the wealthy. 
“Democrats say that justice is that to which the majority agree, oligarchs 
that to which the wealthier class, in their opinion the decision should be 
given according to the amount of property. In both principles there is 
some inequality and injustice. For if justice is the will of the few, any one 
person who has more wealth than all the rest of the rich put together, 
ought, upon the oligarchal principle, to have the sole power — but this 
would be tyranny; or if justice is the will of the majority . . . they will 
unjustly confiscate the property of the wealthy minority.” In the last 
analysis, the best form of government is a Monarchy, the rule of a single 
man who is good and wise. 

In AU Things, Moderation. 

The State in all of its various aspects should be as much as possible 
a mean, the middle road between two extremes, mean in size, mean in 
middle class rule, middle class dominance, mean in respect to the number 
of soldiers, number of slaves, number of tradesmen, etc. “Now in all 
States there are three elements: one class is very rich, another very 
poor, and a third is a mean. It is admitted that moderation and the 
mean are best, and therefore it will clearly be best to possess the gifts 
of fortune in moderation, for in that condition of life men are most 
ready to follow rational principle . . . The middle class is least likely 
to shrink from rule, or to be over-ambitious for it; both of which are 
injurious to die State ... A city ought to be composed, as far as possible, 
of equals and similars; and these are generally the middle classes. Where- 
fore the city which is composed of middle-class citizens is necessarily 
best constituted in respect of the elements of which we say the fabric 
of the State naturally consists. And this is the class of citizens which 
is most secure in a State, for they do not, like the poor, covet their 
neighbors’ goods; nor do others covet theirs, as the poor covet the goods 
of the rich, and as they neither plot against others, nor are themselves 
plotted against, they pass through life safely.” 

A constitution is unable to be upheld without support from its ruling 
class. Since States of Greece rarely have the middle as their strongest 
dass, but upper or lower, most Grecian governments are oligarchal 
(rule of the wealthy dass) or democratic (government controlled by 
the poor). However, even in governments of extremes. States of either 
upper or lower dass rule, the middle has an important role to play in 
keying balance between the dasses as arbitrator. Feuds between rich 
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and poor must be mediated by the middle class, “the arbiter is always 
the one trusted, and he who is in the middle is arbiter.” In middle class 
governments there is less chance of disruption or mtemal chaos, nor is 
their much possibility that the extremes of rich and poor will unite in a 
coalescent government pitted against the middle class rule. “Tlius it is 
manifest that the best political community is formed by citizens of the 
middle class, and that those States are likely to be well-administered, 
in which the middle class is large, and stronger if possible than both 
the other classes, at any rate tlian either singly; for the addition of the 
midcfUe class turns the scale, and prevents either of the e.xtremes from 
being dominent.” Accordingly, the State is fortunate indeed which has 
an abundancje of persons from the middle class with moderate means 
and of sufl5cient property, for it is from either extreme that a Tyranny 
emerges. 

The ideal State should also be moderate in size, large enough to supply 
the necessities of a liberal and temperate life, but not too large so that 
it becomes unmanageable and unwieldy. Moreover, its city, tlie center 
of activity, rule, cx>mmunication, etc. should be centrally located. “It 
is not difficult to determine the general character of the territory which 
is required ... it should be difficult of access to the enemy, and easy 
of egress to the inhabitants . . . for a country wliich is easily seen can be 
easily protected. As to the position of the dty, if we could have what 
we wish, it should be well situated in regard both to sea and land. This 
then is the one principle, that it should be a convenient centre for the 
protection of the whole country: the other is, that it should be suitable 
for receiving the fruits of the soil, and also for the bringing in of timber 
and any other products that are easily transported.” 

Moderation, or a balanced personahty should characterize the nature 
of the citizens of the State as a whole. Ideally, a blend of northern 
Europeans, who are q)irited and courageous, with Asiatics, who are 
intdligent with inventive genious, should be sought and inculcated, 
but, individually, either of these two groups have deficiendes which 
ushers in their downfall: the Asiatics lacking courage, fall prey to enem- 
ies who would enslave than for their talents, and northern Europeans, 
although enjoying comparative freedom owing to their courageous spirit^ 
lack politicsd acumen. “Those who live in a cold chmate and in Europe 
are full of spirit, but wanting in intelligence and skill; and therefore retain 
comparative freedom, but have no political organization, and are in- 
capable of ruling over others. Whereas the natives of Asia are inteUigent 
and inventive, but they are wanting in spirit, and therefore they are 
always in a state of subjection and slavery. But the Hellenic race, which 
is situated between them, is likewise intermediate in character, being 
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high-spirited and also intelligent. Hence it continues free, and is the 
best governed of any nation, and, if it could be formed into one State, 
would be able to rule the world.” 

Education in the Ideal State. 

The philosophy of tlie State is essentially a social morality whose 
ethical goal is the good life of its inhabitants, namely a life of happiness. A 
happy nation is one in which its citizens are virtuous, and a perfect State 
has perfect happiness because its people exercise virtue perfectly. “No 
one will dispute the propriety of that partition of goods which separates 
them into three classes, viz. external goods, goods of the body, and goods 
of the soul, or deny that the happy man must have all three. For no 
one would maintain that he is happy who has not in him a particle of 
courage or temperance or justice or prudence, who is afraid of every 
insect which flutters past him, and will commit any crime, however 
great, in order to gratify his lust of meat or drink, who will sacnfice 
his dearest friend for the sake of half-a-farthing, and is as feeble and 
false in mind as a child or a madman.” 

The happiness of a State is inextricably intertwined with the happi- 
ness of its individuals, without one the other is impossible. The happy 
State implies the happiness of its individuals; when its individuals are 
disorderly, disorganized, immoral, then the State also will be so inclined. 
The happiness of the State is to be identified with that of an individual; 
of this “there can be no doubt — no one denies that they are the same.” 

The goal of education is the realization of the good State by training 
the young to obey during their youthful years, and to become good 
rulers in adulthood. Accordingly, rule is the prime objective of education; 
moreover, it becomes the ultimate and highest function, but the good 
ruler must also be a good man for the two are one. Hence, the goal 
of education is essentially that of producing good men. 

The natural state of man is peace, not war, therefore a military educa- 
tion of all its citizens is unwarranted. The military should be moderate 
in size, adequate for defence, but not of a magnitude which would 
(Sipple the State. The Spartans exemplify this point of excess well by 
their military State which could cope only with wartime conditions, 
consequently in times of peace ‘rusted as a sword in a scabbard.’ "For 
most of these military States are safe only while they are at war, but 
fall when they have acquired their empire; like unused iron they lose 
their temper in time of peace. And for this the legislator is to blame, 
he never having taught them how to lead the life of peace.” Military 
States contain their own self-destructive forces; their inevitable collapse 
is from within, not from foreign enemies. 
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Military States, if they are to survive, must educate their people for 
a life of peace for, paradoxically, this is 4e end result of all wars, more- 
over, man’s natural constitution craves a peaceful existence. “Since the 
end of individuals and of States is the same, the end of the best man 
and of the best constitution must also be the same; it is therefore evi- 
dent that there ought to exist in both of them the virtues of leisure; for 
peace, as had been often repeated, is the end of war, and leisure of toil ” 

The curriculum of infants and very young children consists of physi- 
cal and moral education which is in the hands of overseers. Intellectual 
training follows when a period of preparation from five to seven years 
of age has been completed. “The directors of education should have an 
eye to their bringing up . . . For until they are seven years old they must 
live at home; and therefore, even at this early age, it is to be expected 
that they should acquire a taint of meanness from what they hear and 
see. Indeed, there is nothing which the legislator would be more careful 
to drive away than indecency of speech; for the light utterance of 
shameful words leads soon to shameful actions.” An individuals life 
is divided into periods of seven years each for purposes of convenience, 
but natural divisions also exist. “There are two periods of life with 
reference to which education has to be divided, from seven to the age 
of puberty, and onwards to the age of one and twenty.” 

Since the goal of the State is one and the same for all individuals, 
education should be alike and public, for the character of people in a 
given State determines the nature of its government; democratic per- 
sonalities create Democracies, oligarchal types institute Oligarchies, and 
tyrants, Tyrannies. “Since the whole city has one end, it is manifest that 
education should be one and the same for all, and that it should be 
public, and not private — not as present, when every one looks after 
his own children separately, and gives them separate instruction of the 
sort which he thinks best; the training in things which are of common 
interest should be the same for all.” These ideas are based on the premise 
that citizens belong to the State as integral and inseparable parts of 
it owing, among other things, to the fact that a life in solitude is not 
conducive to survival, whereas the Hfe of richest fulfillment is always 
in a society. Accordingly, a State is a moral concept, a place where a 
person finds self-realization, happiness, and the fulfillment of moral 
values. 

Life, moral life of the highest magnitude, is reserved for the leisure 
class exclusively, for man’s highest goal is the noble employment of 
leisure which should be spent on music, art, science, philosophy, etc. A 
slave is prevented from moral achievement since his life is completely 
occupied with menial pursuits, but the same holds true for any laborer 
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whose day from the rising of the sun to its setting must be spait on 
toil for daily bread. Men of leisure can afford time for the fine and 
liberal arts, scientific research, religious activity, political endeavor, 
cultural values, and the rest of those things which compose the virtuous, 
or what is the same, leisure life. “I must repeat once again, the first 
principle of all action is leisure . . . Leisure is better than occupation and 
its end . . . Leisiure of itself gives pleasure and happiness and enjoyment 
of life, which are experienced, not by the busy man, but by those who 
have leisure . . . Happiness is an end, since all men deem it to be accom- 
panied with pleasure and not with pain. This pleasure, however, is 
regarded differently by different persons . . . the pleasure of the best 
man is best, and springs from the noblest sources. It is clear then that 
there are branches of learning and education which we must study 
merely with a view to leisure spent in intellectual activity, and these 
are to be valued for their own sake.* 

Slavery. 

The ancient world accepted slavery as a way of Hfe; little was its 
morality questioned either in the Greco-Roman or the Judeo-Christian 
world. It should not come as too great a surprise, therefore, to find it 
condoned by Aristotle. Aristotle finds sanction for the practice on the 
grounds that it is natural; nature foreordained that some persons should 
be slaves and others masters. A slave is not he who is one by unfortunate 
circumstances such as a victim of war, he is one by natural constitution, 
created that way by nature. Furthermore, unless he resigns himself to 
the fact and accepts a life of slavery, he will become a miserable un- 
happy creature, because happiness comes only when he lives the life 
which his nature intends. Aristotle queries and provides his own answer: 
“Is diere any one thus intended by nature to be a slave for whom such 
a condition is expedient and right, or rather is not all slavery a violation 
of nature? . . . That some should rule and others be ruled is a thing not 
only necessary, but expedient; from the hour of their birth, some are 
marked out for subjection, others for rule . . . The male is by nature 
superior, and the female inferior; and the one rules, and the other is 
ruled; this principle, of necessity, extends to all mankind. Where then 
there is sudh a difference as that between soul and body, or between 
men and animals (as in the case of those whose business is to use their 
body, and who can do nothing better), ihe lower sort are by nature 
slaves, and it is better for them as for all inferiors that they should be 
under the rule of a master. For he who can be, and therefore is, another’s, 
and he who participates in rational principle enough to apprehend, but 
not to have, such a principle. Is a slave by nature ... It is clear, then, 
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that some men are by nature free, and others slaves, and that for these 
latter slavery is both expedient and right * 

Despite the arguments of Aristotle for the legitimacy of slavery, it is 
obviously neither morally right nor natural, but there is a point to what 
he says, namely, that some persons have made slaves of themselves, 
perhaps not by nature, but by second nature. Some individuals, owing 
to a retiring psychological personality, shrink from making decisions; 
not only do they avoid them, they refuse to make them. Others make 
their decisions for them, such persons are content and often faithful in 
carrying out decisions made by others. The masses of mankind seldom 
think independently, whether in important matters such as religion, 
politics, or lesser matters, others deliberate on their behalf, flow many 
persons belong to a religious group or pohtical party of their own inde- 
pendent and deliberate choice rather than one to which their parents 
belonged? 

Commtmistn. 

In contrast to and in sharp criticism of Plato, Aristotle repudiates the 
communistic ideas found in the Republic. Withholding from the states- 
man class both family and private property creates dissension and destroys 
natural aflFection normally found in familial emdes. Private property con- 
tributes to the individual’s happiness, moreover, it inculcates virtues, such 
as generosity. “That which is common to the greatest number has the 
least care bestowed upon it. Every one tliinks chiefly of his own, hardly 
at all of the common interest; and only when he is himself concerned 
as an individual. For besides other considerations, everybody is more 
inclined to neglect the duty which he expects another to fulfill . . . Each 
citizen will have a thousand sons who wfll not be his sons individually, 
but anybody will be equally die son of anybody, and will therefore be 
neglected by all alike.” 

In the last analysis, the advantages which are claimed for Communism, 
particularly the common ownership of property, are even better secured 
on the basis of private property in the hands of a liberal owner of private 
property whose generous spirit sees to the alleviation of the wants of 
others. 
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MachiaveUiantstn. 

Niccolo Machiavelli’s The Prince ushered in a new era of political 
philosophy by sanctioning unscrupulous and devious tactics on the 
part of political heads of State. So emphatic and unequivocal is his stand 
in this respect that the word ‘Machiavellian’ has been coined as a term 
of opprobrium, signifying a person characterized by political cunning 
or bad faith. Webster defines Machiavellianism as “the doctrine that any 
means, however unscrupulous, may be justifiably employed by a ruler 
in order to maintain a strong central government.” In Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Wirukor, the insinuative query is made; “Am I subtle? 
Am I a Machiavel?” “A damned Machiavellian holds candle to the devil 
for a while,” writes Marston in Pygmalion. Consensus unquestionably 
indicates a reprobative status in which a Machiavellian is held and the 
attitude of critics regarding Machiavellianism. 

The Prince. 

By ‘the prince’ is meant any totalitarian head of State, but in the book 
The Prince it refers to Cesare Borgia, Italian cardinal, military leader, 
and Duke of Milan. Of him, Machiavelli writes: *1 know of no better 
precepts for a new prince to follow than the example of his actions.” ^ 

The Problem and Its Solution. 

The fundamental problem raised in The Prince is: “How princes should 
keep the faith,’ that is, faith with their subjects, and the solution offered 
is; ‘By laws and force,’ but since the former is often ineffectual, and 
despite the fact that the latter is fit only for the rule of beasts, it must 
nevertheless be resorted to for maximum efficiency and results. It is 

1 Quotations in this section are from Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince, tr. Luigi 
Bicd (Oxford University Press, 1903). 
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imperative that the prince possess both the qualities of a lion and a fox 
(force and fraud), a lion for power and a fox for wisdom. Since some 
subjects are dishonest, the prince is excused from keeping faith with 
his people, but it is necessary that he assume a virtuous air when in the 
presence of his subjects. For their sakes he must assume a virtuous image, 
which requires little eflFort, since the masses are extremely gullible; how- 
ever, it is not necessary to actually be virtuous, but only to appear so. 
Let Machiavelli, who writes so eloquently, speak for himself: 

How laudable it is for a prince to keep good faith and live with integ- 
rity, and not with astuteness, every one knows. Still the experience of our 
times shows those princes to have done great things who have had little 
regard for good faith, and have been able by astuteness to confuse men’s 
brains, and who have ultimately overcome those who have made loyalty 
their foundation. You must know, then, that there are two methods of 
fighting, the one by law, the other by force: the first method is that of 
men, the second of beasts; but as the first method is often insufficient, one 
must have recourse to the second. It is therefore necessary to know well 
how to use both the beast and the man . . . This system of having for 
teacher one who was half beast and half man is meant to indicate that 
a prince must know how to use both natures, and that the one without the 
other is not durable. A prince being thus obliged to know well how to act 
as a beast must imitate the fox and the lion, for the lion cannot protect 
himself from snares, and the fox cannot defend himself from wolves. One 
must therefore be a fox to recognise snares, and a Iton to frighten wolves. 
Those that wish to be only hons do not understand this. Therefore, a pru- 
dent ruler ought not to keep faith when by so doing it would be against 
his interest, and when the reasons which made him bind himself no long- 
er exist. If men were all good this precept would not be a good one; but as 
they are bad, and would not observe their faith with you, so you are not 
botmd to keep faith with them. Nor are legitimate grounds ever wanting 
to a prince to give colour to the non-fulfilment of his promise. Of this 
one would furnish an infinite number of modem examples, and show how 
many times peace has been broken, and how many promises rendered 
worthless, by the faithlessness of princes, and those that have been best 
able to imitate the fox have succeeded best. But it is necessary to be able 
to disguise this character well, and to be a great feigner and dissembler; 
and men are so simple and so ready to obey present necessities, that one 
who deceives will always find those who allow themselves to be deceived 
. . . Alexander VI did nothing else but deceive men, he thought of nothing 
else, and found the way to do it; no man was ever more able to give assur- 
ances, or affirmed things with stronger oaths, and no man observed them 
less; however, he always succeeded in his deceptions, as he knew well 
this side of the world. It is not, therefore, necessary for a prince to have 
all the above-mentioned qualities, but it is very necessary to seem to have 
them. I would even be bold to say that to possess them is dangerous, but 
to appear to possess them is useful. Thus it is well to seem pious, faithful, 
humane, religious, sincere, and also to be so; but you must have the mind 
so watchful that when it is needful to be otherwise you may be able to 
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change to the opposite qualities. And it must be understood that a prince, 
and especially a new prince, cannot observe aU those things which are 
considered good in men, being often obliged, in order to mamtain the 
State, to act against faith, against charity, against humanity, and against 
religion. And, therefore, he must have a mind disposed to adapt itself 
according to the wind, and as the variations of fortune dictate, and, as I 
said before, not deviate from what is good, if possible, but be able to do 
evil if necessitated. A prince must take care that nothmg goes out of his 
mouth which is not full of the above-named five qualities, and, to see and 
hear ]to, he should seem to be all mercy, all faidi, all integrity, all human- 
ity, and all religion. And nothing is more necessary than to seem to have 
this last quality, foi men in general judge more by the eyes than by the 
hands, for every one can see, but veiy few have to feel. Eveiybody sees 
what you appear to be, few feel what you are, and those few will not dare 
to oppose themselves to the many, who have the majesty of the State to de- 
fend them; and in the actions of men, and especially of princes, from which 
there is no appeal, the end justifies the means.^ 

Let a prince ^erefore aim at living and maintoinmg the State, the 
means wdl always be judged honourable and praised by every one, for 
the vulgar is always taken by appearances and the result of things, and 
the world consists only of the vulgar, and the few find a place when the 
many have nothing to rest upon. A certain prince of the present time, 
whom it is well not to name, never does anything but preach peace and 
good faith, but he is really a great enemy to both, and either of them, 
had he observed them, would have lost him both State and reputation 
on many occasions. 

Obviously, this is a ‘tongue in cheek* philosophy written to please (he 
‘powers that be’ in order to find favor witihi them, but it failed to achieve 
its purpose because the political and philosophical atmosphere of Italy 
underwent a rapid change to the detriment of bodi Machiavelli and 
Machiavellianism. The fundamental ethic, if here be any morality what- 
ever in this system, rests in the dictum: ‘The end justifies the means.” 
It is noteworthy hat according to Machiavelli, moral, inteUectual, re- 
spectable persons, and heir attitude regarding this matter may be totally 
ignored and summarily dismissed for hey constitute only an insignificant 
and harmless minority who need not be feared but rea^y submit wih- 
out a struggle. 

The Character of a Successfid Prince. 

It is imperative hat he prince exercise all diligence to avoid being 
despised and hated, oherwise his career is subject to collapse; success 
in this respect compensates for all oher vices combined since none 
produce he disastrous effects of hese two. The chief of State is princi- 
pally hated for rapacious activities such as usurpation of property and 

1 E JLP. Vincent’s rendition. 
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women, for tiiey rightfully bdong to his subjects. He may rest content 
when he respects his subjects rights and holds them inviolate. Provided 
he adheres to this hne of strategy, the only adversaries remaining are 
an ambitious few who can be held in chedc with ease. 

Objectionable qualities must be eliminated from the prince’s pa'- 
sonality'. “He is rendered despicable by being thought changeable, frivo- 
lous, effeminate, timid, and irresolute; which a prince must guard against 
as a rock of danger, and manage so that his actions show grandeur, 
high courage, seriousness, and strength; and as to the government of his 
subjects, let his sentence be irrevocable, and let him adhere to his deci- 
sions so that no one may think of deceiving him or making him change.” 

The prince’s public image stands him in good stead in maintaining 
control over his subjects; furthermore, it discourages potential pretenders 
to his throne. “The prince who creates such an opinion of himself gets 
a great reputation, and it is very diffiailt to conspire against one who has 
a great reputation, and he will not easily be attacked, so long as it is 
known that he is esteemed and reverenced by his subjects. For a prince 
must have two kinds of fear: one internal as regards his subjects, one 
external as regards foreign powers.” Overthrowing the established power 
is no easy task since it requires a formidable force composed of sizable 
numbers. Groups sufficiently large to attempt successful revolutions are 
usually composed of disgruntled cobelligerents, (not faifhful and loyal 
allies), who conspire to seize powar for their own factions, or at least 
engage in the common purpose of dethroning a common enemy. 
“Experience shows that there have been many conspiracies, but few 
have tinned out well, for whoever conspires caimot act alone, and cannot 
find companions except among those who are discontent ... he must 
either be a rare friend to you or else a very bitter esaemy to the prince 
if he keeps faith with you ... On the side of the conspirator there is 
nothing but fear, jealousy, suspicion, and dread of punishment which 
frightens him; and on the side of the prince th«e is the majesty of gov- 
ernment, the laws, the protection of friends and of the State which 
guards him. When to these things are added the goodwill of the people, 
it is impossible that any one should have the temerity to conspire.” 

The prince must exercise an important rule, namdy, to delegate un- 
popular duties to others, but to be completely successful in this regard, 
he must complement this act by reserving for himself the privilege of 
bestovring favors. “I conclude, therefore, that a prince need trouble little 
about conspiracies when the people are wdl ffiqiosed, but when th^ 
are hostile and hold him in hatred, Aen he must fear everything and 
everybody. Well-ordered States and wise princes have studied diligently 
not to drive the nobles to desperation, and to satisfy the populace and 
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keep it contented, for this is one of the most important matters that a 
prince has to deal with . . . Princes should let the carrying out of unpopu- 
lar duties devolve on others, and bestow favours themselves. 1 conclude 
again by saying that a prince must esteem his nobles, but not make 
hLnself hated by the populace.” 

Other qualities or characteristics of the prince which make for success 
are the manifestation of a militant spirit before the militia and a peace- 
ful one before the masses. “People love tranquility, and therefore like 
princes who are pacific, but the soldiers prefer a prince of military spirit, 
who is insolent, cruel and rapacuous. They wish him to exercise these 
qualities on the people so that they may get double pay and give vent 
to their avarice and cruelty . . . Hatred is gained as much by good works 
as by evil, for when that party, whether populace, soldiery, or nobles, 
whichever it be that you consider necessary to you for keeping your 
position, is csorrupt, you must follow its humour and satisfy it, and in 
that case good works will be inimical to you.” 

The true character of the prince is of little consequence for he may 
be as despicable, vile, or viaous as his nature pleases, but his princely 
image before his subjects must be incorruptible, distinct, and unambigu- 
ously dear as indicated previously, “and above all a prince must en- 
deavour in every action to obtain fame for being great and excellent.” 
Irresolute princes usually adhere to neutrality which proves ruinous. 
The prince must shun fiatterers for they are untruthful counselors who 
offer untrustworthy advice. The prudent prince chooses wise men for 
his counsel and grants them full authority to speak the truth with frank- 
ness and candor, free from intimidation, the only restriction being that 
the privilege is limited to questions he himself raises. “A prince must 
show himsdf a lover of merit, and honour those who excel in every 
art. Moreover he must encourage his citizens to follow their callings 
quietly ... he should offer rewards to whoever does these things, and 
to whoever seeks in any way to improve his city or State. Besides this, 
he ought, at convenient seasons of the year, to keep the people occupied 
with festivals and spectades; and as every dty is divided either into 
trades or into dasses, he ought to pay attention to all these things, mingle 
with them from time to time, and give them an example of his humanity 
and magnificence always holding firm, however, the majesty of his 
dignity, which must never be allowed to fail in anything whatever.” 

Two Methods of Becoming a Prince. 

Two chief avenues open Ihe way to princedoms: (1) ability and (2) 
good fortune; either one sufBces. Some princes achieve their positions 
through ability while others do so by fortunate circumstances. 
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A person who is the chief instrument of a prince’s rise to success 
assumes a serious risk and places himself in a highly \^llnelable position 
by placing his own life in jeopardy. One may depend on the following 
“general rule, which never or very rarely fails, that whoever is the cause 
of another becoming powerful, is ruined himself; for that power is pro- 
duced by him either through craft or force; and both of these are sus- 
pected by the one that has become powerful.” 

Two Varieties of Government. 

According to Machiavelh, existing or former States have been only 
of two basic types: Republics or Monarchies. Republics, the superior of 
the two, are free States, but are successful only in those lands where 
the citizens are virtuous, otherwise a Princedom is preferable. 

Assessment of MachiaveUianism. 

Scanning the vast field of the history of philosophy from antiquity to 
the contemporary scene, one finds almost every major philosopher, al- 
most without exception, devoted to his theories with utmost sincerity. 
Among the notable few, who have become conspicuous owing to their 
paucity in numbers, are Hobbes in the eiqpression of his philosophy 
contained in the Leviathan, and Machiavelli’s philosophy found in The 
Prince. Both were ‘tongue in dieek’ or ‘hypocritical’ philosophies 
apparently written to please the ‘powers that be,’ to find favor and status 
with reigning political magistrates of their times. 

In a sense, this explanation may be accepted as an apology for the 
boldly hypocritical philosophy expounded in The Prince, whareas the 
true spirit of Machiavellfs mind is found in his Discourses in which he 
favors a Republic as opposed to the philosophy of State advocated in 
The Prince. 

Although Machiavellianism would be found rqmgnant to the average 
person in the United States, there are times when almost anyone can 
detect, in not a few American politicians, definite indications of 
Machiavellian characteristics. At times, one almost has the uncomfortable 
feeling that certain politicians have not only read The Prince, but have, 
in the practice of political life, rendered devoted service to it. Outside 
of the United States, indications of Machiavellianism are easily per- 
ceptible in the methods of dictators of the not too distant past, particu- 
larly in Europe, and especially in the actions of Hitler. 



XV 

HOBBES’ LEVIATHAN: 
A Social Contract 


Thomas Ilobhes’ political philosophy is found mainly m his Leviathan 
(1651), but also in De Coqjore Politico (1651), and De Give (1642). 
The essence of his political theory is a ‘social contract,’ a democratic 
organization in which participants are considered equal, excepting the 
sovereign, who enjoys a privileged status, unbound by the sodal con- 
tract and entirely above the law, free to do what he will, provided he 
guarantees that his subjects live up to the terms of the compact, and 
further, that no power superior to his own displace his sovereign position. 

Ilobbcs is a philosophical Materialist who adheres to a ‘double truth’ 
theory, namely, the belief that two contradictory ideas may both be 
true simultaneously: for example, he sought to maintain a belief in God 
and Atheism, tnith concerning God is derived from theological grounds, 
but Atheism, which is equally true is derived from science, or so Hobbes 
fancied it Like Machiavelli who preceded liim, this too, is probably a 
‘tongue in cheek’ philosophy designed to please the ‘powers that be’ in 
order to %vin their favor, but Hobbes faih d to please either ecclesiastical 
or political powers and fled to France to escape dangCT, since, as he 
fancied, “fear and I were bom together.” 

The Roman Catholic Church was particularly displeased with his 
Leviathan, the latter chapters of which consist of a violent attack on the 
abuses of that church under tlie striking title: “The Kingdom of Dark- 
ness.” The king’ s displeasure was incurred by his doctrine: ‘might makes 
right,’ that is, whatever government has the power, by virtue of that 
fact, also has the right to rule. Any power, stronger than the established 
one, has every right to acquire the ruling position of the existing one: 
in other words, de facto governments alone have the right of rule, never 
de jure ones merely. 

Hobbes, due to his being branded an Atheist, created a clamor that 
almost resulted in his being burned at the stake. His philosophy of meta- 
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physical Materialism precludes die possibility of any existent spiritual 
reality including God, that is, what appears spiritual is ultimately only 
a material body, or at most, body in motion. A body in motion (physio- 
logical activity) gives the epiphenomenon (resulting appearance or 
manifestation) of mind or spirit. Since mind or soul does not exist, 
neither do other spiritual realities such as ‘freedom of the wiD,’ only 
Determinism remains. 

Man's Corrupt and BeJUgerera Nature. 

Hobbes based his political theory on his concept of the nature of 
man whom he depicts as a corrupt and imtrustworihy being by natural 
constitution. People are in tadt agreement with Hobbes, he daims, 
because they too consider man untrustworthy as is evidenced by locking 
the doors of their houses; even within the family circle, one is found 
locking his private chest because of his mistrust of family. “It may seem 
strange to some man, that has not well weighed these things; drat nature 
should thus dissodate, and render men apt to invade, and destroy one 
another: and he may therefore, not trusting to this inference, made 
from the passions, desire perhaps to have the same confirmed by espeii- 
ence. Let him therefore consider with himself, when taking a journey, 
he arms himself, and seeks to go well accompanied; when going to sleep, 
he locks his doors; when even in his house he locks bis chests; and this 
when he knows there are laws, and public officers, armed to revenge all 
injmries done him; what opinion he has of his fellow subjects, when he 
rides armed; of his fellow dtizens, when he locks his chests. Does he 
not there as much accuse mankind by his actions, as I do by my 
words?” ^ Although this is a plausible argument, it can hardly be taken 
as condusive since man lodes his door not against his neighbor, as 
Hobbes points out, but against a thief, who percentagewise, represents 
only a tiny portion of mankind. If you were to leave your door unlocked, 
perhaps only one in a thousand, if that, would enter and steal; in fact, 
even if the door were left completely ajar, the average person who 
called and found no one at home would perhaps dose it; the rare excep- 
tion would raid the house. 

Not only is man corrupt and tmtrustworthy by nature, but by nature 
he has the perfect right, provided he has die necessary power, to take 
whatever he pleases from whomever he pleases. Nature’s law is that 
which prevails in the jungle, namdy the law of ‘tooth and daw;’ who- 
ever possesses power possesses also the right to acquire whatever he 
can talfft since ‘might makes ri^t’ An examination of nature ‘in the raw' 

1 Quotations in dus section are from Hobbes, Leotathan; bis aidiaic Eng^Udi has 
been modernized wherever deemed advisable. 
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proves that right belongs to the stronger, consequently the lion has the 
right to the Tion’s share,’ and whatever he leaves behind is for the rest 
to take, in turn, according to thdr respective levels of power. The lion, 
king of the jungle, has the right to kill and to plunder; smce he acquires 
this from nature, it is just. 

Man, a corrupt and belligerent creature by nature, is entitled to the 
same laws enjoyed by brute animals, “every man has a right to every 
thing : even to another’s body.” The most important law is to keep from 
being destroyed, and the second is to keep alive by using whatever 
means is at one’s disposal. 

Man’s natural state is one of war, owing to his inherent bellicose 
psychological constitution. His state of war may be overt or covert “for 
war consists not in battle only, or in the act of fighting; but in . . . the 
will to contaad by battle . . . For as the nature of foul weather, lies not 
in a shower or two of rain; but in an inclination thereto of many days 
together; so the nature of war consists not in actual fighting; but in the 
known disposition thereto, during all the time there is no assurance to 
the contrary. All other time is peace.” 

Within man’s psychological constitution exists three characteristics 
which accoimt for his belligerent tendency. (1) competition, (2) diffi- 
dence, (3) glory. Competition creates within him an insatiable hunger 
for gain; diffidence drives him to seek security or safety; and glory, the 
lust for superiority, causes him to build a reputation. “The first use 
violence to make themselves masters of other men’s persons, wives, 
children, and cattle; the second, to defend them; the third, for trifies, 
as a word, a smile, a diSerent opinion, and any other sign of undervalue 
either direct in their persons, or by refiection in their kindred, their 
friends, their nation, their profession, or their name.” 

As long as man makes no agreements with his fellow men, he is not 
under any moral obligation whatever — he cannot sm. “Desires, and 
other passions of man, are in themselves no sin. No more are the 
actions, that proceed from those passions, till tiiey know a law that 
forbids them: which till laws are made they cannot know: nor can any 
law be made, till they have agreed upon the person that shall make 
it,” In man’s natural state, nothing can be said to be unjust; furthermore, 
in such a state, force and fraud are the reigning virtues. “To this war 
of every man against every man, this also is consequent; that nothing 
can be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice 
have there no place. Where there is no common power, there is no law: 
where no law, no injustice. Force and fraud are in war the two cardincd 
virtues. Justice and injustice are none of the faculties neither of the 
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body, nor mind. If tiey were, they might- be in a man that is alone in 
tihe world, as well as his senses and passions. They are ^aHties that 
relate to men in society, not in solitude.” 

'Natural R^ts of Mem. 

“The right of nature, which writers commonly caU jus naturale, is tibie 
liberty each man has to use his own power as he will himsdf for the 
preservation of his own nature; that is to say, of bis own life; and 
consequently, of doing anything which in his own judgment and reason 
he shall conceive to be the aptest means thereto.” Man has this right 
because he is in an inherent state of war, “and because the condition 
of man is a condition of war of every one against every one: in which 
case every one is governed by his own reason and there is nothing he 
can make use of, diat may not be a hd.p to him in preserving his life 
against his enemies.” 

In addition to a ‘natural right’ there exists a natural law as well, the 
first law of man, namely, the law of self-preservation. Man is forbidden 
to do anything destructive to his life since there is nothing in this world 
for which it is worth risking one’ s life. It is imperative that a man pre- 
serve his life at all costs. “A law of nature (Lex Naturalis), is a precept, 
or general rule, found out by reason, by which a man is forbidden to 
do that which is destructive of his life or take away the means of pre- 
serving the same; and to omit that by which he tlfinks it may be best 
preserved.” The law of self-preservation leads to or has as its concomi- 
tant a 'rule of reason,’ namely, "that every man ought to endeavour 
peace, as far as he has hope of attaining it; and when he cannot obtain 
it, that he may seek and use aU helps and advantages of war.” 

Man would not be civilized and peac^iil if it were not for his dread 
of death for “the passions that incline men to peace are fear of death.” 
Societies, or more particularly governments are built due solely to the 
“fundamental law of nature; which is to seek peace and foUow it,” and 
“the second the sum of the right of nature; which is. By aU means we 
can, to defend ourselves” These two principles are responsible for men 
eng a ging in a social contract Avidi one another. 

Although man is entitled by nature to whatever he can seize by 
power, it would prove a futile and vain effort since men in numbers 
are equal. For a strong man to attack a weak brother would cause the 
weak to unite with othas who share his predicament to ward off 
the attacks of the strong, or possibly even to attack the strong by invok- 
ing the principle: ‘United we stand, divided we fall.’ 

Moreover, with the use of weapons and in numbers, it is meaningless 
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to speak of strong and weak since the weakest person with a gun in 
his hand is stronger than any man of whatever physical might. “Nature 
has made men so equal, in the faculties of body and mind; as that 
though there be found one man sometimes manifestly stronger in body, 
or of quicker mind than another; yet when all is reckoned together, 
the difiFerence between man and man is not so considerable as that one 
man can thereupon claim to himself any benefit to which another may 
not pretend as well as he. For as to the strength of body, the weakest 
has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by machination, or by 
confederacy with others that are in the same danger with himself.” 

Evoitually, man must sue for peace since war is vain and obsolete. 
For example, if a strong group attacks another, the second will devise 
weapons to repell the first; the strong in turn, may obtain better ones, 
causing the weak to improve upon theirs until the time comes when 
weapons prove futile, hence obsolete. To illustrate: cave men fought 
with brute strength, such as hands and fists, driving their weaker enemies 
to devise weapons, such as dubs. Should the stronger then acquire 
dubs to gain the advantage over the weak, the weak may then, by the 
use of intelligence, in time construct knives. When the strong equip 
themselves with knives, then the weak construct longer knives called 
swords, and with the next round of battle, knives that can be thrown, 
namdy, spears. In the next evolution of battle, bows and arrows are 
developed which is equivalent to tossing spears to great distances. Later, 
when the strong group is likewise equipped, guns are developed, then 
cannons, followed by tanks, aircraft, submarines, and finally terminating 
in missiles equipped with atomic bombs. At this point, war becomes 
obsolete, since an all-out atomic war is capable of destroying the entire 
human populace. Men, now compelled to sue for peace, insist on talk- 
ing the matter over around a conference table since this recourse remains 
the only alternative to total destruction and death. Men are driven to 
agree upon a 'social contract.’ 

The right of the stronger is no longer exerdsable when sizable numbers 
are taken into consideration, for men in groups are equal. Contempor- 
ary sodologists corroborate the testimony of this fact. Technologically 
speaking, men of whatever nation or race, can be trained to do what- 
ever any other nation or race has been doing. The I.Q. of sin^e in- 
dividuals may vary widdy, but coUectivdy, the I.Q. of one group 
is comparable to another. In modem times, the average man never 
credited the Russians, Chinese, Japanese etc. with the intdiectual poten- 
tial currently exhibited; sociologists are convinced that the same holds 
tme for others, induding the savages of the African jungle. 
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The Socied Contract 

Hobbes is right, “nature has made men so equal, in faculties of body 
and mind” that if a person is to sm vive in society, his only recourse is 
to enter into a social compact. The principle or impetus for engaging in 
a social contract stems from a second law derived from the first law of 
nature (the law of self-preservation), namely, “That a man be willing 
when others are so too, as far as for peace and defence of himself he 
shall think it necessary, to lay down this right to all things: and be con- 
tent with so much liberty against other men, as he would allow other 
men against himself.” Note that the right of nature must also be relin- 
quished: ‘the right to defend oneself by whatever means’ — since the 
end justifies the means, and since “man is forbidd^ to do that which is 
destructive of his life.” 

The social contract consists essentially in exchanging one’s rights 
granted by nature for moral or legal rights provided by a compact. Its 
basic principle is tbe surrender of whatever liberties are presently en- 
joyed by nature, provided others are so indined, for the guarantee or 
sake of survival. Li a sense, the social contract is the 'Golden Rule' 
negatively formulated. “This is that law of the Gospel; Whatever you 
require others should do to you, that do ye to them ... To lay down 
a man’s right to anything is to divest himself of liberty, of hindering 
another of the benefit of his ovm right to the same . . . Bight is laid aside, 
either by simply renouncing it, or by transferring it to another. By sim- 
ply renouncing, wh«i he cares not to whom the benefit thereof re- 
doundeth. By transferring, when he intends the benefit thereof to some 
certain person, or persons. And when a man has in eidier maimer aban- 
doned, or granted away his right, then he is said to be abided, or 
bound, not to hinder those to whom such right is granted, or abandoned, 
from the benefit of it: and that he ought, and it is his duty, not to make 
void that voluntary act of his own: and that hindrance is injustice and 
injury, as being Sine Jure; the ri^t being before renounced or trans- 
ferred.” Until a sodal contract is entered into, morality does not exist; 
natural ‘mi^t makes ri^t’ since morality is merdy civil law resulting 
from a compact participated in by men who are to live in a common 
community. Essentially, it consists in the transference or reciprocal 
exchange of rights. “The mutual transferring of right is that which men 
call contract.” 

Although the social contract rescinds or suspends an individual’s right 
of nature (to attack another by mi^t), it does not relinquidi the funda- 
mental law of nature, the law of self-preservation. “A covenant not to 
ddend myself from force, by force, is always void. For no man can 
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t ranirf ftr or lay down his li^t to save himself from death, wounds, 
and imprisonment, the avoiding whereof is the only end of laying down 
any ri^t, and therdFore the promise of not resisting force, in no covenant 
transfers any right, nor in obliging. For though a man may covenant thus. 
Unless I do so or so. Ml me; he caimot covaaant thus. Unless I do so 
or so, I wiU not resist you when you come to Ml me ... A covenant 
to accuse oneself without assurance of pardon is likewise invalid.” These 
two exceptions are intimations, if not precursors, of American law; the 
former is Tailing in seM-drfaice’ and the latter ‘self-incrimination.’ 

Lotos of Nature. 

The success of the social contract form of government is due to the 
operation within society of a number of natural laws which are in essence 
immutable and eternal. Justice is adherence to these laws, injustice their 
violation. 

The laws of nature are as follows: (1) “Seek peace and foUow it” 
(law of self-preservation). 

(2) “That a man be uHUing when others are so too, as far as for 
peace and defence of himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down 
this ri0tt to aU things; and he content with so much liberty against 
other men as he would allow other men against himself’ (Golden Rule). 

(3) “That men perform their covenants made.” If a man does not 
live up to his promises, conditions rev^ to a bellig^ent state of afiEairs. 
Adherence to this law is the essence of justice, “without which coven- 
ants are in vain, and but snpty words; and the right of all men to aU 
things remaining, we are still in the condition of war.” Without this 
law, “no action can be unjust. But when a covenant is made, then to 
break it is unjust: And the definition of injustice is no other than the 
nonperformance of covenant. And whatever is not unjust is justr 

(4) Fourth law of nature: “That a man which receives benefit from 
another of mere grace, endeavor that he which gives it has no reasonr 
able cause to repent of his good will.” Injustice is the outcome when 
one violates the third law of nature; ingratitude results as the breach 
of this law. 

(5) Fifth law of nature — ‘compleasance’ (complaisanc^e): “That every 
man strive to accommodate himself to the rest.” This law obliges one to 
be soc^ble or affable in a community rath» than stubborn, imsociable, 
or intractable. 

(6) Sixth law of nature: “That upon caution of future time, a man 
ought to pardon the offenses past of them that repenting desire it.” 
Pardon is necossaiy in the maintenance of peac:^ unforgiven arfinns 
are deterrents to peace. ‘Tardon is nothing but granting of peace;” &il- 
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ing to do so is ^‘aii aversion to peace; and therefore contrary to the law 
of nature ” 

(7) Seventh law of nature: ""Thai in revenges (that is, retribution of 
evil for evil), men look not at the greatness of the evU past, but the 
greatness of the good to follow” Cruelty is the transgression of law, 
“and to hurt without reason tends to the introduction of war ” 

(8) Eighth law of nature: ^That no man by deed, word, countenance, 
or gesture, declare hatred or contempt of another” A breach of this 
law is contumely, insult, contempt, arrogance, scorn. Inasmuch as men 
are equal, there is no call for violating this rule. 

(9) Ninth law of nature: ^That every man acknowledge other for 
his equal by nature” Abuse of this law is termed ‘pride.' 

(10) Tenth law of nature: **That at the entrance into conditions of 
peace, no man require to reserve to himself any right which he is not 
content should be reserved to every one of the rest” Unless a person 
relmquishes certain rights of nature, peace is impossible; this rule re- 
quires that a man so yield. Those who observe this rule are said to be 
modest' and those who violate it, ‘arrogant,' that is, they are desirous 
of more than their fair share. 

(11) Eleventh law of nature: “If a man be trusted to fudge between 
man and man, it is a precept of the law of nature that he deal equdly 
between them” Without this law, controversies ensue, resulting in war. 

(12) Twelfth law of nature: **That such things as cannot he divided, 
he enjoyed in common, if it can be; and if the quantity of the thing 
permit, without stint; otherwise proportionably to the number of them 
that have right” This law is necessary if equity is to be maintained, 
odierwise unfair distribution and discruninatory practices will result, 
causing inequities. 

(13) Thirteenth law of nature — the law of eqmty:“That the entire 
right; or else, (making the use dltemate), the first possession be deter- 
mined by lot” Equal distribution is distributive justice, and the lack 
of it unimaginable in a just society. A lot may be ‘arbitrary' or ‘natural:' 
Arbitrary lots are based upon mutual agreement among those concerned; 
a natural lot falls to one by primogeniture or ‘first seisure,' that is, what- 
ever cannot be enjoyed in common by ri^t belongs to the original or 
initial possessor. 

(14) Fourteenth law of nature: "That all men that mediate peace, 
he allowed safe conduct” If peace is ever to be achieved as the end of 
man, then intercession is necessary as the means, “and to intercession 
the means is safe conduct." 

(15) Fifteenth law of nature: "That they that are at controversy, 
submit their right to the judgement of an arbitrator” Men in controversy 
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cannot be fair arbitrators of their own disagreements, consequently it 
is necessary to accept the decision of an impartial judge. 

The above mentioned fifteen laws of nature are reducible to one, 
namely, the 'Golden Rule:’ “Do not that to another, which thou wouldst 
not have done to thyself.” TTiese laws may be considered immutable 
because their abuse or violation: injustice, ingratitude, arrogance, pride, 
iniquity, etc. are vices and can never be considered laivful; whereas 
their fulfillment results in moral virtues: justice, gratitude, modesty, 
equity, mercy, etcj. 

The Leviathan. 

Leviathan, the title of Hobbes’ treatise, is literally a huge aquatic 
monster, but its use in this work is figurative, representing the sovereign 
head of State, a monarch, who sees to it that subjects of the social com- 
pact live up to die contract entered. The leviathan is more tiban a 
monarch, he is a 'mortal god’ who is above the law and its restraints, a 
mnn to whom all citizens are subject and to whom their right of nature 
and lig^t of self-government is surrend^ed. The sovereign, leviathan, 
is a man’s guarantee that others will fulfiE their end of the contract; 
accordingly, the monarch must be sufficiently powerful to force his 
subjects to fulfill their promise made in respect to the compact, or 
undergo suitable punishment if th^ refuse or fail. 

“The only way to erect such a common power as may be able to 
defend .them Rom . . . injuries of one another ... is to confer all their 
power and strength upon one man, or upon one assembly of men, that 
may reduce all their will by plurality of voices to one will: which is 
as much as to say, to appoint one man, or assembly of men, to bear 
their person; and every one to own, and acknowledge himself to be 
author of whatever he that so bears their pmson shall act, or cause to 
be acted, in those things which concern the common peace and safety; 
and therein to sulanit their wills, every one to his will, and their 
judgements, to his judgement. This is more than consent or concord; 
it is a real unity of them all, in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of every man with every man, in such maimer, as if every 
man ^KJoId say to every man, I authorize and gioe up my right of 
governing myself to this man or to this assembly of men on this condi- 
tion, l3ua you gfoe up your right to him, and authorize dll his actions 
in Uke manner. This done, the multitude so united in one person, is 
oalled a COMMONWEALTH, in T»affn cioitas. This is die generation of 
that great LEVIATHAN, or rather (to speak reverently) of the mortal 
god, to which we owe under the bnmortdl God, our peace and d efen ce. 
For by ti& anthozity given Mm by evcGcy particular ttibti in the common- 
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•wealth, he has the use of so muc^ power and strength conferred on 
him that by terror thereof, he is enabled to form the will of them aH, 
to peace at home and mutual aid against their enemies abroad. And 
in him consists the essence of the commonwealth; whidi (to define it) 
is one person of whose acts a great multitude, by mutual covenants one 
with another, have made themsehes every one the author to the end 
he may use the strer^gth and means of them dll as he shall think expedi- 
ent for their peace and common defence. 

“And he that carries this person is called sovereign, and said to ha've 
sovereign power; and every one besides, his subject. 

“The attaining to this sovereign power is by two ways. One, by natural 
force; as when a man makes his children to submit themselves, and 
their children to his government, as being able to destroy them if they 
refuse; or by war subdue his enemies to his •will, graving them their lives 
on that condition. The other is whai men agree amongst themselves to 
submit to some man, or assembly of men, voluntarily, on the confidootce 
to be protected by him against all others. This latter may be called a 
political Commonwealth or Commonwealth by Institution, and the former, 
a Commonwealth by Acquisition.” 

Concluding Comments. 

Whether to designate Hobbes’ Leviathan a sodal contract, a Democ- 
racy, a Monarchy, or a Dictatorship is difficult to say inasmuch as there 
are ob^vious rival or contradictory doctrines, such as totalitarian powa: 
in a single monarch, rivalling the doctrine of a scxhil contract of free 
and equal people democratically organized. The American Democracy 
owes the Leviathan its philosophical foundation along with other social 
philosophies such as Rousseau’s Soaal Contract. 

Hobbes regards man as an unsocial being, yet his ^tire phibsophy 
is based upon man’s sochd relations with his fellow man. How such 
an unsocial bdhg can eventuate into a hi^y social matrix called a so- 
ciety is incredible. If man is so completely unsochd, it is amazing that 
society ever survived, or even came into existence at all. He identifies 
man’s instincts •with that of the vnld animal’s of the jungle, but such 
beasts are not sochd beings — if man is likewise unsocial •with kindred 
instincts, why is it that he too does not share a similar existence to tbdrs? 
In other words, on the basis of the Hobbesian philosophy, man should 
prefer and live the life of hermitage — Hobbes does not explain 
adequately why man does not. 

The placse and right of the sovereign is doubtful — do people grant 
might or does he possess it in his own right by nature? Spinoza noted 
that his power is maintained because he administers the State in a man- 
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USX satisfactory to iiis subjects; should he rule as to incur thdr dis- 
pleasure, rebellion and the overthrow of his reign would result. 

Hobbes does not reconcile the conflict which may ensue among two 
or more sovexagos exc^t to say that should a greater power overdirow 
the existing monarch, (which he has a right to do by nature), he may 
reign in his stead. But this would indicate that war is an inevitable 
and ever present condition among powers or sovereigsis since they do 
not enter into social compacts among themselves, but are free to over- 
throw each ofher at will 

Hobbes argued that sovereignty is indivisible, hence is not shared 
with other powers such as that of the church, etc.; all other authorities 
are subordinate to one totalitarian sovereign, yet no adequate reason 
exists to substantiate diis contention ^cept that Hobbes is attempting 
to placate die king of his time. 

Perhaps a more acceptable explanation than Hobbes provided as to 
why men ought to, and do enter into social contract with eadi other 
on a democratic basis, is: man’s mutual understanding, social concern, 
and mutual euhancement of each other’s condition, despite the fact 
that there are many persons who are principally motivated out of 
self-interest. 



XVI 

ROUSSEAtrs SOCIAL CONTRACT: 
A Democracy 


Unlike his predecessors in political philosophy, Jean Jacques Rousseau 
does not seek merely a revision of govemmeat, he desires to revamp 
civilization from its very roots. Governments are d^ective because 
modem civilization has drifted from its pure and unadulterated natural 
state into a corrupt form of existence called ‘civilization' which has 
barely, if any, semblance of its original characteristics. Since nature’s 
edicts are good and civilization its evil perversion, only one recourse 
remains if social salvation is to be effected: "Back to nature! 

A cursory glance at surrounding civilization is sufBdent to warrant 
the conclusion that it is nature corrupted. “Man is bom free, and eoery- 
where he is in chains. Many a one believes himself the master of others, 
and yet he is a greater slave than they ... If I considered only force 
and the results that proceed from it, I should say that so long as a people 
is compelled to obey and does obey, it does well; but tha^ so soon as it 
can shake off the yoke and does shake it off, it does bettm:; for, if men 
recover their freedom by virtue of the same right by which it was taken 
away, either they are justified in resuming it, or there was no justifica- 
tion for depriving them of it.” ^ Diderot, a French philosopher of con- 
siderable influence during the period of the French Enlightenment and 
editor of the French Encyclopaedia, contended in his artidei “Authority,” 
that power usurped by force may be justifiably displaced by force, hence 
giving sanction to conditional revolution. 

Rousseau himself was not French, but a dtizen of a free State; his 
birthplace was Geneva (1712), an aristocratic government of which he 
was proud to be a citiz^ enjoying full political rights as a member of 
a sovereign body. 

The Social Contract’s chief doctrines are: (1) Man’s inalimrable right 

1 Quotations m this section are from Jean Jac(]ues Rousseau, The Social Contract, 
tr. Heniy J. Tozer (London: Swan Scnmenschein ttod Co. Ltd., 3rd ed., 1902). 
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of freedom, (2) Man’s inalienable right of equality, (3) Sovereignty 
of the people, (4) Civil society as a social contract, (5)The ‘General 
Will,’ (6) The constitution of a government, (7) Civil religion. 

Freedom and Equality as Intdiencdfle B^kts. 

Modem societies should take as their prototype the only natural one, 
the ‘family.’ The chief characteristics of a family are freedom and equal- 
ity, rights which accrue to man by birth. States, essentially extended 
families, must likewise be organized and administrated. 

Certain definite implications, such as the preclusion of slavery, follow 
from die above premises. “Since no man has any natural authority over 
his feUow-men, and since force is not the source of right, convention 
remains as the basis of all lawful authority among men.” Will, freedom, 
equality are inalienable rights. Alienation impKes giving or selling, but 
inalienable rights are irrevocable, hence cannot be given away. “To 
say that a man gives himself for nothing is to say what is absurd and 
inconc^vable; sudi an act is illegitimate and invalid, for the simple 
reason that he who performs it is not in his right mind. To say the same 
thing of a whole nation is to suppose a nation of fools; and madnes s 
does not confer rights . . . They are bom free men ... To renounce one's 
liberty is to renounce one’s quality as a man, the rights and also the 
duties of humanity . . . Sudi a renunciation is incompatible with man’s 
nature, for to take away all freedom from his will is to take away all 
morality from his actions.” 

A person’s rights carmot be abrogated by force for ‘might does not 
make right,’ and “if it is necessary to ob^ by compulsion, there is no 
need to obey from duty; and if men are no longer forced to obey, obliga- 
tion is at an end. We see, then, that this word right adds nothing to 
force; it here means nothing at aU. Obey the powers that be. If that 
means, yidd to force, the precept is good but superfluous; I reply it 
will never be violated. All power comes from God, I .admit; but every 
disease comes from him too; does it foUow that we are prohibited from 
caDiDg a physician?” 

Slavery is abhorrent for it proposes that a man buy his life at the 
cost of his Bberty; “it is, therefore, an iniquitious bargain to make him 
purchaK his life, over which the victor has no li^t, at the cost of his 
hboty. It is imperative that people guard their liberty jealously; true, 
thq? may rescue it from barbarous tyrants, but not when it has been 
abused at their own hands such as when its civic vitality has been 
exhausted for "liberty may be acquired but neoer recovered" 

The sumrrtum bonsan which any State can possibly pursue is liberty 
and equaUty^-libaty, because any individual dqiendence is so much 
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force withdrawn from the body of the State; equaKty, because liberty 
cannot subsist without it . . . With regard to equality, we must not under- 
stand by this word that the degrees of power and wealdi should be 
absolutely the same; but that, as to power, it should fall short of all 
violence, and never be exercised except by virtue of station and of the 
laws; while, as to wealth, no citizen should be rich enough to be Me 
to buy another, and none poor enough to be forced to sell himself.” The 
implication here is more than the mere repudiation of slavery, it suggests 
that a State should be moderate, avoiding extremes of wealth and 
poverty; the existence of wealth and poverty breeds davery, and from 
die same two extreme classes spring tyrants and tyranny. Even excessive 
or dangerous liberty is preferable to servitude. 

The General Will and SocUd Contract. 

One of the most important doctrines in Rousseau’s Socid Contract 
is the ‘general will,’ an idea which must be sharply distinguished from 
the ‘will of all.’ The ‘general will’ converts a town into a city (houses 
make a town, citizens compose a city), an individual, a citizen; a group, 
a body politic. “If, then, we set aside what is not of the essence of the 
social compact, we shall find that it is reducible to the following terms: 
‘Each of us puts in common his person and his whole power under the 
supreme direction of the general will, and in return we receive every 
member as an indivisible part of the whole.*” 

People alone compose a State, they constitute the ‘body poHtic,’ hence 
possess sovereignty. The State apart &om persons does not ^ist; it is 
a compact into which they enter; monarchs and other leaders do not 
rule from above, but derive power from below as public servante. The 
'social contract’ is the essence of every true and natural State, for only 
the social contract form of government is decreed by nature, and comes 
into being as follows: “Instead of the individual personalities of all 
the contracting parties, this act of association produces a moral and 
collective body, which is composed of as many members as the assembly 
has voices, and which receives from this same act its unity, its common 
self (moi), its life, and its will. This public person, which is thus formed 
by the union of all the individual members, formerly took the name 
of dty, and now takes that of republic or body politic, which is called 
by its members State when it is passive, soverdgn when it is active, power 
when it is compared to similar bodies. With regard to the asscxnates, 
thqr take collectively the name of people, and are called individually 
dtizens, as participating in the sovereign power, and subjects, as sub- 
jecAed to the laws of the State.” 

Contrary to the thiulring of Aristotle, Hegd, and others who fancy 
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the State to be an organ in its own li^t, independent of tie people 
and greats: as wdl, Rousseau contends that the State is a creation 
which came into existence exclusiv’ely for the salce of the common good, 
and therefore must be at the disposal of the general will, the citi- 
zenry’s inalienable right, and the basis upon which all sovereignty rests. 
“The body politic or sovereign, deriving its existence only from tie 
sanctity of 4e contract, can never bind itself, even to others, in any- 
thing that derogates from the original act, sudh as alienation of some 
portion of itself, or submission to another soveragn. To violate the 
ct by whidi it adsts would be to annihilate itself.” 

The State is a unity which depends for support on its dtizemy assum- 
ing their respective responsibilities; should anyone neglect his duty 
or offend in any way, the entire body is affected. “So soon as tie 
multitude is thus united in one body, tf is impossible to injure one of 
the members without attacking the body, still less to injure the body 
without tie members feding the effects.” Members of a social contract 
share common iuterests; what is injurious to one proves detrimental 
to all, what benefits one is conducive to the good of all, accordingly 
to hurt another is harmf ul to oneself. “Now, the sovereign, being formed 
only of the individuals that compose it, neither has nor can have any 
interest contrary to theirs; consequently the sovereign power needs no 
guarantee towards its subjects, because it is impossible that tie body 
should wish to injure all its members; and ... it can injure no one as 
an individuaL” Private wills incompatible with the g^eral will must 
be suppressed; this is necessary not only for tiie sake of the State as 
a whole but for the individual himself smce private wills ultimately 
injme self as well as the body politic, hence “whoever refuses to ob^ 
the general will shall be constraiued to do so by the whole body; 
which means nothing else than tirat he shall be forced to be free; for 
such is the condition which, imiting every citizen to his native land . . . 
which without il^ would be absmrd and tyrannical, and subject to the 
most enormous abuses.” 

An important hictor of the social contract principle is its guarantee 
of le^ equality, endorsing that ^dued by nature to men; furthermore 
the compact oompeasates for any deficiency and discrepancy in physical 
or intellectual inequality owing to individual differences, “Instead of 
destroying natural equality, the fundamental pact, on the contrary, sub- 
stitutes a moral and law^ equality for the physical inequality which 
nature imposed upon men, so tha^ although imequal in strength or 
intellect, they dU become equal by convention and legal right” Equality 
is not genuinely esperienc^ but only illusory or merely apparait in 
ooRupt forms of government despite Aeir democratic or social compact 
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nature. Corrupt States serve as a device to keep the poor in poverty 
and the wealthy in a position of exploitation. This is indicated by the 
fact that laws useful to property owners are direatening to those who 
lack property, accordingly corrupt States are advantageous only to 
the monied dass. 

Sovereign power, stemming from the general will, rests with the 
people as a natural birthright. Althou^ persons may relegate power 
to another, will cannot be transferred, much less, alienated. The com- 
mon good rests in the general will which is the State’s reason for being. 
“The general will alone can direct tibe forces of the State according to 
the object of its institution, which is the common good ... I say, then, 
that sovereignty, being nothing but the exercise of the general will, can 
never be alienated, and that the sovereign power, which is only a 
collective being, can be represented by itself alone; power indeed can 
he transmitted, but not udUr 

‘Masters’ are a foreign concept to a body politic philosophy based on 
the social contract principle; their appearance destroys the body politic. 
No single individual may claim sovereignty inasmuch as it is indivisible 
and belongs to the body politic; furthermore, althou^ an individual will 
is subject to error, the general will cannot err. “The general will is 
always right and always tends to the public advantage; but it does 
not follow that the resolutions of the people have alwa}^ the same 
rectitude. Men always desire their own good, but do not always discern 
it; the people are neoer corrupted, though oftaa deceived and it is only 
then that they seem to will what is eviL” 

A distinction must be drawn between the ‘will of all’ and the general 
will; the former is merely the enumeration or sum total of individual 
wills which may possibly be, and usually is, selfish, base, and erroneous, 
but the latter is for the common good, the good of the State. The will 
of all, composed solely of tallying votes of selfish persons concerned 
with private or vested interests is indicative of a corrupt Democracy, 
however, in a good State, people do not vote for selfish benefits merely, 
but for that which is beneficial to the nation or body politic as a whole. 
What is good for the nation as a whole will, in the long run, prove 
ben^dal to private citizens as individuals; conversely, what is detri- 
mental to the body politic as a whole will eventually prove harmful to 
single individuals. “There is often a great deal of differ^ce betwem 
the will of all and the general will; the latter regards only the common 
intoest while the former has regard to private interests, and is merely 
a smn of particular wills; but take away from these same wills the pluses 
and minuses which cancel one another, and the general will remains 
as the sum of the differences. If the people came to a resolution when 
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adequately informed and without any communication among the citizens, 
the geneisd will would always result from the great number of slight 
difEerences, and the resolution would alw’ays be good. But when factions, 
partial assodations, are formed to the detriment of the whole society, 
the will of each of these associations becomes general with reference to 
its members, and particular with reference to the State; it may then 
be said that there are no longer as many voters as there are men, but 
only as many voters as there are associations . . • There is then no 
longer a general will, and the opinion which prevails is only a particular 
opinion.* 

Theoretically, in a State predominantly composed of good people, 
the gmieral wffl manifests itself in the decisions of the majority to which 
the minority must yield, but a majority decision arrived at genuinely 
should benefit the body politic as a whole, not merely favor the majority 
faction. 

Due to its vital importance, the acceptance of the social contract itself 
must be by a unanimous majority; sudh unanimous consent is tacitly 
given when a person moves within the political environs of tihe State. 
“There is but one law which by its nature requires unanimous consent, 
that is, the social compact; for dvil association is the most voluntary 
act in the world . . . When a State is established, consent lies in resi- 
doice; to dwell in the territory is to submit to the sovereignty. Excepting 
this original contract, the vote of the majority always binds all the rest, 
this being a result of the contract itself.” A dtizen is morally and legally 
obligated to consent and acc^t every law whidi his nation passes, 
including those passed despite any opposition which he may have 
registered against them. 'The imoarying vM of dH the members of 
the State is the general will; it is through that that they are citizens 
and free. When a law is proposed in the assembly of the people, what 
is asked of them is not exactly whether th^ approve the proposition or 
reject it, but whether it is conformable or not with the general will, 
whidi is thdr own; eadi one in giving his vote ejqjressed his opinion 
(hereupon; and from die co unting of the votes is obtained the dedara* 
ti<m of the general will. When, therefore, the opinion opposed to my 
own {aevaOs, that simply shows diat I was mistaken, and that what I 
considered to be die general will was not so.” In such a case, it is 
weB that my jnivate will was defeated, otherwise something other than 
nny best interests would have prevailed, and I would not have been 
iree; in odier words, the minority, in contrast to the unerring majority, 
is always in enor. 

The fbre^isng (q^inion of Rousseau’s has been severdy ciitized, even 
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by adbfflraats of political Democracies, for it is at times obvious that 
die majority is wrong and the minority clearly in the right; realization 
of this fact by the majority has, at times, resulted in its decisions 
being rescinded. 

Rousseau makes the basic assumption that the general will is found 
invariable in the infalli ble majority. The implication is that in a nation of 
one million persons, 500,001 votes on any given issue is invariably and 
infallibly right while 499,999 is invariably wrong — an incredible idea. 
In a dose vote, for all practical pinposes, the majority is equally weighted. 
However, when these conditions maintain, “two general principles may 
serve to regulate these proportions: the one, that the more important 
and wei^ty the resolutions, the near©: should die opinion which prevails 
approach unanimity; the other, that the greater the despatch requisite 
in the matter under discussion, the more should we restrict die prescribed 
difEereace in the division of opinions, in resolutions which must be 
come to immediately, the majority of a single vote should suffice." In 
other words, important matters, such as the enactment of laws, should 
be carried on the basis of a decisive majority, but in matters of general 
business of the State, a simple majority will suffice. 

Three separate wills are detectable in the State, the first is that of 
the ‘private dtizen,’ namely the individual will; the second is that of die 
‘governing or administrative body’ called a corporate tvilh, the third is 
that of the ‘people’ and is the sovereign wiU. “We can distinguish in 
the person of the magistrate three wills essentially different: first, the 
will peculiar to the individual, whidi tends only to his personal ad- 
vantage; secondly, the common will of the magistrates, which has rrfer- 
ence solely to the advantage of the Prince, and whidh may be called 
the corporate will, being general in relation to the govermnent, and 
particular in relation to the State of which the government forms part; 
in the third place, die will of the people, or the sovereign will, which 
is general both in relation to the State considered as the whole, and in 
relation to the government considered as part of the whole." 

The Constitution of a Government. 

Ultimately, there is only one form of State proper for free and equal 
men, a social contract, and “there is only one contract in the State, the 
contract of association, and that in itseff precludes all others.” People, 
free and equal, possess sovereign power, and accordingly have the 
li^t to enter into a social contract. 

The form of government which sovereign people institute may be 
varied: If the exercise of government is mitrusted in the hands of the 
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peqple as a whol^ it is tenned a Democracy;’ if the administration of 
government is entrusted in the hands of a few, it is called an ‘Aristocracy;’ 
if the reins of government is concentrated in the hands of a single magis- 
trate, it is designated a ‘Monarchy’ or ‘Royal Government.’ The particular 
form of government depends upon the number of people within a 
given State: “the ntunfaer of supreme magistrates should be in inverse 
ratio to that of the citizens ... in general, democratic government 
is suitable to small States, aristocracy to those of moderate size, and 
monarchy to large ones.” 

Whmi governments are subjected to abuse they degenerate; com- 
plete deterioration is genorally knowm as ‘Anarchy.’ Corrupt Democracies 
d^enerate into Ocbloaracies (mob rule), Aristocracies into Oligarchies, 
and Monarchies into Tyrannies. 

The government per se is not sovereign nor is it to be identified widi 
sovereignty; it is die agent of sovereign people and subservient to 
them. ‘The public force, then, requires a suitable ageit to concentrate 
it and put it in action according to the directions of the general will, 
to serve as a means of communication between the State and the 
sovereign, to effect in some manner in the public person what the 
union of soul and body effect in a man. That is, in the State, the function 
of the govenunent, is improperly confounded with the sovereign of 
which it is only the minister.” 

Governments are established by sovereign decree; people appoint 
rulers who are entrusted with the duties of government. People can 
appoint or remove government o£5cials at pleasure. Regarding govern- 
ment officials, their status is not a matter of contract, but of obedience 
to die power which placed them in their reqjecdve positions. When 
sovereign people elect or appoint officials, they have not relinquished 
power, but rdegated it, nor do government officials have die right to 
usurp the will of the people since it is inalienable. “Sovereignty cannot 
be represented, for the same reason that it cannot be alienated; it 
consists essentially in the general will and the will caimot be repre- 
sented . . . Ihe deputies of the people, then, are not and cannot be its 
r^resentatives; they are only its commissioners and can conclude nntTiing 
definitdy. Every law which the people in person have not ratified is 
invalid; it is not a law.” 

The State may be illustrated in the simile of an organism; the vital 
force of political life being the sovereign audiority, die people. The 
heart of the State is its legislative power, and the brain its executive 
power. CXidly enou^ the brain may become paralyzed and the organism 
remain ahve except that it will suffer an imbecQic existence, but when 
the heart ceases to function, death results. 
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Concluding Remarks. 

Although Rousseau designates his political theory a ‘social contract/ 
it is what would be termed today, a ‘Democracy/ Rousseau, however, 
reserves the term ‘Democracy’ for a type of governmental organization, 
the manner in which a government is administrated, not a form of 
State. His Social Contract has been indirectly the foundation stone of 
our American Democracy, an instrument our forefathers used to shape 
our nation’s political structure and documents. 

His thinking also had a definite influence on the fashioning of other 
political philosophies, particularly that of Kant. With the possible 
exception of Hobbes, from whom he derived a fair portion of his 
political ideas, Rousseau deserves the credit for engineering the demo- 
cratic concept of life in modem times. 
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KANTS ETEBNAL PEACE: 
A World State 


Immanuel Kant was attracted to a philosophical consideration of the 
possibility of eternal peace among men and nations by a sign which 
caught his attention with the satirical inscription over a representation 
of a graveyard scene reading: “Eternal Peace.” Is eternal peace to be 
found only when one is buried in a cemetery? queried Kant. Certainly 
it must be possible for men to live among each other in peace. Con- 
sequently, he set out to delineate the principles which would make 
it possible for men to live in peace without the fear or threat of war, 
and prior to being laid to rest in a grave. His philosophical conclusions 
pertaining to the present discussion are principally found in the book: 
Eternal Peace. 

The political program laid down in Eternal Peace is a Republic, a 
federation of Stat^ of the world in which a person becomes a cos- 
mopolitical citizen with appropriate rights and privileges. Kant ad- 
mired greatly the United States which he termed ‘the New England 
of America' and envisioned the entire humanity of the earth as one 
world or a ‘universal cosmopolitical institution’ functioning similarly to 
America or, still better, to the European Coimnon Market Nations. The 
United Nations of the contanporary scene perhaps approaches most 
closely to what the philosopher had in mind. The designation “World 
State’ is perhaps the most appropriate title of this political philosophy. 

Eternal Peace is divided into two sections followed by two supple- 
ments and an appendix of ttvo parte; its outline is as follows:^ 

1. Etemd Peace: 

A. Section One: 

a. Preliminary Artides of an Eternal Peace lietween States: 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations in this section are from TmtnaTiiwI Vant 
Etemd Peace, tr. W. Hastie (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1914 ). 
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1. No conclusion of peace shall be held to be valid as such when it 
has been made with the secret reservation of the material for a fu- 
ture war. 

2. No State havmg an existence by itself — whether it be small oi 
large — shall be acquirable by another State through mhentance, 
exchange, purchase or donation. 

3. Standing armies shall be entirely abohshed in the course of time. 

4. No national debts shall be contracted in connection with ex- 
temal affairs of the State 

5. No State shall intermeddle by force with the constitution or gov- 
ernment of another State 

6. No State at war with another shall adopt such modes of hostility 
as would necessarily render mutual confidence impossible in a 
future peace; such as the employment of assassins (percussores) 
or poisoners (venefici), the violation of a capitulation, the instiga- 
tion of treason and such like 

B. Section Two: 

a. Three Definitive Articles of an Eternal Peace between States: 

1. The civil constitution in every State shall be republican. 

2. The law of nations shall be founded on a federation of free 
States. 

3. The rights of men as citixens of the world in a cosmopolitical 
system shall be restricted to conditions of universal hospitality. 

C First Supplement of the Guaranty of Eternal Peace, 

a. The guaranty of eternal peace is nature. The mechamcal course of 
nature visibly exhibits a design to bring forth a)ncord out of the dis- 
cord of men, even against their vdll. 

b. The provisory arrangements of nature consist mainly in these three 
thmgs: 

1, She has px’ovided so that men shall be able to hve in all parts 
of the earth. 

2, She has scattered them everywhere by means of war so that they 
might populate even the most inhospitable regions. 

3, By the same means she has compelled them to enter into rela- 
tions more or less legal with one another. 

c. Nature's design for perpetual peace by three phases of public law: 
(1) civil law, (2) international law, (3) cosmopolitical law (law of 
world citizenship). 

1. Civil law: 

(a) Even if a people were not compelled by internal discord 
to submit to the coercion of public laws, war as an external in- 
fluence would effect this. 

(b) A multitude of rational beings all requiring laws in common 
for their own preservation, and yet of such a nature that each 
of them IS inclined secretly to except himself from their sway, 
have to be put under order, and a constitution has to be estab- 
lished among them so that, although they may be antagonistic 
to one another in their pnvate sentiments, they have yet to be 
so organized that, in their public relations, their conduct will 
have the same restilt as if they had no such bad sentiments. 
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(c) Nature irresistibly w^ills that right shall at last obtain the 
supremacy. 

2. International law: 

(a) The idea of mtemational law presupposes the separation 
of several neighbormg States that are independent of each other. 

(b) Peace is developed and secured among powers by an equi- 
librium which is brought forth and guaranteed through their 
competition with each other. 

3 Cosmopolitical law: 

(a) Nature umtes nations because of mutual interests. This is 
eflFected by the commercial spirit, which cannot exist along with 
war and which sooner or later controls every people. Hence, 
wherever war threatens to break out in the world, the States 
have an interest to avert it fay mediations, Just as if they stood in 
a constant league with each other for this purpose. 

(b) Nature guarantees the conditions of perpetual peace by the 
mechanism in\oKed m our human inclinations themselves. 

(c) Thus It becomes a duty to labor for the realization of this 
purpose as not at all chimerical in itself. 

D. Second Supplement — Secret Article Relating to Eternal Peace: 

a. The maxims (opinions) of the philosophers regarding the condi- 
tions of the possibihtv’ of a public peace shall be taken into considera- 
tion by the States that are aimed for war. 

b. That “kings will philosophize or philosophers become kings” is 
not to be expected Nor, mdeed, is it to be desired, because the pos- 
session of power inevitably corrupts free judgment of reason. 

E Appendcx One- Discord between Morals and Politics m Reference to 
Etemd Peace. 

a. Maxims of political sophistry: 

1. Seize the favorable opportunity for taking into your own posses- 
sion what is either a nght of the State over the people or over a 
neighboring State; and the justification of the act will be much 
more easily and gracefully presented after the fact and will palhate 
its violence. 

2. What you may have wrongfully done yourself, such as may even 
bring the people to despair and to rebellion, should be denied as 
being any fault of yours. 

3. There are certain privileged heads among the people who have 
chosen you merely for their sovereign. See, then, that you embroil 
them with each other and put them at variance with the people. 

b. Maxims of the political moraUst; 

1. “Act so that you can will that your maxim shall become a uni- 
versal law, whatever may be its end ” 

2. “Seek ye first the kingdom of pure practical reason and its right- 
eousness, and then will your object, the benefit of perpetual peace, 
be added unto you.” 

3. Fiat iiistitui^ pereat mundus, (Let righteousness prevail though 
aB the knaves in the world should perish for it). 

c. There is, objectively in theory, no antagnoism at all between morals 
and poHtics. 
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d. Rights of men must be regarded as holy, however great may be the 
sacrifice which the maintenance of them lays upon the ruling 
power. 

e All politics must bow the knee before the principle of right. 

F. Appendix Two: Of the Agreement of Politics with Morals According 
to the Transcendental Conception of Public Law. 
a. Principles of public right: 

1. “All actions relatmg to the rights of other men are unjust if the 
maxims on which they are based are not compatible with pub- 
licity.” 

2. “All maxims which require publicity in order that they may not 
fail of their end are in accordance with both nght and pohtics,” 

Philosophy of Law^ 

The preceding extensive outline summary of Kant*s Eternal Peace 
is self-explanatory, and, unlike other works of Kant, it is particularly 
readable as the novitiate will happily discover. The work does not, 
however, exhaust Kantian ideas in the field of political theory, nor does 
the present undertaking presume to give a complete accoimt of Kanfs 
social ethics, for such would lie beyond its scope, but it is deemed 
advisable to round out the Kantian political philosophy by treating 
his philosophy of law as contained in his Metaphysics’ of Morals. 

In a natural state, two t5q)es of law maintain: public and private. 
Public law is expressed by the postulate: “In the relation of unavoidable 
coexistence with others, thou shalt pass from the state of nature into 
a juridical union constituted under the condition of a distributive jus- 
tice.” Man, in an imcivilized state of nature, may pursue the law of 
the jungle, but in a rational state of civilization, right is to be differ- 
entiated from mere might as violence. 

Public law offers certain guarantees, particularly the right of restrain- 
ing others from interfering with one's possessions by guaranteeing prop- 
erty rights. Unless a person consents to such guarantees, the law of 
the jungle prevails, granting anyone the right to lawless freedom. 
Under such conditions, justice or wrong are inapplicable; should a state 
of war break out, all activity mcurred would be considered fair. “For 
what seems good for the one is equally valid for the other, as if it 
were so by mutual agreement” However, existence under such condi- 
tions is categorically wrong, and is beneath the dignity of man; rational 
Tn^n should be unwilling to rest content in a lawless state. 

“The State, as constituted by the common interest of all to live in 
a juridical union, is called, in view of its form, the commonwealth or 

^ Quotations m the remainder of this section are from Kant: The Metaphysics of 
Morals, tr. W. Hastie (Boston: The World Peace Foundation, 1914). 
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the r^ublic in the wider sense of tbe term.” The ‘State,’ a body of 
people, is a power, and constitutes a nation with a law of its own and 
one regarding other ‘States,’ namdy, international law. ‘National law’ 
and ‘international law,’ eventuate in ‘cosmopolitical law,’ (jus cosmo- 
poUHcum), “and national, international and cosmopolitical law are so 
interconnected that, if any one of diese three possible forms of the 
juridical relation fails to embody the essential principles that ought to 
regulate external freedom by law, the structure of legislation reared 
by the others will also be undermined, and the whole system would 
at last fall to pieces.” 

A primary obligation binds man, namely tiiat of entering into rela- 
tions of a civil State governed by law; persons refusing to accept this 
obligation may be constrained to do so by force. “Men thus enter into 
a dvil union in which every one has it determined by law what shall 
be recognized as his; and this is secured to him by a competent external 
power distinct from his own individuality.” 

By delSnition, “a State (civttas) is the union of a number of men 
under juridical kws,” that is, laws which are necessary, not mere 
statutes which may be dissolved without concomitant damage to the 
State. The State, which is essentially the universal united will of the 
people, contams three powers (political dignities) by virtue of its 
dtizais: legislative power, executive power, judicial power, in the 
person of Ae lawgiver, die ruler, the judge. Qtizens enjoy certain 
permanent rights; constitutional freedom, dvil equality, political in- 
dependence. ‘The act by which a people is represented as constituting 
itsdf into a State is termed the original contract . . . The commonwealth 
is die people viewed as united all together into a State,” in which wild, 
lawless freedom is abandoned and a new dvil freedom gained. “Every 
true rqmblic is and can only be constituted by a representative systen 
of die people . . . The best constitution is that in which laws, not men, 
exardse power.” 

By power of the united will of the people, die State may assume 
one of three forms: Autocracy, Aristocracy, Demoaracy. “The rdation 
of the supreme power to the people is conceivable in three different 
forms: either one in the State rules over all; or some, united in a rela- 
tion of equality with each other, rule over all the others; or all together 
rule over each and all individually, including themsdves." The simplest 
form of administration of law in the State is best, and of the three, 
the first. Autocrat, is the simples^ progressing to the third. Democracy, 
the most complex. 
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International Law. 

Law among nations, international law, is divisible into three aspects: 
(1) law, prior to war, (2) law, during war, (3) law, during peace 
or after the cessation of hostilities. Prior to international law, nations 
assume a position similar to persons before engaging in civil law — 
they are like savages in a nonjuridical state. 

A condition prior to law, namely a lawless one, is in efFect a state 
of war granting right to the stronger. In the same manner that persons 
engage in an original social contract, nations must enter into an alliance 
to protect themselves from external aggression. An alliance of nations 
is a federation of States, not indi^'iduals, accordingly it must dispense 
with any particular sovereign power — no State may emerge sovereign 
.over any other. The alliance “can only take the form of a federation, 
which as such may be revoked on any occasion and must consequently 
be removed from time to time. This is therefore a right accessory of 
another original right, to prevent the nations from falling away and 
lapsing into the state of actual war with each oiher." 

A nation has the right to declare war as the result of any overt act 
of injury, including arbitrary retaliation or act of reprisal. However, 
during war, something analogous to a contract must be assumed, other- 
wise no law at all can exist during a state of war between nations. 

Wars for the sake of punishment are unjustifiable since relations 
between nations are not that of supenor to subject, but equals. Al- 
though defensive measures are permissible by a nation forced to declare 
war, certain measures, such as spies, assassins, poisoners, agents who 
spread lies, are forbidden for the use of “any such malignant and perfidious 
means . . . would destroy the confidence which would be requisite to 
establish a lasting peace thereafter.” 

The right of nations after war commences with the signing of the 
treaty of peace which must not contain punitive articles, for this would 
be tantamount to the infliction of injmy and the prolongation of war. 
“In the same category belongs also the exchange of prisoners, which 
is to be carried out without regard to equality of numbers. Neither the 
conquered State nor its subjects lose their political liberty by conquest 
of the country to the extent that the former should be degraded to a 
colony or the latter to slaves; for otherwise it would have been a penal 
war, which is contradictory to itseh.” Slavery also is not a legitimate 
conquest of people engaged in war, and still more imjust is the use 
of war for hereditary slavery; one reason being that “guilt cannot be 
inherited from the criminality of another. Furdier, that an amnesty 
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is involved in the conclusion of a treaty of peace is already implied 
in the very idea of a peace.” 

Kant lists the rights of peace as: 

1. The right to be in peace when war is in the neighborhood, or the right 
of neutrality. 

2. The right to have peace secured so that it may continue when it has 
been concluded, that is, the right of guaranty. 

3. The ri^t of the several States to enter into a mutual alliance so ae» to 
defend themselves in common against all external or even internal attacks. 
This right of federation, however, does not extend to the formation of any 
league for external aggression or internal aggrandizement. 

The cause of peace among States is further promoted by a permanent 
‘congress of nations’ whose duty it is to decide on matters among States, 
including those which have been acquired by war. Acquisitions through 
war, being merely provisional, are subject to ratification by a congress 
of nations, whose ultimate obj'ective is perpetual peace by a law of 
nations. The union of States acts at times as a world court to which 
even the smallest Republics may sue against larger, registering their 
complaints regarding hostilities sufEered. The union of nations appears 
as a single federated State and functions as an umpire when any of 
the several nations encounter public difiFerences. “By a congress is 
here meant only a voluntary combination of different States dissoluble 
at any time, and not such a union as is embodied in the United States 
of America, which is founded upon a political constitution and there- 
fore is indissoluble. It is only by a congress of this kind that the idea 
of a public law of nations can be established and that the settlement 
of their difiFerences by the mode of a civil process rather than by the 
barbarous means of war, can be realized ... If the idea is carried forward 
by gradual reform and in accordance with fibced principles, it may lead 
by a continuous approximation to the highest political good, and to 
perpetual peace.” 
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MARTS MANIFESTO: 
A Communism 


Two principal sources o£ Marx’s social philosophy come from a three 
volume verbose, relatively unread, and painfully uninteresting Capital 
(1867); and the donating, stimulating, brief pamphleteer type work 
written in collaboration with Friedrich Engels, Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party (1848). 

The chief doctrines contained in the Communism of Karl Marx are: 
(1) Economic Determinism, (2) Historical Materialism, (3) Inherent 
^ss struggle, (4) Violent revolution, (5) Withering away of the State, 
(6) Labor Theory of Value, (7) Profiteering and the exploitation of 
labor, (8) Religion as a police force and the opium of the masses, (9) 
Dialectical Materialism, (10) Ten measures for social reform, (11) 
Abolition of private property, (12) Communism (a Marxian definition), 
(13) The doctrine of Surplus Valu^ (14) The doctrine of Evolving 
Mattar, (15) Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

Synopsis of Marxism. 

The constituent components of Marxism comprise a philosophy, politi- 
cal economy, and socialism. Its doctrine of Scientific Socialism purports 
to trace the struggle of oppressed dasses, and the ushering in of a new 
concept of sodal thou^t, namely the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the working dass, 'toiling humanity.’ The proletariat have been accorded 
a historic mission, namdy "the emandpation of mankind from all op- 
pression and exploitation,” and the inauguration of a new sodal system. 
Communism. 

The Communist’s basic program is found in the classic documaat: 
Manifesto of the Communist Party which proposes to present the basic 
ideas of 'sdentific sodalism.’ Of it^ Nikolai Lenin (1870-1924), a leading 
exponent of the doctrines of Marx and Engds for the Communist Party, 
comments: "This work outlines the new world conception, consistent 
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materialism, which also embraces the realm of social life, dialectics, as 
the most comprehensive and profound doctrine of development, the 
theory of the struggle and of the world-historic revolutionary role 
of the proletariat — the creator of the new, conununist society.” The 
Manifesto’s objective is the conquest of political power by the proletariat 
through class struggles and violent revolutions, after which a classless 
society will emerge. 

Marxism rests heavily upon the following tenets: Feuerbach’s philos- 
ophy of Materialism, the Dialectic of Hegel, Historic Materialism, the 
doctrine of Evobing Matter, the Labor Theory of Value, the Common 
Ownership of the Means of Production, the doctrine of Surplus Value, 
the doctrine of Class Struggle, Institutional Foundations as Economically 
Determined. The Theory of Class Struggle is regarded by Engels as the 
most fundamental doctrine of the Manifesto. 

Marx, in his A ContribtcHon to the Critique of Political Economy, 
develops the doctrine of Historical Materialism, the application of 
the propositions of Dialectical Materialism to social life, a materialistic 
and economic interpretation of social history. In what is regarded as 
Marx’s masterpiece. Capital, he develops his doctrine of Economic 
Determinism, the Labor Theory of Value, and the doctrine of Surplus 
Value, which Lenin regards as “the keystone of the economic theory of 
Marx.”^ The Institute of Mandsm-Leninism (Russian Communists) 
claims that Capital is “a classic analysis of the economic law of motion 
of capitalist society, an investigation of this society and of its rise, 
development and decline . . . Marx reveals the historical tendency 
of capitalist accumulation, the inevitable intensification of the con- 
tradictions between the working class and die bourgeoisie, the in- 
evitability of the proletarian revolution and of the ‘expropriation of the 
expropriators.’ ” 

Economic Determinism. 

The doctrine of Economic Determinism is fundamental m Marxist 
social philosophy, and ultimately serves as the explanation of all social 
phenomoia. Economic Determinism may be defined as follows: “It is 
not the consciousness of men that determines their existence, hut rather 
it is their social existence that determines their consciousness,” which 
is to say that man’s ideological, social, political, religious, philosophical 
life and ideas are daived from his actual social existence, not the 
other way round as is commonly supposed. “In effect, this means that 
the prevailing intdlectual ideas and ethical ideals, &e artistic tastes 

1 V. I. Lenin, The Three Sources and Three Constituent Parts of Mancism, (1913). 
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and political institutions, and everything else that comprises the culture 
and civilization of the period are consistent with and reflect the interests 
of the dominant class, the class in control of the means of production ” ^ 
The Manifesto states: “The ruling ideas of each age have ever been 
the ideas of its ruling class ” 

Economic determinism implies, among other things, that morals are 
economically determined, which is evidenced by the fact that sociologists 
and others speak of a middle class morality, or an upper or lower class 
morality. The Capitalis't has not only immorally driven women and chil- 
dren into labor exploitatively, but “our bourgeois [capitalist], not content 
with having the wives and daughters of their proletarians at their dis- 
posal, not to speak of common prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure 
in seducing each others’ wives. Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system 
of wives in common, and thus, at the most, what the Communists might 
possibly be reproached with, is that they desire to introduce, in substitu- 
tion for a hypocritically concealed, an openly legalized community of 
women. For the rest, it is self-evident that the abolition of the present 
system of production must bring with it the abolition of the community 
of women springing from that system, i.e., of prostitution both public 
and private."^ 

Jobs, careers, professions, are all economically determined and selected; 
a man does what pays well financially, not that for which he is best 
suited by nature. “The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupa- 
tion hitherto honored and looked up to with reverent awe. It has con- 
verted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, 
into its paid wage laborers.” Even familial relations have been reduced 
to bare economics; a person marries when he is economically able, not 
when physically or naturally prepared for it. “The bourgeoisie has tom 
away from the family its sentimental veil, and has reduced the family 
relation to a mere money relation.” Not only is economic life explicable 
in economic terms, but all phases of social life — the social sciences are 
intelligible only when reduced to economic terms. “The bourgeoisie, 
whenever it has got the upper hand, has put an end to all feudal, 
patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly tom asunder the motly 
feudal ties that bound man to his natural superiors,’ and has left no 
other nexus between man and man than naked self-interest, than callous 
'cash payment.’ It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious 

1 Arthur P. Mendd, Essential Works of Marxism (New York: Bantam Booiks, Inc., 
1961), 5. 

2 Uidess otherwise indicated, quotations in the remainder of this section are from 
Marx and Engels, Manifesto ^ the Communist Forty (1848), tr. Samud Moore in 
1888. 
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fervor, of chivakous enthusiasm, of Philistine sentimentalism, in the icy 
water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal worth into 
exchange value, and in place of the numberless indefeasibly chartered 
freedoms, has set up that single, unconscionable freedom — Free Trade. 
In one word, for exploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, 
it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation.’* 

Labor Theory of Value. 

Unlike capitalistic societies which are principally motivated by the 
‘profit motive,’ in Marxian Communism, a person is socially motivated 
to offer his utmost in talent and receive only that which is necessary: 
^From each accordmg to his abilities, to each according to his needs” ^ 
People are not allowed to engage in ‘profiteering,’ the practice of making 
money with money. The only honest way of making money is to earn 
it, either by the ‘sweat of the brow’ as professionals and intellectuals do, 
or by the ‘sweat of the hand,’ as laborers do, but to obtain money by 
clipping stock or bond coupons, as some old dowagers do, without 
knowing anything about the firm or expending any effort or work for 
the company issuing the dividend, is an immoral appropriation of funds. 
A merchant purchasing books at a cost of ten dollars each and selling 
them for eleven in his shop is not said to be making a profit in the 
sense of profiteering, he has earned his money through laborious effort, 
whereas profiteering is ‘making money with money without labor.’ On 
the other hand, the shopkeeper’s landlord, the property owner, is the 
profiteer. 

Commodities acquire their monetary value according to the propor- 
tionate amount of labor expended in producing the object. ‘We see 
then that that which determines the magnitude of the value of any 
article is the amount of labour socially necessary, or the labour-time 
socially necessary for its production ... ‘As values, all commodities 
are only definite masses of congealed labour-time.’ The value of a 
commodity would therefore remain constant ... In general, the greater 
the productiveness of labour, the less is the labour-time required for 
the production of an article, the less is the amount of labour crystallised 
in that article, and the less is its value; and vice versa, the less the 
productiveness of labour, the greater is the labour-time required for 
the production of an article, and the greater its value. The value of a 
commodity, therefore, varies directly as the quantity, and inversely as 
the productiveness, of the labour incorporated in it.” ^ 

At this point, Marx, faithful to the Utilitarianism of Bentham, insists 

1 The Criticism of the Gotha Frogram. 

2 Mane, Capital 
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that labor per se is devoid of value if the commodity produced is use- 
less. On the other hand, an object may have some use, and good use 
at that, but is without economic value, that is without cost, if no labor 
was employed in its construction. “A thing can be a use-value, without 
having value. This is tihe soil, natural meadows, etc. A thing can be 
useful, and the product of hmnan labour, without being a commodity. 
Whoever directly satisfies his wants with the produce of his own labour 
creates, indeed, use-values, but not commodities . . . Lastly, nothing 
can have value, without being an object of utility. If the thing is useless, 
so is the labour contained in it; the labour does not count as labour, and 
therefore creates no value.” ^ 

Laborers must not be bought and sold like any other connnodity on 
the market, for they possess intrinsic value and impute value to objects 
of their laborious ^orts. Commodities may fluctuate in price, but the 
laborer must not be similarly placed on the auction market, selling 
himself at the lowest bid to the Capitalist for his disposition; laborers 
must not be so treated, for they do not possess exchange value, only 
commodities do. *‘In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is 
developed, in the same proportion is the proletariat, the modem working- 
class, developed, a class of laborers who live only so long as they find 
work, and who find work only so long as their labor increases capital. 
These laborers, who must sell themselves piecemeal, are a commodity, 
like every other article of commerce, and are consequently exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of competition, to all the fluctuations of the market.” 
The results of their efforts acquire value in proportion to labor expended 
to manufacture the article. 

The capitalistic system of pa3dng minimum wages, instead of wages 
earned, is unfair and must be aboli^ed. “The average price of wage 
labor is the minimum wage, i.e., diat quantum of the means of sub- 
sistence which is absolutely requisite to keep the laborer in bare existence 
as a laborer. What, therefore, the wage laborer appropriates by means 
of his labor, merely suffices to prolong and reproduce a bare existence. 
We by no means intend to abolish this personal appropriation of the 
products of labor . . . All we want to do away with is the miserable 
character of this appropriation, under which the laborer lives merely 
to increase capital and is allowed to live only in so far as the interests 
of the ruling class require it.” 

Inherent Class Stru^le. 

“The history of aU hitherto existing society is the history of doss 
stru^les. Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, 

^Idem. 
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guild-master and joumqmian, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood 
in constant opposition to one another, carried on uninterrupted, now 
hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolu- 
tionary re-constitution of society at large, or in the common ruin of the 
contending classes.” 

According to Engels, the essential thesis underlying the entire 
Manifesto is: the whole of the history of mankind, social, politick, in- 
tellectual, has been a history of class struggles, irreparable and unavoid- 
able confikcts between the exploiting and exploited, the ruling and ruled, 
the aggressor and oppressed. The liistory of class war assumes an 
evolutionary turn; it forms a series of stages until it reaches a point 
where the expbited and oppressed class, called the proletariat, cannot 
become emancipated from the exploiters, the bourgeoisie, without an 
across the board revolution suflSciently encompassing to include all 
phases and segments of society; in other words, “emancipating society 
at large from all exploitation, oppression, class-distinction and class- 
struggles.” Engels believed that the doctrine of the history of class 
struggles’ is doing for society or sociology what Darwin’s Theory of 
Evolution accomplished for biology. 

The Manifesto defines ‘bourgeoisie’ as “the class of modem Capitalists, 
owners of the means of social production and employers of wage-labor. 
By proletariat, the class of modem wage laborers who, having no means 
of production of their own, are reduced to selling their labor-power in 
order to live.” An inherent class struggle maintains between these two 
groups which is totally irreconcilable in a capitalistic economic system 
for the simple reason that out of profits earned by any given company 
a share goes to the employer and the remainder to laborers. If laborers 
need and demand more wages, it must come out of the common profit 
shared by diese two classes, consequently the employer is obliged to 
relinquish a share of his profits; since this is repugnant to him, or at 
least is not in his best finandal interest, it causes these two discordant 
groups to remain in an ever enduring and irresolute conflict 

Violent Revolution. 

One of the most, if not the ^most objectionable feature of Marxian 
Communism, is the tenet which advocates the violent overthrow of 
existing governments in order to establish a Communistic one. This 
is particularly offensive to American Democracy wliich, although accept- 
ing revolutionary change, does not countenance violent revolution, but 
that which is accomplished through due process of law. A ‘revolution’ 
is a sudden or abrupt change; in a Democracy, such as maintains m 
America, this may be accomplished by a complete and instantaneous 
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change of government via the voting polls, for example, citizens voting 
out the predominant party and replacing it with another. According 
to Communistic doctrine, a sudden change in government may be 
accomplished through violence; furthermore, in a ^mmunistic regune, 
rival parties are dissolved once the Communist Party is elected into 
power, eliminating permanently all competition and tCTninating the 
democratic process — these Communistic practices are r^ugnant to 
Western Democracies. 

Communists regard violent revolutions merely as dvil wars, internal 
national struggles; proletariat and bourgeoisie settling thrar private 
internal affairs. Class struggle, although it has not reached the stage 
of overt war, is nevertheless, a ‘cold war.’ “In depicting the most general 
phases of the development of the proletariat, we traced the more or less 
veiled dvil war, raging within existing sodety, up to the point where 
that war breaks out into open revolution, and where the violent over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie, lays the foundations for the sway of the pro- 
letariat.” 

Some Socialists, particularly American Sodalists, attonpt to daim 
that Marx’s doctrine of violent revolution must not be regarded as an 
integral part of his philosophy for it is incompatible with his other 
doctrines of sodal reform. Others insist tiiat he did not advocate a 
violent revolution in democratic countries, since in a Democracy educa- 
tion is all that is required, inasmuch as laborers necessarily outnumber 
their employers, and once enlightened as to their best int^ests, will 
vote their oppressors out of government and wealthy dass existence. 
Despite attonpts to palliate Marxism, it categorically promotes violet 
revolution as the concluding sentences of die Manifesto unequivocally 
testify: *111 short, the Communists ever 3 where support every revolu- 
tionary movement against the existing sodal and political order of 
things . . . The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly dedare that iheir ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of aU existing social conditions. Let the ruling dasses tremble 
at a Communistic revolution. The proletarians have notiting to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win. Working men of aU countries, 
unitel” 

Communism and its Doctrine of Private Property. 

The average person whmi asked to define Communism finds himseilf 
at a loss; to most persons it is a term which indtes emotion rathra than 
intellectual content. Marx defines it as "the common ownership of the 
means of production” which is tantamount to saying it is the "dboUtton 
of private property” In Marx's estimation, this constitutes the essence 
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of Commmusm, not private property per se, but that which is necessary 
as the means of production, HThe distinguishing feature of Communism 
is not the abolition of private property generally, but the abolition of 
bourgeois property. But the modem bourgeois private property is the 
final and most complete expression of the system of producing and 
appropriating products, that is based on class antagonism, on the 
exploitation of the many by the few. In this sense, the theory of the 
Co mmunis ts may be s umm ed up in the single sentence: Abolition of 
private property.^ 

One major objection to the capitalistic ownership of property is that 
it is not a personal matter merely, but ‘social power,* hence all property 
must be regarded as social. Under existing conditions in a capitalistic 
State, property represents ‘class character* only. “And the abolition of 
this state of thin gs is called by the bourgeois abolition of individuality 
and freedom! And rightly so . . . By freedom is meant, under the present 
bourgeois conditions of production, free trade, free selling and buying . . . 
In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with your 
property. Precisely so: that is just what we intend. From the moment 
when labor can no longer be converted into capital, money, or rent, 
into a social power capable of being monopolized, i.e., from the moment 
when individual property can no longer be transformed into bourgeois 
property, into capital, from that moment, you say, individuality vanishes. 
You must, therefore, confess that by ‘individual* you mean no other 
person than the bourgeois.** 

Ten Measures of Social Reform. 

The Manifesto opens with the striking and ominous: “A SPECTRE 
is haunting Europe — the spectre of Communism. All the Powers of 
old Europe have entered into a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre; 
Pope and Czar, Mettemich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies.** But when one considers what precisely are the pressing 
ten points of reform demanded by this spectre, it subsides to but a 
mild threat. Of the ten Marxian measures of social reform demanding 
immediate attention, one finds that most of them have been, to a more 
or less extent, incorporated into the social and political life of America. 
They are as follows: 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land to 

public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralization of cr^t in the hands of the State, by means of a nation- 
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al bank with State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of communication and transport in the 
hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of production owned by the 
State, the bringing into cultivation of waste lands, and the improvement of 
the soil generally m accordance with a common plan. 

8 Equal hability of all to labor. Establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; gradual 
abohtion of the distinction between town and country by a more equable 
distribution of the population over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. Abolition of chil- 
dren’s factory labor m its present form. Combmation of education with 
industrial production, etc., etc. 

A careful perusal of these ten Marxian measures of social reform 
quickly reveals how many of them, and to what extent, have already 
been implemented into the laws of the United States. Free education 
in public schools obviously is, but how few Americans recognize it as 
a form of Communistic Socialism; the same holds true for a heavy 
graduated income tax. The U. S. Federal Reserve System is the Ameri- 
can version of the centralization of credit by means of a national bank; 
the same pertains to F.C.C. and I.C.C. regarding number six. Measure 
number seven has been accomplished by means 
Dam, etc. Number nine appears to be transpirinj^^urreiitly. 
in number four, the confiscation of property i^ers^ to^emi^a’SCs^aod 
rebels, not immigrants — this measure prevents emi^^ts from draining 
a nation of its wealth. 

Critique of Marxian Communism. 

Major objectionable features of Marxian Conamunisni Sus- 

pension of the democratic process once the Communist Party assumes 
power by eliminating all rival political parties, thus operating the 
government on a one party system. 

(2) The loss of individual freedom and initiative by the centralization 
of all power and enterprize in the hands of the State. Inherent in every 
social measure is a concomitant loss of individual freedom. For example, 
socialized religion, a State religion removes all right of individual choice 
or freedom of religious thought — that is, provided any religion at all 
is allowed. Socialization of any matter whatever curbs individual freedom 
in that area. 

(3) Removal of the "profit motive,' thereby killing the nerve of in- 
dividual initiative. Greater and varied progress is made more readily 
by a profit incentive than by social concern. 
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(4) The doctrine of violent revolution through the use of force of 
arms is particularly objectionable to a nation democratically oriented 
and whose ideal it is to live in peace, providing for change in the 
social order only through due process of law. 

(5) Fundamental realities of man are ignored or abruptly dismissed 
or discarded, as evidenced by the rej“ection of man’s cherished religious 
values. 

(6) Mars has no clear cut plan of reform and is vague on many 
issues. For example, he speaks of the “withering away of the State,” 
an inconceivable doctrine, totally unsubstantiated by evidence. When the 
bourgeoisie is stripped of its power and only a classless society of 
laborers remains, a government will prove superfluous. How is this 
conceivable? 



Part Four: PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
God, the Soul, and Immortality 
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The Study of Religious Values 


1. The Tiaiure of PhUesophy of Helicon. The study of philosophy of 
religion is often confused with that of theology, perhaps because natural 
theology is identical with philosophy of religion, but by theology, unless 
natural’ is prefixed to it, is meant dogmatic theology or revealed theology; 
philosophy of rehgion, altihough a similar study, in that like topics are 
treated, difEers radically in its approach. Theology approaches the study 
of God, immortality, etc. from the standpoint of revelation, authorities 
deemed divinely inspired, whereas philosophy of religion treats these 
topics in the light of reason, scientific data, facts of nature, etc. 

Theologians speak of special revelation and general revelation, signi- 
fying by the former revealed theology, revelation of truth by God to 
a specific person, whereas by the latter is meant philosophy of religion, 
detection of God’s existence (and will) in natural phenomena. As an 
artist who paints a picture leaves traces of his personality, genius, style, 
etc., in like manner, God, the creator or architect of the universe has left 
his imprint upon it. Divine revelation is acc^ted upon the basis of 
faith, while reason, proof, evidence, etc. must be offered before a person 
is expected to accept the conclusions of philosophy. For sample, in 
theology the doctrine of the Trinity is not to be debated on rational 
grounds, it precludes scientific findings; proof, scientific or philosophi- 
cal, is unnecessary since its acceptance is on faidi. The same attitude 
of faith holds true for the doctrine entailing the existence of God, but 
in philosophy of religion, nothing is granted without rational justifica- 
tion; acceptance is forthcoming only when warranted on the basis of 
proof, evidence beyond mere faith or revelation. 

2, The Scope of PMUmphy of ReUgfm. The realm encompassed by 
the study of philosophy of religion is principally: (a) the ^dstence and 
nature of God, (b) the existence and nature of the human spirit (soul), 
(c) the problem of immortality, (d) the problem of natural evil; closely 
related to these are: (e) the question of miracles, and (f) the question 
as to the validity or efficaciousness of prayer. The study of theology 
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spans mudi more, iadading among those subjects listed, others, such 
as: (a) Chiistology, the study of Jesus as the Cflirist; (b) soteriology, the 
study of the soul’s salvation; (c) eschatology, the study of the end of 
the world; etc. 

Various areas of philosophy of religion are referred to as problems, 
yet not necessarily with the connotation diat these are inscmitable, 
problems without solution, such as a murder mystery which remains 
unsolved, but problem in die strict sense of the word, signifying a ques- 
tion which is proposed for solution. In the light of this definition, philos- 
ophy of religion is confronted with six major problems: (1) The Problem 
of God, (2) The Problem of Immortality, (3) The Problem of the Soul 
(Human Spirit), (4) The Problem of Evil, (5) The Problem of Miracles, 
(6) The Problem of Prayer. Although other legitimate areas covered 
within the scope of philosophy of religion exist, these six predominate; 
and among the sis, the Problem of God, Soul, and Immortality are of 
paramount importance. 

3. Conceptions of God. Farhaps the chief issue confronting philosophy 
of religion at the present time is the nature, concept, or definition of 
God; at present; the problem is not so much: Does God exist? as. What 
do you mean when you use the term God? 

Currently, a number of concepts have been accumulated regarding 
the nature of Gcxi, some of which date back to the dawn of human 
thou^t. Among them are: (1) "Polytheism, the belief in many gods (and 
goddesses); according to this conc^t, God has been personified into 
a specific particular value, such as, the god of fertility, love, eta (2) 
Henoiheism, from the Gred^ meaning one-God, but in practice it need 
not exclude belief in otha: gods, thou^ usually adherents of Henothe- 
ism distinguish one God frnm among the rest as supreme, such as the 
Hebrew God, Jahwe, and the Gredc God, Zeus. (3) Monotheism is the 
bdief in a supreme personal creator, a divine spirit, who is the source 
of all value. Monoheism and (4) Theism are terms used synonymously, 
Monoheism being employed when emphasis on die oneness of God is 
desired, such as in differentiating this concept from Polytheism. Theism, 
a special form of Monotheism, defines God as spirit, or conscious mind, 
with particular stress on the personal nature of Cod; God, the supreme 
person, is hnmanent both in physical nature and in values; he is both 
the source of all value (axiogenesis) and the conserver of value (axioso- 
teria). 

(5) Pantheism is the belief that God is the whole of reality, all which 
exists is God and God is all that exists, including vegetation such as 
trees, minaals such as rocks, and persons. Found among outstanding 
Pandieists are Hegel, Spinoza, Royce, Parmenides, Plotinus, and adher- 
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ents of Hinduism in their acceptance of the Pantheistic teachings of the 
Upanishads. 

(6) Agnostic Realism, the belief that God is die unknowable source 
of all Being, finds its adherent in Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), who in 
his First Principles (1862), speaks of God as The UnknowcAle, meaning 
by it that although some form of God exists, the particulars regarding 
his nature are not within the range of human knowledge. He writes; 
“Very likely there will ever remain a need to give shape to drat indefinite 
sense of an Ultimate Existence, which forms the basis of our intelligence. 
We shall always be imder the necessity of contemplating it as some 
form of thought, however vague. And we shall not err in doing this so 
long as we treat every notion we thus frame as merely a symbol. Perhaps 
the constant formation of such symbols and constant rejection of th^n 
as inadequate, may be h^eafter, as it has hitherto been, a means of 
discipline. Perpetually to construct ideas requiring the utmost stretch 
of oirr faculties, and perpetually to find that such ideas must be aban- 
doned as futile imaginations, may realize to us more fully dian any other 
course, the greatness of that which we vainly strive to grasp. By con- 
tinually seeking to know and being continually thrown back with a 
deepened conviction of the impossibility of knowing, we may keep alive 
the consciousness that it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest 
duty to regard that through which aU t-bingg exist as The Unknowable!' ^ 

(7) Humanism, the belief that God is human aspiration for ideals 
and values, stems from Auguste Comte (1759-1857), the Father of Posi- 
tivism, who repudiated belief in all forms of ultimate force, both phonal 
in the form of God or gods, and impersonal ones in the form of scientific 
forces or realities such as gravity, energy, etc. God, le grande itre (the 
grand being), is humanity; man’s highest aspirations, the best in man, 
becomes God. Prominent among modem Humanists are: John Dew^, 
Max C. Otto, Boy Wood Sellars, and Corliss Lamont. 

(8) Impersoned Idealism, a concept whidi identifies God with ideal 
values, resembles some of tire views previously expressed, especially 
Humanism, but differs from them by emphasizmg the bdief that values 
are more tha n man’s hipest aspirations, they possess an objective «ds- 
tence of their own, sui generis. For this group, ideal principles, both 
universally valid and objective, constitute God. 

(9) Deism, the belief that a transcendent God has divorced himsdf 
from the universe which he has created, was common dmhrg the period 
of the Enli^temnent, and was popular with many of tire forefathers of 
our country, such as, J^erson, Paine, etc., but supporters of tiiis view 
rapidly dwindled in number witir the appearance of Twentieth Century 

1 Chapter V, Section 31« 
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sdeiice, particularly with the devastating blow dealt it by the Theory 
of Evolution which regards the world as yet in the making. Deists pro- 
pound an “absentee God” who, after having created tlie world like a 
machine, which once begun is capable of running on its own mechanism, 
withdraws himself from his creation, never to interfere with it again. 
Whatever God intended to do, he did, and it is up to man to acquaint 
himself with the laws of God which are the laws of the universe, thereby 
enhancing his own existence; in this sense, ‘God helps those who help 
themselves.* 

(10) Deistic Supematuralism^ the belief that God is the supernatural 

revealer of values, difiFers markedly from Deism in maintaining that 
although God transcends the universe, at times he enters it to grant a 
revelation or suspend the laws of nature to perform a miracle, but God 
is totally other and distinct from the world which is his creation. This 
view is shared by contemporary Protestant Fundamentalists, and finds 
its roots in Martin Luther (1483-1546), John Calvin (1509-1564), Soren 
Kierkegaard (1813-1855), and Contemporary Neo-Orthordoxists such 
as, Karl Barth (1886- ). 

( 11 ) Religious Naturalism, the belief that God is the tendency found 

in nature which supports or produces values, nature’s tendency to strive 
toward perfection, is principally found among adherents of Evolutionary 
Naturalism, such as, C. Lloyd Morgan’s (1852-1936) emergent evolu- 
tion, Samuel Alexander’s (1859-1938) nisus toward Deity, and Henry 
Nelson Wieman (1884- ) who terms God “the growth of meaning 

and value in the world ” 

(12) Panentheism, the belief that God interpenetrates all that exists 

without necessarily being the object in which God is immanent, differs 
from Pantheism which identifies God with the entire world of reality. 
The former regards God as immanent in the world, while the latter 
makes God all that exists, one and the same entity. Among contemporary 
Panentheists are to be found: Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947), 
Albert Schweitzer (1875- ), Edgar SheflSeld Brightman (1884-1953). 

As the above enumeration of concepts testifies, a dichotomous division 
of belief pertaining to God’s existence into either the class of Theism 
or Atheism is insufBcient, today’s question is not primarily whether or 
not a person believes in the existence of God, rather it is a question of 
defining one’s term as to the nature of Cod. 
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Of the three principal religious values, God is undoubtedly one, and 
if not the paramount one, it is because he is rivalled by the values 
immortahty and soul. Proof of this fact is easily determined merely b> 
inquiring of a person which of the three he most prizes, prefers to be 
true over all others, if one and only one were to be true. The ma]‘orit> 
of indiriduals would probably select immortality of human personality 
since the mere existence of God does not in itself guarantee diat the 
soul will survive to immortality, though it would follow predicatec 
on the premise of a good God. St. Paul, aware of this matter, registered 
his preference for the immortality of the human personality; he argued. 
“If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
also vain ... If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of aB 
men most miserable.” ^ Without immortality it appears that the lustrt 
of many concomitant values diminish, if they do not completely perish 
and for some persons, the value of morality and God fall into this cate- 
gory. Some persons question the value of being moral if there is nc 
future life in the offing; they query: Why be moral, if there is no life 
beyond the grave? 

Later, it will be learned that one of the strongest arguments for im- 
mortahty is the existence of a good God; some philosophers are of the 
opinion that in order to prove immortality, it is necessary merely tc 
prove the existence of a good God, and the rest logically follows from 
such premises, thus is found the added necessity or importance of prov- 
ing the existence of God, and the fiurther fact of the logical cohering 
of religious values. 

A Synopsis of Froofs for GocCs Existence. 

Among arguments advanced in bdialf of die existence of God wil 
generally be found: (1) the Ontologicd Argumeni which seeks to prove 

^1 Corinthians 15:14,19. 
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God’s existence by the fact that the concept, God, is universally im- 
bedded in the mind of man; (2) the Aetiological Argument which at- 
tempts to prove God’s existence by the necessity of our contingent world 
requiring a First Cause; (3) the Cosmological Argument which relies 
upon design inherent in the world as indicating the necessity of a 
designer; (4) the Teleological Argument which predicates the existence 
of God on the presence of purpose in the world; up to and including 
the period of Enlightenment, this argument sought to prove purpose in 
the universe by design, tire utility of objects in the world; but since the 
introduction of the Theory of Evolution, purpose is based upon the 
inherent pattern whidr the course of evolution appears to be assuming 
from lower forms of existence to higher, as poetically depicted in Alfred, 
Lord Teimyson’s (1850-1892) In Memorkan: 

That God, which ever lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event. 

To which the whole creation moves. 

Others are: (5) the Axtologiccd Argument which bases the proof of 
God’s existence on tiie presence of values in a world of facts, goodness 
in a naturalistic universe, ideals in a world of things, the existence of 
morality in a nonmoral nature; (6) the ArOhropologiad Argument, an 
argiunent which seeks to postulate God’s existence on facts of human 
nature, such as moral agency, intdligence, goodness, self-consciousness, 
will, etc.; (7) the Epistemological Aliment which finds evidence for 
God’s edstence in a meaningful universe, a world which can be under- 
stood, scientifically interpreted, which responds to the reason of man 
because it is itself rational, made rational by a Supreme Mind; (8) the 
BeU^UhEmpiricdl Agument which finds God active in the life of man, 
not only in the life of the mystic, but all mankind, for man in every age 
and in every society practices some form of rdigion. 

A. THE ATHEISTIC POSITION 

Before discussing arguments for the existence of God in detail, it may 
be well to consider the negative side of the issue, the Atheistic stand. 
A littie later in these ddiberations, classical arguments propounded by 
certain outstanding Atheists, will be treated, but for the time being, 
attrition will be concentrated on specific t 3 rpes of arguments for Athe- 
ism. By argument is not meant heated discussion, emotive diatribe, but 
proof advanced in behalf of a given position, either pro or con, dis- 
passionatdy offered and with the support of evidence logically grounded. 
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!• A Chaotic Universe (Not Cosmos, but Chaos) 

The strongest argument for Atheism is one entertained by some per- 
sons that the world instead of being a cosmos, an orderly universe, is 
a chaos, void of meaning and significance. Curiously, this argument is 
not often advanced in support of the Atheist's cause, perhaps the reason 
being that in the process of eliminating the significance of life and the 
world, a person would be concomitantly attacking science. Science, such 
as the discovery of a new law as well as its other findings, is a reaffirma- 
tion of the fact of order inherent in the world; consequently, an offensive 
attack launched by an Atheist using this avenue of approach would at 
the same time be an attack on science. Atheists in academic circles sel- 
dom, if ever, attack science, for they prefer to fancy themselves scientifi- 
cally inclined, or even defenders of science against religion which some 
of them view as hostile to scientific enterprise; but it is erroneous to 
suppose that scientists are at enmity with, or indifferent to, religion, 
and that religious persons reciprocaffy retaliate. 

This argument for Atheism, the contention that the world is a mean- 
ingless chaos, is shared, among others, by a number of Atheistic Exis- 
tentialists, but it would be grossly inaccurate to conclude that all 
Existentialists are Atheists, or even that the majority of them are; for 
many of them, and if Neo-orthodoxists were included among them, it 
would be safe to say that the majority of them, are not Atheists. 

Surprisingly, the man chosen to represent this argument, the one who 
best formulated it, William Shakespeare (1564-1616), was not an Exis- 
tentialist, though he has been called that occasionally. Not that William 
Shakespeare believed in this argument, nor even that he was an Atheist, 
but that he formulated the argument, and appropriately enough in the 
estimation of many, placed it in the mouth of a fool: 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiots fuU cf sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing.^ 

If you believe that the world in which we live is so compleldy devoid 
of all intelligence and meaning that it appears to be the handiwork of 

^Macbeth, Act V, Scene V. 
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an idiots that life is sheer madness not worth the trouble of living out 
one’s existence, then your feelings are sympathetic to and yoxir thoughts 
allied with this point of view; accordingly. Atheism is the only conclu- 
sion at which you can logically arrive. On the other hand, if you believe 
that life is worth living, that it does possess meaning, thus has value, 
then you are convinced without the necessity of our going through the 
logicd steps of the Teleological Argument (and as it will be developed 
herein, the Cosmological Argument) for God’s existence. 

Criticism of the Argument from Chaos, 

The chief weakness of the foregoing argument for Atheism based 
on the chaotic nature of the universe is that it repudiates the signifi- 
cance of science as well as the belief in God. If the world is meaningless, 
then how is it possible for scientists to extract any meaning from it as 
they consistently, and vdth unfailing regularity, do, for such is the 
meaning of laws of science. Daily, new scientific discoveries and laws 
are brought to light, because the scientist has faith that his eJQForts 
expended daily, without any guaranteed promise of results, will never- 
theless prove rewarding, that is to say, he believes that one day he will 
discover or conquer that which he set out to do because the world is 
pregnant with meaning. For example, a scientist such as Dr. Salk was 
not given any promise (except that the universe is meaningful) that 
man could find a vaccine which would control polio, yet he was of the 
conviction that one day he, or some other scientist, would discover the 
rationale which would give him the control. Actually, as Alfred North 
Whitehead has asserted, men of science exercise more faith than others, 
including men of religion, because they never know, except on faith, 
that they will succeed, and by virtue of this faith they are confident 
that the particular scientific law of which they are in search is available; 
the only remaining task is to seek it out. It is as if these scientists were 
assured of the providence of God, that is, they are confident that God 
has provided that which they need, such as, laws of causation, elements 
necessary to effect cures, etc., and consequently they go in search of 
them. If the world were not orderly, science would be impossible; in 
such a chaotic world H2O would make water at one time and acid or 
arsenic at another; it would prove healthful to man at one time and 
poisonous at another. 

To prove that the world is chaotic would not only disprove the exis- 
tence of God, but would prove the existence of a supernatural devil 
who experiences diabolic delight in his madness; however, he would 
not be an idiot, as Shakespeare proposed, but a *mad scientist,’ provided 
that expression is meaningful. 
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2« “Foxhoue Beugion^ 

TTiere are no Atheists in foxholes’ has become a fairly common expres- 
sion, one growing out of World War II, particularly from the South 
Pacific Theatre of activity where often it was necessary to dig little 
holes into the groTind which resembled foxholes into which a service 
man could leap for safety during surprise enemy aircraft attacks. Some- 
times these men in foxholes found themselves in the unhappy predica- 
ment either of sharing the hole with snakes, rats, etc. which were there, 
or of leaving to face the strafing of bullets or bombings by enemy 
airplanes. Under such agonizing and terrifying situations, some of these 
men in desperation woxdd turn to prayer to God; occasionally for the 
first time in their lives they found themselves in intense prayer. Some of 
the prayers were in the form of propositions, wherein it was promised 
that if God spared the life of the individual in question, in return he 
would repay the deed in some manner, such as, a life in service to his 
fellow man or in service to God directly by entering the clergy. In a 
number of cases, these war veterans returned successfully, assmred that 
God was with them and directly responsible for their safety; conse- 
quently, they fulfilled their promises to God in the way they deemed 
most suitable. 

The Atheistic argument is that all religion is generated similarly, 
through fear. If man did not sense fear, he would not be reUgious; in 
his fear, he creates his God or gods. It is fundamentally the view that 
religion grew out of humble beginnings of fear, superstition, magic, 
etc., therefore belief in the existence of God must be false. This argu- 
ment against religion is one which is favored by Soviet Communists. 

Criticism of the Argument from Fear. 

The error of the foregoing argument lies in assuming that merely by 
tracing an argument to its humble beginnings is valid proof of its false- 
hood, in other words, this argument commits the genetic fallacy. Logi- 
cally, it is irrelevant how a person comes to believe in God, the relevant 
question is: Does God exist? not the causes of belief. Of interest 
particularly to the psychologist are the various steps involved in a per- 
son’s becoming religious, or coming to the specific belief in God, but 
the thesis whi^ remains before us for consideration is, Does God exist? 
not. How do we come to believe in this concept? In Kke manner, to 
show how a person falls away from believing in God, that is, the steps 
involved in how one lapses into Atheism, does not disprove Atheism 
either. Logically, an individual must prove the thesis under discussion. 
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not create a substitute, a toy soldier at which to shoot, then assume he 
has destroyed the argument presented for consideration. 

In condusion, it may be added that it is a pity that some persons 
come to believe in God through fear, and that it would be much more 
satisfactory to be prompted by love; but the particular road which a 
parson has travelled to a given belief is logically irrelevant, and is not 
admissable as proof. 


3. *Up From the Apes” 

(The Argoment Based on the Theory of EvonimoN) 

An argument which has wsined in popularity, one stemming from 
the findings of Darwinian Evolution, is that man descended from one 
of the primates, such as the ape. This argumaat has fallen into disrepute 
owing to several factors, such as, modifications which have taken place 
within the Theory of Evolution. Since scientists have been unable to 
substantiate or corroborate as facts, gradual changes from lower species 
to hi^er, substitute theories have been offered by a number of Evolu- 
tionary philosophers subsequent to Darwin, among whom are found: 
C. Lloyd Morgan (1852-1936) whose theory of Emergent Evolution 
(1922-1923) indicated that, not gradual, but emergent, new and unpre- 
dictable qualities make thdr appearance by virtue of a power operating 
in the universe Samuel Alexander (1859-1938) whose Space, Time, and 
Diety (1920) argues Aat a nisus towards Deity is operative in the evo- 
lutionary process moving upwards to more complex and hi^er forms 
of life in an inseparable space-lime world; Henri Bergson (1859-1941) 
who contended that a Creatioe Evolution (1907) is transpiring. The 
Darvranian Theory of Evolution begs the question as to why there should 
be any evolution whatever, the survival of the fit is inexplicable divorced 
from the doctrine of the arrival of the fit. These three men: Morgan, 
Alexander, and Bergson, fully cognizant of this deficiency in Darwin- 
ianism, offered their supplementary and vital explanations: Morgan, in 
his Emergent Evolution; Al^cander, in his nisus towards Deity; and 
Bergson ecplains the matter by postulating a vital impulse (Elan Vital), 
whose role is the direction of the evolutionary process, the work of God. ^ 
Without the necessary impetus, postulated by the above men, the evo- 
lutionary process would have been rendered inoperative. 

The Argument for God Based on ihe Theory of Evolution. 

The Theory of Evolution, which at its inception was prematurely 
concluded by many to be an argument for Atheism, turned out to be 

^ For an addittonal and eatended discussioa on this topic; see ‘Titalism” in Part VI. 
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an argument favoring the existence of God. Evolution, per se, explains 
nothing as it stands; it necessitates an interpretation, an explanation for 
its process, and still more for its upward progress; this explanation has 
been furnished by the above three mentioned men in terms of a princi- 
ple; the activity of Deity is intimated. The Theory of Evolution merely 
records the process, the path which evolution assumes, the operation 
or activity of God; thus to show how God does a thing does not prove 
that he is not doing it; on the contrary, his existence is actually being 
proved. For example, to describe how an architect-builder constructs a 
building, step by step, does not prove that he did not build it, or that 
it was constructed on its own, but contrariwise, it proves the existence 
of an architect-builder. 

William Carruth poetically illustrates the point under discussion in 
his ‘Each in His Own Tongue:** 

A fire mist and a planet, -- 
A crystal and a cell, — 

A jelly-fish and a saurian. 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 

Then a sense of law and beauty. 

And a face turned from the dod, — 

Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 

4. God, the Product of Anthropomorphic Thinking 

Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), among others, offers the argument that 
God is the product of man's thinking; man's need of God caused him to 
construct a superhuman Being, a great father God, the transference of 
a father-image. It is not as the Bible asserts: “God made man in his own 
image;** but rather that man made God in man's own image, and the 
passage of time inverted the statement. Anthropomorphism means to 
conceive of God with human qualities, ascribing human characteristics 
to God, a Being who is other than merely human. Anthropomorphism, 
strictly speaking, signifies the ascription of human traits to anything 
nonhuman, not merely God. Ruskin defined anthropomorphic thinking 
as committing the pathetic fallacy, referring to the ocean as the ‘angry 
sea,’ whereas persons become angry, not seas. 

Criticism of the Anthropornorphio Argument. 

Anthropomorphism is not committed by alluding to qualities shared 
both by men and nonhuman beings, but only when a person ascribes 
what is a peculiarly human trait to nonhumans. For example, humans 
are sexual beings, but to ascribe sex feelings to certain animals does not 
entail the pathetic fallacy. Actually, man can conceive of nothing which 
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is completely divorced from all human characteristics, for he cannot 
escape human experiences: he sees, hears, reasons, understands, etc. 
as a human being. We are creatures caught inescapably in Ralph Barton 
Perry's “Ego Centric Predicament;” ^ furthermore, it appears that Charles 
Sanders Peirce was right in his assertion that we must either plead 
Skepticism, reality as unknowable, or else escape by finding reasonable 
anthropomorphisms, John Fiske is correct in his contention “that the 
total elimination of anthropomorphism from the idea of God abolishes 
the idea itself,” - All human reason to some degree has anthropomorphic 
aspects regarding it, hence to use it against Theism would open the 
argument to using it against all reasoning, scientific or otherwise. More- 
over, if God's nature is personal, as Theists believe, then to predicate 
it of God would be to assert a truth, and it would then become irrele- 
vant to raise anthropomorphism as an objection. 

5, Who Made God? 

Occasionally, a person will query, Tf God created aU things, then; 
Who made God?' This question as phrased commits the fallacy of com- 
pound questions (poisoning the wells), and in its logical structure is 
related to questions, such as, ‘Have you stopped passing bad checks?’ 
What have you done with my unicorn horses?' These questions, both 
meaningless and based on unwarranted premises, assume the logical 
explanation of prior questions; for example, the one referring to checks 
assumes a person known to have been passing bad checks, while the 
other assumes the existence of unicorn horses without warrant. Who 
made God? assumes a prior question has been raised and satisfactorily 
answered, the question being: Ts God made?' and the answer found to 
be in the aflBrmative, thus entitling us to proceed further with the appro- 
priate question: Who made him?' 

To analyze this question, ‘Who made God?' yields results which show 
it to be a meaningless question ridden with contradiction. Who implies 
an antecedent, the antecedent being either God or that which is other 
than God (let us term it Non-God). If it is God, then what we have 
asserted is: ‘God made God,' which is tantamount to saying that God 
is self-created, which accords with the view of many that God is a 
self-existent Being. On the other hand, if we hypothesize: ‘Non-God 
made God,' this would imply that the Being we called Non-God is 
really the ultimate and genxiine God who made the creature we sup- 
posed to be God. 

Later, this matter will be dealt with once again in an argument 

1 See the discussion of the “Ego Centric Predicament” in Part VI. 

2 John Fidc^ The Idea of God (Boston: Houghton Mifibn Co., 1885), 135. 
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advanced by William Paley who maintains that God is necessar\^ as a 
First Cause, and to postulate the world as ultimate is unsatisfactory 
because it would be like a chain of links, to regard the chain as infinite 
is to commit the fallacy of begging the question, since as a chain of ten 
links cannot be suspended in air unsupported, neither can one with an 
infinite number of links. However, what is predicated of contingent 
objects, such as links of a chain, does not hold true of the noncontingent, 
spiritual, God. 

6. Naive Realism — Seeing Is Believing ( Show Me God ) 

There are those who appeal to Naive Realism as their criterion of 
truth, thus taking the attitude, Tm from hfissouri, I must be shown 
before I believe/ The argument is: Tf God exists, then let me see him, 
otherwise I refuse to believe in his existence.' Little do many of the 
adherents of this argument realize that the proof which they require 
for God's existence is not the same which they require in order to believe 
in other matters, such as the realities of science. These same Naive 
Realists are not shown: Torse power,' "atoms,' ‘x-ray,’ etc., vet %itey 
accept them without requiring the test of Naive Realism, seeing is 
believing/ 

Criticism of the Argument based on Navbe^ 

The argument: ‘God does not exist because Rewcanne«Klie--o^ is 
the most feeble of those heretofore encountered, for it rests on the weak 
foundation that the test of truth is sense observation, and that things 
are in reality precisely as they are sensed, things are as they appear to 
the senses. Yet, we know very well that this is not the case: A white spot 
painted on a wheel appears as a circle when the wheel is spinning, but 
we know the circle to be merely illusory. 

Knowledge in science is based on thought, not merely that which is 
sensed, as is evidenced by the fact that animals have every sense which 
man possesses, yet science is conspicuously absent in the animal king- 
dom, indicating the fact that science is more than mere sense observa- 
tion, sense verification, and that a human quality other than sense is 
required for scientific knowledge. The human quality in question, man's 
intelligence, logical reasoning, should likewise be appealed to in proving 
the existence of God. 

7. The Psychological Atheist 

By the psychological Atheist is meant a person who for psychological 
factors, reasons other than logical ones, rejects belief in the existence 
of God. There are a wide variety of types of psychological Atheists, 
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but they share in conunon the fact that emotive factors, subconscious 
feelings, constitute the motivation for their disavowal of God’s existence. 
For example, there are a number of persons who argue that God cannot 
possibly exist becatise an individual of their acquaintance, an evil, sinis- 
ter, vicious person, attends church regularly, and if persons of that type 
believe in God, then they will have nothing to do with religion, reason- 
ing: “How could God, if he existed, permit such persons to go un- 
punished?* 

Criticism of Psychologfcdl Atheism. 

An argument, such as that presented above, is hardly worth refuting, 
but it must be acknowledged that many persons, and it would not be 
suiprising if a statistic were imcovered to prove that the majority of 
Atheists, particularly those of the militant and aggressive t5q»e, were 
from the ranks of ‘psychological’ Atheism. Philosopliically, and by that 
term is particularly meant logical objectivity, all that can be said in 
respect to the psychological Atheist is that he needs a psychiatrist, rather 
than someone with whom he can debate the issue philosophically. How- 
ever, in order to avoid being accused of committing the genetic or 
ad hominem fallacy in this regard, it need merely be mentioned that 
evil persons may believe in God as well as good ones; who is to judge 
whidi of us is good or evil, and on what relative scale we as individuals 
may be standing? Furthermore, the alleged evil person may not be 
going unpunished by God, and even if he were not punished, he, 
more than a good person, needs the enviroiunent of a church which 
encourages morality. 

8. Kabl Mabx — • Belioion as the Opium of the Masses 

Marxism repudiates rdigious values including belief in the e-ristBpoft 
of God on various grounds, but particularly based on the argument 
that religion serves as a police force or the opium of the people. "Religi- 
ous distress is at the same time the expression of real distress and the 
protest against real distress. Religion is Ae si^ of the oppressed creature, 
the h^trt of a heartless world, just as it is Ae spirit of a spiritless situa- 
tion. It is the opium of the people. The abolition of religion as the 
illusory happiness of die people is required for their real happiness. 
The demand to give up the illusions about its condition is the demand 
to give up a condition which needs Ulusions. The criticism of religion 
is therefore in endyryo the criticism of the vale of woe, die halo of 
which is religion.”^ Marx regards religion as merely the tool of the 

» Karl Marx, CotaribtOion to the CritUpe of Hegd’s PhOosophy of Biela (Moscow. 
Foreign Languages Publishing House). 
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denying the existence of religiotis values on such feeble grounds. To 
reject religion as false because it functions as a police force, because 
it encourages people to obey the law rather than rise up in violent revolt, 
is not to the detriment of organized religion, but to its credit; organized 
religion should be praised for its beneficial influence of encouraging 
citizens to obey the laws of their respective communities. 

The objection of Marx to the effect that religious beliefs are the 
opium of the people is an assertion too sweeping to be factually sup- 
ported by the data of religious experience. Many social reformers, whose 
major impetus is religiously onented, certainly must be finding religion 
a ‘thorn in the flesh,’ rather than the pleasant insensuous effect of opium. 
For many persons, religion is an effort, a sacrifice which although 
willingly accepted, is nonetheless, remote from pleasantries which 
are akin to the effects of opium. 

In conclusion, it may be added ibat to assert religion to be the opium 
of the people or a poUce force is irrelevant, for by so doing, Marx has 
neither proved nor disproved the existence of God nor of any other 
religious value; he has not as yet treated the thesis. 

9. Sigmund Fbeud — Reugion as an Illusion, a Father Complex, 
AND AN Obsessional Neurosis 

Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) dismisses religion as an illusion, ideas 
spa\vned to alleviate man’s intolerable condition and helpless existence. 
Religious ideas are generated in the childhood of the race of man 
as well as in the life of each individual man. “Culture creates these 
reUgious ideas,” creates them to humanize a seemingly hostile nature, 
and to bring her under man’s command. 

In Totem and Tabu (1913), Freud develops the idea that religion 
is a son-father relationship in which God is the exalted father, thus 
bringing us to the root of religion, namely, religion as the longing for 
a father, a father who will compensate for human weaknesses, a fadier 
to whom a person may transfer helplessness. Religion is, therefore, a 
father complex, the projection or objectification of the father need or 
desire which is in us. It is not diflElcult to understand that to a young 
child his father appears to have all of the valuable characteristics which 
religious persons ascribe to God: to a child, his father can do anything 
(comparable to the omnipotence of God), to a child, his father is always 
present when needed (the omnipresence of God). Accordingly, as a 
diild grows to adolescence and manhood, he discovers that he has 
been disillusioned regarding the true nature of his father; the faith 
which was initially bestowed on his father is withdrawn from him, 
then either left floating as an uncomfortable floating faith or in time is 
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grounded in a Being capable and worthy of his high confidence; thus 
such a person creates an illusion, a God, in which he can place this 
faith. Such is the explanation of God as a father complex. 

Freud discusses the father complex at length in Totem and Tabu, 
but summarizes it concisely in The Future of an Illusion (1927): "Now 
when a child grows up and finds that he is destined to remain a child 
forever, and that he can never do without protection against unknown 
and mighty powers, he invests these with the traits of the father-figure; 
he creates for himself the gods, of whom he is afraid, whom he seeks 
to propitiate, and to whom he nevertheless entrusts the task of pro- 
tecting him. Thus the longing-for-the-father explanation is identical with 
the other, the need for protection against the consequences of human 
weakness; the child’s defensive reaction to his helplessness gives the 
characteristic features to the adult’s reaction to his own sense of help- 
lessness, i.e. the formation of religion.” ^ The father complex is found 
to be at the root of the need for religion. 

The illusions of religion must be rationalizations, doctrines which 
are claimed to be above reason, beyond its jurisdiction, yet inwardly 
known and felt, though not necessarily comprehended. Religion is 
a philosophy of ‘as if,’ a make-believe, a fiction, a religious fairy tale. 
Religious beliefs “are illusions, fulfillments of the oldest, strongest and 
most insistent wishes of mankind; the secret of their strength is the 
strength of these wishes. We know already that the terrif3dng eflFect 
of infantile helplessness aroused the need for protection — protection 
through love — which the father relieved, and that the discovery that 
this helplessness would continue through the whole of life made it 
necessary to cling to the existence of a father — but this time a more 
powerful one. Thus the benevolent rule of divine providence allays 
our anxiety in face of life’s dangers, the establishment of a moral world 
order ensures the fulfillment of the demands of justice, which within 
human culture have so often remained xmfulfilled, and the prolongation 
of earthly existence by a future life provides in addition the local and 
temporal settings for these wish-fulfilments.” These wish fulfillments 
stem from the father complex arising out of childhood, and are illusions, 
but an illusion is not necessarily false, unreal. Beliefs are defined as 
illusions when their wish-fulfillment factor dominates a person’s motiva- 
tion, while at the same time ignoring its connection, or lack of it, with 
reality. “Thus we call a belief an illusion when wish-fulfilment is 
a prominent factor in its motivation, while disregarding its relations 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations in this section on Freud are from his The 
Future of an Illusion, tr. WJD. Robson-Scott (New York; Liveri^t Publishmg 
Corporation, 1953). 
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to reality, just as the illusion itself does... Of the reality value of 
most of them we cannot judge; just as diey cannot be proved, neither 
can they be refuted.” Religious values are illusions which cannot be 
proved, wish-fulfillments which would be pleasant if true; a good God 
responsible for creation, a benevolent providence such as a moral 
world order, and a future life is something anyone would wish for him- 
self, accordingly these are wish-fulfillments and illusions. 

Freud has also postulated in “Obsessive Actions and Religious Prac- 
tices” (1907), that religion is a universal obsessional neurosis, but later 
he assesses religion to be more than merely that, yet as men must be 
freed from a neurosis, th^ must also be saved from religion. Character- 
istic symptoms of an obsessional neurosis^ (those pertinent to the 
present discussion) are: atoning for one’s sins, performing rituals, al- 
though rationally meaningless, but done nevmithdiess for the sake of 
peace of mind. Freud believes that the mind of a child has been 
psychologically poisoned so that as an adult he is unable to cope with 
reality without psychological intoxicants such as religious illusions. 

A person “not suffering from neurosis, will need no intoxicant to 
deadaa it.” Freud grants that life’s vicissitudes can make a person feel 
utterly helpless, but he must not remain a child forever, and must 
face up to the hostile world properly weaned from childhood, weaned 
from a warm and conofortable home. Freud asserts that the entire pur- 
pose of The Future of an Illusion is to portray the nature and possi- 
bility of proper education, “education to reality” as he terms it, to 
train a person to face life and its harsh realities without the ‘crutch’ 
of religion’s illusions. “Religion is a childhood neurosis,” a phase in the 
life of mankind which will eventually be overcome in the same marmer 
that children overcome theirs; religion is an infantile stage in the life 
of the human race. 

Freud concedes that everyone has illusions to some extent, but the 
religious person’s illusions are depended upon to such an extent that 
once discredited, his whole world collapses, while the rest of us who 
ke^ our illusions limited can afford to be disillusioned without serious 
damage. Freud argues: “Note the difference between your attitude to 
illusions and mine. You have to defend the religious illusion with all 
your mi^t; if it were discredited— and to be sure it is sufficiently 

^As used here^ the obsessional neurosis indudes the compulsive neurosis, and 
die diaracteristics listed here are typical, not of the obsessional, but of die compul- 
sive neurosis, when die two are treated as separate msJadies. Many psychologists, fd- 
lowing Freud, ccmsider the two to be one and die same adment, and identify their 
diagnosis fy die prevailing symptoms, as to whether the neurosis is to be designated 
obsessioDal or cosiqpulslve. 
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menaced — then your world would collapse, there would be nothing 
left for you but to despair of everj'thing, of culture and of the future 
of mankind. From this bondage I am, we are, free. Since we are pre- 
pared to renounce a good part of our infantile wishes, we can bear it 
if some of our expectations prove to be illusions.” Perhaps the moral 
Freud seeks to propound is: ‘Keep your God httle and your disappoint- 
mraits will also be little.’ 

Assessment of Freudian Objections to Religion. 

Directing our attention to a criticism of the Freudian repudiation of 
religion, it may be said, without proceeding further, that Freud commits 
a glaring genetic fallacy. Logically, it makes no difference how a person, 
or for that matter mankind, comes to believe in religious values, of 
God, soul, immortality; provided the belief is true. The confronting 
task is to prove or disprove the thesis: God exists, the soul exists, or 
that there is an eternal life; not where do these ideas come from, but 
whether they are true is of primary interest. It may be of major interest 
to the psychologist how beliefs are generated, and it may even engage 
the curiosity of others, including the philosopher, but the issue which 
stands squarely before us, and which cannot be dismissed with merely 
furnishing the source of ideas, is the validity of ideas. 

The following is offered as an illustration of the foregoing objection: 
Logically, nothmg necessarily exempts the mad man from uttering 
truth; we cannot say that the statement of a lunatic or of any other 
psydiotic who enters the room shouting, “HoO is water, and 2 -f 2 = 4,” 
is false, simply because a psychotic uttered it. Logically, the source 
of ideas is irrelevant, despite our interest in the mode of their emergence; 
the logical issue is: Does God exist? not tohere did the idea originate. 

To designate religious values as illusions, father complexes, wish- 
fulfillments, neuroses, etc., is to evade the issue, since they concdvably 
can be true, despite the presence of Freudian s^ptoms; for example, 
God in my particular circumstances may be both a father complex and 
a wish-fulfillment, but the fact that God exists is independent of the 
presence of these s}miptoms. 

B. AN INTERMEDIARY POSITION: AGNOSTICS AND OTHERS 

Should you inquire of the average person, unacquainted with philoso- 
phy, as to the number of various positions an individual may assume 
in regard to a stand pertaining to the existence of God, he would 
probably reply, two: Theism and Atheism; some would be sufficiently 
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enli^tened to offer three as an answer, adding as the third. Agnosticism, 
a nonconunital position, a state of suspended judgment. Agnosticism, 
a term introduced by Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895), is a stand 
assumed by a person who does not pretend to know whether or not 
God exists, either because he peraonally does not have enough facts 
to wairant a considered judgment, or he believes that facts are un- 
available, not only to himself but others, and those who do take a 
stand are either pretentious, presumptuous, or dogmatic. Some Agnostics, 
as innocent bystanders, observe the debate between Theist and Atheist 
without committing themsdves to either position, while others dogmatic- 
ally insist tliat God is unknowable but that Atheism is equally unknow- 
able; neither ^vill ever become a topic of genuine knowledge now or 
ever. 

Tliere remains yet another group, a nondescript miscellaneous num- 
ber of persons who are neither Theists in the strict sense of the word, 
nor are they Atheists, nor even Agnostics, but a tertium quid that escapes 
classification. Some of them take a very Pragmatic attitude toward the 
matter of religious values, treating them as if true, others accept them 
as of practical value, while some find in them poetic or symbolic value. 
Since logically such arguments cannot be classified as pro or con, it 
was deemed best to establish a new category designated “An Inter- 
mediary Position,” and to include within it the Agnostic’s position as well. 

1. Bertrand Russell — Agnosticism 

Bertrand Russell (1872- ), an Agnostic from his youth, has been 

vitally active in philosophical discussion involving religious values. This 
fact is fairly common to many individuals, philosophers and laymen 
alike; whether or not a person believes in the existence of God, he 
often has an active interest in matters pertaining to Deity’s existence, 
and to the question of immortality. Russell has been an outspoken ad- 
herent of Agnosticism, one who readily and regularly voices his opinions 
respecting religious values, and regarding which he has assumed the 
Agnostic’s position, viz., that God’s existence is not subject to proof. 

Russell adheres to Scientism, the belief ti>at only the scientifically 
verifiable can be validly proved, and it is often accompanied with the 
implication that what is not scientifically verifiable does not exist. There- 
fore, belief in God or any other religious value is unacceptable from the 
standpoint of valid knowledge. “God and immortality, the central dogmas 
of the Christian religion, find no support in science,”^ but from this 
statonent one is not entitled to conclude the opposite, for Russell adds, 

^ Bertrand Russell, What I Belieoe (New York: EJ?. Dutton & Co., 1925). 
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“I do not pretend to prove that there is no God. I equally cannot prove 
that Satan is a fiction. The Christian God may exist; so may the Gods 
of Olympus, or of ancient Egypt, or of Babylon. But no one of these 
hypotheses is more probable than any other: they lie outside the region 
of even probable knowledge, and therefore there is no reason to con- 
sider any of them.” ^ But Russell, however, continues to consider them, he 
cannot avoid them for they possess an irresistible fascination, as he 
confesses in his My Philosophical Development: “My brother-in-law, 
Logan Pearsall Smith, had a set of questions that he used to ask people. 
One of them was, What do you particularly like?’ I replied. ^Mathe- 
matics and the sea, theology and heraldry, the two former because they 
are inhuman, the two latter because they are absurd.’ ” ^ Absurd or not, 
the keen attention Russell devoted to the topic of religious values is 
worthy of that accorded science by a dedicated scientist. 

Russell defines an Agnostic as one who “thinks it impossible to know 
the truth in matters such as God and the future life with which Christian- 
ity and other religions are concerned. Or, if not impossible, at least 
impossible at the present time.” ® He denies that Agnostics are Atheists, 
because an Atheist claims, as does the Theist, that knowledge regarding 
God is available, while the Agnostic suspends judgment, although for 
all practical purposes usually, tihe Agnostic is one with the Atheist. “An 
atheist, like a Christian, holds that we can know whether there is a 
God. The Christian holds that we can know there is a God; the atheist, 
that we can know there is not. The Agnostic suspends judgment, saying 
that there are not suflBcient grounds either for affirmation or for denial. 
At the same time, an Agnostic may hold that the existence of God, 
tibough not impossible, is very improbable; he may hold it so improbable 
that it is not worth considering in practice. In that case, he is not far 
removed from atheism... An Agnostic may think the Christian God 
as improbable as the Olympians; in that case, he is, for practical pur- 
poses, at one with the atheists.” ^ Some Agnostics regard the philosopher s 
God in the same category of Zeus and other gods of the Polytheistic 
ancient Greeks, hence Agnosticism is practically tantamount to Atheism; 
as for Russell, he concedes, “I do not know of any conclusive argu- 
ment against the existence of God.”® 

^Ibid. 

2 Bertrand Russell, My Philosophical Development (New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1959). 

3 Bertrand Russell, Look Magaaane, (Cowles Magazine, Inc. 1953). Reprinted in 
The Religions of America, ed. Leo Rosten, (London: Heinemann). 

^Idem, 

5 Bertrand Russell, “Reply to Criticisms,** in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, 
ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp (Evanston: The Library of Living Phuosophers, 1944), Vol. 
n. 727. 
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As to religious values other than God, the Agnostic may assume a 
variety of positions; for example, regarding the question of the meaning 
of life, the Agnostic does not believe that life has any purpose in general; 
things ‘just happened’ as we find them. 

Russell believes that religion is spawned in fear, ‘terror of the un- 
known,’ the vwsh or need for support similar to that forthcoming from 
an elder brother upon whom a younger may rely. “Fear is the basis of 
the whole frung — fear of the mysterious, fear of defeat, fear of death. 
Fear is the parent of cruelty, and therefore it is no wonder if cruelty and 
religion have gone hand in hand. It is because fear is at the basis of 
those two things.” ^ The road to liberation and enlightenment is science, 
thus the reason science stands in opposition to religion; science is our 
salvation, for it will free us from our craven fears which have paralyzed 
mankin d over numerous generations. 

Evaluation of RusselTs Argument. 

In criticism of Russell’s Agnostic beliefs, it may be said that ascribing 
religion to fear and thereby assuming to have disproved the existence 
of religious values, such as, God, soul, immortality, is to commit the 
genetic error. The maimer in which religion grew, the source from which 
it sprang is irrelevant; to say it grew out of fear and therefore is false, 
is grossly erroneous, for the reason that, if for no other reason, science 
also grew out of fear, but this feet does not discredit contemporary 
science. It is fear that drives us in search of a cure of cancer, fear that 
drives us to explore space so as to prevent our enemies from gaining 
the upper hand, hut because fear is our scientific motivation, does that 
imply that science is false? By the same line of reasoning, to trace rdiigion 
to fear does not rule out its conclusions as valid, and brand them false. 

2. Geoiks Samtayaka. — Beugion as Symbousm and Escaee 
FBOM Beaoty (Practicai. Theism) 

George Santayana (1863-1952), was a brilliant man of letters as 
weU as philosopher, whose exceptional singular mastery of English, a 
language not his native tongue, summons praise of the highest magni- 
tude; from his childhood days he shared the attitude which his parents 
assumed regarding “all religion as a work of human imagination.” This 
low ^eem which he adopted in childhood remained permanently, but 
he rejected the view of his parents and others who leaped to the con- 
clusion that since religion is false, it is therefore bad. He maintained 

^ Bertrand Russdl, Why I Am Nat a ChrisHan, ed. Paul Edwards (London: AUen 
& Unwin; New York: Simon & Sdiuster, 1997). 
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that the work of human imagination, including that stemming from 
religious imagination may indeed be, and unquestionably is, good. 

He relates an interesting episode in early life: “Thus, although I 
learned my prayers and catechism by rote, as was then inevitable in 
Spain, I knew that my parents regarded all religion as a work of 
human imagination; and I agreed, and still agree, with them there. But 
this carried an implication in their minds against which every instinct 
in me rebelled, namely that the works of human imagination are bad. 
No, said I to myself even as a boy: they are good, they alone are good; 
and the rest — the whole real world — is ashes in the mouth.” ^ The 
falsity of religion does not imply its lack of value; on the contrary, 
religion is of utmost value. 

Here we have a very peculiar position of a person who is intellectually 
an Atheist, yet pragmatically very religious. Santayana is religious 
because he maintains religion possesses value; he enjoys it, despite its 
fictitious nature. Perhaps, this view can be defended on the basis that 
the ordinary person who reads novels or attends the theatre fully 
cognizant that the story is fictitious, nevertheless, does not refrain from 
theatre attendance or reading novels. Why? Because he enjoys them, 
they possess value, they are good, they serve as a respite, an escape. 
In the same manner, religion can be defended on the basis that it 
possesses value, is enjoyable, an escape, and worthwhile. 

It is curious that a person can intellectually repudiate belief in religious 
values, yet embrace them devotedly and vigorously in practice. Read the 
talent, the expression, the brilliance, the words, which flow from the 
pen of a religious spirit, though an Athdst: 

0 WORLD, thou choosest not the better parti 
It is not wisdom to be only wise. 

And on the inward vision close the eyes. 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 

Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul^s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That h^ts the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender h^t of faith to shine# 

By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thmldng of the thought divine.^ 

1 George Santayana, *3rief History of My Opinions,'* in Contemporary American 
Philosophy (New York: Macmillan Co., 1930). 

2 George Santayana, Sonnets and Other Verses (New York; Stone and Kimball, 
1894, 1896), 5. 
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What could be more religious, or a greater ©spression of the soul’s 
devotion to religious values? Yet, Santayana would sigh, ‘Alas, if only 
it were true.’ Santayana is a metaphysical Materialist, regarding matter 
only as ultimately real. To him, those things which seem most real, 
the realm of the spiritual, the poetic, the religious, etc. are ultimately 
false, because the opposite, matter, which is known by 'animal instinct’ 
is ultimately real. “Religion has die same original relation to life that 
poetry has; only poetry, which never pretends to literal validity, adds 
a pure value to existence, the value of a liberal imaginative exercise. 
The poetic value of religion would initially be greater than that of 
poetry itself, because religion deals -with higher and more practical 
themes.” ^ 

The value of religion is escape, to carry us to halcyon lands. “Every 
living and healthy religion has a marked idiosyncrasy. Its power consists 
in its special and surprising message and in the bias whidb that revela- 
tion gives to life. The xistas it opens and the mysteries it propounds are 
another world to live in; and another world to live in — whether we 
expect ever to pass wholly into it or no — is what we mean by having 
a religion.” “ Religion is mydiical philosophy, sheer poetry, symbolism; 
and interpreted in this light, it cannot be said to be either true or false. 

Assessment of Santayana's Philosophy of Religion. 

Critically viewing Santayana's philosophical position regarding re- 
ligious values primarily as symbolism, poetry, and as an escape from 
reality, it may be said that it suffers from contradiction. To attempt to 
maintain religious values as good and at the same time to assert they 
are false is not that which a rational individual will accept, yet Santayana 
daims that theoretical religion is false while practical religion is good. 

To postulate that religious values are sheer poetry, symbolism, hence 
an escape from reality is imjustified, for the reason that all escapes are 
not necessarily escapes from reality, and for the additional reason 
that not all persons use religion as an escape, but on the contrary, for 
many persons religion becomes their greatest and harshest fact of 
reality. Many social reformers and moralists are driven relentlessly to 
accomplish what they deem right and just, prompted by religion; such 
men would find respite in being released from demands of religion 
which constitute their severes* pressure in life. 

Considering those persons who use religion as an escape as some do, 
induding Santayana, it does not follow that escape is bad or that it is 

1 George Santayana, The Life of Reason: Reason in Rd^fon (New York; riigrW 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905), 11. 

3 Ibid., 6. 
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an escape from reality. Not all escapes are necessarily flights from 
reality, flights into unreality. Every vacation is an escape, an escape 
from the regular duties which confront a person, but a vacation escape 
from one’s regular activities to the mountains or seashore is not a flight 
into unreality, but an exc^iange of one set of real circumstances for 
another. The value of it is that one returns to his daily tasks refreshed 
to meet his responsibilities with better perspective, rejuvenated. Religion 
can rejuvenate, and for some persons does, and should as one of its 
values, just as any other form of re-creation which rebuilds the spirit. 
It is not to the detriment of religious values, nor a criticism of them 
that they possess the virtue of providing desirable escapes An undesirable 
escape, one which may be designated false, is a flight into unreality, 
one which is incapable of returning us to our confronting tasks, renewed 
in strength. Alcoholism is an example of an unreal escape, for it does 
not equip an individual to return with greater strength to face reality, 
but hinders that which he seeks to achieve, compounding his problems, 
and operating in the form of a vicious circle, but religion used as an 
escape does aid the person who seeks refuge in it by fortiRung him, 
and returning him to cope with the severest facts of reality, something 
of which few things in life are capable. This valuable pragmatic element 
of religion is, to a certain extent, evidence of its objective validity. 

3. Haks Vaihingeb — Reucious Values ‘As 1f^ Experiences 
(Practical Theism) 

Hans Vaihinger (1852-1933) presents a philosophy of Fictioncdism 
in his classic work: The Philosophy of ‘As If’ in which he treats religious 
beliefs as useful or prachcal Actions. His philosophy approaches closely 
to that of Pragmatism, the philosophy of practical consequences, the 
philosophy which seeks to maintain that if an idea works then it is true; 
but Vafliinger insists that his Fictionalism is not Pragmatism, and de- 
fines it: “An idea whose theoretical untruth or incorrectness, and there- 
with its falsity, is admitted, is not for that reason pracjtically valueless 
and useless, for such an idea, in spite of its theoretical nullity may 
have great practical importance.” ^ Although Fictionalism and Pragmatism 
di£Fer in principle, Vaihinger admits that in practice they share much 
in common, such as, acknowledging the value of metaphysical ideas, 
yet each of these philosophies does so for different reasons and with 
different resiJts. 

Quotations in this section are &om. Hans Vaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘As If 
(London: Roudedge and Ke^n Paid Ltd; also New York: Barnes and Nohl^ Inc., 
2nd ed., 1935). 
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Although Vaihinger initiated this philosophy independently, it actually 
originated with Jeremy Bentlumis ( 1748-1832) Theory of Fictions. 
Vaihinger^s philosophy is based on the fictional nature of general or 
theoretical ideas, that is, although certain ideas cannot be proved to 
exist in theory, they are of vital practical necessity. Such is the case 
with religious values: God, soul, immortality, etc.; for example, we 
pray *as if God listens and heeds our pleas and petitions, we behave 
morally *as if we will be accountable for our actions to God, we live 
and think *as if an Absolute or God existed, we act *as if we had freedom 
of will, etc. We must he religious for the sake of expediency, we are 
left with no other choice. According to this philosophy, truth is ‘the 
most expedient error,* the most useful error, the one which enables us 
to cope best \\4th confronting circumstances, the one which enables 
us to act best in life's vicissitudes, the one which reduces to a minimum, 
irrationality. “Truth is merely the most expedient degree of error, and 
error the least expedient degree of ideation, of fiction. We call our 
conceptual world true when it permits us best to gauge objectivity and 
to act therein.” The foregoing is the only acceptable criterion of truth, 
not correspondence, the theory generally accepted, viz., that if an idea 
agrees with its object then trutli maintains. 

Viewed from die practical standpoint, God, soul, immortality, are 
self-made ideas, purely fictive, practical expedient fictions. Although 
theoretically the existence of God cannot either be proved or disproved, 
an individual must nevertheless act as if God existed, furthermore, it 
is imperative that he do so. “T believe in God,* means simply that 1 
act as if a God really existed.* ” The same holds true for good, a person 
must live as if a moral world-order* existed, independent of theoretical 
considerations to the contrary. “To act morally means, in contradistinc- 
tion to the empirical conditions, to act as if the good had an uncondi- 
tioned value, as if it had the power to extend into a super-empirical 
world in which a supreme ruler provided for the harmonizing of good 
and evil. In this sense good action is identical with a belief in God 
and immortality. In this sense the atheist who acts morally also believes 
practically in God and immortality, since he acts as if God and im- 
mortality existed. All ethical conduct, therefore, involves the fiction 
of God and immortality — this is the meaning of the practical rational 
belief in God and immortality. . . The morally-good can say to himself 
and to his kind: Tfour acts are good and, for that reason, you are, in 
your way, a believer, for you act as though a God existed: in short, 
your actions are good and therefore you believe.*” Religion and re- 
ligious values are in essence practical, not theoretical, and a person*s 
actions postulate the existence of God, not his rational theories. 
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“The whole As-if philosophy that we have been discussing has Him 
in view ‘as the Supreme Idea.* ‘God* is an expedient, a necessary idea, 
and ideas are ‘heuristic fictions,* As-if modes of approach. Kant and 
others like him act as if such a God were judging them; that constitutes 
their belief in God, their ‘practical belief in a God** which presupposes 
the theoretical; we act as if our theories were true. To be human, we 
must act as if our ideas regarding important religious values: God, soul, 
immorality, freedom, etc. were true. 

Evaluation of Vaihinget^s Fictionalism. 

According to Vaihingefs philosophy of As~if, only ‘useful* religion 
is recognized, and even this statement is not strictly correct, only those 
actions or practices on a person*s part which imply certain religious 
beliefs are recognized as significant and valuable. A person's actions 
reveal his beliefs, but whether these beliefs are therefore true, Vaihinger 
does not explicitly say, whereas the Pragmatist would assent to them 
under such circumstances. In the light of this conclusion, we would have 
to classify Vaihinger as a theoretical Agnostic, despite his denial of 
Agnosticism and his belief that only the useful or practical aspect of 
ideas are significant. For Vaihinger, God practically exists, but theoret- 
ically we must remain silent regarding his existence. 

The most serious objection to the philosophy under consideration is 
that theory determines practice, much more so than vice versa; what- 
ever a person conscientiously believes, he will eventually do; deep 
convictions convert to commitments in practice. However, Vaihinger 
appears to have the entire matter in reverse. Theory fructifies into 
practice; practice does not give a person his theory, although each 
has an influential bearing on the other, but as to the temporal order 
in which each occurs, it would be easier to support a case which 
postulates that theory influences practice. 

4. Immanuel Kant — God, Fbeedom, and Immortality as Postulates 
OF Practical Reason (Practical Theism} 

In reject to speculative or theoretical reason, Immanuel Kant ( 1724- 
1804) is an Agnostic regarding proof of the existence of God, attempt- 
ing to maintain the thesis that God is impossible of proof or disproof. 
The Theist cannot, nor will he ever be in a position to prove the 
existence of God, because evidence in this area is beyond human experi- 
ence, but at the same time, and by the same token, he claims that 
the Atheist cannot now nor will he ever be able to prove the non- 
existence of God, and again, the reason being that such beliefs are 
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not 'within the scope of reason’s jurisdiction, hence must be accepted on 
faith, or dse proved as postulates of practical reason (morality), not 
theoretical or scientific reasoning. Kant, in this matter, cxjncdudes that 
although he has closed the door to speculative reason, he has opened 
the door to faith. 

KanHan Agnosticism. 

Kant believes that the three traditional arguments for God’s existence: 
(1) Ontological, (2) Cosmological, and (3) Teleological (Physico- 
Theologicitl) are inadequate proofs because they transcend the bounds 
of experience to obtain proof necessary to establish God’s existence, 
and this is an impossibility. He defines these three arguments: “There 
are only three kinds of proofs of the existence of God from speculative 
reason. All the paths that can be followed to this end begin either 
from definite experience and the peculiar nature of the world of sense, 
known to us through experience, and ascend horn it, according to the 
laws of causality, to the hipest c^use, existing outside the world; or 
they rest on indefinite experience only, that is, on any existence which 
is empiiically given; or lastly, they leave all experience out of accMimt, 
and condude, entirely o priori from mere concepts, the existence of a 
supreme cause. The first proof is the physico-theological, the second 
the cosmological, the third the ontological proof. There are no more, 
and thare can be no more.” ^ 

Kant’s dogmatic Agnosticism is a necessary implication stemming 
from his theory of epistemology which regards genuine knowledge 
as a synthesis of sense experience combined to, and modified by, the 
‘machinery’ of the understanding. Only a combination of the two: 
percepts and concepts, results in legitimate knowledge, all else is illidt, 
hence erroneous, false. Kant obj'ects to the Ontological Argument, God 
exists because we can concdve of him, on the grounds that it proves 
nothing more than a conception. “The concopt of a Supreme Being is, 
in many respects, a very useful idea, but, being an idea only, it is quite 
incapable of incareasing, by itsdf alone, our knowledge with regard 
to what eadsts. . . Time and labour therefore are lost on the famous 
ontological (Cartesian) proof of the existence of a Supreme Being 
frcnn mare concepts; and a man might as well imagine that he could 
become richer m knowledge by mere ideas, as a merchant in capital, if, 
in order to improve his position, he were to add a few thoughts to 
his cash acxnunt.” 

iExc:^t where indkated, quotations in this section are from Immanuel Kaxri^ 
Critique of Pure Reason, tr. F. Max Muller (London: Macamllan & Co., Ltd., 1881 ) 
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The Cosmological Argument, the argument from a necessary First 
Cause, is also defective. Kant formulates the Cosmological Argument: 
“If there exists anything, there must exist an absolutely necessary Being 
also. Now I, at least, exist; therefore there exists an absolutely necessary 
Being.” Kant notes a number of difficulties in this argument, such as, 
“the transcendental principle of inferring a cause from the accidental,” 
that is, reasoning from contingency, the accidental, to necessity, from 
a contingent fact to a necessary principle. “This principle, that every- 
thing contingent must have a cause, is valid in the world of sense only, 
and has not even a meaning outside it. For the purely intellectual concept 
of the contingent cannot produce a synthetical proposition like that of 
causality, and the principle of causality has no meaning and no criterion 
of its use, except in the world of sense, while here it is meant to help 
us beyond the world of sense.” At tibe risk of oversimplifying this re- 
joinder of Kant’s, it may be said that he is claiming that thoughts can- 
not cause facts. 

The third of the traditional arguments for the existence of God, the 
Physico-Theological or the Teleological Argument, is based on design 
or order in the universe. Kant acknowledges a limited or partial proof 
in the Teleological Argument, although it does not prove the existence 
of a creator of the universe, it does prove the existence of an Architect 
of the universe. Kant formulates and assesses this argument; ‘The prin- 
cipal points of the physico-theological proof are the following. Ist. 
There are ever 3 nvhere in the world dear indications of an intentional 
arrangement carried out with great wisdom, and forming a whole in- 
describably varied in its contents and infinite in extent. 2dly. The 
fitness of this arrangement is entirely foreign to the things existing in the 
world, and belongs to them contingently only; that is, the nature of 
difiFerent things could never spontaneously, by the combination of so 
many means, co-operate towards definite aims, if these means had 
not been selected and arranged on purpose by a rational disposing prin- 
ciple, according to certain fundamental ideas. 3dly. There exists, there- 
fore, a sublime and wise cause . . . 4thly. The xmity of that cause may 
be inferred with certainty from the unity of the reciprocal relation of 
the parts of the world, as portions of a skillful edifice; so far as our 
experience reaches, and beyond it, with plausibility, according to the 
principles of analogy.” Having stated the argument, Kant later evaluates 
it, extracting from it the cogent features and the extent of its proof, 
indicating its limitations. “According to this argument, the fitness and 
harmony existing in so many works of nature might prove the con- 
tingency of the form, but not of the matter, that is, the substance in 
the world, because, for the latter purpose, it would be necessary to 
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prove in addition, that the things of the world were in themselves 
incapable of such order and harmony, according to general laws, unless 
there existed, even in dieir substance, the product of a suprrane wisdom. 
For this purpose, very difEerent arguments would be required from 
those derived from the analogy of human art. The utmost, therefore, 
that could be established by such a proof would be an architect of the 
•world, always very much hampered by the quality of the material with 
which he has to work, not a creator, to whose idea everything is subject. 
This would by no means suffice for the purposed aim of proving an all- 
sufficient original Bang.” To prove the existence of a creator, it is 
necessary to prove the contingency of mattar, to show that matter 
is not eternal in nature or essence, hence requires a cause; but in orda 
to eflFect this, Kant claims, it necessitates having recourse to a trans- 
cendental argument, one which exceeds the limits of experience, and 
this is impossible since conclusions derived from such modes of reason- 
ing issue in illegitimate knowledge, diat which is not univasally valid. 
For knowledge to meet the qualifications of validity, it must be grounded 
in sense experience, not based purely on abstract reasoning, but rooted 
in factual experiences, sense phenomena. Nevertheless, it must be firmly 
bom in mind that despite fhe weakness in die traditional arguments 
for proving the existence of God because he is supersensible, no form 
of reasoning, sdentific or otherwise, will ever be able to prove his non- 
existence, since it is impossible for man to obtain scientific data ( sense 
data) which can disprove his existence. 

C. THE CASE FOR THEISM 

L IbiMANOEL Kaiit — The Moral Argument for God’s EErsiENCE 

The Proof of Gods Existence as a Postulate of PracHcal Reason. 

Although by pure speculative reason it was not possible to prove 
the existence of God definitivdiy, we were able to prove that it was 
die most reasonable position to hold, that is, reason is more favorable 
in supporting God’s existence tihan Atheism. Kant, with the Teleological 
Argument for God’s existence in mind, reasons: ‘Thus 1 see before 
me order and design in nature, and need not resort to speculation to 
assure myself of their reality, but to explain them I have to presuppose 
a Deity as their cause; and dien since the infereuce from an efiFect to 
a d^nite cause is always uncertain and doubtful, especially to a cause 
so predse and so perfectly defined as we have to conceive in God, 
hence die highest degree of certainty to whidi this pre-supposition can 
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be brought is, that it is the most rational opinion for us men * ^ ThTis 
we find that arguments supporting God’s existence are superior, yield 
greater probability, than those favoring Atheism. 

Although we can argue for the existence of God by pure speculative 
reason, we are not justified in postulating his existence, but we can 
maintain it as an hypothesis; in order to be able to establish God’s 
existence as a postulate, we must resort to pure practical reason (ethics) 
for support. Kant's moral argument for Theism is based on man being 
a moral agent; since man is a moral ag^t, there must be sufficient cause 
to bring about this effect, and the only adequate cause is God, hence 
it is necessary to postulate the existence of God in order to give any 
meaning to the appearance or presence of morality in a world of facts. 
The existence of man as a moral agent, possessing a free will, necessitates 
“a cause adequate to this effect; in other words, it must postulate the 
existence of God, as the necessary condition of the possibility of the 
summum bonum (an object of the will which is necessarily coimected 
with the moral legislation of pure reason).” Furthermore, justice demands 
that there be a God, a good God who apportions happiness according 
to each parson’s moral stature, if not meting it out in this world, at 
least he, being moral, would provide for it in another, in a life to 
come, immortality. 

Kant formulated his argument for Theism as a postulate of pure 
practical reason: “The existence of a cause of all nature, distinct from 
nature itself, and containing the principle of this connexion, namely, 
of the exact harmony of happiness wi^ morality, is also posttdated. 
Now, this supreme cause must contain the principle of the harmony 
of nature, not merely ■with a law of the ■wiH of rational beings, but 
with the conception of the law, in so far as they make it the supreme 
determining principle of the wQl, and consequently not merely with 
the form of morals, but ■with their morality as their motive, that is, ■with 
their moral charact^. Therefore, the summum bonum is possible in 
the world only on the supposition of a supreme Being having a causality 
corresponding to moral ^aracter. Now a being that is capable of acting 
on the conception of laws is an intelligence (a rational being), and the 
causality of such a being according to the conception of laws is his 
wiU; therefore the supreme cause of nature by iateUigence and uM, 
consequently its author, that is God. It follows that the postulate of the 
possibility of the highest derioed good (tibie best world) is likewise 
the postulate of the reality of a highest original good, that is to say, of 

1 Except where indicated, the quotations in this section are from: Immanuel Kant, 
CritUjue of Practicdl Reason, tr Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, 5th ed. (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898). 
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tibe existence of God. Now it was seen to be a duty for us to promote 
die summum bonum; consequently it is not merely allowable, but it is 
a necessity connected with duty as a requisite, that we should pre- 
suppose the possibility of this summum bonum, and as this is possible 
only on condition of the existence of God, it inseparably connects the 
supposition of this with duty; that is, it is morally necessary to assume 
the existence of God." Thus runs the Kantian Moral Argument for 
Theism; if man is a moral being, then this fact must of necessity be 
predicated on die basis of a wise, benevolent, ‘Author of the world.’ 

2. Bt.atsp! Pascai. — The Beugiovs Wager 

One of the most unique arguments presented on behalf of the 
existence of God is Blaise fascdCs (1623-1662) Bjeligious Wager, or 
simply BasccXs Wager as it has been traditionally termed. William James 
was enamored with it to the extent that he based his The Will to Be- 
lieve on its logical foundations. Essentially, its logic assumes the form 
of a dilemma in which one is confronted with a forced choice, an option 
consisting of two altenaatives, one of which must be elected; refusal 
to make a selection in itsdf constitutes a choice, for such is the meaning 
of a forced option. 

William James summarily translates it fredy: ‘Tou must either be- 
lieve or not believe that God is — which will you do? Your human 
reason cannot say. A game is going on between you and the nature of 
things which at the day of judgment will bring out either heads or tails. 
Wdgh what your gains and your losses would be if you should stake 
all you have on heads, or God’s existence: if you win in such case, 
you gain et«nal beatitude; if you lose, you lose nothing at all. If there 
were an infinity of chances, and only one for God in this wager, still 
you ought to stake your all on God; for though you surely risk a finite 
loss by this procedure, any finite loss is reasonable, even a certain one 
is reasonable, if there is but the possibility of infinite gain. . . At 
bottom, what have you to lose?" ^ If nothing else is said, it must be 
admitted that this is a novel approach. It may be of further interest 
to kncnir that Pascal was a mathematician, scientist, philosopher, and 
logician whose logic, based on math^atics, enabled him to travel over 
Europe attending gambling houses, and occasionally breaking the bank. 

Later, Pascal enlisted his gambling talents in the service of phibsophy 
of religion in the fcmn of the famous Wager. For the reader^s cxlarifica- 
tion, the salient features of Pascal’s Wager, extracted from his PensSes, 
are as follows: “'God is, or He is not.’ But to which side shall we 

iWQliain James, The Wdl to Bdieoe (1897). 
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inclin e? Reason can decide nothing h^e. There is an infinite chaos 
which separated us. A game is being played at the extremity of this 
infinit e distance where heads or tails will turn up. WTiat will you wager? 
According to reason, you can do neither the one thing nor the o4er; 
according to reason, you can defend neither of the propositions. Do 
not then reprove for error those who have made a choice; for you 
know nothing about it. ‘No, but I blame them for having made, not 
this choice, but a choice; for again both he who chooses heads and 
he who chooses tails are equally at fault, they are both in ihe wrong. 
The true course is not to wager at all.’ Yes; but you must wager. It 
is not optional. You are embarked. Which will you choose then? Let 
us see. Since you must choose, let us see which interests you least. 
You have two things to lose, the true and the good; and two things 
to stake, your reason and your will, your knowledge and your happi- 
ness; and your nature has two things to shun, error and misery. Your 
reason is no more shocked in choosing one rather than the other, since 
you must of necessity choose. This is one point settled. But your happi- 
ness? Let us weigh the gain and the loss in wagering that God is. Let us 
estimate these two chances. If you gain, you gain all; if you lose, you 
lose nothing. Wager, then, without hesitation that He is. — ‘That is 
very fine. Yes, I must wager; but I may perhaps wager too much.’ — 
Let us see. Since thare is an equal risk of gain and of loss, if you had 
only to gain two lives, instead of one, you mi^t still wager. But if 
there were three lives to gain, you would have to play (since you 
are imder tihe necessity of playmg), and you would be imprudent, 
when you are forced to play, not to chance your life to gain three 
at a game where there is an equal risk of loss and gain. But there 
is an eternity of life and happiness. And this being so, if there were 
an infinity of chances, of which one only would be for you, you would 
still be right in wagering one to win two, and you would act stupidly, 
being obliged to play, by refusing to stake one life against three at 
a game in which out of an infinity of chances there is one for you, if 
there were an infinity of an infinitdy happy life to gam. But there is 
here an infinity of an infinitdy happy life to gain, a chance of ^lin 
against a finite number of chances of loss, and what you stake is finite. 
It is all divided; wherever the infinite is and there is not an infinity of 
chances of loss against that of gain, there is no time to hesitate, you 
must give all. And thus, when one is forced to play, he must renounce 
reason to preserve his life rather than risk it for infinite gain, as likely 
to happen as tihe loss of notihingness.” ^ Thus runs the logical course 

1 Pascal, PensSes, tr. William Finlayson Troter (1904) from die edition of 
l£aa Biunschvlcg (1897). 
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of Pascal’s Religious Wager, nothing to lose if you cast your coin for 
God, since a life of devotion and belief in God can be and is a reward- 
ingly pleasant one, he contends; but if you select the alternative option, 
the losses wbinb you Stand to sufiFer could be inunense, not only the 
pleasure, happiness, or blessedness which religion affords in this life, 
but shoTild there be a life to come, you stand to lose for an eternity — 
ihe stakes are overwhelming. 

EvcAuation of PascaTs Religious Wager. 

How anyone can fail to be charmed by ffie argument of this Wager 
is difficult to comprehend, but the logic of it in its theoretical aspects, 
not its practical application, appears to overlook an important character- 
istic of the nature of God which most Theists accept, viz., his lofty and 
majestic goodness. Even the Agnostic Bertrand Russell was aware of 
this fact and sought to capitalize on it, if not to take refuge in it almost 
to the extent of betraying what could possibly be his true belief, namely, 
the belief in a good God, at least, if any God exists, he is sure to be 
a good one. To ffie question: Are you never a&aid of God’s judgment 
in denying him? Russell answered: “Most catainly not. . . And if there 
were a God, I think it very unlikely that He would have such an un- 
easy vanity as to be offended by those who doubt His existence.”^ 
Nevertheless, we have not escaped, nor can we escape the practical 
aspects of Pascal’s Wager, since the forced option remains permanently 
before us; we must choose, and the refusal to make a choice is in itself 
one. 


3. WnxiAM James — The Pragmatic Argument for God 

WiHiom James’ (1842-1910) classic essay. The Will to Believe (1897), 
offers a Pragmatist's approach to belief in the existence of Deity based 
upon the practical benefits which are gained from such a belief, and 
upon the fact that a forced option, an inescapable choice, confronts 
evayone, a choice which is laden with immense value and serious 
consequences. Originally, the essay was an address delivered to the 
Philosophical Clubs of Yale and Brown Univarsities, and later published 
in the New World, 1896; the following year it was included in a volume 
dedicated to Charles Sanders Peirce, entitled: The WiU to Believe and 
Other Essays In Popular Philosophy. 

Acxxrrding to James, beliefs are hypotheses similar to dead and live 
elecfrical wires; “a live hypothesis is one which appeals as a real possi- 

1 Botrand Russdl, Lock Magazine^ op. dt. 
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biKty to him to whom it is proposed.”^ A dead hypothesis holds 
neither interest nor does it prompt a person to action; for example, to 
say that Cleopatra’s maid preferred the color yellow to red is a dead 
hypothesis because it lacks sufScient interest to create in us any motivat- 
ing power. A live h}7pothesis is measured by an individuoTs willingness 
to act on it. 

Decisions between hypotheses are termed options. “Options may 
be of several kinds. They may be — 1, Zioing or dead; 2, forced or 
avoidable, 3, momentous or trivial; and for our purposes we may call 
an option a genuine option when it is of the forced, living, and momen- 
tous Idnd.” Living options are live ones, as discussed above in reference 
to live wires; forced options are choices whidi must be made whether 
or not a person actively wills to or not, avoidance of choice is 
tantamount to electing one of two options; forced options confront 
the individual as two horns of a dilemma, one of the two disixmctions 
is necessarily chosen. Momentous options are one-time opportunities, 
a ‘chance of a lifetime,’ opportunities which knock but once, choices 
which alter our future, our lives. 

A still further consideration in this matter pertains to the psydiology 
of human opinions, that is, whether our passional or volitional nature 
‘lay at the root of all our convictions.” Deliberations which cannot be 
decided on the basis of the intellect alone are subject to passional 
tendencies and volitions, occurring either before or after our beliefs. 
“The thesis I defeid is, briefly stated, tiiis: Our passional nature not 
only lawfully may, but must, decide an option between propositions, 
whenever it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be decided 
on intellectual grounds; for to say, under such circumstances, "Do not 
decide, but leave the question open,* is itself a passional decisbm,— 
fust like deciding yes or no, — and is attended with the same risk of 
losing the truth.” For example, moral questions are not decided on sense 
proof, but are decisions resting on our will. 

Omr will can in certain circumstances determine the facts, that is, 
our faith and wfll can actually create facts, e.g., “a whole train of pas- 
sengers (individually brave enou^) will be looted by a few hi^way- 
men, simply because the latter can count on one another, while each 
passenger fears that if he makes a movament of resistance, he will be 
shot brfore any one dse backs him iqi. If we bdieved that the whole 
car-full would rise at once with \xs, we should each severally rise, and 
train-robbing would never evoa be attempted. There are, then, cases 

1 Quotations in this section are from: WiOiain James, The WiO to Belieoe and 
Other Essays in Popular PhSosophy (1897). 
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where a fact cannot come at all unless a preliminary faiih exists in its 
coming. And where faith in a fact can help create the fact, that would 
be an insane logic which should say that faith running ahead of scientific 
evidence is the lowest kind of immorality’ into which a thinking being 
can fall. Yet such is the logic by which our scientific absolutists pretend 
to regulate our livesl” Science merely states facts, morality evaluates 
some as better than others, while religion asserts that the best things are 
die eternal, and “that we are better o£F even now if we believe her 
fibst afiSimation to be true.” We are now in a position to apply these 
findings to religious values. 

First of all, religious beliefs must be live wires; if they have no 
living possibility’ of being true, they may be discarded, but if religion 
offers us a momentous option, if by our belief we gain a vital good, and 
by its r^udiation we stand to lose, then such religious beliefs become 
forced options which cannot be evaded or ignored. “We cannot escape 
the issue by remaining sceptical and waiting for more light, because, 
althou^ we do avoid error in that way if religion be untrue, we lose 
the good, if it be true, just as certainly as if we positively chose to 
disbelieve. It is as if a man should hesitate indefinitely to ask a certain 
woman to many him because he was not perfectly sure that she would 
prove an angel after he brought her home. Would he not cut himself 
off from that particular angel-possibility as decisively &s if he went 
and married some one else? Scepticism, then, is not avoidance of option; 
it is option of a certain particular kind of risk. Better risk loss of truth 
than chance of error, — ihat is your faith-vetoer’s exact position. He is 
activdy playing his stake as much as the believer is; he is backing the 
fidd against the religious h}rpothesis, just as the believer is backing die 
religious hypothesis against the field. To preadh scepticism to us as a 
duty until ‘sufficient evidence’ for religion be found, is tantamount 
therefore to telling us, when in presence of the religious hypothesis, that 
to 3n[d[d to om: fear of its being error is wiser and better ^n to yield 
to our hope that it may be true.” The choice is comparable to Pascal’s 
Religious Wager. “If religion be true and the evidence for it be still 
insufficient, I do not vwsh, by putting your extinguisher upon my nature 
(which feels to me as if it had after all some business in this matter), 
to forfeit my sole dhance depending, of course, on my willingness to 
run the risk of acting as if my passional need of taking the world re- 
ligiously might be prophetic and ri^t.” Religion is vital, it is a live 
hypothesis and may be true. 

From a very practical standpoint, the Skeptic alienates himself from 
much that is valuable in religion, despite whatever deficiency it may 
have by way of proof. “To take a trivial illustration: just as a man who 
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in a company of gentlemen made no advances, asked a warrant for 
every concession, and believed no one’s word without proof, would cut 
liimself off by such churlishness from all the social rewards that a more 
trusting spirit would earn, — so here, one who should shut himself up 
in snarling logicality and try to make the gods extort his recognition 
willy-nilly, or not get it at all, might cut himself off forever from his 
only opportxmity of making the gods’ acquaintance. . . I, therefore, 
for one, cannot see my way to accepting the agnostic rules for truth- 
seeking, or wilfully agree to keep my willing nature out of the game. 
I cannot do so for this plain reason, that a rule of thinking which would 
absolutely prevent me from acknowledging certain kinds of truth if 
those kinds of truth were really there, would be an irrational ruler 
This rule pertains only to living options, those which the intellect 
cannot resolve; live hypotheses have the power to tempt our wills. 

Beliefs are commensurate with action, and are measured by action; 
for anyone to deny you the right of religious belief is concomitantly to 
deny you the right to perform certain actions. The whole defence 
of religious faith hinges upon action. I myself believe, cflE course, that 
the religious hypothesis gives to the world an expression which specifically 
determines our reactions, and! makef^ them in a lar^ pirt unlike 
what they might be on a purely nataealistic scheme of belief Religious 
beliefs, unlike many other beliefs living, fecedr options beyond 
the intellect’s capacity to settle, “and outinns seem absurdi- 

ties to him who has them to consider. When I look at the religious 
question as it really puts itself to concrete men, and when I think of 
all the possibilities which both practically and theoretically it involves, 
then this command that we shall put a stopper on our heart, instincts, 
and courage, and loait — acting of course meanwhile more or less as 
if religion were not true — till doomsday, or till such time as our intellect 
and senses working together may have raked in evidence enough, ~ this 
command, I say, seems to me the queerest idol ever manufactured 
in the philosophic cave.” This is the only reasonable course of action 
for a person to take because he is neither infallible nor does he possess 
absolute truth, other alternatives would be Justifiable if we had in- 
fallible intellects or possessed objective certitude. “But if we are 
empiricists, if we believe that no bell in us tolls to let us know for 
certain when truth is in our grasp, then it seems a piece of idle fan- 
tasticality to preach so solemnly our duty of waiting for the beU. Indeed 
we may wait if we will, — I hope you do not think that I am denying 
that, — but if we do so, we do so at our peril as much as if we believed. 
In either case we act, taking our life in our hands.” At any rate, we 
should resoect each others intellectual freedom, and declare an intel- 
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lectual r^ublic, wbere the spirit of tolerance prevails, so that we live 
and let live’ in speculative issues as well as in practical matters. 

James brings his argument to a dose with an appropriate quotation 
from Fitz James Stephen’s Liberty, Equality, Fraternity: “In all important 
transactions of life we have to talce a leap in the dark. . . If tve decide 
to leave the riddles unanswered, that is a choice; if we waver in our 
answer, that, too, is a choice: but whatever choice we make, we make 
it at our peril. If a man chooses to turn his back altogether on God and 
the future, no one can prevent him; no one can show beyond reasonable 
doubt that he is mistaken. Each must act as he thinks best; and if he 
is wrong, so much the worse for him. We stand on a motmtain pass in 
the midst of whirling snow and blinding mist, through which we get 
glimpses now and then of paths whidi may be deceptive. If we stand 
still we shall be frozen to death. If we take the wrong road we shall 
be dashed to pieces.” 

Thus runs the Pragmatist’s forced option; rdigious values are more 
than a matter of mere belief, they constitute a comse of action which 
we have chosen and followed whether we consciously realize it or not. 
Om: actions reveal our basic philosophical beliefs in the area of religious 
values, and whether we are aware of it or not, we have chosen sides. 

Eveduation of the PragnMtic Argument. 

Deq>ite the very important fact which James calls to our attention, 
viz., religious values are more than passive beliefs, they constitute 
courses of action, which action determines a person’s true philosophical 
beliefs; the fact still remains that man’s intellect seeks, desires, requires, 
rational satisfaction also, and remains mentally disquieted until the 
problem is solved from the point of speculative or intellectual satis* 
faction as weQ. 

4 WnxiAM Pjulev — The Classic Watch Akgumemt 
(Texjeological AncuMEm'} 

The Argument from AdapfaUon. 

The argument for Cod’s existence based upon adaptation is teleological 
in structure, arguing from the standpoint that design is present in the 
universe. Prior to the Darwinian Evolutionary Period, this argument’s 
most dassic expression is found presented in its most cogent form by 
WiHiam Pdley (1743-1805) who illustrates the entire argument by die 
simile of a watch. To avoid depredating Paley’s brilliant presentation, 
the argument is presented verbatim almost in its entirely. 
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Falet/s Classic Watch Argument:^ 

In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against a stone, and were 
asked how the stone came to be there, I might possibly answer, that for 
anythmg I knew to the contrary, it had lain there forever; nor would it 
perhaps be very easy to show the absurdity of this answer. But suppose 
I had found a watch upon the ground, and it should be inquired how the 
watch happened to be in that place: I should hardly think of the answer 
which I had before given, — that, for anything I knew, the watch might 
have always been there Yet, why should not this answer serve for the 
watch, as well as for the stone? For this reason, and for no other, viz., that, 
when we come to inspect the watch, we perceive (what we could not dis- 
cover in the stone) diat its several parts are framed and put together for 
a purpose, e.g. that they are so formed and adjusted as to produce motion, 
and that motion so regulated as to pomt out the hour of the day; that, if 
the several parts had been diflFerently shaped from what they are, of a 
different size from what they are, or placed after any other manner, or in 
any other order, than that in which they are placed, either no motion at all 
would have been carried on in the machine, or none which would have 
answered the use that is now served by it. To reckon up a few of the plain- 
est of these parts, and of their oflBces, all tending to one result: — We see a 
cylindrical box, containing a coiled elastic spring, which, by its endeavour 
to relax itself, turns round the box. . . We take notice that the wheels are 
made of brass, in order to keep them from rust; the brings of steel, no other 
metal being so elastic; that over the face of the watch there is placed a glass, 
a material employed m no other part of the work, but in the room of which, 
if there had been any other than a transparent substance, the hour could 
not be seen without opening the case. This mechanism being observed . . . 
the inference, we think, is inevitable; that the watch must have had a 
maker; that there must have existed, at some time, and at some place or 
other, an artificer or artificers who formed it for the purpose which we find 
it actually to answer; who comprehended its construction, and designed its 
use. 

I. Nor would it, I apprehend, weaken the conclusion, that we had never 
seen a watch made; that we had never known an artist capable of making 
one; that we were dtogether incapable of executing such a piece of work- 
manship ourselves . . . 

II. Neither, secondly, would it invalidate our conclusion, that the watch 
sometimes went wrong, or that it seldom went exactly right ... It is 
not necessary that a machine be perfect, in order to show with what de- 
sign it was made: still less necessary, where the only question is, whether 
it were made with any design at all. 

III. Nor, thirdly, would it bring any uncertainty unto the argument, if 
there w^ere few parts of the watch, concerning which we could not 
cover, or had not yet discovered, in what manner they conduced to the 
general effect; or even some parts, concerning which we could not ascer- 
tain. whether thev conducted to that effect in any manner whatever . . . 

IV. Nor, fourdily, would any man in his senses think the existence of 

1 William Pal^, Natural Theology; or. Evidences of the Existence and Attrir 
butes of the Deity, (1802). 
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the watch, with its various machinery, accoimted for, by being told that 
it was one out of possible combinations of material forms, that whatever 
he had found in flie place where he found the watch, must have con- 
tained some internal configuration or other; and that this configuration 
might be the structure more exhibited, viz. of the works of the watch, as 
well as a diflFerent structure. 

V. Nor, fifthly, would it yield his inquiry more satisfaction, to be 
answered, that there existed in things a principle of order, which had dis- 
posed the parts of the watch into their present form and situation. He 
never knew a watch made by the principle of order; nor can he even form 
to himself an idea of what is meant by a principle of order, distinct from 
the intelligence of the watch maker. 

VI. Sixthly, he would be surprised to hear, that the mechanism of the 
watch was no proof of contrivance, only a motive to mduce the mind to 
think so: 

VII. And not less surprised to be infonned, that the watch in his hand 
was nothing more than the result of the laws of metallic nature. It is a per- 
version of language to assign any law, as the eflScient, operative cause of 
anything. A law presupposes an agent; for it is only the mode, according 
to which an agent proceeds: it implies a power; for it is the order, accord- 
ing to which that power acts. Without this agent, without this power, 
which are both distinct from itself, the law does nothing, is nothing. . . 

Vin. Neither, lastly, would our observer be driven out of his conclu- 
sion, or from his confidence in its truth, by being told that he knew 
nothing at all about the matter. He knows enough for his argument; he 
knows the utility of the end; he knows the subserviency and adaptation 
of the means to the end. These points being known, his ignorance of 
other points, his doubts concerning other points, afiFect not the certainty of 
his reasoning. The consciousness of knowing little, need not beget a dis- 
trust of that which he does know. 

State of the Argument Continued: 

Suppose, in the next place, that the person who found the watch, 
should, after some time, discover, that, in addition to all the properties 
which he had hitherto observed in it, it possessed the unexpected property 
of producing, in the course of its movement, another watch like itself . . . 
what effect ought such a disccwery to have upon his former conclusion? 

I. The first effect would be to increase his admiration of the contri- 
vance, and his conviction of the consummate skill of the contriver . . . 

n. He would reflect, that though the watch before him were, in some 
sense, the maker of the watch, which was fabricated in the course of its 
movements, yet it was in a very different sense from that, in which a 
carpenter, for instance, is the maker of a chair; the author of its contri- 
vance, the cause of the relation of its parts to their use. With respect to 
this, &e first watch was no cause at all to the second; in no such sense 
as this was it the author of the constitution and order, either of the parts 
which the new watch contained, or of the parts by the aid and instru- 
mentality of which it was produced . . . 

ni. Ihou^ it be now no longer probable, tihat the individual watch, 
which our observer had found, was made immediately by the hand of an 
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artificer, yet doth not this alteration in any wise aflPect the inference, that 
an artificer had been originally employed and concerned in the production. 
The argument from design remains as it was. Marks of design and contri- 
vance are no more accounted for now than they were before . . . We are 
now asking for the cause of that subserviency to a use, that relation to 
an end, which we have remarked in the watch before us. No answer is 
given to this question by telling us that a precedmg watch produced it. 
There cannot be a design, without a designer; contrivance, without a 
contriver, order, without choice, arrangement, without anything capable 
of arranging; subserviency and relation to a purpose, without that which 
could intend a purpose; means suitable to an end, and executing their 
office in accomplishing that end, without the end ever having been con- 
templated, or the means accommodated to it. Arrangement, disposition of 
parts, subserviency of means to an end, relation of instruments to a use, 
imply the presence of intelligence arid mind. No one, therefore, can 
rationally believe, that the insensible, inanimate watch, from which the 
watch before us issued, was the proper cause of the mechanism we so 
much admire in it; — could be truly said to have constructed the instru- 
ment, disposed its parts, assigned their oflSce, detennined their order, 
action, and mutual dependence, combmed their several motions into one 
result . . . 

IV. Nor is anything gained by running the difficulty further back, i.e. 
by supposing the watch before us to have been produced by another 
watch, that from a former, and so on indefinitely. Our going back ever so 
far brings us no nearer to the least degree of satisfaction upon the subject 
Contrivance is still xmaccounted for We still want a contriver. A design- 
ing mind is neither supplied by this supposition, nor dispensed with. If 
the difficulty were diminished the further we went back, by going back 
indefinitely we might exhaust it . . . There is no difference as to the point 
in question . . . between one series and another; between a series which is 
finite, and a series which is infinite. A chain composed of an infinite num’^ 
ber of links can no more support itself, than a chain composed of a finite 
number of links. . By mcreasing the number of links, from ten for in- 
stance to a hundred, from a himdred to a thousand, etc. we make not the 
smallest approach, we observe not the smallest tendency, towards self- 
support. . . This very much resembles the case before us. The machine, 
which we are inspecting, demonstrates, by its construction, contrivance and 
design. Contrivance must have had a contriver; design, a designer; whether 
the machine immediately proceeded from another machine, or not. That 
circumstance alters not the case. . . A contriver is still necessary. No tend- 
ency perceived, no approach towards a diminution of the necessity. It is the 
same with any and every succession of these machines; a succession of 
ten, of a himdred, of a thousand; with one series as with another; a series 
which is finite as with a senes which is infimte. . , In all equally, con- 
trivance and design are unaccounted for. 

The question is not simply. How came the first watch into exist- 
ence? ... To suppose it to be so, is to suppose that it made no difference 
whether we had found a watch or a stone As it is, the metaphysics of that 
question have no place; for, in the watch which we are examining, are 
seen contrivance, design; an end, a purpose; means for the end, a^pta- 
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tion to tibe purpose. And the question which irresistibly presses upon our 
thoughts, is, whence this contrivance and design? The thing required is the 
intending mind, the adapting hand, the intelligence by which that hand 
was directed. This question, this demand, is not shaken oflF by increasing 
a number or succession of substances ... It is vain, therefoie, to assign 
a series of such causes, or to allege that a senes may be carried back to 
infinity ... 

V. . . . The conclusion which the first examination of the watch, of its 
works, construction, and movement, suggested, was, that it must have had, 
for the cause and author of that construction, an artificer, who understood 
its mechanism, and designed its use. This conclusion is invincible A 
second examination presents us with a new discovery. The watch is 
found, in the course of its movements, to produce another watch similar 
to itself: and not only so, but we perceive m it a system or organization, 
separately calculated for that purpose. What effect would this discovery 
have, or ought to have upon our former inference? What, as hath aheady 
been said, but to increase, beyond measure, our admiration of the skill, 
which had been employed in the formation of such a machine? 

Or shall it, instead of this, all at once turn us round to an opposite 
conclusion, viz. that no art or skill whatever has been concerned in the 
business . . . Can this be maintained without absurdity? Yet this is 
atheism. 

Evaluation of Paley*s Argument by Design. 

Paley’s argument is critized on the basis that it was predicated on 
a mechanistic type of universe of Eighteenth Century science, and 
is displaced with the Darwinian concept of the world, which postulates 
an organic, developing, growing universe, not a static machine subject 
to the laws of mechanics. Darwinian Evolution explains Paley's artificer 
in terms of ‘‘Natural Selection,’^ thereby purporting to eliminate the 
function of Pale/s God, but what Darwinian “Natural Selection” does not 
do, and has not as yet explained, is the adaptation of human reason to 
the cosmic order. Natural Selection restricts itself to explaining life- 
preservation. As William Sorley claims: “If we still hold to the theory 
of evolution and reject ordinary teleology, we must nevertheless admit 
that there is an adaptation (not accounted for by natural selection) be- 
tween our reason and the actual cosmic order — a design greater than 
any Paley ever dreamed of. And it is not of intellect alone, but also 
of morality and the whole world of intrinsic values, that we may have 
to assert adaptation between our minds and the universal order.” ^ Of 
what these values consist, and how they prove the existence of God, 
we shall discover subsequently when our attention is directed to Sorley s 
Axiological Argument. 

iW. R. Sorl^, Mord Vdues and the Idea of God (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2nd ed. 1921), 326. 6 g 
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5. Charles Darwin and John Fiske — The Evoloxionart Argument 
FOR God (Teleological Argument) 

When Charles Darwin (1809-1882) first presented the Theory of 
Evolution, some persons hastily concluded that it displaced Theism, 
hence assumed it to be an argument supporting Atheism, but almost 
immediately, certain philosophers with insight were quick to realize 
that the theory merely describes the manner, process, by which God 
conducts creative activity; accordingly they argued that to show how 
God operates, (does a thing), does not prove that he is not doing it; 
on the contrary, it proves the reverse. 

Charles Darwin’s Theory of Natural Selection, die Theory of the 
Survival of the Fittest, was ofiFered to replace Paley’s explanation of 
design. Paley argued that design is preconceived in the mind of God, 
mid deliberately executed by God; otherwise there can be no design 
whatever, for design implies a designei. Darwin sought to explain 
design on the basis of Natural Selection, namely, the fit survive while 
the unfit are left to perish; at least, that which is most fitting is retained, 
while the undesirable are not replaced or retained. Darwin frames it: 
“We may be sure that any variation in the least degree injurious would 
be ngidly destroyed. This preservation of favorable individual difiFer- 
ences and variations, and the destruction of those which are injurious, 
I have called Natmal Selection, or die Survival of the Fittest. Variations 
neither useful nor injurious would not be affected by natural selection. . . 
Natural selection is daily and hourly scrutinizing, throughout the 
world, die slightest variations; rejecting those that are bad, preserving 
and adding up all that are good; silently and insensibly working, when- 
ever and wherever opportunity offers, at the improvement of each 
organic being in relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of 
life. . . Natural selections can act only through and for the good of 
each being. . . Can we wonder, then, that Nature’s productions should 
be far ‘truer’ in character than man’s productions; that they should 
be infinitely better adapted to the most complex conditions of life, 
and should plainly bear the stamp of far higher workmanship?" ^ Thus 
we see that the Darvwnian explanation of design and adaptation in the 
world is on the basis of the Doctrine of Natural Selection, but as is 
implied in the above quotation from The Origin of Species, philosophers 
early noted the "survival of the fit" begs the question of the “arrival 
of the fit,” namely, the Being whose “stamp of higher workmanship” 
this world of ours is. This activity of “hourly scrutinizdng,” “rejecting 

Charles Darwiii, The Origin of Species (1859). 
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those that are bad,*^ “serving - . . the good of each being,” etc. intimates 
Theism. It is precisely upon this point and issue that philosophers 
arguing for the existence of God upon the premises of the Theory of 
Evolution plead their case. 

John Fiske (1842-1901), an American philosopher and one-time 
librarian at Harvard University's Widener Library, dismissed Paley s 
argument for God on the basis of design, for a Teleological Argument 
for Theism grounded on the Theory of Evolution. Fiske repudiates 
Paley's position on the grounds that it ‘proves too much;' “the very 
success of the argument in showing the world to have been the work 
of an intelligent Designer made it impossible to suppose that Creator 
to be at once omnipotent and absolutely benevolent. For nothing can 
be clearer than that Nature is full of cruelty and maladaptation. In 
every part of the animal world we find implements of tortme surpassing 
in devilish ingenuity an)ihing that was ever seen in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition.” ^ Fiske does not deny the presence of design in the 
world on which Paley bases his argument, nor does he deny that such 
design implies a Designer (God), but he contends that the God which 
is proved is not necessarily infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness. 

Owing to the presence of evil in the world, it cannot be said that God 
is both all-powerful and all-good; he is deficient in one of these quali- 
ties. “But indeed it is not necessary to refer to the problem of evil in 
order to show that the argument from design cannot prove the exist- 
ence of an omnipotent and benevolent Designer. It is not omnipotence 
that contrives and plans and adapts means to ends. These are the methods 
of fimte intelligence; they imply the overcoming of obstacles; and to 
ascribe them to omnipotence is to combine words that severally possess 
meanings into a phrase that has no meaning. ‘God said. Let there be 
light: and there was light.' In this noble description of creative omni- 
potence one would search in vain for any liint of contrivance. The most 
the argument from design could legitimately hope to accomplish was to 
make it seem probable that the universe was wrought into its present 
shape by an intelligent and benevolent Being immeasurably superior 
to Man, but far from infinite in power and resources.” Fiske's objection 
is not that Paley has failed to prove the existence of God, but that he 
has not proved ‘true Theism,' a God who is absolute, infinite in power, 
goodness, intelligence, etc. 

Eighteenth Century science viewed the world as a machine, hence 
it was to be expected that Paley should use the simile of the watch to 
explain the nature of the world, and consequently to conceive of the 

1 Except where indicated, quotations in this section are from, John Fiske, The 
Idea of God (Boston: Houghton Miflfiin & Co., 1885). 
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nature of God mechanistically represented as an architect; but the world 
is more than a mere machine, and should be viewed in the similf of a 
flower, an organism, a growing developing tmiverse, instead of a ma- 
chine. Paley’s watch-type world and its concomitant design suffers under 
the blows of the Darwinian Theory of Natural Selection. “It is not that 
the organism and its environment have been adapted to each other by an 
exercise of creative intelligence, but it is that the organism is necessarily 
fitted to the environment because in die perennial slaughter that has 
gone on from the beginning only the fittest have survived . . . Paley’s 
simile of the watch is no longer applicable to such a world as this. It 
must be replaced by the simile of the flower. The universe is not a 
machine, but an organism, with an indwelling principle of life. It was 
not made, hut it has groum” The world is full of most beautiful adapta- 
tions, design; but they have been propagated by Natural Selection, even 
the beautiful orderly laws of nature have evolved by the same process. 
“The all-pervading harmony of Nature is thus itself a natural product;” 
the only inference left to draw is that the world of nature did not 
come about through the efforts of a transcendent Creator who remains 
outside of the world as the Deists fancied, but by an immanent God 
who works within it constandy. 

The Evolutionary Hypothesis allows us to predicate the existence of 
God on the basis of a tremendous purpose being worked out in the 
evolutionary process. “In the story of the evolution of life upon the sur- 
face of oxu: earth, where alone we are able to compass the phenomena, 
we see aU things working together, throu^ coundess ages of toil and 
trouble, toward one glorious consummation. . . The glorious consum- 
mation toward which organic evolution is tending is the production of 
die highest and most perfect psychical life. . . In the natural selection 
of such individual peculiarities as conduce to the survival of the species, 
and in the evolution by this process of higher and higher creatures 
endowed with capacities for a richer and more varied life, there might 
have been a well-marked dramatic tendency, toward the denouement of 
which every one of the myriad litde acts of life and death during the 
entire series of geologic aeons was assisting. The whole scheme was 
teleological, and each single act of natural selection had a teleological 
meaning. Herein lies the reason why the theory so quickly destroyed 
that of Paley. It did not merely refute it, but supplanted it with explana- 
tions which had the merit of being truly scientific, while at the same 
time they hit the mark at which natural theology had unsuccessfully 
aimed.” Evolution is not a haphazard process, but a progressive, directive 
course fliming unswervingly and inevitably at a higher course of develop- 
ment. “The wondrous process of evolution” is "itself the working out 
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of a mighty Teleology of which our finite unders t a n di n gs can fathom 
but the scantiest rudiments.” ^ Man, too, is a part of this mighty teleology, 
a very important part of it, for in him evolutionary progress finds its 
‘unlimited psj-chical progress.’ 

In man, the course of evolution has reached its apex and its final 
stage in its process of development, “the last act in the great drama of 
creation; and that all the remaining work of evolution must consilSt in 
the perfecting of the creature tlius marvelously produced. . . The action 
of natural selection upon Man is coming to an end, and his future 
development will be accomplished through the direct adaptation of 
his wonderfully plastic intelligence to the circumstances in whidb it is 
placed.” Intelligence and goodness in man have replaced strife which 
no longer needs to discharge its normal function, hence will perish 
from disuse, thus leading man to a level of civilization in which human 
sympathy and peace will reign, and the spirit of Christ shall triumph 
and reign supreme throughout the entire earth. 

God, who is responsible for the course, direction, and the entire proc- 
ess of evolution has established man, the universe’s crowning glory, 
its ‘chief object of divine care.’ Man, although burdened with sm, will 
find his ultimate salvation eventually in the evolutionary process which 
shall be achieved slowly ‘tlirough ages of moral discipline.’ “We see the 
chief agency wliich produced him — natural selection which always 
works through strife — ceasing to operate upon him, so that, until human 
strife shall be brought to an end, there goes on a struggle between his 
lower and his higher impulses, in which the higher must finally conquer.” 
This desire and inevitable outcome of man — his conquering of lower 
impulses and the attaining of the higher — becomes his strongest imagin- 
able incentive for ri^teousness. “The infinite and eternal Power which 
is manifested in every pulsation of the universe is none other than the 
living God. . . Humanity is not mere local inddait in an endless and 
aimless series of cosmical changes. The events of the universe are not 
the work of chance, neither are they the outcome of blind necessity. 
Practically there is a purpose in the world whereof it is our highest 
duty to learn the lesson, however well or ill we may fare in rendering 
a scientific acxnunt of it. When from the dawn of life we see all things 
working together toward the evolution of tire highest spiritual attributes 
of Man, we know, however the words may stumble in which we try to 
say it, that God is in the deepest sense a moral Being. The everlasting 
source of phenomena is none other than the infinite Power that makes 

ijohn Fi^e, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1875), Vd. 11, 406. 
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for righteousness.” Thus we find, that by and through the process of 
evolution, Fiske has led us ‘through nature to God.’ 

Religion and its God is a reality because in the long struggle upwards 
through countless ages from the “seaweed up to Man, the progress of 
life was achieved through adjustments to external realities,” therefore 
in man it is inconceivable that the method employed by the evolution- 
ary process so successfully throughout past ages will prove to be false 
in our own, in the life of man. Smce throughout the vast province of 
evolution, each stage achieved its desired end through adjustments to 
external reality, man in this age makes his adjustment by adapting to 
his external reality, by the power which makes for righteousness, God. 
“To suppose that during countless ages, from the seaweed up to Man, 
the progress of life was achieved through adjustments to external reali- 
ties, but that then the method was all at once changed and throughout 
a vast province of evolution the end was secured through adjustments 
to external non-realities, is to do sheer violence to logic and to common 
sense.” ^ Accordingly, if one is to be reasonable, and not flout data of 
biological evolution, then the objective validity of religious values must 
be granted, and the fact of God’s existence recognized. 

ConcUiding Comments on the Evolutionary Argument. 

As discovered from the preceding discussion, the argument for the 
existence of God based upon the Tlieory of Evolution is principally one 
grounded on the fact of adaptation or adaptability of organisms to their 
surrounding environment, and their higher development, suggesting 
boib a grander, greater, and vastly higher teleology than Paley ever 
dreamed of, or could dream of in his day, owing to scientific limitations, 
particularly in the field of biology, and secondly suggests the existence 
of God on the basis of the necessity of the “arrival of the fittest.” In other 
words, it is insufiicient to assert that organisms in this world are capable 
of surviving, without e.xplaining the reason of their entering a world 
fit to survive. It seems much more reasonable to conclude that the fact 
organisms are capable of survival is that they were created that way 
by a Supreme Mind, God, who is responsible for their initiation and 
execution; rather than attempting to defend the weaker hypothesis, viz., 
tliat the entire production of evolutionary development merely happened 
in the manner it did without offering any explanation whatever, except 
to regard the entire matter as due to accident. The survival of the fit 
implies the arrival of the ft, thus to have a competent explanation, one 

1 John Fiske, Through Nature to God (Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1899). 
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which adequately interprets the facts of evolution by its inclusiveness 
of the atrival of the fit, necessitates the postulation of God, a Supreme 
Being capable of being suflBcient ground for such happenings. Otherwise, 
the question is eternally begged: Whence the arrival of the fit? Essen- 
tially, what we are sa>ing here, is that the Theory of Evolution is not 
logically self-supporting; it requires a mind which organized, directed, 
executed, navigated, the entire process; consequently, without hypothe- 
sizing the existence of God, the Theory of Evolution is critically weak- 
ened since it is incapable of standing on its own, that is to say, it makes 
much more sense when predicated on the existence of God. 

6. SOBIiEY AND RaSHDAIX — ThE AxIOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

The Axiological Argument for God’s existence, one based on the pres- 
ence of values in the universe, is most ably framed by the combined 
efforts of Hastings Rashdall (1858-1924) and WiUum R. Sorley (1855- 
1935): 

We say that the Moral Law has a real existence, that there is such a 
thing as an absolute Morahty, that there is something absolutely true or 
fake in ethical judgements, whether we or any number of human bemgs at 
any given time actually think so or not, such a belief is distinctly implied 
in what we mean by Morality The idea of such an unconditional, objec- 
tively valid. Moral Law or ideal undoubtedly exists as a psychological fact. 
The question before us is whether it is capable of theoretical justification. 
We must then face the question where such an ideal exists, and what 
manner of existence we are to attribute to it. Certainly it is to be found, 
wholly and completely, in no individual human consciousness. Men 
actually think differently about moral questions, and there is no empirical 
reason for supposing that they will ever do otherwise. Where then and 
how does the moral ideal really exist? As regards matters of fact or physi- 
cal law, we have no difficulty in satisfying ourselves that there is an ob- 
jective reality which is what it is irrespectively of our beliefs or disbe- 
liefs about it. For the man who supposes that objective reality resides in 
the things themselves, our ideas about them are objectively true or false 
so far as they correspond or fail to correspond with this real and inde- 
pendent archetype, though he might be puzzled to give a metaphysical 
account of the nature of this ^correspondence’ between experience and 
a Reality whose esse is something other than to be experienced. In the 
physical region the existence of divergent ideas does not throw doubt upon 
the existence of a reality independent of our ideas. But in the case of moral 
ideak it is otherwise. On materialistic or naturalistic assumptions the moral 
ideal can hardly be regarded as a real thing. Nor could it well be regarded 
as a property of any real thing: it can be no more than an aspiration, a 
product of tihe imagination, which may be useful to stimulate effort in 
directions in which we happen to want to move, but which cannot compel 
respect when we feel no desire to act in conformity with it. An absolute 
Moral Law or moral ideal cannot exist in material things. And it does not 
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(we have seen) exist in the mind of this or that individual. Only if we 
believe m the existence of a Mind for which the true moral ideal is al- 
ready m some sense real, a Mmd which is the source of whatever is true 
in our own moral judgments, can we rationally think of the moral ideal as 
no less real than the world itself. Only so can we believe in an absolute 
standard of right and wrong, which is as independent of this or that man’s 
actual ideas and actual desires as the facts of material nature The belief 
in God, though not (like the behef in a real and an active self) a postulate 
of their being any such thing as Morality at all, is the logical presupposi- 
tion of an ‘objective’ or absolute Morahty. A moral ideal can exist nowhere 
and nohow but in a mind, an absolute moral ideal can exist only in a Mind 
from which all Reahty is derived (or at least a mind by which all Reahty 
is controlled). Our moral ideal can only claim objective validity in so 
far as it can rationally be regarded as the revelation of a moral ideal 
eternally existing in the mind of God. 

Up to this point Rashdall ^ has been presenting the case; from here 
on, the argument is relayed to Sorley: ^ 

The argument as thus put may be looked upon as a special and striking 
extension of the cosmological argument In its first and most elementaiy 
form the cosmological argument seeks a cause for the bare existence of 
the world and man. to account for them there must be something able 
to bring them into being: God is the First Cause Then the Older of nature 
impresses us by its regularity, and we come by degrees to understand 
the principles of its working and the laws under which the material whole 
maintains its equilibrium and the ordered procession of its changes: these 
laws and this order call for explanation, and we conceive God as the Great 
Lawgiver. But beyond this material world, we understand relations and 
principles of a still more general kind, and the intellect of man recog- 
nises abstract truths so evident that, once understood, they cannot be 
questioned, while inferences are drawn from these which only the moie 
expert minds can appreciate and yet which they recognise as eternally 
valid. To what order do these belong and what was their home when man 
as yet was unconscious of them? Surely if their validity is eternal they 
must have had existence somewhere, and we can only suppose them to 
have existed in the one eternal mmd. God is therefore the God of Truth, 
Further, peisons are conscious of values and of an ideal of goodness, 
which they recognise as having undoubted authority for the direction of 
their activity; the validity of these values or laws and of this ideal, how- 
ever, does not depend upon their recognition: it is objective and eternal; 
and how could this eternal validity stand alone, not embodied m matter 
and neither seen nor realised by finite -minds, unless there wei-e an eternal 
mind whose thought and will were therein expressed? God must there- 
fore exist and his nature be goodness . . . 

1 Hastings Rashdall, The Theoty of Good and Evil (Oxford; Oxford University 
Press, 1907), Vol. II, 211-212. 

2 William R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God (Cambridge: Cambiidge 
University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919), 351 flF. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Kenneth W. Sorley and Mrs. Geoffrey BiAersteth. 
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. . , We acknowledge that there are objective values, although men may 
not recognise them, that the moral law is not abrogated by being ignored, 
and that our consciousness is striving toward the apprehension of an ideal 
which no finite mind has clearly grasped, but which is none the less valid 
although it is not realised and is not even apprehended by us in its truth 
and fullness. Where then is this ideal? It cannot be valid at one time and 
not at another. It must be eternal as well as objective As Dr. Rashdall 
urges, it is not in material things, and it is not in the mind of this or that 
individual; but **it can exist nowhere and nohow but in a mind ; it re- 
quires therefore the mmd of God. 

Against argument, however, it may be contended that it disregards 
the distinction between validity and existence. Why is it assumed that the 
moral ideal must exist somehow and somewhere^ V^alidity, it may be said, 
is a unique concept, as unique as existence, and diffeient from it And 
this is true. At the same time it is also true that the validity of the moral 
ideal, like all vahdity, is a validity for existents. Without this reference to 
existence there seems no meaning in asseiting validity. At any rate it is 
clear that it is for existents - namely, for the realm of persons -that 
the moral ideal is valid. It is also true that the perfect moral ideal does not 
exist in the volitional, or even in the intellectual, consciousness of these 
persons: they have not achieved agreement with it in their lives, and even 
dieir understanding of it is incomplete Seemg then that it is not mani- 
fested by finite existents, how are we to conceive its validity? Other truths 
are displayed in the order of the existing world, but it is not so with moral 
values. And yet the system of moral values has been acknowledged to an 
aspect of the real universe to which existing things belong How are we 
to conceive its relation to them? A particular instance of goodness can 
exist only in the character of an individual person or group of persons; 
an idea of goodness such as we have is found only in minds such as ours. 
But the ideal of goodness does not exist in finite mmds or in their ma- 
terial environment. What then is its status in the system of reality? 

The question is answered if we regard the moral order as the order of 
Supreme Mind and the ideal of goodness as belonging to this Mind. The 
diflBiculty for this view is to show that the Mind which is the home of 
goodness may also be regarded as the ground of the existing world. That 
reality as a whole, both in its actual events and in its moral order, can be 
consistently regarded as the expression of a Supreme Mind has been the 
argument of the present lecture. 

Concluding Comment of the Axiological Argument. 

The Axiological Argument is predicated on tlie existence of moral 
values as being truly an integral aspect of our universe. To object to 
this argument on the grounds that values are merely relative, existing 
only as matters of subjective opinion in some person’s mind, is insufficient 
to dismiss the argument because even relative truth implies an absolute, 
an absolute standard by which to judge. A system of values, one which 
embodies justice and goodness, implies a moral order, and the only 
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adequate inference is to postulate God as its source. As we earlier learned 
firom Vaihinger and James, whether or not it is theoretically proved to 
a person’s satisfaction that values truly exist in the outer world, we, 
nevertheless, do behave as if they did, which for a Pragmatist would 
constitute proof of their existence, and for others ought to imply in 
some sense their existence. 

The existence of values entails the existence of a Supreme Being, one 
who is also good, as the ground, the adequate or best explanation of 
values in a natural world of facts. Whyi^ Because only the postulation 
of a Personal Being is sufiSicient ground for accounting for values, since 
they exist only in and for persons. 

7. Anselm and Descartes — The Ontological Argument 

St. Anselm (1033-1109), Archbishop of Canterbury, and RenS Des- 
cartes (1596-1650) are two of the most outstanding proponents of the 
classic Ontological Argument for God’s existence. This particular argu- 
ment has never enjoyed united support, either from Theistic philosophars 
or theologians, yet it possesses an intriguing logical quahty about it 
which is responsible for its intermittent cycles of support, consequently 
the argument has never been discarded. 

In its Anselmic form it may be reduced to its barest terms: 

We have a conception of a Perfect Being. 

Such a Perfect Being must exist. 

Why? 

If he did not exist, then he would not be perfect. 

Anselm’s basic premise is correct, man does have a concept of a 
perfect being, in the same sense that he has concepts of mathematical 
and logical principles. We have, for example, a concept of a perfect 
triangle; yet, in actual fact, constructed either by nature or by man, there 
never has been a perfect triangle. Accordingly, Anselm, in his Pros- 
logium (between 1070-1078), argues: “Even the fool is convinced that 
something exists in the understanding ... than which nothing greater 
can be conceived . . . Therefore, if that, than which nothing greater can 
be conceived, exists in the understanding alone, the very being, than 
which nothing greater can be conceived, is one, than which a greater 
can be conceived. But this is impossible. Hence, there is no doubt that 
there exists a being, than which nothing greater can be conceived, and it 
exists both in the understanding and in reality.” ^ 

1 St Anselm, Froslogivm, tr. Sidn^ Norton Deane (La Salle, Illinois: Hie Open 
Court l^bbshing Co., 1903). 
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Evahiation of Anselm’s Ontolo^dl Argument. 

Before attaddng this argument, note that Anselm does not say we 
have an idea of perfection merely, nor that we have an idea of Being 
merely, but that we entertain an idea of a Perfect-Being. An attribute 
of a Perfect-Being is existence; dierefore the only Perfect-Being must be 
an existent one. 

Ansehn’s argument is not properly refuted by saying: We have an 
idea of a perfect island, therefore it must exist, or it is not perfdSt; as 
GaunUo, a monk of Marmoutier and Anselm’s contemporary, argued; 
because the island is not a necessary Being, it is a contingent arbitrary 
fiction which entails contradiction. 

The weakness of Anselm’s argument lies chiefly in two areas: first, 
it assumes that existence is an attribute of perfection, while, for example, 
subsistence (a quality mathematical principles possess) may be a more 
appropriate characteristic of a Perfect Being, second, Anselm has pre- 
sented an a priori argument, one which is independent of but also de- 
void of empirical facts, consequently giving little or no particulars or 
content to die nature of God. 

The Cartesian Ontological Argument. 

The Ontological Argument Descartes oActs pursues the same logical 
lines as that of St. Anselm in concluding the existence of a most real or 
perfect Being is necessary, or diat definition is accompanied by exist- 
ence that is, the concept of God is sufiScient to prove his existence. 
The Cartesian position asserts that the concept of God is one of infinity, 
yet since man is only finite, an Infinite Being must have been responsible 
for inserting the idea of himself in man’s mind. 

Descartes reasons: "There only remains, therefore, the idea of God, 
in which I must consider whether there is anything that cannot be 
supposed to originate with myself. By the name God, 1 understand a 
substance infinite (eternal, immutable), independent, all-knowing, all- 
powerful, and by which I myself, and every other thing that exists, if 
any such there be, were created. But these properties are so great and 
excellent, that the more attentively I consider th^ the less I feel per- 
suaded that the idea I have of them owes its origin to myself alone. 
And thus it is absolutely necessary to conclude from all Aat I have 
before said, that God exists: for though the idea of substance be in my 
mind owing to this, that I myself am a substance, I should not, however, 
have the idea of an infinite substance, seeing I am a finite being, nnlftsc 
it were given me by some substance in reality infinit e, . . The i d e a , I 
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say, of a being supremely perfect, and infinite, is in the highest degree 
true; for although, perhaps, we may imagine that such a being does not 
exist, we cannot, nevertheless, suppose that his idea represents nothing 
real"! 

Decartes felt justified in debating in this manner because his criterion 
of truth was reason, ideas imprinted upon the mind with clearness and 
distinctness, as mathematical and logical principles are distinctly per- 
ceived; the idea of God is likewise conceived, hence must equally exist. 

8. St. Thomas Aquinas — Five Ways of Proving God’s Exisienge 

St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), dissatisfied vrith the Anselmic 
Ontological Argument for God’s existence, repudiated it, and supplanted 
it with his Quinque Viae (Five Ways): (1) The Way of Motion, (2) 
The Way of EflBicient Causality, (3) The Way of Possibility and Neces- 
sity, (4) The Way of Degrees of Perfection, (5) The Way of Pur- 
ppsiveness. 

The first of £he five is the First Mover argument for God’s existence; 
the universe requires a First Mover, this Prime Mover is God. This is 
essentially Aristotle’s argument for God based on his classic Prime Mover. 
Aquinas presents it as follows: ^ 

The existence of God can be proved in five ways. The first and more 
manifest way is the argument from motion. It is certain, and evident to 
our senses, diat in the world some things are in motion. Now whatever 
is moved is moved by another, for nothLig can be moved except it is in 
potentiality to that towards which it is moved; whereas a thing moves 
inasmuch as it is in act. For motion is nothing else than the reduction of 
something from potentiality to actuality. But nothmg can be reduced from 
potentiality to actuality, except by something in a state of actuality. Thus 
that which is actually hot, as fire, makes wood, which is potentially hot, 
to be actually hot, and thereby moves and changes it. Now it is not possi- 
ble that the same thing should be at once in actuality and potentiality in 
the same respect, but only in different respects. For what is actually hot 
cannot simultaneously be potentially hot; but it is simultaneously poten- 
tially cold. It is therefore impossible that in the same respect and in the 
same way a thing should be both mover and moved, i.e., that it should 
move itself. Therefore, whatever is moved must be moved by another. If 
that by which it is moved be itself moved, then this also must needs be 
moved by another, and that by another again. But this cannot go on to 
infinity, because then there would be no first mover, and, consequently, 

iRen6 Descartes, Meditations on the First PhUosopky, tr. John Veitch (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood A Sons, Ltd., 1899). 

^ St. Thomas Aquizms, Summa Theologica, tr. Laurence Shapcote, revised by Anton 
Pegis (New York: Random House, 1945), Q2, Art. 3. 
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no Other mover, seeing that subsequent movers move only inasmuch as 
they are moved by the first mover; as the staff moves only because it is 
moved by the hand Therefore it is necessary to arrive at a first mover, 
moved by no other; and this everyone understands to be God- 

The difiBculty of this argument is that for whatever tj^pe of God it may 
prove, it definitely does not prove the God of Theism, the God of the 
Judeo-Christian Scriptures. 

The second argument. The Way of Efficient Cause, is the Aetiological 
aspect of the Cosmological, often termed the argument from Fust Cause. 

The second way is from the nature of efficient cause. In the woild of 
sensible things we find there is an order of efficient causes. Theie is no 
case known (neither is it, mdeed, possible) in which a thing is found to 
be the efficient cause of itself; for so it would be prior to itself, which is 
impossible. Now in effiaent causes it is not possible to go on to infinity, 
because in all efficient causes following in order, the first is the cause 
of the intermediate cause, and the intermediate is the cause of the 
ultimate cause, whether the intermediate cause be several, or one only. 
Now to take away the cause is to take away the effect. Therefore, if 
there be no first cause among efficient causes, there will be no ultimate, 
nor any intermediate, cause. But if in efficient causes it is possible to go on 
to infinity, there will be no first efficient cause, neither will there be an ul- 
timate effect, nor any intermediate efficient causes; all of which is plainly 
false Therefore it is necessary to admit a first efficient cause to which 
everyone gives the name of God. 

Like the one preceding it, this one does not prove the God of the 
Bible, Theism, but what may be termed, a Trigger God, one who merely 
starts things going, initiates the original action or motion, an impersonal 
God who would mean little to the religious needs of man. 

The third argument. The Way of Possibility and Necessity, is based 
on the empirical fact that all things generate and later perish, which 
indicates that at one time nothing contingent existed. If nothing existed 
at some time in the past, then it is impossible for the world to have 
come into existence, unless a noncontingent eternal Being, God, exists. 
Hence the proof of God's existence by necessity. Aquinas formulates 
his argument: 

The third way is taken from possibility and necessity, and runs thus. 
We find in nature things that are possible to be and not to be, since they 
are found to be generated, and to be corrupted, and consequently, it is 
possible for them to be and not to be. But it is impossible for these always 
to exist, for that which can not-be at some time is not. Therefore, if 
everything can not-be, then at one time there was nothing in existence. 
Now if this were true, even now there would be nothmg in existence, be- 
cause that which does not exist begins to exist only through something 
already existing. Therefore, if at one time nothing was in existence, it 
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would have been impossible for anything to have begun to exist; and thus 
even now nothing would be in existence — which is absurd. Therefore, not 
all beings are merely possible, but there must exist something the existence 
of which is necessary. But every necessary thing either has its necessity 
caused by another, or not. Now it is impossible to go on to infinity in 
necessary things which have their necessity caused by another, as has 
been already proved m regard to eiBBcient causes. Therefore we cannot 
but admit the existence of some being havmg of itself its own necessity, 
and not receiving it from another, but rather causing in others their ne- 
cessity. This all men speak of as God. 

Again we have another approach to the Cosmological Argument, 
one which rests upon causation. 

The fourth, The Way of Degrees of Perfection, is a mixture of the 
Cosmological and Teleological Arguments: 

The fouith way is taken from the gradation to be found in things. 
Among beings there are some more and some less good, true, noble, and 
the hke. But more and less are predicated of different things according as 
they resemble in their different ways something which is the maximum, as a 
thing is said to be hotter according as it more nearly resembles that which 
is hottest; so that there is something which is truest, something best, some- 
thing noblest, and, something which is most being, for those things that 
are greatest in truth are gieatest in being . . . Now the maximum in any 
genus is the cause of all in that genus, as fire, which is the maximum of 
heat, is the cause of all hot things. . . Therefore there must also be 
something which is to all beings the cause of their being, goodness, and 
every other perfection; and this we call God. 

This argument is by far the best of those thus far presented, for in 
it are the seeds of several modem cogent ones, including the Anthro- 
pological and Axiological Arguments. 

The fifth. The Way of Puiposiveness, is the Teleological Argument, 
one which bases its case on the presence of purpose in a meaningful 
world: 

The fifth way is taken from the governance of the world. We see that 
things which lack knowledge, such as natural bodies, act for an end, and 
this is evident from their acting always, or nearly always, in the same way, 
so as to obtain the best result. Hence it is plain that they achieve their 
end, not fortuitously, but designedly. Now whatever lacks knowledge can- 
not move towards an end, unless it be directed by some being endowed 
with knowledge and intelligence; as the arrow is directed by the archer. 
Therefore some intelligent being exists by whom all natural things are 
directed to their end; and this being we call God. 

Aquinas’ final argument, the Teleological, is also his finest; basically, 
it has an inherent cogency which cannot be easily dismissed. How- 
ever, the Teleological Argument has been refined to much higher levels 
of cogency in the capable hands and work of Faley and Fiske. 
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D. CONaUDING COMMENTS REGABDING THE PROBLEM 

OF GOD 

The perceptive mind will have recognized that a person’s philosophy 
of religion, his philosophical position regarding the existence of God, 
is bas^ essentially upon two conditions: (1) bis metaphysical position 
and bdiefs, (2) his criterion or criteria of truth; it is not so much a 
matter of being able to prove the existence of God, as it is a matter of 
determining what proofs of his existence are acceptable to you personally. 

For example, to allow only Wve realism’ as valid verification so that 
a person will insist that unless he can see God, he will withhold belief 
in him, subjects that person to criticism respecting the incondusiveness 
of his criterion. No form of ultimate reality can be proved by naive 
realism, not even tibe accq)ted ‘truths’ of sdence, such as x-ray, light 
waves, horse power, or even the atom itself; thus is naive realism placed 
under serious criticism as a grossly inadequate test of truth. 

Merely because an object cannot be proved by an individual’s 
favored criterion of truth does not make it false, yet many persons seem 
to assume that it does. Even Immanuel Kant fell into this pitfall by 
assuming that what could not be proved by his critical philosophy was 
beyond knowing, and for this reason he rejected the validity of God’s 
existence based on speculative reason, while Hegel, who would not be 
bound by the Shntian narrow epistemological restrictions, felt that 
proof of the existence of Deity could be advanced. 

The matter perhaps may be b^t concluded by asserting that the 
most reasonable position is that which is proved, that is to say, the 
most coherent one, the one which provides the most conclusive explana- 
tion by its widest inclusiveness of data logically integrated. The chief 
ddPect of most argum^ts is their narrowness which accounts for merely 
a restricted area of facts. 



XXI 

THE PERSON; HIS SOUL, FREE WILL, 
AND IMMORTALITY 


Man’s greatest problem is himself, and he is also his greatest value, for 
‘what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ Even the existence of 
God is not as important as his own soul and its survival. Actually, it is 
erroneous to speak of man’s soul, since he is that very soul; man does not 
have a soul, he is a soul. We speak of man as a soul, and his survival be- 
yond death as his greatest value, even greater dian that of God’s exist- 
ence; the reason being that God’s existence without man’s soul being 
eternal is not as preferable as God’s nonexistence and man’s being eter- 
nal. However, as we shall soon learn in ensuing deliberations, the predi- 
cation of a good God is one of the best possible arguments for the proof 
of immortality. 


A. THE SOUL 

Positions Held Regarding the Nature of the Soul. 

There are many views regarding the soul and its relation to the human 
organism, but for present purposes we can reduce them to three cate- 
gories: (1) those who believe in the existence of a body, but disallow 
belief in a soul or mind; (2) those who believe in the existence of a body 
and soul, but identify the soul with the mind, treating the two terms 
synonymously; (3) those who believe in the separate existence of all 
three: body, soul, and mind. Schematically, the three may be represented 
as follows: 
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Three Beliefs Regarding the Human Organism 


I II 

EPIPHENOMENALISM ORGANIC THEORY or 

SELF-PSYCHOLOGY 


1. Body exists, but 

2. No mind, and 

3. No soul. 

Mind and soul are 
epiphenomena of 
the body. 


BehaMoristic in 
Psychology. 


1. Body exists, and 

2. Mind exists, and 

3. Soul exists, but mind 
and soul are one and 
the same entity, im- 
manent parts of the 
human organism. 

Psychology of 
Interactionism. 


Ill 

SUBSTANTIALISM 

1. Body exists, 

2. Mind exists, 

3. Soul exists; 

each represents sep- 
arate entities. 
Doctrine of: 
Transcendent Soul 
Substance. 
Thomistic Psychol- 
ogy. 


1. The Doctrine of Epephenomenausm 


The first position respecting the nature of the soul relies upon a psy- 
chology of Behaviorism which has its roots in tlie findings of the Russian 
psysiologist, Imn PavloD (1849-1936), and in this country its schoors 
initial founder, John Watson (1878-1958); they revert to the doctrine of 
Reductionism in order to explain mental phenomena. Tlie Behaviorist 
regards only the body as factually real, and whatever appears to be other 
than body is reduced to a state of functions of the body; for example, the 
spiritual nature of man is explained away as the workings of the body, 
its physiological activity. This view is based upon the assumption that 
whatever cannot be measured in physical terms does not exist; since 
the mind (or soul) cannot be obsawably measured, it does not exist 
as a reality. 

To inquire as to what precisely is the experiential data every human 
being obviously is acquainted with in the mental realm, would result in 
the reply from the Behaviorist School of Psychology that it is merely ap- 
pearances, phenomena; a Behaviorist would explain it as a curious mani- 
festation which occurs at times when bodily functions are activated, such 
as, thinking is merely the activity of vocal cords at a subaudible level. Re- 
garding the mental as a mere by-product of the physical is called the 
doctrine of Epiphenomenalism, a term coined by Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley (1820-1903). 


2. iNTERACnOKlSM 

A second position, termed Interactionism, is the belief that mind and 
body, although composing one and the same organism, are nevertheless 
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two entities, one of which is capable of surviving should the otiier perish. 
This view is fairly widely held, and as it will be later discovered, WiUiam 
James based his argument for immortality on it Interactionism, also 
lef erred to as the Organic theory or Self-Psychology, views the soul as 
immanent, not transcendent as the Substantialists posit 

Current psychology supports this view, particularly since die appear- 
ance of Depth Psychology whidi has brought to light many interesting 
facts substantiating Interactionism. Carl Jung (1875-1961), founder of 
Analytic Psychology, maintains that the soul, as an independent entity, 
affects the physical body, hence is a fact of reality. He writes: “We have 
been taught by all too many mistakes that organic medicine fails com- 
pletely in the treatment of neuroses, while psychic methods cure them 
... It was by recognizing these facts that science discovered the psyche, 
and tee are honour bound to admit its reality” ^ Sigmund Freud ( 1856- 
1939) too, has brought to light corroborating evidence of the fact that 
the psyche can seriously affect tbe body as is evidenced by neurosis, 
hypnosis, and Psychoanalysis. It is obvious that the body affects the 
mind; we have constant evidence of this fact everywhere about us, such 
as that which results hrom imbibing alcoholic beverages; and, on the 
other hand, Freud proved with finality that the mind affects the body to 
the degree of causing physical ailments. Today, the field of psychoso- 
matic medidne (illnesses brought on by tbe mind) has irrefutable evi- 
dence that the psychical affects the body to such an extent that not only 
can physical ulcers and heart disease come about from mental causes, but 
a sizeable and growing list of ailments, including a form of rheumatoid 
ardiritis; the list of psychosomatic ailments increases wifh the expansion 
of our knowledge in this area. 

A contemporary psychologist, Benjamin B. Wolman, exploring the 
mind-body problem in his Contemporary Theories and Systems in Psy- 
chology ( 1960), concludes that despite the acknowledged fact that mind- 
body interactions occur regularly many times a day, no one has ever been 
able to explain the locus of the entire matter; it is a fact that the two in- 
teract, but how and where, nobody knows. 

3. SUBSTANTIAUSM 

The third stand regarding the soiil, one shared primarily by Thomists 
and Neo-Scholastic philosophers, is the belief that man is triune, possess- 
ing not only a body and mind, but a soul which is distinguishable from 
die mind. The sold is understood to be a substance, a sotd substance, 

^ Carl Jung, Modem Man in Search of a Sotd, tr. W. S. Ddl and Gary F. B:^es 
(New York: Bbreourt, Brace and Co., 1933). 
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capable of survi%'ing tbe death of both body and mind. The soul is an 
intellectual substance, and as such, is imperishable; its essence assumes 
a spiritual form, thus is an inunaterial substance performing immaterial 
operations. The imman soul is identified with die intellective soul and 
inteUective principle; in man, each of these constitutes one and the same 
entity; accordingly, the soul is an incorporeal, subsistent, principle of 
intellectual operation. The nature of man as triadic is not restricted to 
Neo-Thomists; many non-Scholastics adhere to the belief that man 
possesses a soul which is not to be equated with eidier body or mind. 

As to classic arguments proving the existence of the soul, the reader 
is referred to Ren4 Descartes’ treatment of the matter in Part V im- 
mediately subsequent to the present one. The Kantian argument for the 
autonomy of the wiU may also be considered an argument for the soul’s 
existence. 


B. FREEDOM OF THE WILL 

Among Theists will be found Determinists, those who assert that man 
is devoid of any freedom of will; and Indeterminists, those who contend 
that man’s wiU is free to make choices. Religious Determinism rests upon 
the Doctrine of Predestinarianism, a dieory emphasized particularly by 
John Calvin (1509-1564) in his Institutes of the Christian Religion 
(1536), accordingly the doctrine has been commonly referred to as 
Calvinism'; inTslamic philosophy, the doctrine is tamed Kismet (fate). 
In both religious bodies, the belief in Predestination rests upon the doc- 
trine of the Absolute Sovereignty of God, who is the Determiner of 
Destiny. 

1. Fatausm 

The Predestinarian believes that God has foreordained all that will 
occur in a person’s life; a man cannot do other than what God has pre- 
determined; his destiny, indudmg the appointed hour of his death has 
been dedded beforehand; regardless of the extent of a man’s exertions or 
efforts to alter his particular fortime or condition, they will prove com- 
pletely vain and ineffectual. 

Kismet implies that ‘what will happen, will happen;’ man cannot imple- 
ment any force whatever which will change his future one iota, a future 
which God has determined from, and to all, eternity. Some Predestinarians 
bdfieve that God knows even now what a man will do who is not to be 
bom for a thousand years hence. The concept of Kismet or fate is both 
beautifully and vivicQy esqnressed in Edward Fitzgerald’s translation of 
the Rub&iy&t of Omar Khayyam: 
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The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

Note the emphasis with which it is suggested that one’s entire life, like 
a book that has already been written, is a foregone conclusion, and all 
that a person does, or can do, is to live his life out as an actor enacts the 
lines of a play which the author has determined. God, the author of our 
lives and destinies, has decided beforehand what we shall do, and the 
appointed hour of our death. 

Fatalism has been a relatively popular belief among service men while 
in action; it tends to relieve the mind of unendurable strain. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine a soldier in the front lines of battle with bullets flying 
unpredictably about him, succumbing to the thought that there is no use 
in expending any effort attempting to escape them; for he may, in his es- 
cape attempt, inadvertently walk into a flying bullet. Discovering that he 
can relieve his tensions with the fatalistic thought: 'If my. time is up, then 
it is up,’ or If the next bullet has my number on it, then there isLUodung 
I can do about it,’ he takes refuge in Fatalisipi. 

Evaluation of Fatalism, 

Practical Fatalism, as experienced by the exai 

ample, is due to a person’s inability to be fuinisiii£.'^?59lS3^^ 
or to cope intellectually in understanding data suppliea. ifiEfte soldier in 
question had all of the pertinent facts necessary, he could predict with 
satisfactory accuracy the disposition of the bullets, but since this is out 
of the question, our soldier takes refuge in ignorance, and like the pro- 
verbial ostrich hides his figurative head in the sand of Fatalism, thereby 
gaining pseudo peace of mind. This situation is analogous to a game of 
chance, where a wheel is spun, the winner being the holder of the num- 
ber at which the indicator rests when the wheel stops. The loser is in- 
terpreted by many persons as being the victim of ill-fortune, bad luck, 
fate, whereas the matter should have been explained in terms of a lack 
of proper calculation owing to both ignorance and insufficient facts. If 
the velocity with which the wheel is spun, plus all of the other pertinent 
factors, such as the pressure which the number indicator bears upon the 
wheel, could be taken into account, the outcome could be predicted. 

Fatalism is Pragmatically unsound as well; for example, no Fatalist 
would leap out of an upper story of a building to the cement ground be- 
neath, reasoning on the Fatalistic premise that if his time is not as yet 
up, then he has nothing to be concerned about, he will not die, and if his 
time is up,, then there is nothing he can do about the matter; nor will a 
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Fatalist cross the street before an oncoming rushing truck out of control, 
reasoning 'diat if bis time is not yet up, then all is well. 

Determinism. 

Before AismisriTig the discussion on Fatalism, let us direct a few re- 
marks to what may be termed secular Fatalism, Determinism. The De- 
tenninist, like the Fatalist, bdieves man to be devoid of freedom, and 
that big every act has been externally controlled, but unlike the Pre- 
dAgtinarign, he asserts that man’s lack of choice is due to natural causes, 
which serve as motivation. Rather than God determining our destinies, 
the Detenninist contends that natural laws do; not only are the destinies 
of individual persons determined, but all facts within the physical uni- 
verse, including social as well as natural history. The term probably 
originated with the British philosopher. Sir William Hamilton (1788- 
1856), who used it to describe the Metaphysical Materialism of Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679); Hobbes attempted to defend the thesis that the 
sum total of the world consisted of “bodies and bodies in motion,’ repudi- 
ating all immaterial reality, including free will, as false. 

2. Indeterminism 

Based upon the Pragmatic caiterion of truth, Indeterminism enjoys the 
stronger position; persons, as a group, expect people to be responsible 
for their actions, and do in fact hold them responsible; only in exception- 
al cases is responsibility voided, such as when an individual is designated 
incompetent or insane. For all practical purposes, in life in general, 
freedom of the will is, in practice, acknowledged. 

The will of man, maintains Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), is free; he 
refers to it as autonomous, sdf-legislated, uncoerced by extraneous force, 
adhering only to the voice of reason. Kant’s claim is a valid one, for it is 
impossible to force another person to will in accordance with your own 
wishes; true, you may force a person to do your bidding, but you can- 
not force him to wtU to do it, to do it vnllingly; you may prove successful 
in forcing a man to turn over his money to you should you point a gun at 
him, but you cannot make him will to do it regardless of whatever extent 
of forc^ul measures are employed. Rational persuasion is the metliod 
which must be «nplo}red to gain another to will according to you own 
dedsions. 

John McTas^art EUis McTa^jart (1866-1925) distinguishes four 
ts^pes of human freedom in his classic Some Dogmas of Religion ( 1906 ) : 
(1) Freedom of Self ‘Determinism, that is, "man is free to do anything 
wMch no&ing but his own nature prevents him from doing, b this. 
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sense I am not free to draw a triangle with two right angles, since this 
would be impossible whatever my nature mi^t be. Nor am I, in this 
sense, free to save a man’s life if I am tied at a distance from him by a 
chain which cannot break.” (2) Freedom of Self-DirectUm, diat is, 
“man is free to do anything whidi nothing but his own will prevents 
him from doing. So far as a man is free in this sense he can direct his 
life as he chooses.” (3) Freedom of Self-RealizaUon, that is, “man is said 
to act freely when he acts according to the ultimate ideal of his nature. 
The unplication here seems to be that freedom is essentially the absaice 
of such limitation as is felt to thwart and constrain the being who is 
limited, and that no person can be completely free from such constraint 
except by attaining the ultimate of his nature.” (4) Freedom of Inde- 
termination, or Free WtU, that is, “a man is free in any action, if his 
choice of that action is not completely determined.” This view allows for 
motivation, yet it does not consider motivation incompatiable with free- 
dom. Despite the presence of motives, and it is well that there should be 
motives, a person may decide and choose as a free agent which of the 
surroimding motives will influaice him. Of die four views mentioned, 
this one is the most preferable from the standpoint of coherenqr. 

C. SPURIOUS FORMS OF IMMORTALITY 

In present deliberations, reference when made to immortality will in- 
variably mean immortality of the individual person, not spurious forms 
of immortality which have been at times offered as substitutes, sudi as: 

( 1 ) Biologfcal ImmortcdUy, the belief that a man’s progeny will sur- 
vive him, thus satisfying any need he may have for immortality; this is 
accepted by some persons as a suitable substitute for immortality. The 
objections to this form of immortality include the fact the specific indi- 
vidual in question is not surviving, but anoth^ in his place; secondly, 
some persons, and a number of fine people included in the group, cannot 
issue offspring, yet are more deserving of immortality than many per- 
sons who do have children. A third objection is, in a sense, the severest, 
viz., the world will at one time in the future come to an end, at which 
time no one vrill have offspring surviving. 

(2) Immortality of Influence, (Social Immortality), the belief that 
the influence left behind of a person’s good deeds is suffident im- 
mortality; for example, we speak of immortal Shakespeare in the sense 
that he can never die, owing to the heritage he has left to surviving 
humanity. 

Although it is a highly desirable dbing to be remembered and respected 
by posterity, it is hardly the person himself who is enjoying the appreda- 
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tion of posterity; and die only Shakespeare r^embered is the works 
of the man; as for the man himself personally, for all practical purposes, 
it may just as well be anyone else, such as, Francis Bacon or John Doe 
for all that it matters. Shakespeare, the real personality himself, is not 
enjoying the credit posthumously. Another objection to this form of 
immortality is that fine persons ^ve existed on earth who are neith^ 
known nor ronembCTed, while infamous characters, such as a Nero 
or a Hitler, are long remembered and immortalized in books and in 
the minds of men. 

(3) Impersonal ImmortaUiy is the view of Plato, Hindus, and others 
who beheve that although individual personality ceases at bodily death, 
the imiversal person survives; as Brahmans assert, we become one widi 
the over-soul. Impersonal immortality is a view common to Pantheists 
who believe that values and the impersonal consciousness of one-time 
individual persons become one with the Absolute. 

D. ARGUMENTS AGAINST IMMORTALITY 

A number of arguments have beai used to discredit belief in im- 
mortality, while the gravity of some are serious, most of them are weak, 
if not completely feeble. Among them are: 

(1) Dtsbelief of Scientists. 

This objection, immortality is false because the consensus among 
sdentists opposes the belief, is invahd for several reasons. According 
to Leuba’s findings released in his Belief in God and Immortality, only 
a third of the sdoitists covered in the poll registered disbelief, a third 
belief, while the remainder were noncommital. John Clover Monsma, 
interested in this subject as to whether sdentists believed in religious 
values, published his The Evidence of God in an Expanding Universe 
(1958) to prove that not only were they vitally interested, but forty 
leading sdentists throughout the country contributed evidence gainp/l 
in their respective fields as proof of the validity of religious values. 

Technically, to use sdentists as authorities in the field of philosophy of 
religion is to commit the fallacy of misplaced authority, a fallacy of trans- 
ferring an authority from one area of specialization to another which is 
not his field of specialty; his authoritative sanction is voided, he reverts 
to becoming a layman. To prove this point, one need merely query: 
Woidd you use a literary authority such as a Shakespeare to perform a 
surgical operation upon your body? For the same reason, voices of 
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scientific authorities do not carry over to areas foreign to their fields of 
specialization, such as, philosophy of religion. 

(2) Its Humble Origin. 

Certain individuals seeks to repudiate belief in immortality on the 
basis that it originated in ignorance, superstitution, dreams, etc. This 
argument is faulty on two major counts: (a) dreams are not ipso facto 
false; many true things have been dreamed by mankind. Dreams 
must be regarded as neither true nor false until they have been 
subject to verification, (b) Science also originated in humble beginnings, 
in alchemy, magic, etc., yet does this fact discredit belief in science? 

(3) Wishful ThinMng. 

Some persons, particularly psychologists, repudiate belief in im- 
mortality on the grounds Aat it is merely wishful thinking; man’s 
intense wish for eternal life spawned the thought which crystalized 
into belief, they claim. 

Like the argument preceding it, this one also is subject to two serious 
errors: (a) it commits a genetic fallacy by assuming that because it can 
be shown how an idea originated, it is by virtue of that fact false, (b) 
The second fallacy committed is irrelevence because it assumes that 
wishes are ipso facto false — I may wish that my brother who lives some 
distance from me continue in fine health, but merely possessing the 
wish does not nullify its being true. 

(4) Immortality Would Create Overcrowded Conditions. 

William James is credited with having sowed the seed of this thought, 
but consensus appears to be that he was probably not serious in offering 
it. The overcrowding of the universe vuth souls is a contradiction of 
terms, since souls, by definition, do not occupy space, and even if they 
did, God could provide a universe sufficiently large to accommodate them, 
infinite in magnitude, if necessary. There are those persons who regard 
the present universe as infinite. 

(5) That Which ExisU Must Eventually Terminate. 

‘What begins must at the some time come to an end* has be^ used as 
another argument against immortality, but there is no law which implies 
this conclusion. Moreover, it is possible to conceive of that which has 
begi nning , but continues endlessly, such as eniunerating arithmetically 
beg inning with the number one and continuing infinitely; or drawing a 
line h:om a given point and continuing it indefinitely. 
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(6) Immortdiifg: A Selfish Desire. 

The argiimftnt that ‘immortality must be false because it is a selfish 
desire’ is hardly worth taking the time to refute. It is obvious that many 
of the s elfish desires of persons have been realized as true. 

(7) Epipherumentdism. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against immortality is based upon 
Behavioristic psychology, namely, diat personality or soul is dependent 
upon the physiological organism, a bodily state, for its existence; con- 
sequently with the destruction of the body, the soul perishes. This 
argument rests upon the fundamental assumptions of the philosophy 
of Metaphysical Materialisn^ a philosophy predicated upon an un- 
provable inert substance. For the present, we shall refrain from delving 
into this argum^t any further because in the section immediately 
subsequent, William James and John McTaggart will be found to launch 
a cnucial blow against it. SufiSce it to say at this time, there is adequate 
proof in psychology that the mind or soul affects the body as effectively 
as the body affects die spirit, yet is it concluded that the body is tibe 
product of the mind? 

E. THE REFUTATION OF MORTALITY 

( 1 ) WMiam James — The Transmission-Theory. 

William James’ argument for immortality is effected by removing 
objections posed by the Physiologicial Argument. The Physiological 
Argument, as it is sometimes called, is predicated on the philosophy 
of Metaphysical Materialism, presenting its case in the form of the 
doctrine of Epipherumiendlism, the belief that spirit is an outgrowth 
or by-product of die physiological organism, and perishes with the 
destruction of the body. 

James, in his Human Immortality ( 1898), contends that the physiologi- 
cal brain’s rdationship to the spirit of man is merely transmissive, not 
productive; die brain merely transmits die dioughts of the mind, it does 
not produce them. “My diesis now is this: diat, when we think of the law 
that thou^t is a function of the brain, we are not required to think of 
productive function only; toe are entitled also to corisider permissive or 
transmis^e function. And this the ordinary psycho-physiologist leaves 
out of his account.”^ James acc^ts the psycho-physiologisfs theory, 
“Thou^t is a function of the brain,” but he repudiates his unjustified 

' iQootattons in diis section axe £rom William James, Human Immortal^ (1898). 
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conclusion that when tihe body perishes, then the mind or soul, as its 
concomitant, must also perish; rather, he argues, “though our soul’s life 
(as here below it is revealed to us) may be in literal strictness the func- 
tion of a brain that perishes, yet it is not at all impossible, but on the 
contrary quite possible, that the life may still continue when the brain 
itself is dead.” This maintains on the premise that bodily functions may 
be either of the transmissive type or of the productive mode. 

James explains and illustrates the functional mode of each: “When the 
physiologist who thinks that his science cuts ofiF all hope of immortality 
pronounces the phrase. Thought is a function of the brain,’ he thinks of 
the matter just as he thinks when he says, ‘Steam is a function of the 
tea-kettl^’ ‘light is a function of the electric circuit,’ ‘Powa: is a function 
of the moving waterfall.’ In these lattar cases the several mataial objects 
have the function of mwardly creating or engendering thdbr eflFects, and 
their functions must be called productive function. . . But in the world of 
physical nature productive function of this sort is not the only kind of 
function with which we are familiar. We have also releasing or pa- 
missive function; and we have transmissive function. The trigger of a 
crossbow has a releasing function: it removes the obstacle that holds the 
string, and lets the bow fly back to its natural shape. So when the hammer 
hiUs upon a detonating compormd. By knocking out the inna molecula 
obstructions, it lets the constituent gases resume their normal bulk, and 
so permits the explosion to take place. In the case of a colored glass, a 
prism, or a refracting lens, we have transmissive function. The energy of 
light, no matta how produced, is by the glass sifted and limited in color, 
and by the lens or prism determined to a catain path and shape. Simi- 
larly, the keys of an organ have only transmissive function. They open 
successively the various pipes and let the wind in the air-chest escape 
in various ways. The voices of the various pipes axe constituted by the 
columns of air engendaed in the organ. The organ proper, as distin- 
guished from its air-chest, is only an appaatus for letting portions of it 
loose upon the world in these peculialy limited shapes.” According to 
this line of agument, the entire world of phenomena as we know it to 
be could be merely a ‘surface-veil’ which cloaks the real world of genuine 
objects, viz., the spiritual world. 

Respecting the relationship of brain and mind, a transmissive function 
maintains; when the brain expires, consciousness remains because it 
is an aspect of that “mentcd world behind the ceiZ,” as James phrases it 
The conclusion of the entire agument here is evident, namely, spirit does 
not require a physical brain in orda to survive because it is not its 
product. 
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(2) John McTaggart — The Improhahilitg of Mortality. 

A British philosopher, John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart (1886-1925), 
assumed the extremely rare position of believing in immortality without 
accepting belief in the existence of God. McTaggart, an Idealist whose 
ideas are most poignantly and luddly recorded in his classic Some 
Dogmas of Religion (1906), and later in Human Immortality and Pre- 
Existence (1915),^ concluded what to many philosophers would be an 
incongruous position: a simultaneous belief in both Atheism and im- 
mortality. McTaggart’s Idealistic, or his anti-Materialistic, stand prompts 
him to r^udiate the belief that man is mortal. 

His arguments against mortality, as they are found in Some Dogmas 
of Religion and Human Immortality and Pre-Existence, proceed as fol- 
lows: Li q)ealdng of the immortality of tiie soul, McTaggart means by 
the term soul or man, not something that a man or self has, but something 
that he is. To say that a man possesses a soul suggests that something of 
himself is lost in immortality. 

McTaggart assesses the major objections against immortality to consist 
of (1) epiphenomenalism, the belief that the soul is an ephemeral illu- 
sion produced by bodily functions; and (2) that nature characteristically 
leads us to believe that all objects are transitory, they come into 
and later pass out of it. 

The first objection is eliminated on the basis of interactionism, the 
belief the mind affects the body as much as the body affects the mind 
as is evidenced by the fact that “grief, or fear, or anger, can produce 
bodily death."® This being the case, it appears much more reasonable 
to conclude that mind and body are separate realities, neither of which 
is the mere product of the otiher, despite the fact that each may be alter- 
ably affected by die other. Inasmuch as action between the mind and 
body is reciprocal, neither is in a subordinate position, but each inde- 
pendent of the other. 

Although body is independent of the mind, body cannot be assumed 
to be mataial; physical objects possess psychological qualities which are 
lost to the object when not sensed, such as, soft, yellow, sweet, and 
odorous. In fact, these qualities are not in the object itself, but in us; yet 
the object does possess its own qualities independent of our experiencing 
them, sudi as, size, shape, position in space, motion, impenetrability. 
Belief in matter is ultimately an inference drawn from facts furnished 
by sensations; however, sensations are subject to serious doubt since we 

1 The latter work is composed merdy of a few chapters of the former. 

SQuotattoM In this s^on are from John McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Reliekm 
(London: Edward Arnold, 1906). S «« netrgwm 
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sense illusions we Icnow to be false, and we sense (in dreams) objects 
which appear to be extended in space, yet are not. No one in a dream 
knows that he is dreaming until he awakens to realize that his dream 
state was merely illusory. In the light of such phenomena, what is to 
prevent the experience following death to give man greater reality so 
that he realizes that this life is the lesser reality? Furthamore, dreams 
prove that the mind does not require a body in order to have eiqperiences, 
even experiences of objects extended in space; dreams indicate the possi- 
bility of possessing sensations which are real yet not grounded in material 
objects. “I may be wrong in believing that matter exists independently 
of me. But the suggestion that I am wrong in believing I have a sensation 
is absurd.” Sensations are ultimate certainties since they cannot exist 
apart from the self which possesses the experience, but th^ do have 
external causes which incite them. 

The body is not, as is commonly supposed, essential to the soul or self; 
although the self possesses a body, the body is not a necessity. “For 
example, no self can be conceived as conscious unless it has sufficient 
data for its mental activity. This material is only given, as far as our 
observations can go, in the form of sensations, and sensations again, as 
far as our observations can go, seem invariably connected with changes 
in a body. But it does not follow, because a self which has a body cannot 
get its data except in connexion with that body, that it would be impos- 
sible for a self without a body to get data in some other way. It may be 
just the existence of the body which makes these other ways impossible 
at present. If a man is shut up in a house, the transparence of the win- 
dows is an essential condition of his seeing the sky. But it would not be 
prudent to infer that, if he walked out of the house, he could not see 
tihe sky because there was no longer any glass through which he might 
see it. With regard to the connexion of the brain with thought, the chief 
evidence for it appears to be that diseases or mutilations of the brain 
afFect the course of thought. But this does not prove diat, even while a 
man has a brain, his thoughts are directly connected with it. Many things 
are capable of disturbing thought, which are not essential to its existoice. 
For example, a sufficiently severe toothache may rend^ all consecutive 
abstract thought impossible. But if the tooth was extracted, I should 
still be able to think. And, in the same way, the fact that an abnormal 
state of the brain may affect our thoughts does not prove that the normal 
states of the brain are necessary for ffiought. Even if the brain is essen- 
tial to thought while we have bodies, it would not follow that when we 
ceased to have brains we could not think without them. . . It might be 
that the present inability of die self to think except in coimexion with die 
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body was a limitation which was imposed by the presence of the body, 
and which vanished with it.” McTaggart’s reasoning in this passage is 
cogent and forceful; to assume that the brain can affect the mind, does 
not allow us to conclude that the brain therefore is the cause of the 
mdnd; to do so would be to commit a post hoc fallacy. For example, 
oxygen can affect my thinking and my mind, so can the sim, but this 
does not entitle a person to draw the inference that the sun or oxygen 
is the cause of my diought or my mind. Even if someone were to prove 
that the body is the cause of the mind, this still would not prove that 
the mind could not survive the body, since a chain of effects may and 
often does exist long after its cause has been destroyed. 

F. THE CASE IN SUPPORT OF IMMORTALITY 

Among the arguments favoring bdief in immortality are to be found 
the following: 

1. The Weaicer Abguments 

(1) The VnioerscA Desire for ImmorUdity. 

Hus argument assumes that inasmuch as immortality is universally 
desired by all mankind, it holds some credence for us. The objection 
earlier registered against desire as constituting proof holds true here as 
wdl. Everyone may desire to rid the world of disease, but the mere 
desire is impotent in effecting the desired goal. Furthermore, it is highly 
doubtful that evay person desires to live on eternally. 

(2) Immortality as an Inspiring Belief. 

Inspiration may be a wholesome feeling under certain circumstances, 
but not when a person is inspired to indulge in evil or deleterious be- 
havior. Granted that immortality is a wholesome thought, we would first 
be obliged to prove that inspiration is a criterion of truth before ngfag 
it in such a capacity. 

(3) Psychic Phenomena or Psychic Experiences. 

Some persons accept as valid data contact with the dead via mediums, 
seances, etc., but such alleged evidence is empirically weak and unrelia- 
ble at die present time. 

(4) BeoelaHon. 

The declaration immortality throng Sacred Scriptures is sufficient 
proof for many individuals for accepting belief in immortality, but the 
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question begged here is: Is revelation valid? What is the proof of a valid 
revelation? Until the validity of revelation as a suitable process of verifi- 
cation is established, we are not entitled to claim it as an adequate 
argument. 

(5) Consensus of Belief. 

Some persons seek to prove the existence of immortahty on the basis 
that everyone entertains belief, or at least thought, in it. If Consensus 
Gentium were a good criterion of truth, then this argument would be 
acceptable, provided it could be proved that everyone believes in it, 
which is hardly the case. 

(6) The Argument from Analogy. 

Joseph Butler (1692-1752), a British philosopher, sought to prove the 
reality of immortality on the premise that a number of nature’s actions 
indicate possibilities in that direction, such as the remarkable and com- 
pletely new life of a butterfly which emerges from the life of a pre-exist- 
ing caterpillar. 

The most that this argmneat proves is die possibility of startling or 
remarkably different objects being produced from sources that pure 
reason, unaided by facts, least suspects. However, to prove this true of 
biological life still does not prove that the same can obtain between the 
physical and spiritual realm. 

(7) The Resurrection of Jesus. 

For many Christians, one of the strongest arguments for immortality 
is what they regard as the fact of the resurrection of Jesus. By the resur- 
rection of Jesus, some Christians mean the resurrection of the physical 
body, while others accept it as a spiritual resurrection. The di£Bculty that 
confronts us with this argument is that it is not subject to philosophical 
.scrutiny; it lies beyond current investigatory techniques, hence must be 
relegated to the province of faith. Although it cannot be proved that 
Jesus was resurrected, neither can anyone (hsprove his resurrection from 
the dead. 

(8) Right the Wrongs of This World. 

There are those individuals who argue for the existence of immortality 
on the basis that it is necessary to ‘right the wrongs suffered in this world’ 
in a place of atonement where suitable compensations are effected. An 
element of this argument is found in Immanuel Kant’s CrtHque of PractU 
cal Reason, where he argues for happiness being apportioned commea- 
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surate witi tie morality of an individual, and for this reason it becomes 
a postulate for immortality since man’s moral goal cannot be realized 
upon earti nor is he rewarded according to his moral achievement here 
either. 

Another aqiect of this argument concerns the intense suffering of many 
persons who in this earthly life were handicapped physically, mentally, 
socially, etc., due to no fault of their own and vpithout opportunity of 
overcoming dieir miserable state; hence the necessity of a heaven to 
justify, to make up for, the many wrongs endured here imjustly. 

(9) The Soul by 'Nature EtemdL 

Some philosophers, St. Augustine and Descartes among them, argue 
for immortality on the grounds that the soul is by virtue of its nature, 
indestructible. Descartes contends that material objects are contingent, 
th^r are subject to laws of causation, accordingly are subject to destruc- 
tion by some particular cause, while q)irit, not being contingent, is im- 
mune to laws of material causation, h^ce nothing can cause the death 
of the soul. 

Althou^ a soul is eternal by nature, there is no guarantee that the spirit 
will survive tihe death of the body unless God so chooses, for he can annihi- 
late the soul as well as body. Ultimately, siurvival of the soul beyond 
bodily death depends upon God’s pleasure, if he sees fit and so chooses, 
man will survive, othawise, a soul, even constructed of everlasting sub- 
stance, is subject to being annihilated by God. 

2. Arguments of Greater Cogency 
(1) The Character of God. 

One of the most conclusive arguments for immortality is grounded on 
the goodness of God. To be sure, this argument rests on the assumption 
of the existence of God, but if reasonableness allows us to predicate the 
existence of God, then it follows that he would provide immortality. A 
good God (not necessarily one of justice), one who created man a being 
of supreme worth, at least evolution’s highest creation, would see to his 
survival beyond death. It is incongruous, even to the point of being 
grotesque, diat a good God would create man aware of his impending 
deadi, allow him to entertain desirously the thought of immortality, then 
deceitfully and fiaidishly extinguish him. Such behavior would be the 
work of a ‘devil,’ not the Vequiter of justice,’ who himself would, a 
fortiori, be just. It is inconcd.vable for a good God to ‘tease,’ taTit-aHTw, 
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man, as it were, wiii the thoughts of immortality, then diabolicaDy 
destroy him. 

This argument would collapse unless predicated upon a good God, 
a good God capable of effecting immortality. If he were not capable of 
effecting man’s survival, he would not have held out the desire for it; 
otherwise, he would be either incapacitated or psychopathic. Accord- 
ingly, predicating our argument on the existence of a good God, logically 
insures immortality. 

Edgar Sheffield Br^htman (1884-1953) considers the argument from 
goodness crucial, reasoning: “If there is a God — a supreme, creative, 
cosmic person — then there is an infinitely good being committed to the 
eternal conservation of values. That bang is the controlling and directing 
power in all natural processes and is engaged in a process of immanent 
cooperation with all other persons. Since all true values are ei^eriences 
of the fulfillment of ideal purposes by persons, the existence of values 
depends on the existence of persons. Value is personality at its best. God, 
the conserver of values, must be God, the conserver of persons.” ^ Thus, 
every argument for a good God serves concomitantly as an argument 
for immortality, for it binds God to the obhgation of saving the creatures 
who are his embodiment of intrinsic value, accordingly, extinguish- 
ing persons constitutes the dimination of intrinsic values as well, result- 
mg in the failure of God’s good purpose, viz., the promotion and 
conservation of intrinsic value. “If all persons were to perish with their 
bodily death, God would be in an unenviable position. He would either 
continue forever to create new persons, or he would give up the enter- 
prise of creation. If he continued to create new persons, then he would 
be conducting a cosmic bonfire, with eadi new generation warmed by 
the burning of the previous one . . .” ^ The result would be that man, an 
intrinsic value and the being in whom value is posited, would perish; 
intrinsic value would then be irretrievably lost except in the being of a 
‘disappointed and frustrated God’ confronted with the consequences of 
centuries of effort without permanent results, and his highest creation, 
man, never reaching full development. Brightman concludes, “If there 
be a God, man’s immortality is certain; if not, immortality would not be 
worth having.”® 

Edgar S. Bri^tman, A Philosophy of Rel^ion, © 1940, onginal material only by 
pemussion of Frentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Ch&, N. J. 

^Idem. 

i Edgar S. Bri^tman, An Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1925), 349. 
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(2) The Conservation of Vaktes. 

dosdy related to the argument which predicates immortality on the 
goodness of God is that which argues from the vantage point of the 
conservation of values. God is not only axiogenesis (source of all value), 
he is (odosoteria, (conserver of value); only in personal immortality is 
die conservation of value guaranteed, thereby making persons worthy 
of survival. Annihilate all persons and the world's greatest values are 
concomitantly eliminated: truth, beauty, goodness, knowledge, love, 
happiness, friendship, etc., etc.; only by personal immortality in this 
devastating catastrophe avoided. For God to idly stand by permitting the 
erosion and dissipation of value is to diminish his majesty, goodness, and 
worth, until the time arrives when no parsons whatever remam, except 
God, to view the final results of his vast efforts, which will total to 
nothing of value, except himself. 

Douglas Clyde Macintosh (1877-1948), one of philosophy’s most articu- 
late q)okesmen regarding the argument based on the conservation of 
value, argues in his Reasonableness of Christianity ( 1925) that if spiritual 
values are to be conserved from final loss, then it cannot be that personal 
existence perishes witir the death of the body. 

Love gives personality its true worth; and noble love, true love, gives 
infinite worth to the individual person; yet, if persons in whom diese 
values reside cease to exist, then values would degenerate to a state of 
nothingness, consequently would no longer allow us to recognize God 
as the conserver of value. Without personal immortality, the time will 
eventually be as if all values had never existed, thus the necessity of 
personal survival, if God is to be the conserver of value. 

Physiologically speaking, the human body may perish without the 
concomitant destruction of the person; "if mind is an agent and not a 
mere phenomenon, it may conceivably find or be furnished with another 
instrument when the one it is now using becomes no longer serviceable.” ’ 
Although not proved with absolute certainty, the immortality of persons 
is proved widi reasonableness on the basis diat “after an appreciation of 
the worth of human personality, the chief factor in the belief has been 
the idea of God, that is, of a Power great enough and good enou^ to 
conserve the human individual in spite of bodily death. . . If we can be 
assured that die Supreme Being in the universe loves man with an ever- 
lasting love, we can be assured that man is intended for everlasting life.” ® 
A forHort, it may be argued that if man values persons, and out of his 

'» (Nn. Tod., 
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human love for them would choose, if within his power, to grant them 
immortality, then God, love in its sublimest form, would unquestionably 
grant it. In this connection, it matters little whether or not the mind or 
soul is dependent upon the body, since God, who is suflBciently powerful 
to create is with equal power to sustain and continue it beyond bodily 
death. 

(3) The Goal of EvoUtHon. 

That each of these arguments dovetails and overlaps is to be expected 
provided it is valid, since truth is a coherent whole, and each argument 
is a phase or aspect of that coherent explanation whicli ultimately is one 
integrated, systematic network of interrelated ideas. The argument from 
the Theory of Evolution is essentially that the logical culmination of a 
long process of evolution is immortality; otiherwise, the only implication 
remaining is that the creation of the world from its inception to the pres- 
ent time, costing God millions of years to produce, results in the loss of 
the highest value which it now possesses for him, namely, man — the 
world’s highest value as far as evolution is concerned, because with the 
destruction of man, God’s goal, that “one far-oflF divine event to which 
the whole creation moves,” is voided. If from the beginning God knew 
that his efforts would prove vain, he would not have proceeded with the 
abortive endeavor. It appears much more reasonable to assert that if God 
knew that all his efforts would prove vain, he would not have undertaken 
his extended evolutionary emtOTprise in the first place, but the fact that he 
did engage in this long process of building a world to the level of values 
which reside in man, indicates that he is in a position to conserve values 
worthy of saving. Therefore, if nature, as we observe her operating in 
the process of evolution, is to keep her promise of continuing toward her 
goal of eternal development of spiritual values, she must have provisions 
for the preservation of truth, beauty, goodness, and man in whom they 
dwell. 'This thought is beautifully worded for us in verse by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson in his In Memoriam: 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroy’d 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. 

When God hath made the pile complete. 

John Fiske (1842-1901), an outstanding American philosopher deeply 
committed to the philosophy of Evolutionary Naturalism, presents a case 
for immortality based on evidence stemming from the Theory of Evolu- 
tion. He regards man’s bdief in his own immortality as a supreme 
achievement, die outcome of evolutionary processes; bdief in a life be- 
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yond death is attributable to an emergent factor in evolution. All religious 
ideas and values are the products of evolutionary development, so also 
is the case with immortality. “Man is not only the primate who possesses 
articulate speech and the power of abstract reasoning, who is character- 
ized by a long period of plastic infancy and a corresponding capacity 
for progress, who is grouped in societies of which the primordial units 
were clans; he is not only all this, but he is the creature who expects to 
survive the event of physical death. This expectation was one of his 
acquisitions gained wMe attaining to the human plane of existence.” ^ 
Fiske proceeds to argue that Matfflialists are mistaken regarding their 
doctrine of Epiphenomenalism. “Materialists sometimes declare that the 
relation of conscious intelligence to the brain is like that of music to the 
harp, and when the harp is broken there can be no more music. An 
opposite view, long familar to us, is that the consaous soul is an emana- 
tion from the Divine Intelligence that shapes and sustains the world, 
and during its temporary imprisonment in material forms the brain is its 
instrument of expression. Thus the soul is not the music, but the harper.” ® 
Fiske concludes that evolutionary process is “the dramatic tendency or 
divine purpose indicated in the long cosmic process which has manifestly 
from the outset aimed at the production and perfection of the higher 
spiritual attributes of humanity.” * We learn from nature, a lesson taught 
by the evolutionary process, namely “that belief in an Unseen World, 
especially associated with die moral significance of life, was coeval with 
the genesis of Man, and had played a predominating part in his develop- 
ment ever since, and . . . that under such circumstances the belief must 
be based upon an eternal reality, since a contrary supposition is nega- 
tived by all that we know of the habits and methods of the cosmic process 
of Evolution.”^ In this way, the Theory of Evolution testifies to the 
reality of immortality and other religious values, since, as Brightman 
asserts, “it is unthinkable that the purpose of the universe should fail.” ® 
If die course of evolution is not frustrated, and if it is not to have spent 
these millions oi years of production in vain, then the only coherent out- 
come is its aim toward immortality and divinity f ulfill ed. 

ijohn Fiske, l^e Everlasting (Boston; Houston Mifflin and Co., 1901), 37-38 

^Ibid,, 80. 

9Ibid.,8B. 

*IbuL,&r 

8 An IntroducOtM to PhSosophy, op. eft., 351. 
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In philosophy of religion, the problem of evil refers to natural, rather 
than human evil; not that human evil is beyond the quest of the philoso- 
pher; on the contrary, man’s immorality is of major concern to which at 
least an entire field of philosophy is devoted, ethics. The Problem of evil 
concerns itself with natural evil, the ethics of God, as it were. It may 
appear strange to the layman to speak of God’s behavior, but the prob- 
lem of evil is precisely such an enquiry. 

The Problem Stated. 

The problem of evil is based on the presence of natural evils in the 
world which are not attributable to man. Much of the evil in this world 
is initiated by man, such as, wars, murders, tortures, etc., but there exist 
certain conditions in whose inception or continuance man has played no 
part whatever, such as, tornadoes, disease, floods, etc. Who then is re- 
sponsible, if not God? The problem of evil may be stated in the form of 
a dilemma: Since evils exist in the world, then God apparently either per- 
mits them or he does not, if he permits them by choice, then he cannot 
be all-good, and if they occur despite his obj'ection, then he cannot be all- 
powerful. Thus, either God’s goodness or his omnipotence is at stake. 

This limitation upon God of either goodness or power cannot be a self- 
limitation, but a force, extraneous to his will; a self-restriction is not rec- 
ognized as a genuine limitation. For example, God gave man free will, 
and if man abuses his freedom, God will not interfere, not because he is 
impotent, but because he does not dioose to, perhaps by eternal decree; 
otherwise, the interference of God implies that man is devoid of a genu- 
ine free will. Thus, the problem of evil does not question any self- 
imposed limitation, but a restriction which is inherent in die very nature 
of God, from which he cannot extricate himseK. If God allows natural 
evils to exist, then he must be limited either in goodness or in power; 
he cannot be both all-good and omnipotent, a defidaicy must maintain 
either in his goodness or omnipotoice. 

289 
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A. SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
(1) TheisHc Fintiism, 

By Theistic Finitism is meant the belief that God is limited in some 
capacity or quality, usually power or goodness; either he lacks absolute 
power or absolute goodness. The majoritj' of Fmitists accept the absolute 
goodness of God, while relinquishing belief in his omnipotence. 

The Theistic Finitest accepts the problem of evil at its face value, that 
is, he acknowledges the presence of evil in the world, and is persuaded 
that God did not will its existence; hence it exists despite God’s objec- 
tions, which is equivalent to asserting that God is impotent in annihilat- 
ing completely the existence of all evil; he is limited in this capacity. The 
power of e\ il frustrates the efforts of God. The Finitist does not conclude 
that God is weak, far from it; for all practical purposes, God’s power may 
be regarded as infinite, but for this exceptional instance where natural 
evils prevail. 

Among Theistic Finitists are to be found Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 
Alfred North WTutchead, and Plato, just to mention a few of a fair ly 
large number, but a relatively diminutive number when compared to the 
sizable group adhering to the majority belief, Theistic Absolutism. 

Plato’s position is fairly clear in giving us an appreciative insight into 
the complications of tliis matter and the reason why these men favor 
Finitism. As we well know, nothing in the physical world is perfect, 
neither that which is man-made nor that which is produced by nature; 
for example, we cannot find a perfect ball, one which is a perfect inch 
in diameter, perfectly round and smooth. Although it is an accepted fact 
that it is impossible to construct a perfect one inch ball, our approxima- 
tions approach perfection depending upon the judicious choice of ma- 
terials, for example, steel is preferable to cement owing to the coarseness 
of the latter, but even using steel will never enable us to make that 
perfect ball since it may be a billionth of an inch oflF in diameter due to 
a number of factors affecting size, such as temperatitre, just to mention 
one. As to the ball’s smoothness, looking at it with the naked eye or feel- 
ing it would not be sufficiently critical from the standpoint of perfection; 
a microscope would provide a better vantage point, but not perfectiori 
(even microscopes are imperfect); an atomic microscope would reveal 
many defects, defects not necessarily resulting from human limitation as 
from the nature of the material with which one is working. For instance, 
a steel ball is theoretically composed of atoms in motion, and despite the 
atoms remaining widiin the drcumscribed limits of die ball, because they 
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are in motion, they will never be arranged in perfect roundness. It should 
now be clear that the reason a perfect ball cannot be made is tliat the 
materials used are imperfect by their nature; the best possible which can 
be expected is to manufacture a ball which most approximates perfection. 

The above represents precisely Plato’s contention; he maintains that 
God did not create this world out of nothing, rather he fashioned it by 
taking raw material, a given, and formed the existent world according to 
a plan. The plan itself is perfect, for its structure is ideal, and ideal sub- 
stance permits of perfection since it is by its very nature perfect, while 
matter, by its nature cannot be molded into the structure which the 
perfect form of an ideal assumes. Thus we live in two worlds: a perfect 
world of ideals, and an imperfect world of matter or the stuff of which 
the object of sense (nature phenomena) is made. God did not make 
raw matter; it was eternally present, provided for him in a receptacle, 
and using it, he fashioned the world the best he possibly could restricted 
by the limitations which are inherent in matter, the present world being 
the outcome of his hampered efforts. There is a saying: ‘you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ for the same reason, God cannot make 
a perfect world out of imperfect substance. The perfect world is the 
world to come, an ideal world, an eternal one. 

Evil is caused by the very nature of things; matter’s imperfection is 
the source of evil, its cause and nature. According to some Finitists, such 
as Brightman, God is laboring to perfect matter, or to put it more ac- 
curately, God, with man’s cooperation, is striving to overcome and anni- 
hilate all evil by reaching for perfection. As Rabindranath Tagore ( 1861- 
1941) phrased it: “The question why there is evil in existence is the same 
as why there is imperfection, or, in other words, why thare is creation 
at all. We must take it for granted that it could not be otherwise; that 
creation must be imperfect, must be gradual.” ^ Since creation is gradual, 
it builds up to perfection, and is not originally made perfect. 

Evaluation of Theistic FtniMsm. 

The Thdstic Absolutist criticizes the Finitist’s position by claiming 
that the FinitisFs God is a schizophrenic, a dual personality who is striv- 
ing to overcome his shortcomings, his limitations, his fight wHith matter. 
The Absolutist repudiates Finitism; he asserts that God is whole, sane, 
integrated, and free from internal struggle involving different aspects of 
his nature. A further objection to Finitism' is its predication on the belief 

1 Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana: The Realization of Life (New York. The Mac- 
nuUan Co,. 1930). 
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of surd or dysteleological evil, evil in and of itself, intrinsic evil, whereas, 
contends the Absolutist, all evil serves some worthwhile purpose in the 
world. 

(2) TheisHc Absolutism. 

The Thdstic Absolutist supports the stand that God is perfect in all re- 
spects, lacking perfection neither in power nor goodness. This school of 
thought predicates its conclusions on the premise that surd or dysteleogi- 
cal evil does not exist. All evil subserves some good as is evidenced by 
pain, for example, a pain in the abdomen suggests the malfunctioning 
of bodily activity in diat region, summoning our attention. If we were 
incapable of experiencing pain when something had gone awry, such as 
appendicitis, we would be seriously handicapped. To be able to sense 
pain is not ultimately an evil, but desirable, a good. 

The Absolutist repudiates the notion of any surd or dysteleological 
evil; according to the Absolutist, evil exists only as an instrumental good; 
all evil serves some use, is of some value, some worthwhile cause, as 
the example of pain depicts God created evil, such as pain, because it 
serves a good purpose; all so-called evils are not in and of themselves 
evil, intrinsically evil, but aids to good ends. 

Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677), a Continental Rationalist, offers one de- 
fence of this view; he maintains that evil does not exist, it is merely due 
to man’s ignorance. If man could view the world through the eyes of God 
as an omniscient mind, he would readily see everything in the world 
in its proper place saving a necessary purpose; what man calls evil is 
man’s imperfect perspective of the facts of reality properly arranged. A 
fact out of place appears distorted, as if it did not belong to the scheme 
of things, accordingly, it is designated evil by man’s limited knowledge, 
or ignorance, but if man could see the complete picture, he would realize 
that every individual portion is necessary, and contributes to the perfect 
whole. Evil is analogous to die confused mind of a person, who, con- 
fronted with a partially constructed five diousand piece jig-saw picture 
puzzle, holds one small displaced piece in his hand which he feels does 
not bdong to die picture puzzle, but on completion of the puzzle, it be- 
comes obvious that die supposed misfit is a necessary part of the integral 
whole. 

Thus, dysteleological or surd evil does not exist; what is called evil is 
error, owing to man’s ignorance. According to Spinoza’s basic premises, it 
may be argued that even illnesses are evils due to man’s ignorance, since 
God has granted man sufficient intelligence to conquer his diseases; 

, man’s God-given intelligence is adequate to master any of his problems. 
God has provided man with intelligence, die necessities to conquer di- 
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sease, the factors and elements necessary to eflFect cures; it remains for 
man to rise and accomplish the remaining task through scientific research 
or other modes of solving human problems. The Theistic Finitisfs r^ly 
to the foregoing argument is that it commits the fallacy of pleading ig- 
norance. 

(3) Frederick Robert Tennant — The Necessity of Evil. 

F. R. Tennant (1866-1961), in a two volume work which has become 
classic, Philosophical Theology (1928), presents a view which regards 
evil as necessary, a view comparable to that found in Leibniz’ Theodicy.^ 
Tennant argues that evils are necessary by-products of the unifonnity of 
nature, a necessary precondition of man’s moral and rational life. To 
argue that the omnipotence of God could eliminate natural evil involves 
absurdity, or to argue that it is decreed by divine providence is ethically 
untenable. Natural evil is the price man pays for his moral status, the 
cost of merdy being human, the price of being more than mere animal. 

Evil is the necessary outcome of a world whose ingredients are those 
such as ours, a world of moral beings, of scientific laws, of human intelli- 
gence. To create a world in which these valuable factors are desired, 
necessarily results in natural evils, such as, doubts, worries, problems, di- 
sease, etc., but to rebel against problems is to rebel against one’s man- 
hood, his superior being, for example, it is impossible to create a moral 
being free from temptation. Actually, all things work together for good, 
for the good of the whole, not necessarily for each particular part viewed 
in isolation from the rest. “In our developing world all things work to- 
gether, as a whol^ for the highest conceivable good. The possibility of 
moral evil and the actuality of its consequences are inevitable con- 
comitants of the hest possible’ evolutionary world.” ^ This statement 
must not be interpreted as meaning ‘whatever is, is right,’ or even that 
the existence of isolated partial evils is not detectable in the world, but 
that everything taken as a complex organic whole will prove to be good, 
will be found to be a universe coherently ordered. 

Tennant does not endorse the argument that pain is prophylactic, a 
danger warning, or that it is punitive, or even purgatorial, thereby sub- 
serving good ends. Although each of these arguments is true and impor- 
tant, the only conclusive one is: that despite physical pain, life is, on Are 
whole, happy. To plead the arguments hsted as completely valid would 

1 Leibniz’ discussion of the matter as contained in his Theodicy is reserved for 
Part V (Metaphysics), however, it is suggested that the reader acquamt himself with 
Leibniz’ ideas on this subject b^ore proceeding further on Tennant’s posibon. 

2 Frederick Robert Tennant, Philosophical Theology (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versi^ Rress, 1928), VoL II, 197. 
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be to beg the question: “The loiife may be necessary to cure the disease, 
but why the necessity of the disease?” or “The escape from mortal danger 
may require the painful warning, but why the mortal danger?” Thus 
the only real solution is to show “that pain is either a necessary by- 
product of an order of things requisite for the emergence of the higher 
goods, or an essential instrument to organic evolution, or both.” ^ The 
former alternative serves as the explanation of human suffering, while 
the latter adequately explains animal pain, physical pain as a necessary 
instrumental factor to organic progress. 

Natural evil is part of the cost of having an evolutionary process; it 
is inher^it in die nature of things owing to natural law. “That painful 
events occur in the causal chain is a fact; but, that there could be a 
determinate evolutionary world of unalloyed comfort, yet adapted by 
its law-abidingness to the development of rationality and morality, is a 
proposition the burden of which must be allotted to the opponent of 
theism. One can only add that, in so far as e3q)erience in this world en- 
ables us to judge, such proof seems impossible. To illustrate what is here 
meant; if water is to have the various properties in virtue of which it 
pla)^ its bendfidal part in the economy of the physical world and the 
life of manldnd, it cannot at the same time lack its obnoxious capacity to 
drown us. The specific gravity of water is as much a necessary outcome 
of its ultimate constitution as its freezing-point, or its thirst-quenching 
and deansing functions . . . Thus physical ills follow with the same 
necessity as physical goods from the determinate ‘world-plan’ which se- 
cures that the world be a suitable stage for intelligent and ethical life.” ^ 
Laws are a necessity, not only for the coherent order of the universe, but 
for man to conduct an orderly, rational, and moral existence. These so- 
called evils are not absolute, because they subserve the highest good by 
providing opportunity for moral development; the world’s ills are not 
superfluous, but the necessary resultant of orda:, law. 

Hedonistically, evil may not be regarded as good, but it is ‘good for 
good,’ provided good is defined in a non-Hedonistic sense. “Physical 
evil, thai, must necessarily be. And the goodness of God is vindicated if 
there be no reason to believe that the world-process involves more misery 
than Nature’s uniformity aitails.” * Not every form of suffering is willed 
by God, but only that which is necessary to their being a universe of 
law and morality. Evil, though a necessity in the present physical life, 
must be absent in a future, in immortality whare one is free from the 
hazards to which flesh is heir. 

^Ibid., 198 

»Ibid^201. 

«IUd,2Q2. 
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B CONCLUSION AND TRANSITION 

With the discussion of tlie problem of evil concluded, our dehberations 
m the area of philosophy of religion termmate, and prepare us for focus- 
ing our attention on the subject of metaphysics The transition from 
philosophy of rehgion to metaphysics is a logically suitable one, for 
metaphysics forms the base of a person’s philosophy of religion, to pene- 
trate mto the depths of philosophy of religion brings one to its lower 
regions, metaphysics 

The mastery of metaphysics, the most diflScult of the realms of philoso- 
phy, IS a necessity if a person seeks an appreciable understanding of the 
schools of philosophy dominating the contemporary scene, since meta- 
physics forms the core of contemporary philosophical schools 



PmiFm: METAPHYSICS — 

TTie Study of Uldmate Reality 




METAPHYSICS: THE STUDY OF ULTIMATE 

REALITY 


Metaphysics, the study of ultimate reality, is a term of Greek origin, 
as is the case with much philosophical terminology; ta meta (h^^ond, 
after) prefixed to ta phystka (nature or physics) yields metaphysics, the 
study which transcends or goes beyond the physical; namely, ontology 
and cosmology. Wliereas science is restricted to the physical or phe- 
nomenal realm of nature, metaphysics concerns itself with the area be- 
yond the physical, that is, the province of ultimate reality. 

Some philosophers conjecture, following Andronikos of Rhodes, that 
the term metaphysics originated as the result of a coincidental arrange- 
ment of books in Aristotle’s library. Books on philosophy were placed 
after those on physics, accordingly, whenever Aristotle requested his 
metaphysical treatises, he would refer to them as those books which 
came after the physics, hence mefaphysics. Be that as it may, today 
whenever metaphysics is used, reference is regularly made to tiie sub- 
ject matter contained in those books, namely the study of ultimate 
reality, or as Aristotle thought of it, the First Philosophy. 

The present chapter purports to trace metaphysical deliberations of 
the great philosophers from Descartes to Sdiopenhauer (plus an abbre- 
viated section on Greek metaphysics), diereby providing a basis upon 
which to understand contemporary philosophy, for practically all phil- 
osophy of the present day finds its foundation on one or a combination 
of these philosophical giants. 

As the history of metaphysics unfolds, one becomes aware that the 
existence of matter gradually disappears. Proof of this fact is readily had 
by scanning current philosophical schools of thought and discovering the 
paucity of cont^porary schools which recognize the metaphysical 
presence of material substance. In this regard, George Santayana, a 
contemporary philosopher of note, was compelled to say that he was a 
materialist, but the last of the dan. According to present day philoso- 
phers, it appears that the world does not consist of matta:, at least, not 
the old concept of it Materialism seems to have died; it belongs to bdieEs 
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of the past. The contemporary European philosopher, I. M. Bochenski, 
probably with the thought before us in mind, was moved to remark ^ 
that the average man is one hundred years behind in philosophical 
thought. Not only is his conclusion worth endorsing, but it would not be 
far from the tru4 to say that ‘the man on the street’ is from three hun- 
dred to three hundred fifty years behind in philosophy. 

Modem philosophy finds its chirf and accelerated impetus during the 
period of the enlightenment in Europe mainly through the efiForts of 
Continental Rationalists such as Ren6 Descartes (1596-1650), Benedict 
Spinoza (1632-1677), and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716). A 
reaction to the Rationalist's thesis generated in the British Isles; this anti- 
thesis, termed British Empiricism, was championed principally by John 
Locke (1632-1704), George Berkeley (pronounced Berkeley; 1685-1753), 
and David Hume ( 1711-1776). The squabble betweei these two antitheti- 
cal philosophies was to be resolved in a synthesis in the form of German 
Idealism, initiated by Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) and later pursued by 
George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (pronounced Ha’gM; 1770-1831) and 
Arthur Sdhopenhauer (1788-1860). The following chart is supplied in 
order to orient the reader as to the relative chronology of the men in 
question: 


(Thesis) 

Continental 

Rationalists 

(Antithesis) 

British 

Empiricists 

(Synthesis) 

German 

Idealists 


1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 


Descartes 
1596... .1650 

Spinoza 
1632 . 1677 
Leibniz 

1646 1716 


1 


1632 


1 


Locke 

1704 

Berkeley 

1685. . . 1753 

Hume 

1711 . 1776 

Kant 

1724 1804 

Hegel 

1770 . .1831 

Schopenhauer 
1788 . . 1860 


^See 1. M. Bodienski, Contemporary European Philosophy (1956). 
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The present treatment of pre-Cartesian metaphysics is limited to Hdlenic 
philosophy, inasmuch as this is all that is necessary as an essential basis 
for understanding modem metaphysics. As far as Medieval philosophy 
is concerned, its first period is predominantly Platonic and its second, 
Aristotelian. No attempt at comprehensiveness is intended in this section, 
merely a brief sketch is deemed suflBcient to provide the reader with a 
synoptic or liird’s eye’ view of the development of metaphysics as it 
unfolds in Western thought. 

The MUesian School. 

The first period of metaphysics, the pre-Socratic, opens with the Mi- 
lesian School, consisting of three Ionian physicists: Thales (624-546), 
Anaximander (610-546), and Ananmenes (585-528). The problem con- 
fronting these cosmologists was the essential nature of cosmic matter, or 
‘world-stufiE’ which was the substratal ingredient of the ultimately real 
universe. The Milesians were in accord on the presupposition of the 
unity of the universe, but difEered as to the component materials of which 
it was composed. Thales asserted it was water; Anaximenes, air; and 
Anaximander, infinity or ‘the boundless’ (to apeiron), as he termed it 

Anaximander regarded cosmic matter as infinite corporeal mass, and 
associated it with divinity. With this man, the world finds its first philo- 
sophical conception of God, a view free from mythical and religious 
biases. 

These primitive philosophers, materialistic in outlook, hastily dis- 
missed problems of motion, change, and other questions inexplicable on 
a purely materialistic basis, by resorting to the doctrine of Hylozoism, 
the belief that all matter is inherently animated or living. 

the Py^Mgoream. 

Tradition has it that the Pythagoreans were the first to employ the 
term philosophy. Ihe school is named after its foremost proponent Py- 
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thagoras (580-497), who is also credited with the discovery of the theo- 
rem which is identified by his name, B- = C® or 3® -f- 4® = 5^). 

The thinkers of tliis school claimed that ultimate Being, the object of 
search of every philosopher, is to be determined through numbers or 
mathematical conceptions. Since mathematical principles are eternal, im- 
mutable, indestructible substance; ultimate TBeing’ must be of like con- 
sistency. 

The Pythagorean number philosophy had wide reaching significance. 
They discovered many things responding to mathematical calculation, 
such as, music, science, etc.; consequently, they felt justified in conclud- 
ing the world to be a harmony of numbers. The essence of physical ob- 
jects is basically mathematical forms; laws of science are mathematically 
determined; the physical world abides by mathematical formula. Math- 
ematics is lord of the universe, and independent of time and space, 
wnereas all else is subject to temporal and spatial relations. Accordingly, 
the Pythagorean world is dualistic: (1) perfect and infinite mathemati- 
cally; (2) limited and imperfect corporeally. Mathematical reality is 
permanent Being, whereas physical re^ty is mei-e process or becoming. 

Matter, as brute stufF, takes form and shape according to mathematical 
formula; in a true sense, material things are copies or imitations of 
mathematical principles. In a manner of speaking, they have been shaped 
by being cast into mathematical forms. Empirical reality is a mere copy 
of these higher, more original and more truly real, mathematical forms. 
Plato will have more to say of this matter later. 

The Eleatic School. 

Metaphysics continued to develop; the philosophy of matter and God 
advanced another step in the thought of Xenophanes of Elea (c. 570-475) 
by his critical attadc of anthropomorphic Poljdheism, whidi he displaced 
with Monotheism, or more accurately, Fantheism. \Vliile Polytlieism is 
predicated on the premise that multifarious nature is basically grounded 
in disunity, Xaiophanes maintained the oneness of nature owing to the 
oneness of Supreme Being (Monotheism). He identified God with tlie 
world; accordingly his metaphysical ‘world-stuff is essentially a ‘World- 
God’, His attack upon anthropomorphic Polytheism assumes the follow- 
ing interesting line of debate: ^ “Tf oxen and lions had hands, and could 
paint with their hands, and fashion images, as men do, they would make 
pictures and images of their gods in their own likeness; horses would 
make them like horses, oxen like oxen.” Again, ‘T!thiopians make their 

1 Xenophanes, Fragments; in Qiarles M. BakeweU, Source Book in Ancient PhUoa- 
ophtf (New Yodc: Chailes Soibna’s Sons, 1907), 8. 
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gods blac^ and snub-nosed; Thracians give th^rs blue ^es and red hair;” 
but, he goes on to say, “There is one God, supreme among gods and 
men, resembling mortals neither in form nor in mind.” 

Accordingly, the world is made ultimately of a divine substance, homo- 
geneous in its composite parts, yet immovable. The corporeal world is, 
at the same time, a thou^t world. 

The problem of metaphysical Being or world-stufiE was later scrutinized 
by Parmenides (540-470), father of Materialism, founder of the Eleatic 
SchooL and its most dominant thinker. Parmenides, wno termea meta- 
plhysical world-stufF ‘Being,’ was so completdy convinced of its reality 
that he did not consider it necessary to prove it. Not only did he regard 
the unthinkable as existentially impossible, but he assumed that what 
was thinkable, existed. The thought-world and the corporeal-world were 
identical. 

His unempirical approach was purely logical, and based primarily on 
the notion that since ‘non-Bdug* was unthinkable. Being must ^dst. Be- 
ing is equivalent to that which occupies space; non-Being signifies in- 
corporeality or empty space, which, in his estimation, was an impossi- 
bility. Since Void’ or empty space caimot exist, he cioncduded that both 
plmrality and motion also cannot be real, for the reason that between any 
two objects, either another object or empty space must east If another 
object exists, it must be connecrted to the first, but if empty space inter- 
venes between the two, then the existing void dividing the two is empty 
space or nothingness. Sinc» nothingness cannot exist, plurality (many ul- 
timate entities), which assumes the interposition of empty spacses be- 
tween objec^ts, cannot be. Motion caimot be said to exist either, the reason 
being that in order for an object to move, it must move into an unoccu- 
pied area; but unoccupied areas cannot exist since to say they do, is to 
admit the existence of nothingness. The Farmenidean conc^t of ultimate 
Being is crategorized Metaphysical Monism that is, ultimate reality con- 
sists of a single entity, wtucui Ji'armemcies regarded as The One. 

HeracUlus, the Obscure (544-484). 

The antitiiesis of the Eleatic doctrine of absence of motion was found 
in the philosophy of Heraclitus who mphasizecl perpetual change or 
evolution as inherent in all things. For him, deity was not a particular 
object, but a cosmic process which he termed Becoming or Change. 
Change and Movement are Lord of the universe. “AH things flow; noth- 
ing abides. One cannot step twice into the same river.” Just as a river is 
never the same any two moments since new waters enter it while the 
old flow into the sea, so is all reality similarly constituted widi hke trans- 
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iencjr. Ha^ditus postukted fire as the imiverse’s ultimately real sub- 
stance, inasmudi as fire epitomizes in a vivid manner his view of an ever 
altering world completely devoid of anything static. 

Nevertheless, he noted that nature is not permitted to run wild in any 
chaotic direction, but follows a prescribed path, or at least, remains 
within circumscribed limits. In other words, nature is under law, the 
only permanent dement in the universe. This common element inherent 
in iversity, governing and regulating objects, this order or natural law, 
he termed the Reason (JLogos) of the world. “This Word (Logos) is 
everlasting. ..Although the Word (Logos) is common to all, yet most 
men live as if each had a private wisdom of his own.” ^ Reason (natural 
law) orders what otherwise would be a meaningless, disorderly, and 
unpredictable world of capricious facts wandering aimlessly in a direc- 
tionless course. 

The Pluralista, 

The synthesis, recondling the antithetical positions of Eleatics, who 
maintained that changeless Being alone exists, with that of Heraclitus, 
who declared that becoming is the sole nature of things, was proposed 
by the Plurahsts: Empedocles (495-435), Anaxagoras (499-428), Leucip- 
pus (5th century), Democritus (460-370). ihe latter two are also Stbm- 

IStSa 

One mediating system, that of Anaxagoras, reasoning on the Eleatic 
premise that if nothing can arise or pass away, concluded that the world 
must be composed of a countless munber of elements (difFering in color, 
shap^ and form) capable of a variety of arrangements, and present in all 
objects. These primary elemmits, eternal and immutable, are capable of 
motion owing to an extraneous force, termed Nous (Reason). If it were 
not for Nous, the world would be a diaos rather than a meaningful, 
orderly, beautiful, purposeful cosmos in which its innumerable demaits 
of mass harmonize in a unitary coharent systan. Nous, not only directs 
the orderliness of the world, but governs its purposeful course. In Anaxa- 
goras’ Nous, we find for the first time, a teleological explanation of 
nature. 

The Atomists. 

Two outstanding Gredc Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, ex- 
plained the world-stufiE out of which die universe is composed, in tflrms of 
a coundess number and variety of atoms (uncuttables). Leudppus en- 
visioned atrans as tiny particules of diveme gradations, smoothness, and 

Hecaditos, Fragnents, 1-2. 
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liveliness darting about irregularly, but when functioning in aggregate 
groups, behaving according to mathematical necessity; consequaitly 
forming the integrated world as we know it. “Nothing comes into being 
without a reason, but everything arises from a specific ground and is 
driven by necessity.” ^ The Atomists conceived the sun and moon as m- 
dep^dent worlds which in time drew together into a single universe 
with the earth as its center. 

Democritus maintained a dual conc^tion of the world: Ihe first, 
based on his doctrine of images ( a theory which had a marked influence 
on the British Empiricists) predicated the enst^ace of a sense-world. 
The second, derived from reason, indicated the ^istence of an orderly, 
rational, and ultimatdy real world. The world, the one which is known to 
us by our senses, he c:aUed phenomena (appearances); it was neither an 
ultimate world, nor one from which valid knowledge issues. However, 
the secx)nd world, both ultimate and real, had true essence or substance, 
could be known validly, and possessed permanency as well as rational- 
ity. Knowledge of the world of phenomena is inadequate or invalid be- 
cause it is acquired by sense perception, a form of cognition which is 
subjective, variable, and imtrustworthy; whereas knowledge of the world 
of reality is by the understanding, a form of cognition which employs 
thought or logic, henc:e is reliable, accmrate, and universally valid. 

Ultimate reality or world-stuff, for Democritus, consisted of atoms 
(atom-forms), or as he termed them ideal (ideas) or schemata iforms;. 
In this respech the philosophy of Democritus approaches closely to the 
thought of Plato. True Knowledge (knowledge ot reality) was understood 
byDemocnitus to be an idea of ultimate Being, whose essence is eternally 
abiding and unchanging. Ultimate Bdng is known rationally by the 
understanding or through a coherent explanation of sense phenomena. 

He conceived ultimate reality as comprised of numberless atoms, vary- 
ing in size and description, and beyond the reach of the senses, but with- 
in the range of human reason to fathom. Atoms, which constitute the true 
nature of reality, are m constant motion soaring about empty space; it 
is they which produce the visual corporeal world as it is manifested to us 
phenomenally. The postulating of atoms as the ultimate substance of the 
world dassifles this philosophy as MateHaUsm. 

'Protagoras and ihe Sophists. 

Protagoras (481-411), whose perception theory (“Man is the measure 
of all things”), allowed for facts or saise omy, and not for ultimate (im- 
perceptible) reality, limited the nature of the world to what Democritus 

1 Ibid., Leocappus, Fraffmnta, 2. 
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designated as imperfect knowledge. For Protagoras, reality was relative 
because knowledge was relative; knowledge is dependent upon limited 
and inaccurate sense p^ception. This being the case, Protagoras felt 
justified in denjdng ultimate reality or world-stuff altogether, thereby 
restricting reality to objects of sense exclusively. If reality did exist, it 
was, at most; relative and transient. 

Gorgias (483-375), the most extreme of the Sophists, pressed Protag- 
oras’ Relativism to the point of Nihilism, by declaring that Being or 
world-stuff did not exist. He argued: “Nothing exists; second, if any- 
thing did exist, we could never know it.” Consequently, Being or ulti- 
mate reality of the pre-Sophists, is now being challenged at its very 
roots. 

We now look to the men of the systematic period of philosophy, Plato 
and Aristotle, to provide a more acceptable esqilanation of the metaphysi- 
cal world of reality. 

Platonic Ideidism, 

Plato (427-347), an Athenian and founder of his school, the Academy, 
constructed his own philosophy upon foundations laid by his prede- 
cessors in metaphysical drought, especially upon the premises of 
Parmenides, Pythagoras, Protagoras, and Democritus, also to an indetermi- 
nate but major degree, upon die teachings of Socrates. From Protagoras, 
he accepted the relativity of perception and the mere appearanc^e of 
phenomenal objects; but unlike Protagoras, he accepted ontos (true 
Being) and ousia (real essence), perhaps from Parmenides and Py- 
thagoras. Pfom Democaitus, he obtained the concept of phenomena, the 
concept that perception offers a transient reality, an actuality, a sem- 
blance of reality, or the manner in which reality is revealed to us through 
our senses. From Parmenides, he learned that thought or reason pene- 
trates phenomma or appearance to reach and disclose reality itself (true 
Being). From Pythagoras, he gained insist into (what was to be 
termed) Platonic Ideals; principles ideal in nature, mathematically pre- 
cise, eternal, immutable, and independent of temporal or spatial limita- 
tions. 

Plato recognizes two hoels and types of reality: (1) The lower, ac- 
quired through sense pwception, is transient, imperfect, and, at best, a 
copy or approximation of the hi^er. (2) The higher, the ultimately real, 
is ideal, possesses true Being, perfection, and is grasped by the intellect. 
Thus Plato is a Rationalist; and, because he believes in Ideal Being, is 
also a Realist and an Idealist as well. Platonic Idealism and Platonic 
Realism are identical; the former emphasizes the view that nlHmata 
reality is idea, the latter stresses the idea as being objectively real. Td e a h 
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are real is the simplest fonnulation of Platonic Idealism, or for that mat- 
ter, Platonic Realism. 

S^se loiowledge is relative, owing to a diversity of sense perceptions, 
and complicated still further by difEering sense organs. Only when the 
mind has abstracted from multifarious sense data does it derive knowl- 
edge of the actual, truly real, and genuine nature; only through such a 
process is essence (pure form) revealed or known; furthermore, it is 
disclosed and known as ideal, immaterial conceptions corresponding to 
the logical or rational quality of the perceived object. The truly ^dstent 
is composed of ideal or eide (forms); forms of a mathematical nariue 
and quality are found to be the essence of things. Knowledge of mathe- 
matical principles and knowledge of true Being (world-stuff) are alike, 
ideally real. 

The ultimate nature of world-stuff is ideal (immaterial). The ideal 
does not have mere phenomenal exist^ce, nor is it manifested to die 
senses at all; it consists of ousia (substance, being, essence), true reality. 
Ideal substance is neither relative nor actual, but real and absolute — a 
metaphysically absolute substance. The ultimately real world is ideal, in- 
corporeal, immataial, insensuous; Plato identified it as Idea, hence Pla- 
tonic Idealism. The actual world, the phenomenal, is a semblance of the 
real world, the manner in which the real world appears via our senses; 
at best it is an outward manifestation of the world, a manifestation which 
deceives the mind. Plato’s distinction between the actual and real is dis- 
cussed in every major philosophical period: the Medieval, in terms of 
universals and particulars; the Renaissance, in terms of primary and 
secondary qualities in things; the Contemporary, in current philosophies 
such as that of Alfred North Whitehead, Karl Jaspers (the Existentialist), 
and others. 

Immaterial reality, consisting of incorporeal substance, is known, not 
through sense perception, but by the soul. Actually, all knowledge, for 
Plato, is recollection; the soul’s recollection of a pre-existent state in a 
previous life. Plato believes in both a post-existence, a life after death; 
and a pre-existence, a life prior to die present. The soul once dwelt in die 
real world now hidden from (he senses. Knowledge of ultimate reality, 
the ideal world, was gained from a pre-existent life of die soul; accord- 
ingly, the irmer recesses of the soul are the repository of all truth. To 
gain new truth is merely to remember that which lies forgotten in the 
unconscious; truth is that which is hidden deep in the distant regions of 
the soul, and surfaces to consciousness and assumes the form of knowl- 
edge. Plato places the follovring words into the mouth of Socrates: "The 
soul of man is immortal, and at one time has an end, which is termed 
dying, and at another time is bom again, but is nevear destroyed . . . The 
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soul, tibaai, as being immortal, and having been bom again many times, 
and having seen aU things that there are, whether in this world or in the 
world bd.ow, has knowledge of them all; and it is no wonder that she 
should be able to call to remembrance aU that she ever knew about vir- 
tue, and about evaything; for as all nature is akin, and the soul has 
learned all things, there is no difQculty in elicting, or as men say learning, 
all out of a single recollection, if a man is strenuous and does not famt; 
for all inquiry and all learning is but recollection.” ^ At this point, Socra- 
tes proceeds to prove his claim by approaching a young man who never 
knew the Pythagorean theorem, and merely by asking questions (never 
o£Fering any information), is able to elidt from the boy the P)^agorean 
theorem as if the lad himself had made an original discovery of that 
mathematical prindple. Mathematical, logical, ethical, and all a priori 
prindples may be discovered indepaidently of facts, consequently, if a 
person has suffident intellectual acumeo, it is possible to elidt such 
troths hrom him; but truths aitailing empirical data require sense percep- 
tion. 

In the Timaeus, Plato discusses the m arm er in which the world was 
constituted, the process by which the sense world comes into being ac- 
cording to a pattern prescribed by the Ideas. The entire proems necessi- 
tates a ‘world-forming’ God, or as he termed it. Demiurge (Demiourgos), 
literally, a ‘hand-worker,’ who fashions or forms the cosmos (orderly 
world) out of chaos, or rather, rmformed mattm:; “out of disorder he 
brought order.” ^ God, the artisan, using this raw material drawn from 
the ^receptacle' (the repository of unformed matter), constructs the 
physical world according to the pattern of Ideas which is used as a mas- 
ter by which to make a copy. Accordingly, God shaped the phftnnm ftnal 
world around us out of indefinite plasticity of raw matter, a world of 
Not-Being, residing in empty space. God, the artificer, does not create, 
he merely designs or copies he physical world in the light of the original 
world, namely, eternal Ideas. Consequently, Plato’s two worlds, phenom- 
ena and reality (Ideas), become three with the addition of the receptacle, 
the repository of unformed, tmereated, raw matter. Of it, Plato writes: 
“This new beginning of our discussion of the universe requires a fuller 
division tiian the former; for then we made two dasses, now a third must 
be revealed. The two sufficed for the former discussion; one, which we 
assumed, was a pattern intelligible and always the same; and the second 
was only the imitation of the pattern, generated and visible. There is 
also a third kind which we did not distinguish at the time, conceiving 
that the two be enouj^ But now the argument se^s to require that we 

^ Hato, Meno, tr. Jowett. 

2 Hato, Timaeus, tr. Benjamto Jowett. 
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shotild set forth in words another land which is difficult of e^lanation 
and dimly seen. What nature are we to attribute to this new kind of 
being? We reply, that it is the receptade, and in a mann^ the niurse, of 
all generation.” ^ In the light of the above, Plato’s ultimates are reduable 
to God, Ideas, and the Rec^tade. 

Although Aristotle gained much from Platonic theory, and incorpo- 
rated a number of its concepts into his own philosophical system, he was, 
neverthdess, dissatisfied with a number of Plato’s theories, induding the 
‘theory of ideas,’ and supplanted it with his own brand of Realism. Let 
us direct our attention to Aristotelian metaphysics. 

Aristotelian Realism. 

In Aristotle, the line of great teadiers continues; Plato’s illustrious 
master was Socrates, but Aristotle too had a teacher of no mean repute 
in Plato, and also a brilliant student in Alexander the Great. Aristotle’s 
maiversity was named the Lyceum, and the philosophers of his school. 
Peripatetics, because the class promenaded about as the instructor de- 
liberated on philosophy. 

The crudal problem confronting Hellenic philosophers was essentially 
twofold: (1) the nature of ultimate reality, (2) the problem of motion 
or changing multiplidty in physical objects. Democritus rraolved the prob- 
lem by regarding atoms, the ultimate dement of which phenomaaal nature 
was comprised in his system, as bdng in motion. Plato dealt with the 
question by establishing eternal immaterial Ideas as ultimately real; they 
teleologically motivated or moved phenomena. 

Aristotle introduced the concept of entelechy, the potential power in 
objects, by which they gradually unfold according to the process indica- 
tive of their respective natures. Entelechy is the object’s essence or 
nature by which it realizes or actualizes itself. The function of entelechy 
is assumed by Ideals in Plato’s philosophy. All ultimate Being (world- 
stufE or matter) possesses an essence, a nature, laws, by which it behaves 
or is directed; consequently, all phenomenal manifestation is redudble to 
the realization of an object’ s essence by the force or power of entdechy. 

Along with Democritus and Plato, Aristode also wrestiies with what 
appears to be a duality in nature, a duality of appearance and reality. Al- 
though the two exist in Aristotle’ s estimation, form, which is in a sense 
comparable to Plato’s Idea, holds the ascendency, for Aristotle's highest 
Being, God, consists completely of Pure Form. Pure matter, if such there 
could be, would be the lowest levd of existence; but Aristotle daims that 
all matter, of whatever gradation, is infused with some measure of form 


^Idem. 
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(^tdechy) whidi is the innate power or potentiality to develop, actual- 
ize, or realize one’s being or natxure. Accordingly, Plato’s universal Ideas 
are regarded as real in the Aristotelian system, when, and only when, 
they are actualized in particular nature, phenomena. On the other hand, 
particular objects of sense exist owing to the universal nature within, the 
force by which diey are striving to be realized. The Aristotelian explana- 
tion of cosmic processes is reducible to entelechy, or the realization of 
the essence contained within each phenomenal object. 

The process governing self-actualization proceeds along four princi- 
ples, or laws of causation. Aristotle does not restrict the concept of cause 
to a single one, the mere material object which happens to precede an 
^ect. Four causes are detectable: (1) tbe immanent material cause 
which provides the physical substance comprising the effect; (2) the 
formal cause or pattern whidi functions as the hlue-print,’ plan, or 
design which the effect will assume; (3) the efficient cause, energy, or 
effort required to bring about the necessary change from cause to effect; 
(4) the teleologiad or find cause, the end or pmpose to which the effect 
is to be put; in other words, its reason for coming into being originally. 
Each cause may be found illustrated in the following example of a 
sculptor’s statuary creation. In making a statue out of marble, the sculptor 
requires physical marble (the matadal cause); he probably has some 
idea in mind which serves as his plan or pattern (the formal cause); his 
acstion or energy spent in working on raw material cx>nstitutes the efficient 
cause; while the final cause is the purpose, objective, goal he has in mind 
for the work of art. The four {»incrples constitute the manner by which 
objects realize or actualize themselves. Individual phenomena are self- 
realizing forms. In addition to causation, other modes govern the be- 
havior of phenomena, termed categories, such as, quantity, quality, 
relation, position, condition, substance, passion or passivity. All told, the 
categories number ten. 

Many philosophers indude some form of the Theory of Evolution in 
their philosophical systems, thou^ only a few of the andeats conceive 
of it as a process resembling die Darwinian mode. Aiistode also offers 
a Theory of Evolution, but it is a static one in which all things are careated 
in 'one fell swoop’ arranged in a graded series from lower to higher forms 
of existence or metaphysical value. The lower represent predominantly 
material objects, whereas fhe hi^er contain more of spirit, mind, or as 
he termed i^ form. The highest form, completely free of matter, is the 
Prime Mover {Proton Finoun) of aU matter, namely God. Pure Form or 
the First Mover is tdic motion, cause which is itself unmoved. By virtue 
of its own sdf-contained activity, the Prime Mover is capable of exdting 
matter to the point cff actuality, the realization of its essential nature. 
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Plato's Idea, particularly his Idea of the Good, is comparable to Aristot- 
le’s Prime Mover, inasmuch as eadi of these is composed of Pure Form 
and assumes like activity. For both men, each concept constitutes deity; 
each is perfect Being; each is the highest and finest reality; and for Aris- 
totle, all potentiality within the Prime Mover is, at the same time, actu- 
ality. In Aristotle’s God, the Prime Mover, the hipest Being and Essence, 
pure act {actus punts) becomes pure thought; the actualization of pmre 
thought (Pine Form) is thought of thought (noesis noeseos), self-con- 
sciousness. 

Aristotle’s Monotheism, God as absolute mind, predicates God as self- 
sufficient and eternally blessed since he has no other goal to realize, or 
nature to actualize, except self-contemplation, sdf-consdousness; where- 
as, for the remaind^ of the world, both human and nonhuman, there 
exists a longing of matter after God in an effort towards self-realization. 
Matter, restricted to the realm of possibility or potentiality, incapable of 
moving itself or anything else toward realization, requires an external 
power to move it toward self-actualization, a function effected solely 
through God, the completely actual, and the only power capable of 
motion. Man and die various gradations of nature, each found on its 
respective levdi of the evolutionary scale, by virtue of the Prime Mover, 
strive toward higher development and realization, or which is the same 
thing, toward Pure Form, God. 

Conclusion. 

Hdlaric metaphysics, although not indisp^isable to the understand- 
ing of modem pMosophy, certainly is advantageous in furnishing 
the necessary backgroimd for a penetrating understanding of many 
of the great masters. Some philosophers have gone so far as to say 
that every person is bom either a Pktonist or an Aristotelian, and may 
be so classified. The statement is probably an exaggeration, but it is 
indicative of the importance of the philosophy of ancient Greece. The 
sketchy outline offered in this section is hardly sufficient for tmders^d- 
ing in dqith the mind of Greece, yet it does attempt to trace, and it is 
hoped with a fair measure of success, philosophical thinking as it unfolds 
from the time of the earliest of the great diinkers to Aristotle, whose 
philosophy dominated the intellectual community for over a thousand 
years. The next section picks up where Aristotdian thinking no long^; 
holds sway — with Descartes, die father of modmi metaphysics. 
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BEN£ DESCARTES; 
A Metaphysical Dudist 


Metaphysicd Dualism is the philosophy of one who beKeves that 
ultimate reaEty is composed exdusivdy of two entities; in the case 
of the dualist Beni Descartes, the two basic substances are mind and 
matter. That is to say, everything in the univarse is eventually reducible 
to (1) mind (mens, esprit), thou^ts, spiritual realities, etc.; or (2) 
matter, things; whatever else seems to exist is mere appearance— not 
reality. 

Cogko, ergo sum (I &iink, therefore I am): An Innate Idea. 

Althou^ every object in the world is reducible to one of two basic 
substances: mind or material things; in the last analysis, matter’s 
eadstence must be assumed, for it cannot be proved with finality; whereas 
the existaice of spiritual substance (mind) can be proved with certainty. 
By certainty, not psychological but logical certainty, is meant proof 
b^nd any possible doubt. A curious logical predicament confronts 
the person who attempts to doubt the existence of his own soul; during 
tihe very act of doubting, he is in effect proving it. 

For me to say: 1 doubt that I' erisf begs the question: 'Who is 
doing the doubting? Obviously the doubter must ®dst to do any 
doubting whatever. At leasts the doubting doubter must east; since 
I am the doubta:, then it follows that I must exist. Doubting is an 
aspect of drinking, and thinking is a phase of existence; therefore, to 
doubt is to think; and to think is to be. 

The Cartesian Cogfto appears to be most formidable; an opponent 
cannot even refute it with the argument: Terhaps I am bdng deceived;’ 
since to this the resounding answer may be given: T cannot be deceived 
without first costing.’ “Am I so d^endent upon the body and the 
senses that without these I cannot exist? But 1 had the persuasion that 
there was no sl^ and no eardi, neidier minds near bodies; was 1 no^ 
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^erefore, at the same time, persuaded that 1 did not exist? Far from 
it; I assvuredly existed, since I was persuaded. But there is I know 
not what bdng, who is possessed at once of the hipest power and 
the deepest cunning, who is constantly employing all his ingenuity in 
deceiving me. Doubtless, then, I exist, since I am deceived; and, let 
him deceive me as he may, he can never bring it about that I am 
nothing, so long as I shall be conscious that I am somedung. So that 
it must, in fin^ be maintained, all things being maturely and carefully 
considered, that this proposition (pronundatum) I am, I exist, is 
necessarily true each time it is expressed by me^ or conceived in my 
mind.”^ 

Althou^ a person can prove the existence of his own soul b^ond 
all doubt, he caimot prove indubitably the existence of any other 
person's, nor can he prove with certainty the existence of anything else 
including the very room in which he presently finds himself. The 
inability to prove material objects with certainty, including one’s own 
body, did not escape Descartes’ attention; he made a detemuned attempt 
to prove (witih certainty) the existaice of his very body, but the 
attempt proved futile. The reason for a person’s inability to prove 
the mdstence of a table which may be in front of him is tihat he can 
never completely eliminate the possibility (not probability) that it may 
be a halluchiation or a dream. Realistic dreams are never verified as 
unreality until the sieger awakens — even then, doubt is never com- 
pletely removed. A war veteran, who has lost a leg in batd^ is known 
at times to dream that his leg is intact, and some have even suffered 
hallucanations in which they fancy tihe leg never to have been severed. 
It should be emphasized that Descartes does not contend that he 
has proved the non^stence of the table or le^ but that a person 
cmmot prove with logical c:ertainty its existenc^e. 

"Acxx}rdingly, seeing that our senses scnnetimes deceive us, 1 was 
willing to suppose that there existed nothing really such as th^ 
presented to us; and because some men err in reasoning. . . Whm 
I considered that the very same thou^ts (presentations) which we 
experience when awake may also be ^^erienced when we are asle^, 
wl^e there is at that time not one of them true, I supposed that all 
the objec^ts (presentations) that had ever entered into my mind when 
awake, had in them no more truth than the illusions of my dreams. 
But immediately upon this I observed that^ whilst 1 thus wished to 
think that all was false, it was absolutely necessary that I, who thus 
thou^t, should be somewhat; and as I observed that this truth, I 

1 Unless otherwise noted, miotations in this sec:tion are firom Rett6 Descartes, Medi- 
tations on the First FMosophy, tr. John Veitdi (1902). 
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think hence I am, was so certain and of such evidence, that no ground 
of doubt, however extravagant, could be alleged by the sk^tics capable 
of shaking it, I concluded that I might, without scruple, accept it as 
the first principle of the philosophy of which I was in search. . . 
And as I observed that in the words I think, hence I am, there is nothing 
at all which gives me assurance of their truth beyond this, that I see 
very clearly that in order to think it is necessary to exist.” ^ 

The Cartesian argument for the existence of the soul, and parentheti- 
cally it should be inserted here that for Descartes the soul and mind 
are s}monymous tenns, may be syllogistically formulated: 

To doubt is to think 

To think is to exist 

Therefore, to doubt is to exist 

In other words, doubting is an aspect of thinking, and it is impossible 
not to exist while thinking. 

The Cartesian Cogito has stimulated much discussion in philosophical 
drdes, particularly in the immediate post-Cartesian era, and in the 
contanporary era among Phenomenalists and Existentialists who rest a 
considerable portion of their philosophy on tins Cartesian premise. 

Rationdlism. 

Note, in the above deliberations, how heavily d^end^t Descartes 
is on reason in preference to sense faience. In fact, a keen distrust 
of sense knowledge is most apparent; seuses deceive and are unreliable 
in reporting hictual data accuratdy. "Ihe philosophers of the schools 
acc^t as a maxim that there is nothing in the imderstanding which 
was not previously in the senses, in whidi however it is certain that 
the ideas of God and of the soul have never been; and it appears to 
me that th^ who make use of their imagination to comprehend these 
ideas do exactly the same thing as if, in order to hear sounds or smell 
odours, they strove to avail diemsdves of thdr eyes; unless indeed that 
there is this difiEerenc^ diat the sense of sight does not afford us an 
inferior assurance to those of smdl or hearing; in place of which, neither 
our imaginatian nor our senses can give us assurance of an}ihing unless 
our understanding intervene.”® 'Without reason, sense knowledge is 
impossible; reason gives to sense its meaning. 

Uncritical sense data is conflicting and requires reason to order 
it coheroitly; othervrise it remains an incoordinate meaningless jumble 
of facts, sdmtifically useless. “In fine, whether awake or asleep, we 

^ Descartes, Discourse on Method, tr. John Veitdi (1902). 

2 Discourse on Method. 
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ou^t never to allow ourselves to be persuaded of the truth of anjihing 
unless on the evidence of our reason. And it must be noted that I 
say of oin: reason, and not of our imagination or of our senses: thus, 
tor example althou^ we very clearly see the sun, we ou^t not 
therefore to determine that it is only of the size which our sense of 
sight presents; and we may very distinctly imagine the head of a lion 
joined to the body of a goat, without being therefore shut up to the 
conclusion that a chim^a exists; for it is not a dictate of reason that 
what we thus see or imagine is in reality existoit; but it plainly tells 
us that all our ideas of notions contain in them some trutL” ^ Raw sense 
data devoid of reason issues in scientifically sterile results, a world 
akin to what brute animals ^perience. 

For sense data to be reliable, it must be assimilated, ordered, classified, 
etc., that is, it must come under the scrutiny of reason; otherwise, 
dreams will be indistinguishable from reality, and mere appearances 
indistinguishable from true facts of reality. For example, “I am a man, 
and that, consequently, 1 am in the habit of sleeping, and representing 
to myself in dreams those same things, or even sometimes others less 
probable, which the insane think are presented to them in their waking 
moments. How often have I dreamt tiiat I was in these familiar cir- 
cumstances — that I was dressed, and occupied this place by the fire, 
when I was l 5 dng undressed in bed? At the present moment, however, 
I certainly look upon this paper with eyes wide awake; the head which 
I now move is not asleep; I extend this hand consciously and with express 
purpose; and I percdve it; the occurrences in sleep are not so distinct 
as all this. But 1 cannot forget that, at other times, I have been de- 
ceived in sleep by similar illusions; and, attentivdy considering those 
cases, I perceive so clearly that there exist no certain marks by which 
the state of waking can ever be distinguished from sleep, that I feel 
greatly astonished; and in amazement 1 almost persuade myself tiiat I 
am now dreaming.” Sensation per se is disqualified as reliable knowl- 
edge, independent of reason. Reason is the criterion of truth, and the 
sole criterion. 

Descartes guided his life by four rules; it is interesting to note that 
the one which assumed a position of primacy was reason, his test 
of truth. Of the four rules, "the first was never to accept anything for true 
which I did not clearly know to be such; that is to say, carrfully to 
avoid precipitancy and prejudice, and to comprise not hin g more in 
my judgmrait than what was presented to my mind so clearly and dis- 
tinctly as to delude all ground of doubt.” “ Often, this, along with 

1 Idem. 

2 Discourse on Method. 
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what has been previously discussed, has been referred to as the 
Cartesian method of doubt, or Cartesian Skepticism. 

Metaphysical DtuJism of Mind and Matter. 

Descartes oivisioned reaKty as comprised of two distinct and in- 
dependent substances: ihe world of mind and the world of matt^. 
The mind or “soul is of a nature wholly independent of the body, and 
that consequently it is not liable to (he with the latter; and, finally, 
because no other causes are observed capable of destroying it, we are 
naturally led thence to judge that it is immortal.” ^ On the other hand, 
matter and body are mechanisms which function as any machine, and, as 
such, are subject to cxjrruption and deterioration. Althou^ these two 
worlds are mutually disparate they nevertheless coexist in one universe. 
“The substance in which thou^t immediatdy resides is here called 
mind (mens, esprit). . . The substance which is the immediate 
subjecst of local extension, and of the acddents that presuppose this 
mct^ision, as a figure, situation, local motion, etc., is called body. . . 
Two substances are said to be really distinct when each of them may 
exist without the other. . . The mind and body are really distinct;” ^ 
each is substantially real 

Despite the fact that our senses without reason give us inadequate 
knowledge objects of sense may be taken as reliable facets which truly 
exist, provided th^ are aided by reason, and given the premise that 
a good God exists. “Since God cannot deceive us, for this is repugnant 
to his natiure ... we must mihesitatingly conclude that there exists a 
csertain objec^t extended in length, breadth, and thickness, and possessing 
all those properties which we cdearly apprehend to belong to what is 
extended. And this extended substance is what we call body or matter.” ‘ . 

From the principle: 1 think, therefore I am,’ it was established vnth 
logical certainty that mind or soul exists, but an equivalent certitude 
is laching in the realm of matter. Bdief in matter is predicated on 
assumed premises. If matter exists, it is, at best, an assumption; “I cannot 
obtain a certain proof of die existence of corporeal objects. . . If it 
is true that there are bodies, and because I find no other obvious mode 
of explaining it, 1 thenc^ with probability, conjecture that th^ exist, 
but only with probability; and althou^ I carefully ^camine all things, 
nevertheless 1 do not ^d that, from the distinct idea of corporeal 

1 Discourse ott Method. 

2 Descartes, Beesons which Establish the Existence of God, and the Distinction be- 
tween the Mind and Body of Man, Disposed in Geometricd Ordm, tr. VeitoL 

* Descartes, The Principles of Philosophy, tr. John Veit^ 
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nature I have in my imagination, I can necessarily infer the existence 
of any body ” 

The reason that matter or corporeal substance is incapable of logical 
certainty lies in its inscrutable nature, that is, other than knowing it 
possesses three dimensions or, as Descartes refers to it, extension, there 
is actually nothing permanent which may be predicated of matter. 
Spiritual substance, mind, is nondimensional, or unextended, but space 
is a form of matter. “Space or internal place, and the corporeal sub- 
stance which is comprised in it, are not different in reality but merely 
in the mode in which they are wont to be conceived by us. Nothing 
remains in the idea of body, except that it is something extended in 
length, breadth, and dqpth; and this something is comprised in our idea 
of space, not only of that which is full of body, but even of what is 
called void space.*^ Since time, unlike space, lacks customary spatial 
extension, it poses a serious problem; its reality is inexplicable. Time, 
if it is to be regarded as real duration, and not merely an illusion, 
must be postulated on the basis of God’s existence; in other . words, it 
must be explained as a miraculous act of God. 

Descartes’ wrestling with the problem of the existence and nature 
of matter is beautifully portrayed in bis analysis of a particular piece 
of wax. Read the fascinating esplication in his own words; 

Take, for example, this piece of wax; it is quite fresh, having been but 
recently taken from the beehive; it has not yet lost the sweetness of the 
honey it contained; it still retains somewhat of the odour of the flowers 
from which it was gathered; its colour, figure, size, are apparent (to 
the sight) ; it is hard, cold, easily handled; and sounds when struck upon 
with &e ^ger. In fine, all that contributes to make a body as distinctly 
known as possible, is found in the one before us. But, while 1 am speak- 
ing, let it be placed near the fire — what remained of the taste exhales, 
the smell evaporates, the colour changes, its figure is destroyed, its size 
increases, it becomes liquid, it grows hot, it can hardly be handled, and, 
although struck upon, it emits no sound. Does the same wax still remain 
after this changeP It must be admitted that it does remain; no one doubts 
it, or judges otiierwise. What, then, was it I knew with so much distinct- 
ness in the piece of wax? Assuredly, it could be nothing of all that I 
observed by means of the senses, since all the things tiiat fell imder 
taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing are changed, and yet the same wax 
remains. It was perhaps what I now think, viz., that this wax was neither 
the sweetness of honey, the pleasant odour of flowers, the whiteness, 
the figure, nor the sound, but only a body that a litde before appeared 
to me conspicuous imder these forms, and which is now perceived under 
others. But, to speak precisely, what is it that I imagine when I think 
of it in this way? Let it be attentively considered, and, retrenching all 
that does not belong to the wax, let us see what remains. There certainly 
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remains notiung, except something extended, flexible, and moveable. 
But what is meant by flexible and moveable? Is it not that I imagine that 
the piece of wax, being round, is capable of becoming square, or of 
passing from a square into a triangular figure? Assuredly such is not 
the case, because I conceive that it admits of an infinity of similar changes; 
and I am, moreover, unable to compass this infinity by imagination, and 
consequently conception which I have of the wax is not the product 
of the faculty of imagination. But what is this extension? Is it not also 
unknown? for it becomes greater when the wax is melted, greater when 
it is boiled, and greater still when the heat increases; and I should not 
conceive [clearly and] according to truth, the wax as it is, if I did not 
suppose that ihe piece we are considering admitted even of a wider 
variety of extension than I ever imagined. I must, therefore, admit that 
I cannot even comprehend by imagination what the piece of wax is, and 
that it is the mind alone (mens, Lat., entendement, F.) which perceives 
it. I qieak of one piece in particular; for, as to wax in general, this is 
still more evident. But what is this piece of wax that can be perceived 
only by the [xmderstanding of] mind? It is certainly the same which, 
from the beginning, I believed it to be. But (and this it is of moment 
to observe) the peiception of it is neither an act of sight, of touch, nor 
of imagination, and never was either of these, though it might formerly 
seem so, but is simply an intmtion (inspectio) of the mind, which may 
be imperfect and confused, as it formerly was, or very clear and distinct, 
as it is at present, according as the attention is more or less directed to 
the elements whidh it contains, and of which it is composed. 

Note the Cartesian claim that, ultimately, all that may be said of 
the material piece of wax is that it is extended, not that it has a 
particular essence which is depictable. Furthermore, the wax's material 
essence is the same as that found in any other material object, sensuously 
unknowable. Note also, that the matter of which one object is composed, 
such as a living flower, is the same material substance found in any 
other object, such as nonliving stone. 

The MindrBody Problem. 

Two serious questions emerge as a result of the Cartesian analysis 
of wax which philosophers have never been able to resolve even to 
the present day: What is the nature of matter — if such there be? 
If madteat and mind, corporeal substance and spiritual substance, are 
ultimately distinct and disparate entities, made wholly of different 
substances, how is it possible that they interact at all? The fact that 
they do interact is undeniable, for instances of mteraction of a person's 
mind and body take place many times daily, but no philosopher or 
scientist, dead or alive, has been able to explain wherein, or at what 
point in the human bdng, the interaction occurs. One need merely 
look about him to observe first hand the interaction of xxiind with body: 
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alcoholic intoxication obvioxisly aflEects the mental state of a person; on 
the other hand, worry causes physical damage to the body, such as, 
ulcers, high blood pressure, etc. 

Precisely where the two connect, no one knows, Descartes postulated 
the nexus to be localized in the pineal gland, a region of the brain; 
he made a fair guess, since a number of psychologists speculate that 
the area of interaction possibly may be found in the endocrine ^and 
system. Some contemporary medics do not consider the pineal even 
to be a gland. The pineal is found in all craniate v^tebrates, and, in 
ancestral forms, has served as a sense organ; for example, in certain 
reptiles it assumes the structure of an eye. 

The followers of Descartes, Arnold Geulincx (1625-1669) and Nicole 
Malebranche (1638-1715), called Occasionalists, believed the inter- 
action of body and mind to be a miracle, and fancied that each specific 
‘occasion of interaction required a special act of God, hence the 
appellation. Occasionalism. 

One school of thought, particularly Metaphysical Materialists, sub- 
scribes to Epiphenomenalism, the doctrine that body alone is tdtimately 
real, mind being merely its by-product, dependent upon and perishing 
with the destruction of the body. A second school of thought, including 
the Cartesian, maintains that mind is independent of the body, eternal 
and indestructible; consequently survives to immortality at the death 
of the body. Later, we shall encoimter still another school of thou^t, 
the Berkeleyan, which contends that matter does not exist, only mind 
or spirit does; matter being the gross assumption of a Naive Realist. 
A fourth school of thought, in order to escape the problem of interaction, 
postulates that mind-body are identical substances, a single organism, 
not two distinct entities. Descartes is to be followed by a member 
of this fourth school, Spinoza, a Metaphysical Monist, who will contend 
that a substance whidh is neither mind not matter, but possesses attri- 
butes of both, idtimately exists. 
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Descartes’ passion for absolute certainty resulted in the development of 
a method which would produce definitive conclusions; this hopeful 
achievement he sought to realize tihrou^ the only instrument he knew 
capable of yielding certitude, namely, mathematics. But tiie task of im- 
plementing the geometric method remained for Benedict Spinoza, his 
contemporary Rationalist, who admired the ingenious method, and ap- 
plied it to pMosophy to a degree excdOhrg that of any other philosopher, 
induding Descartes himseE For esample, Spinoza’s classic treatise The 
Ethics, reads almost like a mathematical work, opening with precise 
definitions, followed by axioms, propositions, corollaries, and leading to 
proofs terminating with Q. E. D. He writes: “I will, therefore, write 
about human beings, as drough I were concerned with lines, and planes, 
and solids.” 

Spinoza, a controvasial figure and a Jew by birth, was called by a 
variety of ^ithets which ran the entire gamut hrom a ‘God intoxicated 
man* (ein Gottbetrunkener Mensch) by Novalis, to an ‘Atheist’ whose 
booKs were placed on the index of the Roman Catholic Church. His de- 
vout religious phrases resound as those of a devoted Christian; for 
example, he regards Christ as ‘the mouthpiece of God.’ "Christ was sent 
to teach the whole human race,” he writes; and speaks of the Bible as 
‘the Word of God.’ Renan, at die dedication of Spinoza’s statue at the 
Hagu^ said: '"Ibe truest vision ever had of God came, perhaps, here.” 
Despite these lotty emogies, ne was excommunicated from &e Syna- 
gogue, and an assassination attanpt made on his fife. Subsequent to his 
excommunication from the Jewish community, he changed his name 
from Baruch (the Hebrew word for blessed) to Benedictus de Spinoza, 
its Latin equivalent, feeling that he could be equally blessed in Latin as 
in Hebrew. 
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Metaphysical Monism. 

Spinoza’s philosophy is an integrated system which fuses philosophy of 
religion, ethics, and metaphysi^ iuto an organic whole; for sample, his 
concept of God is so inextricably woven into his theory of ultimate reality 
that it becomes impossible not only to sever the two, but to attempt to 
understand one without the other. Ultimate reality is composed of a 
single substance, namely, God; the remainder of reality consists merdy 
of the attributes and modifications of Substance (God); hence, reality 
is God, and God is reality, a doctrine philosophers designate Pantheism. 
He defines each: “By Substance, I mean that which is in itself, and is 
conceived through itsdf: in other words, that of which a conception can 
be formed independently of any other conception ... By God, I mean 
a being absolutely infinite— that is, a Substance consisting in infinite 
attributes, of which each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality." ^ 

Substance, God, has an infinite number of attributes, though we are 
cognizant of only two; mind and matter, thought and extension. Note 
that Spinoza considers mind and matter, not independent ultimate reality, 
which bdongs to Substance alone, but attributes of Substance. “Substance 
thinking and Substance extended are one and the same Substance." For 
Descartes, a Metaphysical Dualist, mind and matter constitute two 
independent ultimate realities. Since Spinoza designates Substance, 
or which is die same thing, God, as the sole ultimate reality, he 
therefore is dassihed a Metaphysical Monist, one who bdieves diat ul- 
timate reality consists of a single entity. “Tho'e is but one Substance in 
the universe, and ... it is absolutely infinite." Because Spinoza daims 
that we know only two of the infinite numba: of attributes which Sub- 
stance possesses, he becomes a Skeptic to the degree of ‘infinity minus 
two.’ Beyond diou^t and tension, the infinite number of other attrib- 
utes remains an eternal mystery. 

Inasmuch as Spinoza is a Pantheist, one who believes all that exists 
is God and God is all that exists, he encounters litde or no difilculty 
proving tibe existence of God with finality. He merely raises the question; 
Does anything exist? and expects an afibmative reply to which he may 
respond: That is God. God exists by definition. “The existence of God 
and his essence are one and the same . . . God is Substance, which 
necessarily exists, that is, ^dstence appertains to its nature, or follows 
from its definitioiL” Furthermore, he writes: “God, or Substance, consist- 
ing of infinitft attributes, of whidi eadi presses eternal and infinite 

1 Quotatioiis which fdbw, in tibis section, are from Spinoza, The Ethics, tr. R. H. M. 
Elwes (1883). 
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essentiality, necessarily exists ... If this be denied, concave, if possi- 
ble, that God does not exist: then his essence does not involve existence. 
But this is absurd. Therefore God necessarily exists.” Only if you can 
conceive of substance, ultimate reality, not existing, can you deny the 
existence of God. 

Psychophysical PardUeUsm. 

The doctrine that for every mental change there is a corresponding 
physical one, and vice vasa, is termed ‘psychophysical parallelism.’ Since 
Spinoza Tnaintains that body and mind, thought and extension, are but 
attributes of a single substance, whateva change occurs in Substance 
is accompanied by a corresponding variation in both mind and matter. 
The analogy of a sheet of papa may be used to explain this concept by 
designating one side mind, and the otha, matter; whatever happens to 
the sheet itself concomitantly afiFects each side. Changes occurring in 
Substance have concomitant efFects on thought and extension; according- 
ly, whateva change occurs in mind has its corresponding modification 
in body, and vice vasa, because “the orda and connection of ideas is 
the same as the order and connection of things ... A mode of extension 
and the idea of that mode are one and the same thing, though expressed 
in two ways . . . Whether we conceive nature under the attribute of 
extension, or under the attribute of thought, or under any other attribute, 
we shall find the same orda, or one and the same chain of causes — diat 
is, the same things following in either case.” 

It will be recalled that Descartes’ attempted solution of the mind- 
body problem was by a principle of interaction, the nexus of whidi was 
the pineal ^and. Extreme as this explanation is, it was better than none 
whatever, pahaps he was driven to it by the fact that the human mind 
appeas to achew dualistic concepts. Spinoza’s resolution of the problem 
was effected through his ‘doctrine of psychophysical parallelism.’ Subse- 
quently, tihe opportunity of considering Leibniz’ contribution to the so- 
lution of this persistent philosophical problem, namely, the ‘doctrine of 
pre-established harmony,’ will be discussed. 

Suh Specie Aetemitalis (Under die Aspect of the Eternal). 

Inasmuch as truth, by definition, is a relationship to die eternal, it must 
be viewed in this aspect. Since all reality ultimately is Substance, then all 
truth ultimately must relate or correspond to Substance, Reality is an 
integrated whole; accordingly truth must be a coherent whole corre- 
sponding to reality. To obtain the meaning, import, or truth of an idea, 
it is necessary to pinpoint its relationship to the absolute whole, God or 
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Substance. “It is in the nature of reason to perceive things under a certain 
form of eternity (sub quddam aeternitafis specie). .. It is in the nature 
of reason to regard things, not as contingent, but as necessary. Reason 
perceives the necessity of things truly — that is, of a thing as it is in it- 
self. But this necessity of things is the very necessity of the eternal nature 
of God; therefore, it is in the nature of reason to regard things under 
this form of eternity. We may add that the bases of reason are the notions 
which answer to things common to all, and which do not answer to the 
essence of any particular tiring: wliich must therefore be conceived widi- 
out any relation to time, under a certain form of eternity.” 

One application of this principle pertains to distinguishing the relative 
importance of matters by querying as to whether a matter whidb seems 
jmportant at the moment will be equally important ten years hence. If 
the answer is in the afBrmative, then an important issue is definitely un- 
der consideration, otherwise the question is relatively minor. For «c- 
ample, a person distressed by an insulting remark should simply ask. 
What significance will this incident have in a dozen years or so? If little 
or none, then the matter cannot be regarded as of major import. The 
closer an idea is to the eternal, the greater its truth and importance. The 
task is merely to locate its relative position of importance. “Every idea of 
everybody, or of every particular thing actually existing, necessarily in- 
volves the eternal and infinite essence of God.” 

The Problem of EvU and Free WUL 

An implication of Metaphysical Monism, at least that form predicat- 
ing a good God as its ultimate Substance, is the absence of evil. If 
all that CTsts is God, then to postulate die presaice of evil is to 
designate God as evil; consequently, evil is nonexistent, except as 
ignorance, in the Spinozistic philosophical system. Ultimately, the 
world being good, evil is that ignorance which hampers an individual 
from viewing the objective world in its proper perspective. Evil is 
misunderstanding, a ^tortion of reality, the viewing of a fact out of 
its prop» rdationship to the eternal. It is analogous to a piece of a 
large 'jig-saV picture puzzle which is out of place, and whose position 
in the whole remains an indeterminate mystery, and subjectively appears 
not as bdonging to the picture puzzle at all. Accordingly, evil is per- 
plexity, confusion, ignorance, misunderstanding, etc., since it is a 
concept repugnant to and discordant with that of a good and perfect 
God. “Each particular thing perseveres in existing follows from the 
eternal necessity of God’s nature. . . The knowledge of the eternal 
and infinit e essence of God which every idea involves is adequate and 
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perfect. . . Wherefore, that, which gives knowledge of the eternal and 
infinite essence of Cod is common to all, and is equally in the part and 
in the whole. Falsity consists in the privation of knowledge, whidi in- 
adequate, fragmentary, or confused ideas involve.” If it were possible 
to understand the world with an omniscient mind such as God's, with 
every fact in its proper relationship to the whol^ then evil would be 
nonexistent. 

The absence of evil, or at least its reduction to a state of ignoraUce, 
removes the necessity of free wiU. Spinoza repudiates the ‘doctrine 
of the freedom of the will;’ in diis regard, he assumes a Socratic posi- 
tion, namely, if anyone knows what is ri^t then he will automatically 
do it. Will is S3monymous with understanding; to understand the right 
is to dioose it. “In the mind there is no absolute or free will; but the 
mind is detmnined to wish this or that by a cause; which has also been 
determined by another cause, and this last by anoth^ cause, and so 
on to infinity.” If one had enou^ facts in hand, he could predict what 
a person would do even ten years hence. ‘Will and understanding are 
nothing beyond the individual volitions and ideas. . . A particular 
volition and a particular idea are one and tibe same; therefor^ will and 
understanding are one and the same.” 

Under the Spinozistic ethical system, moral salvation is adhieved 
through ‘the intellectual love of God,’ understanding and embracing the 
wiU of God, or which amoxmts to the same thing, unders tanding the 
laws of your nature and obeying them. ‘The mind’s highest good is the 
knowledge of God, and the mind’s hipest virtue is to know God. . . 
The mind’s hipest virtue is therefore to understand. . . The highest 
that the mind can understand is God; therefore the highest virtue of 
the mind is to rmderstand or to know God. Q.E.D.” 

Contrary to Aristotle and others who conclude that happiness is the 
culmination or reward for virtue, Spinoza maintains a position not 
too distant from the belief that ‘virtue is its own reward.’ He asserts: 
“Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtile itself; neither do 
we rejoice therein, because we control our lusts, but contrariwise, be- 
cause we rejoice therein, we are able to control our lusts. . . Blessed- 
ness consists in love toward God. . . In proportion as the mind rejoices 
more in this divine love or blessedness, so does it the more understand; 
that is, so much the more power has it over the emotions, and so much 
the less is it subject to those emotions which are evil; dierefor^ in pro- 
portion as the mind rejoices in this divine love or blessedness, so has it 
the power of controlling lusts. And, since human power in controlling 
the emotions consists solely in the understanding, it follows that no 
one r^oices in blessedness, because he has controlled bis lusts, but, 
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contrariwise, his power of controlling his lusts arises from this blessedness 
itself. Q.E.D ” 

Thus Spinoza concludes his monumental and posthumous publication. 
The Ethics^ a treatise which this pietistic, saintly, misunderstood, and 
abused mystic left without a motto, but if he had penned one, it would 
probably have read similarly to the one which his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus bore: “Hereby know we that we dwell in him and he in us 
because he hath given us of his spirit.** (I John 4:13). 
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Gottfried WiThdm Freiherr von Leibniz, the tihird member of this 
majestic triad of Rationalists, appeared on die scene when Descartes 
was fifty years of age, and Spinoza but a youth of fourteen. Interesting 
comparisons may be drawn regarding these three: the first, Descartes, 
a French Roman Catholic; the second, Spinoza, a Dutch Jew; and the 
third, Leibniz, a German Protestant; each with a strong bent toward 
Rationalism, mathematics, and logic. Descartes discovered analytic 
geometry; Leibniz, symbolic or mathematical logic, and with Newton, 
die differential calculus. A deep interest in theology led Spinoza to a 
discovery of a new method of understanding the Bible and historical 
documents called lii^er criticism.’ None of them were, what Sdiopen- 
hauer disparagingly termed, ‘philosophers by trade,’ that is, professors 
of philosophy. Leibniz, a man of varied interests, wrote in more fields 
than any other up to his time, with the possible exception of Aristode; 
to the chagrin of many philosophers, much of his manuscript material 
to date has not been published. 

Metaphyaiced Fluralim (Monads). 

Spinoza’s Monism stemmed from his position of Substance as the 
sole ultimate reality, Cartesian Dualism from the belief that substance 
was comprised of two distinct and independent entities, while Leibnizian 
Pluralism was grounded in the belief that ultimate reality is a sub- 
stance consisting of a multiplicity of Monads, a precursory concept to 
the modmn atom. Each Monad is individually ^stinct, with no two 
identical; th^ are simple^ hence indivisible; and eternal in the sense 
that once created dr^ remain forever, unless annihilated. The Monad 
“is merdy a simple substance mitering into those which are compound; 
simply ^t is to say, widiout parts. . . Where there are no parts, 
neither extension nor figure, nor divisibility is possible; and these 
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Monads are the veritable atoms of nature and, in a word, the elements 
of things. There is thus no dang» of dissolution, and there is no con- 
ceivable way in which a simple substance can begin naturally, since 
it could not be formed by composition. Therefore we may say that 
the Monads can neither begin nor end in any way other than all at 
once; that is to say, Aey cannot begin except by creation, nor end 
except by annihilation; whereas that which is compounded, begins and 
ends by parts. There is no intelligible way in which a Monad can be 
altered or changed in its interior by any other created diing.” * 

These ultimately real entities, termed Monads, possess individual, 
conscious, active, alive, inner natures; although lacking spatial shape, 
each contains a thought life. They are ordered in a graded series from 
the lower, which constitute matter, to the higher, mind, soul, or spiritual 
substance. The Monads are said to have no windows, yet each mirrors 
the rest; “each, accordingly, is a living and perpetual mirror of the 
universe.” Their inner reality is activity; for them, esse is agere (to be 
is to act); in other words, matter is essentially force or activity. 
“Moreover, each Monad must differ from every other, for there are never 
two beings in nature perfectly alike, and in which it is impossible to 
find an internal difference. . . I assume, therefore, that every created 
being, and consequently the created Monad, is subject to change; and 
likewise that this change is continual in each. It follows from what we 
have now said, that the natural changes of Monads proceed from an 
internal principle, since no external cause can influence their interior.” 
The Leibnizian Monad is comparatively closer to contemporary ideas 
of the atom than is the traditional Hellenic concept. 

The MindrBody Problem and the Doctrine of PreesUdbUshed Harmony. 

Leibniz’ unique approach to the problem of interaction between mind 
and body entails his 'principle of preestablished harmony,’ a doctrine 
which sedcs to explain interaction as an apparent phenomenon, rather 
than a genuine reality. Although each Monad is blind to what every 
other Monad is doing, by perfect obedience to its internal nature, by 
functioning according to the laws of its own prescribed nature, a 
seeming, but not real, interaction occurs. 

In the case of a human being, the soul behaves as a mind should, 
and a body is true to its principles or nature, with the concomitant 
effect that the two harmonize in their independent activities as if each 
knew &e behavior of ffie other, or were cormected to the other. ‘The 
soul follows its proper laws, and the body likewise follows those whidti 

where indicated, quotations in the section cm Leibniz are horn bis 
Monadology, tc. Ft^eiic Henry Hedge (1884). 
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are proper to it, aod they meet in virtue of the preestablished harmony 
which exists between all substances, as representations of one and the 
same universe. Souls act according to the laws of final causes, by ap- 
petitions, means and ends; bodies act according to the laws of efiScient 
causes, or the laws of motion. And the two kingdoms, that of efficient 
causes and that of final causes, are in harmony with one another. . . 
According to this system, bodies act as if there were no souls, and 
souls act as if there were no bodies; and yet both act as thoughvthe 
one influenced the other.” Hence, interaction is merely a phenomenal 
manifestation, not a reality. 

Leibniz illustrates this principle by the figure of two perfectly con- 
structed clocks which are synchronized and set in motion simultaneously. 
The two mark time as if one dock were conscious of the behavior of 
the second, and guiding its actions accordingly; but in truth, neither 
IS cognizant of the activity of the other, and as each behaves according 
to its own pre-arranged mechanism, it appears as if they conspired 
in a cooperative activity. “Now substitute the sotd and body for these 
two time-pieces . . . From the beginning God has made each of these 
two Substances of such a nature that each by following its own laws, 
given to it with its being, still agrees with the other, just as though 
there were a mutual influence or as though God always took a hand 
in it beyond his general supervision of things.”^ To believe in inter- 
action is to read into nature that which is absent. 

Leibniz is satisfied that no one has better established the mutual 
independence of mind and body than he. “Descartes recognized that 
souls communicate no force to bodies, because the quantity of force 
in matter is always die same. Nevertheless, he believed that souls might 
change the direction of bodies. But this was because the world was at 
that time ignorant of the law of nature, which requires the conserva- 
tion of the same total direction in matter. Had he known this, he 
would have hit upon my system of preestablished harmony." Of the 
three Rationalists, only Descartes believed in a genuine interaction of 
mind and body. 

The Best of AU Possible Worlds. 

The optimistic Leibniz maintained that the world in which we live 
inasmuch as it was created by God who has the power, choice, and 
goodness to create, was created the best of all possible worlds. Since 
God is in control, then all must be right with the world. “In the ideas 

1 Leibniz, * Second Explanation of the System of the Communication of Sub- 
stances," in Philip P. Werner, Ed. Leibniz Selections (New York: Charles Scnbner’s 
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of Cod there is an infinity of possible worlds, and as only one can 
exist, there must be sufficient reason for the choice of God, which 
determines Him to decide upon one rather than another. And this 
reason can be no other than fitness, derived horn the difEerent degrees 
of perfection which these worlds contain, sioce each possible world 
has a daim to exist according to the measure of perfection which it 
enfolds. And diis is the cause of the ^stence of tibat Best, which the 
wisdom of God discerns, his goodness chooses, and his power effects. . . 
And this is the way to obtain the greatest possible variety, along with 
the greatest possible order; that is to say, it is the way to obtain the 
greatest possible perfection.” A God, perfect in goodness and wisdom, 
is our guarantee that this is the best of all possible worlds. 

Leibniz is cognizant of the objechon of those persons who argue 
that sin<» the world contains evil, its creator must be lacldng perfection 
in either power, knowledge, or goodness. Although Leibniz grants the 
fact of the presence of evil in this world of God’s construction, he notes 
that it was possible for God to create a world in which evil is entirely 
absent, or for that matter, he could have chosen not to create any 
world whatever, but the fact that his wisdom designed this one, his 
will selected it, and his power decreed it, indicates that it is the best 
of all possible worlds. 

Perhaps a better or more accurate word than ‘possible’ is ‘compossible,’ 
for what Leibniz had in mind is: the present world is the best possible 
considering all of the ‘ingredients’ which must necessarily be used in 
the making of it. For example, God could have withheld freedom of 
will firom man, thereby preventing his committing evil, but the result 
would be a universe of an inferior grade to that of tire present; or God 
could have created man devoid of intelligence enabling man to be 
free fitrm worry, doubts, problems, etc., but the consequence would 
be a world grossly inferior in value to the one in which we now live. 
The world, as it stands, testifies to the greater glory of God than one 
lacking intelligence, will, morality, etc., but the inherent cost of it is 
suffering, wickedness, etc., which are usually designated evil. To desire 
the lesser world, the one without evil, thereby tolerating its concomitants: 
the absence of intelligence, free will, moral statmre, etc., is to rebel 
against being a man. ‘The best plan is not always that which seeks 
to avoid evil, since it may happen that the eoil is accompanied by a 
greater good. . . An imperfection in the whole. . . God has permitted 
evil in order to bring about good, that is, a greater good.”^ Leibniz 
illustrates this point by an array general who, in preference to no victory 

1 The Theodicy, in LeAnbe Selections, op, cU., 510. 
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and no casualties, would choose a great victory at minimal cost. Leibniz 
concludes his defence with: “This universe must be in reality better 
than every other possible universe.” 

The City of God. 

Taking his cue from St. Augustine, Leibniz speaks of a *City of God’ 
comprising two worlds within one, and of which every human being 
is a member, with God its supreme head. The first world is a kingdom 
of minds (persons), the second a kingdom of nature (things); of the 
first God is monarch, of the second, its ardiitect. “The assembly of 
spirits must constitute the City of God, that is to say, the most perfect 
state that is possible, xmder the most perfect of monarchs. This City of 
God, this truly universal monarchy, is a moral world within the natural; 
and it is the most exalted and the most divine among the works of God. 
It is in this that the glory of God most truly consists, for it would be 
wanting if his greatness and his goodness were not recognized and 
admired by spirits. It is in rdation to this Divine City that he possesses, 
properly speaking, the attribute of goodness, whereas ,his wisdom and 
his power are everywhere manifest. As we have above established a 
perfect harmony between the two natural kingdoms, — the one of 
eflBdent, the other of final causes, — it behooves us to notice here also 
still another harmony between the physical kingdom of nature and the 
moral kingdom of grace, that is to say, between God considered as the 
architect of the mechanism (machine) of the universe, and God con- 
sidered as monarch of the divine City of Spirits.” God’s functions are 
dual: that of creator, and designer, on the one hand; and the duty of 
governing, on the other. 

In such a world, natural laws subsare moral ends; for example, by 
natural methods “there will be no good deed without its recompense, 
and no evil without its punishment. . . Sins must carry tiheir punish- 
ment with them in the order of nature . . . and that good deeds in 
like manner will bring their recompense, through their connection vnth 
bodies, although this caimot, and ought not always to happen im- 
mediately.” Through moral excellence, which should be the aim of every 
person, the blessed life is foimd. 

Necessary Tndhs and Innate Ideas. 

Immanuel Kant, tbrou^ the great systematizer of Leibniz, Christian 
Wolff (1679-1754), came under considerable influence of the Leibnizian 
philosophy, particularly the ideas found in the New Essays which at- 
tacked the Empiricism of Lodke arid defended the Rationalism of Des- 
cartes. Leibniz argued that innate ideas must exist in some a priori 
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fonn, otherwise, animals, which have the same organs of sense as man 
does, would have some s^blance of sdaice, hut sdentific knowledge is 
conspicuously absent in die animal kingdom. On the basis of Leibnizian 
‘necessary truths’ (universals), Kant constructed his ‘transcendental 
method.’ Leibniz contended die existence of “two kinds of truth,— 
those of reasoning and those of fact. Truths of reasoning are necessary, 
and their opposite is impossible; those of fact are contingent, and their 
opposite is possible. When a truth is necessary, we may discover the 
reason of it by analysis, resolving it into simpler ideas and truths, until 
we arrive at those which are primitive (primiUfs). It is thus diat 
mathematicians by analysis reduce speculative theorems and practical 
canons to definitions, axioms, and postulates^ The Cartesian ‘innate 
ideas’ or innate knowledge essentially were necessary logical principles 
utterly devoid in the animal kingdom. If a person is predisposed to 
challenge this contention, then let him attempt to instruct an animal 
in the principles of logic or algebra, and discover the impossibility for 
himself. Aristode, Lodke, and odiers who fancy minds or souls to he 
“blank tablets prepared for writings,” and that “nothing is in the 
understanding which does not come through the senses,” have omitted 
an important factor relating to knowledge, namely the mind itself. 
The dictum should be altered to read: “There is nothing in the under- 
standing which was not previously in the senses, except the under- 
standing itself” ( 'Nihd est in inteUectu quod rum fuerit in sensu, exdpe, 
nisi ipse intellectus). 

Concluding Comments. 

Leibnizian philosophy has imquestionably made its impact upon 
contemporary science, logic, and philosophy: From the groundwork 
laid in symbolic logic, mathematical logic grew; the modem concept 
of the atom, as distinguished from that of the Greek philosophers, 
Democritus and Leucippus who originated the term, found its precursor 
in the Leibnizian Monad. 

Scientific presuppositions, such as, natura non fadt saltum (nature 
makes no leap), there are no gaps in nature, there are no big or 
sudden changes in nature, emanate or are emphasized by him. The 
significance of this principle is penetrating; for example, a car does 
not gain full speed abruptly nor does it stop suddenly, even if it were 
to smash into a steel or cement wall. The fact that it is demolished testifies 
to the truth of the principle xmder consideration; for if it did stop 
suddenly, no impact or damage would be experienced. The Leibnizian 
principle of sufficient reason removes all mystery from the universe for 
it daims ^t whatever exists or occurs in the world must possess 
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adequate ground or reason for its nature or behavior. Since God had 
good and sufBcient reason for whatever he created^ nature cannot 
possess inscrutable mysteries. 

Among contemporary philosophers, Leibnizian ideas have inspired 
Bertrand Russell in his eflForts in the area of symbolic logic which 
culminated in Prindpia Mathematical the now classical work accom- 
plished in collaboration with Alfred North Whitehead. Whitehead also 
was inspired by Leibniz as were all of the adherents of the Panpsychist 
school of philosophy. 

The difiBculty regarding Leibnizs Theodicy (which incidentally means 
the justification of the ways of God to man, a vindication of God’s justice 
in permitting the existence of evil) is that it reduces much of the 
contents of the universe to necessary evils. Although this may be ‘the 
best of all possible worlds/ “everj^diing in it is a necessary evil” re- 
marked Francis Herbert Bradley (1846-1924), the British philosopher. 
Be that as it may, the Theodicy is a fine piece of apologetics which has 
earned its place among the classics. 



XXVII 


LOCKE: 

A Melaphyaicdl Agnostic 


John Locke, the first of the great British Empiricists, with the possible 
exception of Francis Bacon (1561-1620) and Thomas Hobbes (1588- 
1679), leads the antithethical attack against the philosophical giants on 
the continent of Europe, the Rationalists. What the British philosophers 
had to say was in direct antith^ to the thinking of the philosophers 
across the British Channel, namely, that no ideas are innate all knowl- 
edge is derived from ea^aience. 

The Mind — A Tabula Rasa (Blank TMet). 

The attack against the Cartesian innate ideas, knowledge at birth, was 
led by Lock^ who went to great leogdi to amass considerable data in 
support of his stand. Locke’s thesis, the mind at birth is a tabula rasa, 
a blank tablet which records facts as they are experienced, is predicated 
on the dictmn: "There is nothing in the mind which was not previously 
in the senses.’ 

Locke was adamant in his stand that the mind was a blank tablet, a 
white paper, that permanently records data which are fed to it through 
the senses. Of the four books comprising his Essay Concerning the Human 
Understanding, one is entirdy devoted to attacking innate ideas. Althou^ 
he uses the figure of a ‘white paper’ to illustrate the nature of the mind, 
perhaps a better metaphor, one which was unavailable to him in his day, 
is that of light-sensitive photographic film which records by the instru- 
ment of the camera (representing the organ of si^t) the world within 
its range of view. Consequently, the principles which Decartes claimed 
were innate in children, Locke contended were indoctrinations during 
early childhood. ‘Tiow really it may come to pass, that doctrines that 
have been derived from no bett^ original than the superstitions of a 
nurse, or the authority of an old woman, may, by length of time and 
consent of neighbours, grow up to die dignity of principles in rdiglon 
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or morality. For sudi, who are careful (as they call it) to principle 
children well, ( and few there be who have not a set of those principles 
for them, which they believe in,) instil into the imwary, and as yet 
imprejudiced, imdarstandin^ (for white paper receives any diaracters,) 
those doctrines they would have them retain and profess. These being 
tau^t them as soon as th^ have any apprehension.” ^ Hence, Locke 
reduces piindples, innate ideas, to the ignorance, gullibility, and intloctri- 
nation of childhood. 

The Cartesian “primary notions, koinai ennoiai,^ characters, as it were, 
stamped upon the mind of man, which the soul receives in its very first 
being, and brings into the world with it,” do not exist, argues Locke, for 
the following reasons: 

1. Universal consent proves nothing innate. 

2. Piinciples of faith and justice are not universally agreed upon. 

3. Moral rules need a proof, ergo not innate. 

4. They are not naturally imprinted on the mind because they are not 
known to children, idiots, etc. 

5. It IS false that reason discovers them Even if reason discovered them, 
that would not prove them innate. 

6. Those who maintam innate pnnciples fail to tell us what tihey are. 
Having disproved innate knowledge to his own satisfaction, Locke pro- 
ceeds to explain the presence of principles in the human mind in terms 
of sensation, reflection, and experience. ‘Let us suppose the mind to be, 
as we say, white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas: How 
comes it to be furnished? Whence comes it by that store, which the 
busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on it with an almost 
endless variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? 
To this I answer, in a word, firom experience. In that all our knowledge is 
founded; and from that it ultimatdly derives itself. Our observation 
employed dther about external objects or about the internal operations of 
our minds perceived and reflected on by ourselves is that whidh supplies 
our understandings wifli all the materials of thinking. These two are 
the fountains of knowledge from whence all the ideas we hav^ or can 
hav^ do spring.” Without esperience; knowledge is impossible. 

The term ‘experience’ as anployed by Locke suffers from ambiguity; 
actually ‘innateness’ and ‘experience’ are not necessarily contradictory, pro- 
vided experience is not rendered merely as ‘sense.’ It was not until the 
concept of experience is examined in the treatmait of Kant that the two 
are identified as compatible ideas. 

i Quotat^ in this section are from John Locke, Essay Concernine the Human 
Understanding (1690). 

*Lodce used the Greek alphabetical dtaracteis; thw have been transliterated for 
the benefit of Enghsh readers. 
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The ‘doctrine of the tabula rasa’ had wide reaching implications, and 
was met with ready acceptance in Locke’s community. Its implications, 
that a man’s personality is nothing more than the collection and association 
of ideas which were gathered from a lifetime of experience, meant that 
society could construct any type of parsonality it desired, simply by 
regulating the experiaatial environment to which a person is to be ex- 
posed. This optimistic doctrine was enthusiastically received by churdb, 
civic, and school authorities in the belief that they could establish a 
society free from immorality and crime, merdy by guiding childhood 
expaience. If the doctrine did not eventually faU into complete disre- 
pute it was proved invalid as is evidenced by the fact that two persons 
in the same environment, even in the same family, develop difFerent, if 
not opposite personahbes. These Lockean conclusions have been imple- 
mented into Association Psychology, a school of thought which is yet in 
adstence. 

Metaphysiced Agnosticism. 

Experience, the soiuce of all knowledge, entails two mental oparations: 
(1) sensations and (2) rdGlections. ‘Tirst, our senses, conversant about 
particular sensible objects, do convey into tiie mind several distinct per- 
ceptions of things, according to those various ways wharein those objects 
do afiFect them. And thus we come by those ideas we have of yellow, 
white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which we caU 
sensible qualities; which when I say the senses convey into the mind, 
I mean, they from external objects convey into the mind what produces 
there those parceptions. Ihis great source of most of die ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to the under- 
standing, I call sensation.” The foregoing use of ‘percqition’ and ‘idea’ are 
practically synonymous; ‘external object’ and ‘sensible quality’ are cor- 
relative terms, the former pertains to tihe nonpsychological, whareas the 
latter refers to psychological sensations, purely mental in nature. 

“Secondly, the other fountain from which exparience furnishes the 
understanding with ideas is, — the parcqption of the operations of our 
own mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; — 
which operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and consider, do 
furnish the undarstanding with another set of ideas, which could not be 
had from things without. And such are perception, thinking, doubting, 
beUeoirtg, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the differait actings of 
our own mind. The source of ideas every man has wholly in hims elf; 
and thou^ it be not sense, as having nothing to do with extanal objects, 
yet it is very like it, and might properly enou^ be called internal sense.” 
'This ‘internal sense’ is what is often reared to by some persons, indud- 
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ing philosophers, as 'common sense’ or reason, the only s^e which we, 
as human beings, have in common. All other sensation is private; ac- 
cordingly it does not permit of an exchange of experiences. Knowledge 
of the ‘material world’ is gained by sensations through the appropriate 
sense organ; knowledge of the ‘internal world’ is derived from thou^t; 
beyond these two avenues of knowledge; no other remains. “External 
objects furnish the mind with the ideas of sensible qualities, which are 
all those different perceptions they produce in us; and the mind furnishes 
the understanding with ideas of its own operations. . . We have nothing 
in our minds which did not come in one of these two ways.” By implica- 
tion, a person handicapped in one or more organs of sense, is limited in 
both knowledge and personality devdopment. 

Contrary to the opinion of a nmnber of persons, Locke maintains that 
souls, as well as bodies, exist. Just as the chief charactaistic of the body 
is ‘ertension,’ the distinctive quality of the soul is ‘its ideas;’ consequently, 
the soul remains a blank tablet imtil it recdves perceptions. ‘To ask 
at what time a man has ideas, is to ask, when he begins to perceive; — 
having ideas, and perception, being the same thing.” The soul does not 
always think, the soul of a child caimot think until it has acquired a 
sufSdent number of ideas to think about, relate, associate; furthermore, 
ideas emanate from sensations. ‘Tor, by this account, soul and its ideas, 
as body and its extension, will begin to exist at the same time. . . If a 
child were kept in a place where he never saw any other but black and 
white till he were a man, he would have no more ideas of scarlet or 
green than he that from his childhood never tasted an oyster or a pine- 
apple has of those particular relishra.” Ideas are not conveyed by reason, 
but are the objects of experieice. 

Two varieties of ideas are distinguishable: (1) simple and (2) com- 
plex. Simple ideas are perceptions which are unanalyzable; they do not 
‘hang in the air alone,’ but are related to specific actual experiences, and 
as such are concrete; whareas complex ideas are abstractions and are 
‘made by u^ with the use of imagination and thou^t. For example, 
God is a comply idea constructed from simple ideas of reflection. 
‘Having, from what we experiment in ourselves, got the ideas of exist- 
ence and duration; of knowledge and power; of pleasure and happiness; 
and of several other qualities and powers, which it is better to have 
than to be without; when we would frame an idea the most suitable 
we can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of these with our 
idea (ff infinity; and so putting than together, make our complex idea 
of God. Fox the mind has such a power of enlarging some of its id « a s. 
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received from sensation and reflection.” Not only the concept of God, but 
all intangible things, abstract qualities, are manufactured by tiie mind’s 
manipulation of simple ideas into complex ones. 

Moreover, two qualities of bodies are distinguishable: (1) primary 
and (2) secondary. Ideas’ should not be confused witii ’qualities;’ the 
former are exclusively in the mind, whereas the latter are iu the bodies, 
in the outside world of thing g which occupy space. Qualities in physical 
objects produce ideas in the mind. “Whatsoever the mind perceives in 
itself, or is die immediate object of perception, diou^t, or understand- 
ing, that I call idea; and the power to produce any idea in our mind, I 
call quality of the subject wherein that power is. Thus a snowball having 
the power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, round, — tiie power 
to produce those ideas in us, as they are in the snowball, 1 call qualities; 
and as they are sensations or perceptions in our understandings, I call 
them ideas; which ideas, if 1 speak of sometimes as in things themselves, 
1 would be understood to mean those qualities in the objects which 
produce them in us.” Qualities are die sensuous and inseisuous nature 
of external objects, whereas ideas are restricted to the subject’s mind 
alone. 

Primary qualities are absolutdy inseparable from the physical body 
of the object under consideration; they are constant qualities independ- 
ent of the transient changes which the object may undergo. For ecample, 
“take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each part has still 
solidity, tension, figure and mobility; divide it again, and it retains 
still the same qualities: and so divide it on till the parts become insensi- 
ble, they must retain still each of them all those quahties. For division 
(which is all that a mill or pesde or any other body does upon another, 
in reducing it to insaisible parts) can never take away dther solidity, 
estension, figure, or mobility from any body, but only makes two or 
more distinct separate masses of matter of that which was but one b^ore; 
all which distinct masses, reckoned as so many distinct bodies, after 
division, make a certain number. These I call original or primary quali- 
ties of body, which I think we may obsOTve to produce simple ideas in 
us, viz. solidity, extension, figure motion or rest, and number.” Primary 
qualities constitute the subject matter of the science of physics, whereas 
secondary qualities furnish the data of psychological science. 

Secondary qualities, distinguishable by their psychological characteris- 
tics rather &an by any physical nature which thqr may possess, consti- 
tute those “qualities which in truth are nothing in the objects themselves 
but powers to produce various sensations in us by thar primary qualities, 
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i.e. by the bull^ figure, t^ture, colours, sounds, tastes, etc.” We shall 
find that in the chapter immediately subsequent to this one, Berkeley will 
reduce all quality to the secondary, eliminating the primary completely. 

Metaphysictd Reality — A Je-nesais-quoi (I-know-not^hat). 

Locke, at this jimcture in his philosophy, faces a serious philosophical 
question: How do bodies produce ideas in us, and how do primary 
qualities produce the secondary? How is it possible for the nonpsycho- 
logical to generate that which is mental in nature? To extricate himself 
from this delicate position, Locke introduces the concept of powers, 
causation, which he tacitly regards as a third sort of quality. But what 
Locke neglects to explain is how powers, which exist in bodies, can 
somehow leave them to enter into our sensations to create ideas, as if 
a power were a spirit which leaped from an external material object into 
our iimer mental consciousness. Does the physical body turn into a 
psychological sensation? How is that possible, since, for example, the 
sensation of si^t never leaves die body, but receives, at most, a mental 
image? Locke’ s partial answer is: “Ideas of primary qualities are resem- 
blances; of secondary, not. — From whence I think it is easy to draw 
this observation, that the ideas of primary qualities of bodies are 
resemblances of them, and their pattoms do really exist m the bodies 
themselves; but the ideas produced in us by these secondary qualities 
have no resemblance of them at aU. There is nothing like our ideas 
existing in die bodies themselves. They are, in the bodies we denominate 
from them, only a power to produce those sensations in us, and what is 
sweet, blue, or warm in idea, is but the certain bulk, figure, and motion 
of the insensible parts of the bodies themselves, which call so. . . The 
particular bulk, number, figure and motion of the parts of fire or snow 
are really in them, whether anyone’s senses perceive them or no; and 
thwefore diey may be called real qualities, because they really exist in 
those bodies. But li^t, heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really 
in them than sickness or pain is in manna. Take away the sensation of 
them; let not the eyes see light or colours, nor the ears hear sounds; let 
the palate not taste, nor the nose smell; and all colours, tastes, odours, 
and sounds, as they are such particular ideas, vanish and cease, and are 
reduced to their causes, i.e., bulk, figure, and motion of parts.” Conse- 
quently, qualities of sense, secondary qualities, are apparent or illusory 
in nature lacking metaphysical substance or reality. 

Since Locke has proved that ultimately real objects are devoid of sense 
qu^ties, then what is the nature of ultimate substance? Locke, of the 
opinion that sensible qualities cannot subsist by themselves and therefore 
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must have some substratum to support and produce them, calls their 
metaphysical foundation or basis, substance. But at this point, a seriotis 
problem presents itself: If substance is composed neither of primary 
nor secondary qualities, what then can possibly be its nature? Of what 
does it consist, what is its Being? Primary and secondary qualities, rather 
than being substance, are results of substance. Locke writes: “If anyone 
will ecamine himself concerning his notion of pure substance in general, 
he will find he has no otha: idea of it at all, but only a supposition of 
he knotcs not what support of such qualities which are capable of pro- 
ducing simple ideas in us; which qualities are commonly called accidents. 
If anyone should be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or weight 
inheres, he would have nothing to say, but the solid extended parts; 
and if he were demanded, what is it that solidity and extension adhere 
in, he would not be in much better case than the Indian . . . who, saying 
that the world was supported by a great elephant, was asked what the 
elephant rested on; to which his answer was — a great tortoise: but being 
again pressed to know what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, 
replied — something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other 
cases where we use words without having dear and distinct ideas, we 
talk like diildren: who, being questioned what sudi a thing is, which 
they know not, readily give this satisfactory answer, that is something: 
which in truth signifies no more, when so used, eitiber by children or 
men, but that they know not what; and that the thing they pretend to 
know, and talk of, is what they have no distinct idea of at all, and so are 
perfectly ignorant to it, and in the dark. The idea then we have, to which 
we give the general name substance; being nothing but the supposed, 
but unknown, support of these qualities we find existing, which we 
imagine cannot subsist sine re substante, widiout something to support 
them, we call that support subsatttia; which, according to the true import 
of the word, is, in plain English, standing under or upholding.” Accord- 
ingly, the most we know of ultimate reality is that it consists of an I- 
know-not-what, and supports or holds up the world as it is known to us 
throu^ our senses. 

Unless we are able to determine the exact nature of this ultimate 
substance we shall have to plead ignorance; and remain content vtdth 
being Metaphysical Agnostics. Locke continues his quest of the internal 
constitution or unknown essence of substance. Note that he does not 
designate it matter, since he has no grounds for concluding that sub- 
stance is material. "When we speak of any sort of substance, we say it 
is a thing having such or such qualities; as, body is a thing that is 
extended, figured, and capable of motion; spirit; a thing capable of 
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thinking; and so hardness, MabiKty, and power to draw iron, we say, 
are qualities to be found in a loadstone. These and the like fashions of 
speatog, intimate that the substance is supposed always something 
besides the extaision, figure, solidity, motion, thinking, or other observa- 
ble ideas, though we know not what it is.” In other words, what we are in 
search of is the hidden ingredient of which substance is composed, or 
its integrant nature. We seek more than the phenomenal or apparent 
nature of substance, we desire to know its real nature, or internal Being. 

Soids or spirits we say possess a spiritual substance, and physical 
objects have a corporeal substance, but we find ourselves at a complete 
loss in detamining the nature of this undal 5 ung quahty of both, called 
substance. “Evay one, upon inquiry into his own thoughts, will find, 
that he has no otha idea of any substance, v.g. let it be gold, horse, 
iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he has baely of those sensible quali- 
ties which he supposes to inhae with a supposition of such a substratum 
as gives, as it wae, a support to those qualities, or simple ideas, which 
he has obsaved to exist united togetha. Thus, the idea of the sun, — 
what is it but an aggregate of those sevaal simple ideas -bright, hot, 
roundish, having a constant regula motion, at a certain distance from 
us, and pahaps some otha: as he who thinks and discourses of the 
sun has been more or less accurate in observing those sensible qualities, 
ideas, a properties which are in that thing which he calls the sun. . . 
Our specific ideas of substances are nothing else but a collection of a 
certain number of simple ideas, considered as united in one thing. . . 
For our idea of substance is... but a supposed 1-know-not-what, to 
support those ideas we call accidents. . . By the complex idea of ex- 
tended, figured, coloured, and all otha sensible qualities, which is all 
that we know of it, we are as far from the idea of substance of body, 
as if we knew nothing at M” 

In the last analysis, we must remain Metaphysical gnostics, for »ve 
find ourselves at a complete loss in determining the precise nature of 
substance. That it exists, we know only by logical infaence, but what it 
is remains a mystery. Bakeley, Locke’s successor in the British school 
of Empiricism, continues bis philosophical investigations whae Locke 
concluded, in an attempt to disclose the mysterious nature of substance. 
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BERKELEY: 

A Metaphydcdl Idealist 


George Berkeley began his philosophical inquiry by accepting the 
Lockean conclusions regarding the ^piiical nature of knowledge. 
Among the important philosophical questions which Berkeley sought 
to resolve, the chief was concerned with the meaning of material sub- 
stance; odier problems up for serious consideration were: the significance 
of power or cause, the immateriality of substance or ultimate reality, 
the existence of God and spirit. 

Berkeley’s prime impetus, responsible for his stimulating philosophical 
interest, was religion. By profession, he was an Anglican Bishop, by 
nationality, an Irishman; by philosophical disposition, an Empiricist. 
It is interesting to note that member nations of the British Isles are 
well represented among the three British Empiricists whose philosophies 
are up for consideration; as mentioned, Berkeley is Irish; Locke, English; 
and Hume, a Scot. 

Of the many pregnant thoughts sired by Berkeley, the most devastat- 
ing, one which incurred widespread vehement objections from every 
quarter, yet never adequately refuted, was his contention that the 
outer world wliich surrounds us is spiritual in nature, essence, substance, 
or Being. A second noteworthy, and to many persons a startling obser- 
vation, was the nonexistence of cause; at least cause, -understood as 
power, did not exist for Berkeley. 

Esse Is Ferdpi (To Be Is to Be Ferceked). 

The fundamental premise of Bakeleyan Idealism, “esse is perdpi” 
signifies that for an object to be real, it must be perceived; the per- 
ceivability of a thing is verification of its reality. “Some truths are so 
near and ob-vious to the mind that a man need only open his eyes to see 
them. Such I take this important one to b^ viz., that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies whidi 
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compose the mi^ty frame of the world, have not any subsistence with- 
out a mind, that their being is to be perceived or known; that conse- 
quently so long as they are not actually percdved by me, or do not exist 
in my mind or that of any other created spirit they must either have 
no existoice at all, or else subsist in the mind of some Eternal Spirit — 
it bdng perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of abstrac- 
tion, to attribute to any single part of them an eodstehce independent of 
a spirit. To be convinced of which, the reader need only reflect, and try 
to separate in his own thoughts the being of a sensible thing from its 
being perceived”'^ Accordingly, nothing can possibly exist without a 
spiritual being, such as man or God, e^eriencing the object. 

la desperation, John Locke termed the essence or substance of objects 
an 1-know-not-what, but Berkeley contended that its essence is known; 
it is known to possess the nature of perceptibility, mind. As far as 
Berkeley is concerned, the mystery of the substratum of substance is 
solved. “That neither our thou^ts, nor passions, nor ideas formed by the 
imagination, exist without the mind, is what everybody will allow. And 
to me it is no less evident diat the various sensations, or ideas imprinted 
on the sense, however, blended or combined together (that is, whatever 
objects they compose), cannot ©dst otherwise than in a mind perceiving 
them. — I think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of t-bis by any 
one that shall attend to what is meant by the term exist, when applied 
to sensible things. The table I write on I say edsts, that is, I see and feel 
it; and if I were out of my study I mi^t perceive it, or ihat some spirit 
actually does perceive it. There was an odour, that is, it was smelt; thare 
was a sound, that is, it was heard; a colour or figure, and it was percrfved 
by si^t or touch. This is all that I can understand by these and ihe like 
expressions. For as to what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking 
filing without any relation to their being perceived, that is to me per- 
fectly unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they should 
have any existence out of die minds or thinking tilings which p®ceive 
them.” Witiiout perc^tion, there can be no substance, no reality. 

The ultimate world consists exclusively of objects capable of being 
perceived and the souls which perceive them, nothing more. Matter 
caimot exist because it consists of insensible substance; even assuming 
tile possibility of matter’s ^dstenc^ we could never know it since we 
lack the necessary organ capable of knowing matter. In Berkd^an 
Idealism, there is no room for material existeice; objects subject to 
eigpeiience soldy exist, together with the m i n ds, souls, spirits, or whatever 

1 Exc^ where ia*cated, quotations m this section are from Georiie Berkeley A 
Treafi^ Concern^ the Prhudples of Human Knowledge (1710, 1734) The first 
tion of this classic was published when Berkeley was only twmtty.fiye years of age. 
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you choose to call the being whidi does the e:q)eriencmg. “This perceiv- 
ing, active being is what I call mind, spirit, soul, or myself. By which 
words I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct 
from them, wherdn th^ exist, or, which is the same thing, whereby 
they are perceived — for the existence of an idea consists in being per- 
ceived.” Only a mind possesses ideas; they do not float about without a 
mind to which they belong. 

Locke spoke of primary and secondary qualities, as if only the second- 
ary were psychological, but this was a mistake for primary qualities de- 
void of any sense quality carmot exist For example, I can possess no 
knowledge of dre desk b^ore me ^cqpt its sensible qualities: color, 
shape, siz^ along with its tactual, visual, olfactory, auditory, and taste 
characteristics, but 1 carmot establish any contact whatever with an 
underlying substance, called matter. I lack the sense organ capable of 
receiving matter, or any substance which is not of the nature of mind. 
Consequently, I am faced with the following dilemma: Either material 
substance does not exist or the sense necessary to perceive matter is lack- 
ing in the human being. I cannot take the second horn of the dilem m a 
by saying that matter exists despite the fact man is deficient in the neces- 
sary organ to sense it without committing the ad ignorarOiam (pleading 
ignorance) fallacy; consequently, I have no alternative ©ccept to recog- 
nize the validity of Berkeley’s position in admitting the nonexistence of 
material substance. “But, say you, thou^ the ideas themselves do not 
exist without the mind, yet there may be things like them, whereof they 
are copies or resemblances, which things exist without the mind in an 
undiinking substance. I answe, an idea can be like nothing but an idea; 
a colour or figure can be like nothing but anothe colour or figure. If we 
look . . . into our own thou^ts, we shall find it impossible for us to 
conceive a likeness except only between our ideas . . . They will have 
our ideas of the primary qualities to be patterns or images of things 
which exist without a mind, in an imthinldng substance which call 
Matter, By Matter, therefor^ we are to understand an inert senseless 
substance; in which extension, figure, and motion do actually subsist . . . 
Extension, figure motion are only ideas existing in the mind, and that 
an idea can be like nothing but another idea, and that consequently 
neither th^ nor their archetypes can exist in an unperceiving substance. 
Hence it is plain that the very notion of what is called Matter or corpor- 
eal substance, involves a contradiction in it . . . For my own part, I see 
evidently that it is not in my power to frame an idea of a body extended 
and moving, but I must withal give it some colour or other sensible quali- 
ty whidh is acknowledged to exist only in the mind. In short, exteision, 
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figure motion, abstracted from all other qualities, are inconceivable. 
Where therefore the other sensible qualities ar^ there must these be also, 
to wit, in the mind and nowhere else.” Matter, defined as inert insensitive 
substance, remaining ev&c opaque to human sense experience, cannot 
possibly exist. Furthermore, a material substance, devoid of sense quali- 
ties, as wdl as oth^ characteristics, is impossible even to conceive. 

Solipsism. 

A person’s initial encounter with Berkel^an Idealism usually elicits 
a negative response the sensation that his mind has been put throu^ a 
psychological somersault resulting from the world’s reality evaporating 
into nothingness, and feelings of insecurity in the wake of it all. Dr. 
Johnson’s reply, as penned by Boswell, is typical of the average lasonan’s 
response: “After we came out of church, we stood talking for some time 
together of Bishop Berkde/s ingenious sophistry to prove the non-exist- 
ence of matter, and that everything in the universe is merely ideal. I 
observed, that diou^ we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is im- 
possible to refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with which Johnson 
answered, striking his foot with mi^ty force against a large stone, till 
he rebounded from it, *1 refute it thust ” Dr. Johnson did not realize that 
rather than disproving Berkeley’s philosophy, he was actually substantiat- 
ing it since the only stone with which he made any contact whatever was 
a smisible one, one which gave him psychological sensations of pain, not 
an insaisitive underlying substance. “From what has been said it is 
evident there is not any other Substance than Spirit, or that which per- 
ceives . . . For an idea to exist in an imperceiving thing is a manifest con- 
tradiction, for to have an idea is all one as to perceive . . . hence it is 
dear there can be no unthinking substance or substratum of those ideas." 
If reality, or substance exists, and Berkeley believes it does, then it must 
be of the nature of mind; and insensitive matter is not of the nature of 
mind, but spiritual substance is. 

A question occasionally raised is: If a tree falls in the forest with no 
one aroimd to hear, does it make sound? Obviously not, if by sound is 
meant the actual sense experience. Even if a tape recorder were left 
operating in the absence of all organs of auditory sense, it could not be 
designated sound until the tape is played before organisms capable of 
hearing but the recording is not identical with the original sound, smce 
ndfher tape nor frequ^des constitute auditory sensations called sound. 
If sound is real, a mind must experience it. “Ideas imprinted on the senses 
are real fhings, or do really exist; this we do not deny, but we deny they 
can subsist without the minds which perceive them, or they are 
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resemblances of any archetypes existing with the mind; since the vary 
being of a sensation or idea consists in being perceived, and an idea can 
be hke nothing but an idea. Again, the things parceived by sense may 
be termed external, with regard to their origin, in that they are not gen- 
erated from within by the mind itself, but imprinted by a Spirit distinct 
from that which perceives them. Sensible objects may likewise be said 
to be ‘without die mind’ in another sense, namely when they exist in 
some other mind; thus, when I shut my eyes, die things I saw may still 
exist, but it must be in another mind.” If this othar mind is not the mind 
of a human being, then it must be the mind of God. For example, no one 
has seen the othar side of the moon; does it exist? Yes, because God 
perceives it, as the following limerick depicts: 

There was a young man who said, “God 

Must think it exceedingly odd 
If he finds that this tree 
Continues to be 

When there’s no one about in the Quad.” 

Dear Sir: Your astonishment’s odd: 

I am always about in the Quad. 

And that’s why the tree 
Will continue to be. 

Since observed by. Yours faithfully, God. 

Berkeley has been accused of Solipsism, the belief that I alone exist, 
and the world is a figment of my subjective imagination. But Berkeley 
is far removed from any soHpsistic doctrine, for he insists that there is 
a real world out yonder; however, it is spiritual in nature, not insensitive 
matter. One argument he uses to prove the existoice of an objectivdy 
real world is to show that the facts of reality are hard and genuine facts 
which do not obey our wills, our whims and fancies, but rather, they 
obey the will of another, namely God. If the world ware composed mere- 
ly of subjective ideas, the machinations of our own minds, then they 
would do our bidding in the same manner that our daydreams and rever- 
ies obey us, for example, when we desire to be sunning in a boat on the 
high seas, our daydreams carry us thore instantly, but if we desire to eat 
real food, our minds are incapable of providing such even by way of 
hallucination. Therefore, tibie object of our ideas must really be out there 
in an objective universe. "Whatevor power I may have over my own 
thoughts, I find the ideas actually porceived by Sense have not a like 
depoidence on my will. Whoi in broad daylight I open my eyes, it is 
not in my power to choose whether I shall see or no, or to determine 
what particular objects shall present themselves to my view; and so 
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likewise as to the hearing and othCT senses; the ideas imprinted on them 
are not careatures of my will. There is therefore some other Will or Spirit 
that produces them.” A numbo: of philosophers have designated Berke- 
1^ a Solipsist, but his foregoing statement imequivocally and conclusive- 
ly repudiates the charge. 

It is manifestly false that Berkeleyan Idealism is a rejection of reality, 
and those philosophers, particularly Materialists and Realists, err in so 
believing. BerkelQ^ categorically states: “The question between the 
materialists and me is not, whether things have a real existence out of 
the mind of this or diat person, but whefliCT they have an absolute ex- 
istence distinct from being perceived by God, and to all minds.” ^ In 
this sense, Berkeley is a Realist, believing in objective reality; but a to- 
tal disrespect for reason and facts prompts the audacity which poses 
‘matter’ as real. If matter is real, it must be redefined m terms of mind, in 
spiritual terms. “Let us examine a little the description that is hare given 
us as matter. It neither acts, nor perceives, nor is perceived; for this is 
all that is meant by saying it is an inert, senseless, unknown substance; 
which is a definition entirdy made up of negatives, excepting only the 
rdative notion of its standing under or supporting: but then it must 
be observed, that it supports nothing at all, and how nearly this comes 
to the description of a nonentity, I desire may be considared.” Matter 
does not exist, for the simple reason that it caimot be known; and if it 
ever did come to be known, it would be known as spirit, since the mind, 
being mental, can receive ideas of sense, not matter. The world in which 
we live is essentially spiritual, and the persons in it also are spiritual 
beings. 


The Doctrine of Dioine Arbitrariness. 

Hume is generally credited with detecting the fact that causes are 
nonobsarvable; a person noay stare at a cause and effect sequarce of two 
successive events, as long and as often as he desires, but he will never 
observe a cause in action. If cause, in the sense of a power or force, were 
obsarvable. then a person would be able to detect the cause of cancer 
with a sin^e and initial observation of it, that is, merely by looking, as 
all of the factors of the causes of cancer transpire, he could put his finger, 
as it were, on die true causes; but causes are discovered only after many 
Treated observations, and die implementation of logical techniques. If 
causes do exist as genuine realities, they must, in nature, be principles, 
not observable facts. Since they caimot be experienced, diey must be 
logically deduced. Take as an example, ‘friction is the cause of heat;' 

Dialogues Between Hylas and FhUonous ( 1713 ). 
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you may observe friction and heat indefinitdiy without ever having the 
cause come before the view of the senses. Berkd^ illustrates: “It is 
c'ertain by expenence, that when we look at a near object with both 
eyes, according as it approaches or recedes from us, we alter the disposi- 
tion of our eyes, by lessening or widening die interval betweoi the 
pupils. This disposition or turn of the eyes is attended with a sensation, 
which seems to me to be that which in this case brings the idea of 
greater or lesser distance into the mind. Not that there is any natural or 
necessary connexion between the sensation we perceive by the turn of 
the eyes and greater or lesser distance. But— because the mind has, by 
constant experience, found the difiFer^t sensations corresponding to the 
different dispositions of the eyes to be attended eadi with a different 
degree of distance in the object — there has grown an habitual or custom- 
ary connexion between those two sorts of ideas; so diat the mind no 
sooner perceives the sensation arising from the different turn it gives the 
eyes, in order to bring the pupils nearer or farther asimder, but it withal 
perceives the different idea of distance which was wont to be connected 
with that sensation. Just as, upon hearing a certain sound, the idea is 
immediately suggested to the understanding whidi custom had united 
with it.”^ 

Another way of expressing this new found fact is to note that causes 
are not necessary factors, they are acddoital, that is, things just happen 
to bdhave in a given manner, they do not have to necessarily; such is the 
meaning of Berkeley’s ‘doctrine of diviru: arbitrariness! God arbitrarily 
chose that certain objects would be the specific causes of others, necessity 
did not play a factor. For example God arbitrarily decided (althou^ 
reason was a factor, logical necessity was not) that water would cause 
certain things to become wet, there was nothing in water which necessi- 
tated it; if Cod so chos^ he could have had heat perform wetness instead. 
To put it anotha way, the laws of nature and the laws of causation are 
marely the habiiued ways in which God performs actions. God does not 
necessarily have to create a person with two hands; it is possible for 
God to create humans with four (two protrading from his sides), but it 
is his custom or habit to make people two handed. If Cod apodictically 
constructed persons in a logically necessary manner, experimentation 
would no longar be requisite in the detection of caus^; logical con- 
templation alone would sufiBce, as is done in those fields of study which 
deal with the a priori given, such as, formal logic and mathematics. To 
express it still another way, no absolute or a priori necessity maintains 
between any two facts of nature, hence cause is not a necessary detem- 

* Berkd^, A Neto Theory of Vision (1709). 
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inant, nor produced by necessary connections between a set of facts. Our 
only recourse in the determination of a cause is to uncover its regular 
uniformity of behavior, to discover the habitual way in which God acts 
regarding the behavior of nature. Hume will have more to say concerning 
this discussion. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The Idealism of Berkeley opened a new era in the history of philoso- 
phy; owing largely to his influence today there is scarcely a contempor- 
ary school of philosophy which believes in Metaphysical Materialism. The 
section of this book devoted to contemporary schools of philosophy will 
testify to this fact. 

When the average layman thinks of the philosophy of Idealism, he 
usually has in mind a person who pursues high ideals, or is devoted to 
lofty principles, but all Idealism is not of this nature. That mode of 
Idealism is particularly true of American Transcendentalism, whose chief 
exponent was Ralph Waldo Emerson, (1803-1882), but the Idealism of 
Berkeley is a Metaphysical Idealism which regards all ultimate reality as 
mind or spirit, whereas the Idealism of Emerson emphasizes the meta- 
physical reality of high ideals, such as, justice. 



XXIX 


HUME; 

A Metaphysiccd Skeptic 


David Hum^s skeptical philosophy brou^t about, as he put it, a 
‘revolution in philosophy,’ not so much by its denial of the esdstence of 
God, soul, or even matter, but by denying the validity of scientific 
principles and the real world, substance. Philosophers, heretofore, as- 
sumed ultimate reality to be a substance of a kind; Hume challenges 
the existence of any ultimate substance whatever. This denial of all 
reality is more than mere Skepticism, it is Metaphysical Nihilism, the 
belief that no reality whatever exists. 

Hume, the Empiricist, argues from the premise: experience con- 
stitutes verification; but he restricts experience to impressions, and im- 
pressions cannot be gained of God, soul, matter, substance, scientific 
principles and realities, or any ultimate reality whatever. All that re- 
mains are impressions, the appearances of reality, called phenomena; 
since impressions alone exist, Hume’s philosophy is labeled Phenomenalr 
ism. 

As Berkeley constructed his philosophy on Locke’s foundation, Hume 
built upon the Berkel^an, as epitomized by Hendel: 

Berkeley had set himself to shatter one of the firmest beliefs of man, 
in order to give cogent demonstration of the truth of religion. The 
physical world of matter was not to be regarded as real — in the same 
sense of reahty as that we appreciate in oar own existence. For mind 
alone can act and cause things to happen; matter is without any power 
or energy, being unable even to affect our minds and to make us take 
notice of it. In fact, matter is as good as nothing, since it does nothing. 
Thus the common-sense view that we are living in an external world 
of substantial existence beyond ourselves is a ^eer illusion. Were we 
discerning enou^ we should perceive that we are actually in the 
presence of none other than the Divine Being Hims elf, God alone is 
known to exist besides ourselves and other persons.^ 

1 Charles W. Hendel, Jr., Hume Selections (New York: Charles Scxibner's Sons, 
1927), vii-viii. 
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Hume carried the Berkeleyan metaphysical position one step further 
by repudiating the necessity of substance in any of its multifarious 
forms: mind, matter, God, reality, soul, scientific and moral principles. 
He reduced his system to Atheism by eliminating the need for God; 
not only are we incapable of obtaining an impression of God, his 
function as the First Cause of the world is no longer a necessity by 
considering nature eternal. 

Hume*a Epistemology. 

Since the metaphysics of Hume is rooted and woven into his epistemol- 
ogy, without a comprehension of what Hume believes die nature of 
knowledge to be, it is diflScult to appreciate, much less understand, his 
metaphysical conclusions. 

Hume follows in the tradition of the British Empiricists who assert 
that all knowledge originates from impressions, experience; as far as 
he is concerned, impression is the only fact confronting the mind, or 
idea, the mental state after the impression has become a past experience. 
“We may divide all perceptions of the mind into two classes or species, 
which are distinguished by their diflFerent degrees of force and vivacity. 
The less forcible and lively are commonly denominated Thoughts and 
Ideas. The other species want a name in our language, and in most 
others; I suppose, because it was not requisite for any but philosophical 
purposes, to rank them under a general term or appellation. Let us, 
therefore, use a litde freedom, and call them Impressions; employing 
that word in a sense somewhat different from the usual. By the term 
impression, then, I mean all our more lively perceptions, when we 
hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or will. And the impres- 
sions are distinguished from ideas, which are the less lively perceptions, 
of which we are conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensations 
or movements above mentioned.”^ Note that impressions are more 
than mere sensations, they include emotions, such as, love, hate, desire, 
and even the experience of willing. Ideas do not possess the force or 
validity of impressions; at best, they are reproductions, “or, to express 
myself in philosophical language, all our ideas or more feeble perceptions 
are copies of our impressions or more lively ones.*' 

The association of ideas functions on the basis of three principles: 
(1) resemblance, (2) contiguity, (3) cause and effect, Hume illustrates 
these three principles in operation: “That these principles serve to 
connect ideas will not, I believe, be much doubted. A picture naturally 

1 Except where indicated, quotations in this section are from David Hume, An En- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding (1748). 
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leads our thou^fs to the original, (resemblance):^ the mention of 
one apartment in a building naturally introduces an enquiry or discoitrse 
concerning tbe others, (contiguity): and if we think of a wound, we 
can scarcely forbear reflecting on the pain which follows it, ( cause and 
effect).” Except for these three types of association of ideas, no other 
exists. 

The operations of the human understanding fall into two categories: 
(1) relations of ideas, (2) matters of fact. Relations of the first type 
are those employed in logical and mathematical reasoning, and may 
be regarded as intuitively or demonstratively certain; for example, two 
plus two equals four is both intuitive, and knovm with certainty. “Matters 
of fact, which are the second objects of human reason, are not ascertained 
in the same maimer; nor is our evidence of their truth, however great, 
of a like nature ivith the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of 
fact is still possible; because it can never imply a contradiction, and 
is conceived by the mind with the same facility and distinctness, as 
if ever so conformable to reality. That the sun tciU not rise to-morrow 
is no less intelligible a proposition, and implies no more contradiction 
that the aflSrmation, that it will rise. We should in vain, therefore, at- 
tempt to demonstrate its falsehood. Were it demonstratively false, it 
would imply a contradiction, and could never be distinctly conceived 
by the mind.” All scientific knowledge and principles, such as cause 
and effect relationships, relate to matters of fact solely. 

Cause and Effect Relationships. 

Hmne argues that cause and effect relationships do not exist by 
necessity. For example, although friction happens to be the cause of 
heat, it need not of necessity be the case; consequently the principle 
of cause and effect does not exist, which is tantamount to saying that 
the principles of science do not exist, or simply, science does not exist. 
Because Hume reduced scientific principles to an unreal entity, Kant 
was disturbed, saying that Hume awoke him from his dogmatic slumber. 
Kant was mentally shaken, not because of Hume’s Atheism, or his dis- 
daim of the existence of mind and matter; but because of Hume’s denial 
of the fundamental principles of science. Kant, who esteemed the physics 
of Newton highly, was ill at ease thinking that Newtonian science rested 
on false foundations. For this reason, we shall find Kant restoring the 
broken pieces left by Hume’s Skepticism in order to preserve the basic 
structure of science. 

Since we cannot obtain an impression of cause, it cannot be said to 

^ Ihe parentibetical indusions are the author’s. 
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exist. To illustrate this point, let us take the law of gravity as an example; 
the pencil which I have in my hand, I may drop repeatedly, but regard- 
less of how often it is dropped, I never can observe gravity. The most 
obtainable from observation is a series of sequences transpiring before 
me: (1) The first is the pencil in my hand, (2) the second, the pencil 
falling through the air, (3) and the third is the pencil at rest on the 
floor; but never do I experience any sort of sensation of the law of 
gravity; the feeling of air circulating perhaps, as the pencil passes close 
to me in its fli ght-, but never gravity. The fact that the pencil’s nature 
has a tendency toward falling is known only by repeated experience, 
not by any principle which it is compelled to follow necessarily. Its 
na ture adheres to mere arbitrary habit or custom (Berkeley’s doctrine of 
divine arbitrariness), not to any principle necessitating its behavior. 
It need not behave in that manner, it merely happens to respond that 
way. It could have, just as well, gone sideways or upwards, judging 
from our first experience, but its habitual behavior, reasoning from 
repeated experiences, j'ust happens to be that it tends to fall toward 
the earth. On fiiis basis, to invent a principle which caused it, termed 
the law of gravity, is not justifiable experientially. 

Hume illustrates this point by using as an example, a billiard ball, 
whose comrse of behavior, when struck for the first time in any person’s 
experience is unpredictable; its line of direction is logically indetectable. 
No one really knows the first time what course the ball will take; 
only after several repeated similar occurrences can a reliable forecast 
be made. “But to convince us that all the laws of nature, and all the 
operations of bodies without exception, are known only by experience, 
the following reflections may, perhaps, su£5ce. Were any object presented 
to us, and were we required to pronounce concerning the effect, wliich 
will result from it, without consulting past observation; after what 
manner, I beseech you, must the mind proceed in tiiis operation? It 
must invent or imagine some event, which it ascribes to the object as 
its effect; and it is plain that this invention must be entirely arbitrary. 
The mind can never possibly find the effect in the supposed cause, by 
the most accurate scrutiny and examination. For the effect is totally 
different from the cause, and consequently can never be discovered in 
it. Motion in the second billiard-ball is a quite distinct event from the 
motion of the first; nor is there anything in the one to suggest fhe 
smallest hint of ffie other. A stone or piece of metal raised into the air, 
and 1^ wiffiout any support, immediately falls: but to consider the 
matter a priori, is there anything we discover in this situation which 
can beget the idea of a downward, or any other motion, in the stone 
or metal?” If there existed necessary connections between causes and 
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their effects, then causes could be detected without requiring experi- 
ments or experience, they could be deduced formally by sheer logic 
or mathematics in the same manner that one discovers mathematical 
and logical principles without necessitating the facts of experience. 

Cause and effect relationships are therefore merely arbitrary ones, 
not necessary connections. A thousand sequences can never add up 
to a relationship of consequence. “And as the first imagination or in- 
vention of a particular effect in all natural operations, is arbitrary, 
where we consult not experience; so must we also esteem the supposed 
tie or connexion between the cause and effect, which binds them to- 
gether, and renders it impossible that any other effect could result 
from the operation of that cause. When I see, for instance, a billiard- 
ball moving in a straight line towards another; even suppose motion 
in the second ball should by accident be suggested to me, as the result 
of their contact or impulse, may I not conceive that a hundred different 
events might as well follow from that cause? May not both these balls 
remain at absolute rest? May not the first ball return in a straight 
line, or leap off from the second in any line or direction? All these 
suppositions are consistent and conceivable. Why then should we 
give the preference to one, which is no more consistent or conceivable 
than the rest? All our reasonings a priori will never be able to show 
us any foimdation for this preference.” The reason that it cannot be 
done through the use of pure logic is that no two effects are precisely 
alike; each effect has its own causal relationship. 

“In a word, then, every effect is a distinct event from its cause. It 
could not therefore, be discovered in the cause, and the first invention 
or conception of it, a priori, must be entirely arbitrary. And even after 
it is suggested, the conjunction of it with the cause must appear equally 
arbitrary; since there are always many other effects, which, to reason, 
must seem fully as consistent and natural. In vain, therefore, should 
we pretend to determine any single event, or infer any cause or effect, 
without the assistance of observation and experience.” To ascribe 
causation to nature, such as, elasticity, gravity, cohesion of parts, com- 
munication of motion by impulse, force, electricity, etc., merely “staves 
off our ignorance a little longer,” since these powers are empirically 
unverifiable. 

Metaphysicrd Skepticism, 

Just as it was proven that necessary connections do not exist on the 
grounds that impressions cannot be gained of them, the same verdict 
holds true for all forms of ultimate reality, such as, material substance, 
power, force, energy, etc. Locke fancied that a ‘force* or ‘power’ existed 
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by which causes were connected necessarily to their effects, but Hume 
categorically denied the existence of power, matter, and all metaphysical 
ultimates. 

Since “all of our ideas are nothing but copies of our impressions,” and 
since we do not receive an impression of material substance, or of any 
substance whatever, then substance of any kind cannot be said to exist. 
For example, when I view the typewriter before me, the most I re- 
ceive of it is an impression, the typewriter does not leave the table to 
enter into my consciousness. The most I obtain of it is an image, and 
so of the rest of the world; the only world I receive is one composed 
of my own images, my own psychological sensations of it. Since the 
only world which enters my mind is one of images or impressions, 
then I have no grounds to say that I have an image of something ob- 
jective, something external to me or beyond my images; I have nothing 
more than images. To say that I have an impression of something beyond 
conscious experience, is to say that there exists an underlying substance 
which produces my sensations, such as material or spiritual substance. 
Since I never make contact with substance of any natiu-e, but only with 
my personal impressions, I must remain to be content that the world 
is composed of impressions, not metaphysical substances, such as, 
matter and mind. Consequently, only phenomena exist, hence die appel- 
lation of this school. Phenomenalism. 

The same conclusions hold true for power, force, energy, necessary 
connections, etc. "When we look about us towards eternal objects, 
and consider the operation of causes, we are never able, in a single 
instance, to discover any power or necessary connexion; any quality, 
which binds the efiEect to the cause, and renders the one an infallible 
consequence of the other. We only find, that the one does actually, in 
fact, follow the other. The impulse of one billiard-ball is attended with 
motion in the second. This is the whole that appears to the outward 
senses. The mind feels no sentiment or inward impression from this 
succession of objects: consequently there is not, in any single, particular 
instance of cause and effect, any thing which can suggest the idea of 
power or necessary connexion.” Beyond phenomena, the object of im- 
pressions, nothing can be said to exist, neither the forces of nature, nor 
their underlying substances. 

No person has the capacity to experience ultimate reality, accordingly 
ultimates, such as, matter, force, power, causal connections, mind, 
spirit, laws of nature, do not exist. "From the first appearance of an 
object, we never can conjecture what effect will result from it. But 
were the power or energy of any cause discoverable by the we 

could foresee the effect, even without experience; and at first. 
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pronounce with certaintj' concerning it, by mere dint of thought and 
reasoning.” 

Man, devoid of an organ of sense capable of receiving a stimulus of 
ultimate reality, must be satisfied to resign himself to the fact that none 
exists. Ultimates are beyond experience; they lack sensitive qualities, 
consequently, we must deny that they are real. “In reality, there is 
no part of matter, that does ever, by its sensible qualities, discover 
any power or energy, or give us ground to imagine, that it could produce 
anything, or be followed by any other object, which we could denominate 
its effect. Solidity, extension, motion, these qualities are aU complete 
in themselves, and never point out any other event which may result 
from them. The scenes of the universe are continually shifting and one 
object follows another in an uninterrupted succession; but the power 
of force, which actuates the whole machine, is entirely concealed from 
us, and never discovers itself in any of the sensible qualities of body. 
We know, that, in fact, heat is a constant attendant of flame; but what 
is the connexion between them, we have no room so much as to con- 
jecture or imagine. . . Therefore, external objects as they appear to 
the senses, give us no idea of power or necessary connexion.” Con- 
firmation of scientific laws, laws of nature, substance, matter, soul, are 
by impressions; otherwise they are merely man’s inventions or con- 
ventions. 

The Mind-Body Problem. 

Hume, dissatisfied with solutions heretofore advanced by his predeces- 
sors regarding the mind-body problem, owing to their incompatibility 
with his oivn metaphysical stand, advances his own novel explanation. 
He dismisses as ludicrous tiie Occasionalist theory of Malebranche and 
other disciples of Descartes who asserted that Cod was active on occa- 
sions when noind-body interactions occurred. Locke’s solution, that 
matter possesses a genuinely real power capable of penetrating the 
mind, proved equally unacceptable. Hume, consistent with his philosophi- 
cal Skepticism, carries his Agnosticism into this area. He asserts: “We are 
ignorant, it is true, of the manner in which bodies operate on each other: 
their force or energy is entirely incomprehensible; but are we not 
equally ignorant of the manner of force by which a mind, even the 
supreme mind, operates either on ifrelf or on body? Whence I beseech 
you, do we acquire any idea of it? We have no sentiment or conscious- 
ness of this power in ourselves. . . We surely comprehend as little 
the operations of one as of the other. Is it more difficult to conceive 
that motion may arise from impulse than tliat it may arise from volition? 
All we know is our profoimd ignorance in both cases.” Again, verifica- 
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tion in this matter is the same as in any other, impression; and direct 
experience in this matter is lacking. 

Since man has no sense experience of power, he likewise lacks any 
impression of will powsr, that is, the power of the mind to direct the 
body. “The motion of the body follows upon the command of our will. 
Of this we are every moment conscious. But the means, by which this 
is effected; the energy, by which the will performs so extraordinary an 
operation, of this we are so far from being immediately conscious, that 
it must forever escape our most diligent enquiry. . . Is there any 
principle in all nature more mysterious than the union of soul with 
body. . . ?” Although Hume is at a loss to explain the particulars of 
precisely how the mind interacts with body, he is persuaded that it 
is not tlurough metaphysical force or energy. 

We should not be too severe with Hume regarding his vain attempt 
at resolving the mind-body problem, and his final retreat into Agnosticism 
and Skepticism, because to the present day this problem has persisted 
without an adequate solution. The fact of interaction is well known and 
attested to a thousand times a day, such as, when a person wishes to 
be seated, he merely directs his body to obey; when physical alcohol is 
introduced into the bloodstream, it has its concomitant effects on the 
mind, but no philosopher or scientist has been able to detect how. 

Concluding RemarJa. 

Although Humean philosophy wielded minor or negligible influence 
in his lifetime, some members of the Logical Positivist school of philoso- 
phy trace their beginnings to ideas he formulated. Hume writes of his 
first, and according to a number of philosophers, his major effort: “Never 
literary attempt was more unfortunate than my Treatise of Human 
Nature.^ It fell dead-bom from the press, without reaching such distinc- 
tion, as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.” ^ The work, An 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (1748), from which most 
of the quotations in this section were derived, was the fruit of his 
efforts to revive the ill-fated Treatise by rewriting it in a simpler and 
more satisfactory form. 

The last portion of the Treatise was devoted to ethics, and appeared 
in rewritten form under the title: An Enquiry Concerning the Principles 
of Morals (1751). In moral theory, Hume is a Subjectivist, the belief 
of one who regards moral principles as merely a matter of personal or 
social opinion. Hume, a Social Subjectivist, reduces morality to social 

1 Published in 1738. 

s David Hume, The Ufe of Dtmid Hume, Esq. (1777). 
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conventions, customs, matters of social opinion; social approbation, 
public opinion, determines the moral code. 

Hume’s Phenomenalism, his denial of substance of any kind, and 
his assertion that phenomena only exist, proved most disturbing, par- 
ticularly for Kant, who, eventually developed a Phenomenalism of his 
own — a debt he owes, at least indirectly, to Hume. The Humean con- 
clusions regarding causation have permanently altered the attitude of 
philosophers and scientists toward the philosophy of science. 

Kant, awakened from his dogmatic slumbers by Humean Phenomenal- 
ism, set himself to the task of reconstructing the shattered pieces left 
strewn behind, by assembling a Synthetic Philosophy which harmonized 
the antithetical positions of the British Empiricists and the Continental 
Rationalists. Kant noted that his philosophical predecessors merely 
traced knowledge to its source, and this he concluded was the cause 
of the confusion and conflict of the tune; consequently, he undertook 
to assume the task of constructing a critique of knowledge and of the 
understanding. Let us direct our attention to the German Idealists, and 
in particular, to the Kantian Synthesis. 



XXX 


KANT: 

A Metaphymd Idealist 


Immanuel Kant is considered by some to be the greatest of all philoso- 
phers, and if not paramount, at least peer of the world’s foremost philo- 
sophical thinkers. Kant, the man who brou^t philosophical splendor to 
Germany, was from a poor family of Scotch descent and religious piety; 
he was bom, taught; and died in the dty of Khnigsberg, East Prussia, 
without once leaving that province. 

The oft quoted passage by Heine shares vdth us some of Kant’s per- 
sonal life and characteristics: ‘The life of Immanud Kant is hard to 
describe he had indeed neither life nor history in the proper s^e of the 
words. He lived an abstract, mechanical, old-bachelor ^tence; in a 
quiet, remote street of Kdnigsberg, an old city at the northeastern bound- 
ary of Germany. I do not believe that the great cathedral-dock of that 
dty accomplished its day’s work in a less passionate and more regular 
way than its countryman, Immanud Kant. Rising from bed, coffee-drink- 
ing, writing, lecturing, eating, walking, everything had its fixed time; 
and the ndghbors knew that it must be exactly half past four when they 
saw Professor Kant, in his gray coat, with his cane in his hand, stqp out 
of his house-door, and move towards the little lime-tree avenue, which is 
named, after him, the Philosopher’s Walk. Ei^t times he walked up and 
down that walk at every season of the year, and when the weather was 
bad, or the gray douds threataied rain, his servant, old Lamp^ was seen 
anxiously follovring him with a large umbrella under his arm, like an 
image of Providence. Strange contrast betwewi the outer life of the man 
and his world-destroying thought. Of a tmth, if the dtizens of Konigs- 
berg had had any inkling of the meaning of that thou^t, th^ would 
have Juddered before him as before an executioner. But the good peo- 
ple saw nothing in him but a professor of philosophy, and when he 
passed at the appointed hour, th^ gave him friendly greetings - and 
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set thdr watches.” ^ To say more of the life of Kant would be anticli- 
mactic. 

The Kantian Synthesis. 

Kant, before constructing his own Synthetic Philosophy, made a sai- 
ous attempt to refbe Rationalism, but met with dismal failure; further- 
more, he sought to develop a philosophy along the empirical lines of the 
British, but with equal lack of success. Finally, he concluded that neither 
alone was adequate, both must be utilized coincidentally. 

“There can be no doubt whatever that all our knowledge begins with 
experience,”^ but knowledge, mature and genuine, requires more than 
a mere start, it needs to be properly processed. “Although all our knowl- 
edge begins toith experience, it by no means follows that it all originates 
from experience.” The reason being that knowledge is composed of more 
than mere sense impressions; the faculty of knowledge is indispensably 
necessary as the machinery which manufactures the raw materials of 
sense into scientific or genuine knowledge. 

Sense impressions, devoid of understanding, do not constitute knowl- 
edge; on the odier hand, pure understanding, isolated from the facts of 
sense experience, hkewise, lacks a necessary ingredient of which genuine 
knowledge is composed. That is to say, the pure reason of the Rationalists 
is equally inadequate as the pure facts of the Empiricists when each is 
considered separately, but a combination of rational conceptions with 
empirical perceptions is vital in t£ke establishment of genuine knowledge. 
“Perception 'and conception, therefore, are the two elements that enter 
into all our knowledge. To every conception some form of perception cor- 
rfsponds, and no perception yields knowledge without conception . . 

Without sensibihty no object would be given to us, without understand- 
ing none would be thought. Thougjhis without content are empty, per- 
ceptions without conceptions are blind . . . Understanding can perceive 
nothing, the senses can think nothing. Knowledge arises only from their 
united action.” These lessons Kant learned from antithetical deliberations 
carried on between Rationalists and Empiricists. 

Although empirical facts are necessary in any complete system of 
knowledge, a tabula rasa type of mind as indicated by Locke in his 
attack on Descartes, is hardly adequate as Leibniz ably pointed out. 

1 Also quoted by Edward Caurd, PhUosophy of Immanud Kant, Vol. 1, 63; Josiah 
Royce, The Spirit of Modem Philosophy, 108-109; Arthur Kenyon Rogers, A Student’s 
History of Philosophy, 376-377. 

2 Unless otherwise noted, quotations m this section are horn Immanuel Kant, The 
Critique of Pure Reason, tr. John Watson (1901). The A edition of Kant's Critique 
appeared in 1781, and the B in 1787. 
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The Leibniziaii argum^t was: If knowledge comes purely from experi- 
ence, why is it that animals who have senses akin to human beings lack 
even rudimentary and inchoate scientific knowledge? Apparently, much 
more than a tabula rasa thesis based on Empiricism is required. 

Time aand Space. 

One of the philosophical revolutions attributed to Kant was his radical- 
ly different views regarding the concepts of time and space. To him, dis- 
cussion concerning each inevitably terminates in antinomies, that is, rival 
conclusions, irreconcilably contradictory; diametrically opposed asser- 
tions, yet each logically true. 

The antinomous nature of time and space led Kant to conclude that 
they must be phenomena stemming from the mind, an inner condition 
of consciousnes.s; space and time are our ideas, not objectively real 
properties in things. They constitute the forms of experience; we cannot 
e.xperience objects except in terms of time and space; they constitute the 
categories of experience. Space and time are given a priori, prior to all 
experience — without space and time, a person would not be able to 
have any experiences whatever. “We cannot be conscious of time as ex- 
ternal, any more than we can be conscious of space as something within 
us . . . Space and time have no meaning except as forms of perception, 
belonging to the subjective constitution of our own mind, apart from 
which they cannot be predicated of anything whatever . . . Space is not 
an empirical conception, which has been derived from extamal experi- 
ences . . . The consciou.sness of space is, therefore, necessarily presup- 
posed in external perception. No experience of the external relations of 
sensible things could yield the idea of space because without the 
consciousness of space there would be no external experience whatever. 

. . . Space is a necessary a priori idea, which is presupposed in all external 
perceptions . . . Space is not a discursive or general conception of the 
relation of things, but a pure perception. For we can be conscious only of a 
single space . . . From this it follows, that an a priori perception, and not 
an empirical perception, underlies all conceptions of pure space . . . 
Hence the original consciousness of space is an a priori perception, not 
a conception.” We do not see space out there; it is within us; it is the 
manner in which we perceive aU objects as being external to us; it is the 
mind which spaces objects. But, space must not be construed as a 
thou^t, an idea; it is how the mind peredves objects of the outside 
world. 

Kant lists the qualities of space: “(a) Space is in no sense a property 
of things in themsdves, nor is it a rdahon of things in themselves to one 
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another . . . (b) Space is nothing but Ae form of all the phenomena of 
outer sense. If is the subjective condition without which no external 
perception is possible for us . . . Our exposition, therefore, establishes 
the reality, or objective truth of space, as a determination of every ob- 
ject that can possibly come before us as external; but, at the same time, 
it proves the ideality of space, when space is considered by reason rda- 
tively to things in themselves, that is, without regard to the constitution 
of our sensibility We, therefore, affirm the empirical reality of space, 
as regards all possible external experience; but we also maintain its 
transcendental ideality, or, in other words, we hold that space is nothing 
at all, if its limitation to possible experience is ignored, and it is treated 
as a necessary condition of things in themselves.” Space is not in ihe ob- 
ject as its property, such as, color, taste, and the other sense qualities 
are, we, as ^eriential beings, place objects in mental space. 

Most of the prop^es of time are akin to those of space: “(1) Time is 
not an empirical conception, which has been derived from any e:q)eri- 
ence ... (2) Time is a necessary idea, which is presupposed in all'per- 
c^tions. We cannot be conscious of phenomena if time is takai away, al- 
thou^ we can quite readily suppose phenomena to be absent from time, 
lime is, therefore, given a priori ... (3) Time is not a discursive, or 
general conception, but a pure form of sensible perception. Different 
times are but parts of the very same time ... (4) The infinity of time 
simply means, that every d^nite quantity of time is possible only as a 
limitation of one single time. There must, therefore, be originally a con- 
sciousness of time as unlimited.” 

Again, “time is nothing but the form of inn^ sense, that is, of the pa:- 
ception of ourselves and our own mner state . . . Time has but one di- 
mension . . . Time is not an independent substance . . . Time is the 
formal a priori condition of sill phaiomena without exception. Space; as 
the pure form of all external phenomena, is the a priori condition only 
of external phenomaia. But all perceptions, external as well as internal, 
are determinations of the mind, smd, from that point of view, bdong to 
our inner state . . . Time is an a priori condition of all phenomena: it 
is the immediate condition of inner phenomenst, and so the mediate 
condition of outer phenomena.” Time is sm ^pirical reality, it is a true 
experience; the mind will not accept any experience presaited to it whidi 
does not conform to the conditions of time, that is, which is not dirono- 
logically ordered. But as a metaphysically objective substance, time does 
not most, it does not exist in, or sis a thing-inritself. “From this we infer 
the transcendental ideality of time; by which we mean that, in abstrac- 
tion from the subjective conditions of sensible perc^tion, time is simply 
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nothing, and cannot be said rflha' to subsist by itself, or to inhere in 
things that do so subsist.” On the otha: hand, things which cannot be 
spatial or temporal remain unknowable. 

Time and space are the first step or order of synthesis whareby the 
rational and empirical combine to manufacture knowledge. Temporal 
and spatial relations are activities of the understanding as it receives 
data from the senses; it orders or classifies all sense data temporally and 
spatially. The imderstanding stamps a datdine upon parcephons, as it 
ware, dating them and designating thaur location; it ordars perceptions 
chronologically as wdOi as according to their respective spatial relation- 
ships, whCTe and when certain objects occur in relation to others. For 
example when I see an automobile, my mind instantly classifies it as be- 
ing seen in a specific time order, such as, January 1, 1964; and categorizes 
it in a specific spatial relationship, such as, Boston, Massachusetts, (and 
may continue identifsdng it still further, such as Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
North America, Western Hemisphere, Planet Earth, Solar System of the 
Sun, the Universe). Space, however, is not something out there by which 
my classifications are mad^ it is something within me^ my understanding, 
which accomplishes this. 

Let us consider another illustration of the a priori nature of time and 
q)ace. As 1 listen to the ticking of a clock, I do not hear ‘tick, tick, tick,* 
discursively, isolated from eac^ other in a ‘one, one, one’ relationship; 
my mind orders them temporally as ‘one, two, three,’ tihat is, the second 
tide is connected to the first, and the third rdated temporally to the sec- 
ond and the first. This is a synthetic process of the understanding, order- 
ing sensations whidi are presented to die mind. If the mind were not 
able to do this, we would have no basis whateve for constructing a sci- 
ence, consequentiy thee would be no such thing as scientific knowledge. 

How can I distinguish a real dolle from an imaginary dollar? Or, How 
can I tell whethe a dollar 1 had two weeks ago, was in reality spent, or 
that I imagined or dreamt was spent? The Kantian resolution to such 
problems, in the li^t of the mind's synthetic processes, reides them 
quite simple. If the money were really spent, thaa it would have been 
restricted or bound to spatial and taoaporal order, you could trace your 
actions step by step back to the time of having the dollar, and if it were 
reaUy ^ait, it would be locked in the space-time order of events to 
whi^ all real events are subject. On the other hand, if you merely 
dreamt or imagined you spent it, then tracing the matter in the same 
mann er would give it no location whatever in time or space. This is 
precisely the same procedure detectives use to prove whether or not a 
murder suspect is guilty of the crime in question; if guilty, then the 
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orderly reconstruction of facts would inevitably point to him, he would 
be placed at the scene of the mmrder at the time it had taken place. 

Kantian Epistemology. 

Kant introduces two fundamental types of judgments whidb are basic 
in the resolution of the Rationalist-Empiricist debate: (1) analytic 
judgments, and (2) synthetic judgments; the two may be referred to as 
explicaHoe and ampliative respectively. Analytic judgments predicate 
nothing new of their subjects; whatever is found in the predicate may, 
by analysis, be detected in the subject. Principles, a priori or axiomatic 
statem«its, etc. are of this nature since only ideas detectable in the sub- 
ject are found in the predicate; “all bodies are extended” is an example 
of an analytic judgment smce the predicate “extended” adds nothing new 
to the subject “bodies”. 

Synthetic judgments contribute new data to the statement which are 
absent in the subject, a thorou^ analysis of the subject can never reveal 
the factual addition which the predicate contributes to the proposition. 
An example of such would be: ‘John’s auto is red,’ since a mere analysis 
of the subject, ‘John’s auto,’ is incapable of determining the fact lhat it 
is red. The preicate adds something new to its subject. 

Kant offers the following summary explanation: “There are two ways 
in which the predicate of an affirmative judgmait may be rdated to the 
subject Either the predicate B is already tacitly contained in the subject 
A, or B lies aitirely outside of A, althou^ it is in some way connected 
with it. In the one case 1 caU the judgment anahjUc, in the other case 
synthetic. Analj^c judgments are those in which the predicate is rdated 
to the subject in the way of identity, while in synthetic judgments the 
predicate is not thought as identical with the subject. The former class 
might also be called explicative, because the predicate adds nothing to the 
subject, but merely breaks it up into its logical elements, and brings to 
dear consdousness what was already obscurdy thou^t in it. The lattar 
class we may call ampliative, as adding in the predicate something that 
was in no saase thought in the subject, and that no amount of analysis 
could possibly extract from it. ‘Body is extended,’ for instance, is an 
analytic judgment. For, to be consdous that extension is involved in the 
conc^tion signified by the tam body, it is not necessary to go outside 
that conception, but merdy to analyze it into the various logical danents 
that are always thou^t in it. But the proposition 'Body has wd^t,’ the 
predicate is not implied in the very conc^tion of body, but is a perfectly 
new idea. The addition of such a predicate, therefore yidds a synthetic 
judgment” In other words, it is impossible to think of any 'body' which 
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is not exteaded, which does not take up space of some amount, but the 
mere thnnght or concept ‘body’ is insufficient to furnish us with the 
information as to whether or not it is weightless. 

Kant considers his most classic work, The Critique of Pure Reason, 
not a doctrine but a ‘criticism’ of pure speculative reason because it 
contributes no new facts to the body of scientific knowledge but keeps it 
free from error. It is transcendental Imowledge, and by it “I mean all knowl- 
edge that is occupied, not with objects, but with the way in which a 
knowledge of objects may be gained, so far as that is possible a priori.'’ 
Transcendental knowledge is comprised of: (1) Transcendental Aesthet- 
ic, which is concerned with the principles which govam sense, and ( 2 ) 
Transcendental Logfc which includes the Transcendental Analytic, the 
science of the principles of pure thou^t. “A science, as setting forth the 
origin, the limit, and the objective validity of pure conceptions, we must 
>call Transcendental Logic . . . Just as in Transcendental Aesthetic wc 
^isolated the sensibility, so in Transcendental Logic we shall isolate the 
Understanding . . . Ihat part of Transcendental Logic which sets foith 
the pure element in knowledge that belongs to understanding and the 
piindples without which no object whatever can be thought, is Trans- 
cendental Analytic.” Transcendentals are Ae categories of all experience; 
they, are a priori given, no'^erience is possible without them. They 
are the bare '^sentials necessary to there being a univarse; they are 
necessary to the existence of any universe whatever. The creation of any 
universe whatever without them is impossible. Transcendental is to be 
distinguished from ‘transcendent’ or ‘transcendence’ which means to go 
beyond the bounds or limits of all possible experience, that is, the realm 
of ultimate reality. 

The Transcendaital Aesthetic pertains to the operations of experienc- 
ing the sense world, phenomena. “Sensation is the actual affection of our 
saisibility, or of receiving impressions, by an object. The perception 
which refars itself to an object through saisation, is empirical perception. 
The undetermined object of such a perception is a phenomenon ( Ersch- 
einufig). That element in the phenomenon which corresponds to sensa- 
tion I call matter, while that element which makes it possible that the 
various determinations of the phenomenon should be arranged in certain 
ways relatively to one another is its form. Now, that without which 
sensations can have no order or form, cannot itself be sensation. The 
matter of a phenomenon is given to us entirely a posteriori, but its form 
must lie a priori in the mind, and hence it must be capable of being con- 
sidered by itself apart from station. This pure form of sensibility is also 
called pure perception.” Sense ^qperience alone is insufficient to be ac- 
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ceptable as genuine knowledge until it becomes classified, or still better, 
categorized by the understanding,’^ the faculty of judgment, which is 
the non-sensuous faculty of knowledge.’ Judgment, the knowledge of 
knowledge, is the function which produces conceptions. “All perceptions, 
as sensuous, rest upon aflFections, whereas conceptions rest upon func- 
tions . . . Conceptions are based on the spontaneity of thought, sensu- 
ous perceptions on the receptivity of impressions.” Consciousness which 
is prior to all thought, conscious experience, is perception. Perceptions, 
accompanied by sensations, constitute empirical knotoledge, or what is 
the same, experience. Genuine knowledge is a synthesis of both: (1) 
conception or category, and (2) perception, the channel by which sensa- 
tion is fed to the understanding. 

Categories, the pure conceptions of understanding, are neither knowl- 
edge nor experience, they are the principles which make experience pos- 
sible. “Categories, as proceeding from understanding, contain the grounds 
of the possibility of any experience whatever.” Categories are the manner 
in which we understand our world; if it were not for categories, scientific 
knowledge would be impossible. Categories formulate the body of em- 
pirical data out of which emerge our scientific laws and causation. They 
connect facts of experience in such a manner as to create laws of nature, 
hence the understanding is responsible for creating laws of phenomenal 
nature. Laws, causahty, necessity, etc. are categories of the understand- 
ing which man projects to phenomenal nature and the world about him. 

Metaphysical Idealism. 

Ultimate reality, for Kant, abides in the realm of the transcendent; it 
lies beyond all possible experience, consequently metaphysical substance 
is unknowable according to the Kantian definition of genuine knowledge. 
Any conclusions pertaining to ultimate reality, whether it be of God, 
soul, immortality, matenal substance, spiritual substance, is unknow- 
able since it transcends the bounds of experience, therefore claims of 
knowledge in this area must be deemed illegitimate. ^ 

Tlie only world man experiences is the sense world, the j^henomenal 
world produced by substance, for this is the only world with which he 

1 The ^understanding' and the 'faculty of judment' are not quite the same; "The 
understanding is explained as the faculty of nues, the faculty of judgment consists 
m performing the subsumption under these rules, that is, m detemuning whether 
anything falls under a given rule (casus datae legis) or not.” 

2 Although Kant regards the proof of God by pure reason impossible, Atheism is 
equally impossible to prove, that is, no one can now, nor will any one in the future 
ever be able to prove Atheism. However, Kant does prove the existence of God as a 
postulate of practical reason. 
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can establish any empirical contact. The phenomenal world is a world 
of appearance^ a ‘show world’ which somehow has as its ba.se an ulti- 
mate reality, a metaphysical substance which must remain forever un- 
knowable since man does not have the capability of establishing sense 
contact with it. These ultimately real substances, things-in-themselvef, 
produce the phenomena that our senses perceive, but they themselves re- 
main forever hidden, and out of cognitive reach. 

Phenomena are not things-in-th©mselves, for if they were, man could 
not come into touch with them. Perhaps the bast way of introducing a 
novitiate to Kantian philosophy is to break it down into three worlds: 
(1) the world of mind and understanding pure conception; (2) the 
.sense-world of phenomena; (3) the ultimately real world of substance, 
noumena. The following “Nebbish-type’ schematic diagram may help to 
elucidate: 


THE THREE-FOLD WORLD OF KANT 



World #3 


Noumena. 

Ultimate Reality. 
Unknowable World 
Insensitive-World. 
Thing-in-itself. 


Since human experience is limited to the sense world of phaiomena, 
and the world of reality forever barred from human sensitivity, man must 
reconstruct reality mentally by the use of his understanding and what- 
ever data of e^erience is obtainable from the phenomenal world. Con- 
sequently, reality is a reconstruction in mind, a model, as it were, of the 
real world; it is similar to having an excellent model of the Empire State 
building in its minute details (such as devators, air conditioners, win- 
dows, stairs, heating system, etc.) but never being able to have a first- 
hand expedence of die real building itself. By virtue of the understand- 
ingl’s ability to organize order, and interpret sense phenomena, the inind 
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reconstructs the real world, but never participates enpirically in it. 
Substance, which to Locke was an T-know-not-what,’ and to Hume was 
nonexistent, becomes in the Kantian system, a reconstruction in mind, an 
ideal world. 

The world of ultimate reality, of substance (substrata), of die thing- 
in-itself, is composed of noumena, the objects of a *nonsensuous intuition,’ 
an imknowable ‘x.’ Noumena, objects which exceed the bounds of all ex- 
peri^ce, ^e transcendent; whareas phenomena are immanent. “All prin- 
cij^es the application of which is entirely confined within the limits of 
possible experience, we shall call immanent; thos^ on the contrary, which 
tend to transgress those limits, transcendent ... As nothing can be an 
object of esqperience excqpt the phenomenon, it follows that the under- 
standing can never go beyond the limits of sensibility, within which alone 
objects are given to us. Its principles are principles for tihe exhibition of 
phenomena only . . . Noiv the concept of noumenon, that is of a thing 
which can never be thought of as an object of the senses, but only as a 
thing by itself (by the pure imderstanding), is not self-contradicrtory, be- 
cause we cannot maintain that sensibility is the only form of intuition. 
That concept is also necessary, to prevent sensuous intuition from extend- 
ing to things by themselves; that is, in order to limit the objective validity 
of sensuous knowledge (for all the rest to which sensuous intuition does 
not extend is called noumenon, for the very purpose of showing that sen- 
suous knowledge cannot extend its domain over everything that can be 
thought by the understanding). But, after all, we cannot imderstand he 
possibility of such noumena, and whatever lies b^ond the sphere of 
phenomena is (to us) empty.” ^ 

The world is thus divided into (a) phenomena, or the sensible world, 
and (b) noumena, or the intelligible world. The first is that in which we 
live and move and have our heing, that in which we walk about daily 
and see, whereas the second is the real world which is contacted solely 
by he understanding. Perhaps it may be illustrated hus: An example 
oiE he first world is our actual experience of he color green; if you have 
not or cannot experience green because of colorblindness, no one cxin pos- 
sibly give the experiajce to you, or even explain it to you; but he second 
world, he real world whidi is not sensed, but understood, known in 
scientific terms, or ternos of intelligence only, such as green being 550 mil- 
limicrons on he spectrum, and its relative position on he color solid, 
etc., can be 0 q>lained. These objects of he real world constitute our 
world of undemtanding as wdl; accordingly, he real world is a recon- 

^ Kimt, Critbfue of Pure Reason, tx. F. Max MSller (London: Macmillan and Co. 
Ltd., 1881). 
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struction in the human mind, fashioned by the laws of the imderstanding, 
an ideal world, hence Kantian Idealism. 

Concluding Remarks. 

Kant has been thus far the most difficxilt thinker we have had to under- 
stand, but the importance of the man*s philosophy continues into con- 
temporary times. Without an appreciation of Kantian philosophy, not 
only will an unnecessary barrier be constructed inhibiting one's under- 
standing of Kant's immediate legatees of his German Idealism, Hegel 
and Schopenhauer, but many contemporary philosophers frequently refer 
to his ideas in explaining their own, and an adequate grounding in Kan- 
tian Idealism will definitely give a person a margin of advantage in un- 
derstanding contemporary philosophical thought. 

Kant had the audacity to write a book entitled. Prolegomena to any 
Future Metaphysic (1783), which is tantamount to saying: If you intend 
to write a book in metaphysics, then you had better not begin without 
having read mine. Whether this is an act of temerity or not, it is never- 
theless true. The Prolegomena sheds helpful li^t on the understanding 
of Kant's masterpiece, the Critique of Pure Reason (1781), which ante- 
dates the Prolegomena by two years. 
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HEGEL: 

An Absolute Idealist 


Schopenhauer’s scathing remark directed against Hegel, that there 
have been no great philosophers since the time of Kant except himself, 
would have been correct were it not for the imposing figure of a philosoph- 
ical giant who stood between him and Kant, namely Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel, Kant’s intellectual successor. Hegel, ‘the philosopher’ ^ 
of modem times, perhaps did more for tiie study of philosophy than 
any other single man by way of founding or establishing courses in 
philosophy. 

Of Hegel’s many important works, Fhenornmology of the Spirit and 
Science of Logic emerged to positions of highest honor. His philosophy 
is one of the most difficult to imderstand since he uses a new language 
in which even familiar words acquire new meaning. A legend is told 
of him: “Only one man has imderstood me, and even he has not.” Hegel- 
ian philosophy was not written for the beginner, and cannot be ap- 
proached m gradual steps, it begins on the apex established by other 
philosophers, and ascends still higher. 

Hegel continues m the great tradition of German Idealism inaugurated 
by Kant, but difiFers horn him in at least a few major respects: (1) He 
refused to accept the Kantian doctrine regarding substance (things-in- 
themselves) as unknowable and beyond the scope of reason; reality 
is knowable, it is known as Absolute Spirit. (2) Reason, for Hegel, 
is not only the instrument by which all reality is known, but reality is 
ratkmal, and the rational is real. In this respect, he returns to, or at 
least favors. Rationalism. 

Absolute Idealism. 

Hegel, whose system is Absolute Idealism, regards reality as Idea 
{Idee), Reason, an all mclusive Absolute Spirit, a unified comprehensive 

1 Hegel is referred to as the philosopher by a number of izduential iblnkers, among 
whom are Sdren Kierkegaard, the father of Existentialism, and Karl Marx, die founder 
of Dialectical Material!^; in ancient or medieval times, Aristotle enjoyed this title. 
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system which is an organic unity or whole encompassing every fact, 
thought, statement, etc. in a related, coherent, and systematic universe. 
The Absolute, for the Pantheistic Hegel, is God. The objective of philoso- 
phy is "Truth, in that supreme sense in which God and God only is 
the Truth . . . God, who is the truth, is known by us in his truth, that 
is, as absolute spirit." ^ 

Hegel, a first rank German Idealist, understands the world of reality 
to be Idea; thought and reality are identical, for Idea is thought, and 
thought is Being, "The Idea is truth in itself and for itself, — the absolute 
unity of the notion and objectivity . . . The definition, which declares 
the Absolute to be the Idea, is itself absolute . . . The Idea is the 
Truth: for Truth is the correspondence of objectivity with the notion . . . 
Everything actual, in so far as it is true, is the Idea, and has its truth 
by and in virtue of the Idea alone . . . When we hear the Idea spoken 
of, we need not imagine something far away beyond this mortal sphere. 
The Idea is rather what is completely present: and it is found, however 
confused and degenerated, in every consciousness . . . The purpose 
of philosophy is the truth . . . The Idea may be described in many ways. 
It may be called reason.” Hence Idea, Reason, Reality, God, may all 
be regarded as averts of one and the same Absolute Truth, a whole 
which is an organic unity, that is, eveiyfliing in its concrete relation- 
ship to everything else in die universe. 

Although the Absolute is itself unchanging, die world within it is 
in a process of historical and evolutionary development, and philosophy 
must view it as such. The world evolutionary process and man’s his- 
torical devdopment are manifestations of the Absolute, God’s activity. 
The Absolute remains eternally present in the background as a self- 
unfolding world transpires according to dialectical principles, the laws 
of dialectical logic. Only through philosophy can God be detected 
as revealing himself in the ideal organism of thought. 

Idea, conformable to God, and Spirit to humanity, permeate every 
phase of the cosmos, and are responsible for the activity and progress 
of our dialectical world. "History in general is . . . the development 
of Spirit in Time, as Nature is the devdopment of the Idea in Space."* 
These two. Spirit and Idea, comprise one organic unity, a single whole; 
Idea as ultimate substance of nature, and Spirit as the activity of 
human progress both individual and social, fairly well explain, in the 
li^t of dialectical logic, the nature and development of ^e world as 
Reason. "The principles of successive phases of Spirit that animate 

^ Except where indicated, quotations in the section on Hegel are from his Logic, 
tr. Igr William Wallace (18M), and extracted from his Encudopaedie (1817). 

2 Hegd, Philosophy of History, tr. J. Sibiee. 
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the Nations in a necessitated gradation, are diemselves only steps in 
the development of the one universal Spirit, which through them 
elevates and completes itself to a self-comprehending totcdity. While 
we are thus concerned exclusively with the Idea of Spirit, and in the 
History of the World regard everything as only its manifestation, we 
have, in traversing the past, — however extensive its periods, — only to 
do with what is present, for philosophy, as occup3dng itself with tihe 
True, has to do with the eternally present. Nothing in the past is lost 
for it, for the Idea is ever present; Spirit is immortal; with it there is 
no past, no future, but an essential now. This implies that the present 
form of Spirit comprehends within it all earlier steps. These have 
indeed unfolded themselves in succession independently; but what 
Spirit is it has always been essentially; distinctions are only the develop- 
ment of this essential nature. The life of the ever present Spirit 
is a cirde of progressive embodiments, which looked at in one respect 
still exist beside each other, and only as looked at h:om another point 
of view appear as past. The grades which Spirit seems to have left 
behind it, it still possesses in the depths of its present.” ^ Spirit, not in- 
dividual, but the World-Spirit, directs the course of history, and forces 
it to assume a rational and deliberate course. “Reason directs the 
world . . . the world is not abandoned to chance and external contingent 
causes, but that a Providence controls it.” * Not physical or psydhological 
causes ultimately control the world and its progress, but dialectical 
Reason, World-Spirit. 

The world’s great leaders, althou^ selfishly motivated, have never- 
theless been directed by the impulse of the World-Spirit. The history 
of the world is merely ‘the theatre’ in whidh the World-Spirit unfolds 
its drama, its development, its striving to realize itself. In regard to 
the motivation of any great world leader, “it was not, then, his private 
gain merely, but an unconscious impulse that occasioned the accomplish- 
ment of that for which the time was ripe. Such are all great historical 
men, — whose own particular aims involve those large issues which are 
the will of the World-Spirit . . . World-Historical persons, whose vo- 
cation it was to be agents of the World-Spirit . . . History is the 
exhibition of the divine, absolute development of Spirit in its highest 
forms, — that gradation by which it attains its truth and consciousness 
of itself . . . The only consistent and worthy method which philosophical 
investigation can adopt, is to take up History where Rationality begins 
to manifest itself in the actual conduct of the World’s affairs,— where 
a condition of thing s is present in which it realises itself in consciousness, 

^Idem. 

^Idetn. 
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will and action.” ^ Man, even when he is carrying out what may appear 
to be the basest of selfish acts, is nevertheless serving the purposes of 
the World-Spirit, that is, when his actions are motivated from natural 
passions, predispositions, innate interests, etc., which have social con- 
sequences as well. "We may affinri absolutdy tiiat nothing great in the 
World has been accomplished without passion. Two elements, there- 
fore, enter into the object of our investigation; the first the Idea, the 
second the complex of human passions; the one the warp, the other 
the woof of the vast arras-web of Universal History ... I shall, 
therrfore, use the term ‘passion;’ imderstanding thereby the particular 
bent of character, as far as the peculiarities of volition are not limited 
to pIi^^te interest, but supply the impelling and actuating force for 
accomplishing deeds shared in by the community at large.”® Funda- 
mentally, all nature, human, physical, social, functions harmoniously, 
consciously and unconsciously, under the direction of Universal Reason, 
tihe World-5piiit. 

There are three stages in the logical development of Spirit: (1) Sub- 
jective Mind, (2) Objective Mind, (3) Absolute Spirit. Subjective Mind 
is concerned with the individual person, and its subject matter is 
discussed in the fidds of psychology and anthropology; here, man is 
treated as segmental, an abstraction, a portion of nature possessing 
consdousness. Objective Mind is essentially composed of sodety, sodal 
man, man in his fullness, rather than man as mere abstraction. For 
example, man without a mate, a woman, is only partially man; the 
same holds true for man isolated from sodety; as mere individual, he 
is not a person, for he lacks ‘freedom’ which is found only in a relation- 
ship to other men. ‘Treedom is nothing but die recognition and adoption 
of such imiversal substantial objects as Bight and Law, and the produc- 
tion of a reality that is accordant with them — the State.”® Areas of 
study dealing with Objective Mind are: philosophy of law, ethics, 
sodology. 

The embodiment of Objective Mind is the State; without it, individual 
reality fades along with human values. The State is exemplified in 
the form of an individual, who as a Monarch, or even more so, as a 
Dictator, eapresses the spirit of the people, which is actually, not the 
spirit of the nation, but of the times, the World-Spirit (WeU-Geist), 
the destiny of all. The State, although greater than the in^vidual, and 
without which an individual cannot find his full reality, is not ultimate, 
for bq^nd it stands Absolute Mind, its fulfillment and reality. Subject 

^Idem. 

^Idem. 

*Idam. 
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matt^ in this realm is found in art, religion, philosophy. Absolute 
Mind is fbe totality of reality, God, pantheistically understood; and 
witihin this reality, this Absolute, all progress, history, and activity un- 
folds evolutionally, according to the logic of the Hegelian dialectic. 

The Reed Is the Rationed, and die Radoned Is the Reed. 

Hegelian philosophy identifies thou^t vntb reality; thinking and 
Being are synonymous. Reality is a coherent rational whole which is 
to be understood, rather than experienced; for example, scientific progress 
regarding outer space is not, and caimot, be experienced prior to the 
first spacecraft laimching; logical and mathematical formula of the 
behavior of outer space was necessary, but it was determined logically 
and mathematically, not experientially. Why was it possible to detect 
the nature of outer space? Because reality, such as outer space, assumes 
a rational pattern which is subject to the laws of logic and mathematics; 
in other words, reality is rational. 

The same holds true for all reality; x-ray cannot be sensed, it has 
to be logically understood, and success was obtained only because its 
reality was rational; x-ray, and all reality for that matter, behaves ac- 
cording to the rules or dictates of reason, because it is Reason. Reality 
responds to mathematical and rational calculations because it is rational. 
“Reason governs the world, and has consequently governed its history.” * 

Reason is not a mere subjective exercise, it is objective, it resides in 
things as their reality; man observes experience unfold itself, and as it 
so unfolds, the laws involved therein come to light because the entirety 
is Reason. Reality cannot be severed into parts without critical loss 
and damage both to itself and to man’s understanding of it. “Reason 
is the Sovereign of the World; that the history of the world, therefore, 
presents us with a rational process . . . Reason is the substance of the 
Universe: viz. that by ^ which and in which all reality has its being 
and subsistence. On the other hand, it is the Infinite Energy of the 
Universe; since Reason is not so powerless as to be incapable of produc- 
ing anything but a mere ideal, a mere intention — having its place 
outside reality, nobody knows where; something separate and abstract, 
in die heads of certain hiunan beings. It is the infinite exmplex of things, 
their ^tire Essence and Truth. It is its own material which it commits 
to its ovm Active Energy to work up; not needing, as finite action 
does, the conditions of an external activity. It supplies its own nouiidi- 
ment, and is the object of its own operations. While it is exclusively 
its own basis of existence, and absolute final aim, it is also the energising 


^Idem. 
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power realisiiig tTiis aim; developing it not only in the phenomena of 
the Natural, but also of the Spiritual Universe -the History of the 
World. That this Idea’ or Heason’ is the True, the Eternal, the absolutely 
powerful essence; that it reveals itself in the World, and that in that 
World nothing else is revealed but this and its honour and glory - is 
the therfg which ... has been proved in Philosophy, and is here regarded 
as demonsfrated,” ^ namely, the real is the rational, and the rational is 
the real. 

Concluding Bemorka. 

Hegelian Idealism basically is an optimistic s):stem which regards 
God as in control of all progress, human and natural; nature behaves 
and follows her course imder the direction and guidance of God, but 
to add to this optimistic note, so is the course of man in history. Cosmic 
optimism is undergirded by a supporting rationalism; since ‘what is real 
is rational’ and ‘what is rational is real,’ all irrationality is removed 
from the world; life and nature become richly pregnant with meaning. 

Accordingly, the universe is not only good, it is meaningful; and 
this situation is augmented with the pleasant thought that the order 
which maintains within the State is also good, in the sense that it is 
right; for, according to Hegel, whatever is, is right. He has, as Santayana 
put it, “a hearty adoration of things as they are.” 

Hegel’s philosophy is one of the most difficult to understand and 
follow, for its imderstanding requires a dialectical ^sp and orientation; 
one is directed through a myriad of triads to the Absolute. A philosopher, 
closer to Hegelian thinking than most, J. Loewenberg, comments that 
the “Secret of Hegel" (a title of one of Hegel’s books) “is still a secret.” 
It is possible, but highly doubtful, that Hegel, as has been attributed 
to Schehing, created (he “night in which all cows appear black.” Doubt- 
ful, because his dialectical philosophy has sired a number of contem- 
porary philosophies. 

Hegel, the antithesis of those philosophers who preceded him, pre- 
dicted that his philosophy, in becoming a new thesis, would create 
and dash with rival antitheses. This prediction has become true to 
such a degree that without a knowledge of Hegel, unnecessary diffiailty 
is created in understanding a number of contemporary philosophies which 
q>rang up as the predicted antitheses to Hegelianism, such as, the 
Existentialism of Kierkegaard, the Instrumentalism of John Dewey, the 
Dialectical Materialism of Karl Marx, to name a few. In the dialecitical 
phase of his philosophy alone, Hegel has given us such penetrating 
insights, and new ways of viewing and proving things, that it becomes 

^Idem, 
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well worth the laborious effort necessary to understand the hidden gems 
of truth his system offers, such as, ‘dialectical logic,’ ‘the coherence 
theory of truth,’ ‘the real is the rational,’ ‘the truth is the whole,’ ‘the 
organic theory of truth,’ etc. Perhaps Spinoza was right when he ob- 
served, "AH things excellent are as difficult as they are rare." 
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SCHOPENHAUER: 

A Metaphysiccd Voluntaristic Idecdist 


Hie full title of Arthur Schopenhauers philosophical school of thought is 
FessimisHc VoluntarisHc Idealism, a term suggesting three ideas of 
primary importance inhdrent in his philosophy as contained in his classic 
work: The World as WiU and Idea. As well as being a Pessimist, Volim- 
tarist, and Idealist, as indicated abov^ Schopenhauer is an Irrationahst, 
in the sense of antirationalist, and one of those rare Atiheists who believes 
in inunortality. 

Schopenhaeur, who completes the triad of the great German Idealists, 
was strongly influenced in his thinking by Kant, Plato, Leibniz, Berkeley, 
and Hume; he built his philosophical superstructure upon the founda- 
tion provided by these men. From Leibniz, he borrowed the ‘principle of 
sufficient reason,’ and not only implemented it as an integral part of his 
philosophical system, but devoted his &st book to it. On the Fourfold 
Boot of the Principle of Sufficient Reason. He may have borrowed much 
from odiers, but he bequeathed still more to his successors, philosophical 
and scientific^ such as the following who are deq>ly indebted to him: 
Bergson, for his Rian Vital; Freud, for his ‘libido’ concept, die concept of 
‘sublimation,’ and the mechanism of defence which is termed ‘rationaliza- 
tion;’ Nietzche, for his ‘will to power’ ‘philosophy of Pessimism,’ and ‘phil- 
osophy of Irrationalism;’ the Existentialists, for their philosophy of Irra- 
tionalism;' Pragmatists and others. 

Metaph^stcd IdedUxsm. 

Schopenhaua: opens his monumental work, The World as Will and 
Idea, with the words: “The world is my idea: — this is a truth which 
holds good for everydiing that lives and knows, thou^ man alone can 
bring it into reflective and abstract consciousness. If he really does tihis, 
he has attained to philosophical wisdom. It then becomes dear and cer- 
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tain to him that what he Imows is not a sun and an earth, but only an 
eye that sees a sun, a hand that feels an earth; that the world which 
siuTOunds him is there only as idea, i.e., only in relation to somediing els^ 
the consciousness, which is himself . . . No truth therefore is more certain, 
more ind^endent tban all others, and less in need of proof than this, that 
all that exists for knowledge and thareEore this whole world, is only ob- 
ject in relation to subject, percq)tion of a perceiver, in a word, idea . . . 
All that in any way belongs or can bdong to the world is inevitably thus 
conditioned throu^ the subject and exists only for the subject. The 
ivorld is idea.” ^ Thus, Schopenhauer’s Idealism, but only the phenomenal 
aspect of it^ is idea, for we will soon discover that ultimate reality for 
him is Wm. 

‘Subject* signifies ‘the thinking bdng,’ % myself,’ who thinks about all 
other things which, in turn, are ‘objects’ to me, the ‘subject.’ By ‘object’ 
is meant ‘that which is thou^t about,’ an)ihing which comes into the 
consciousness of the thinking subject, that which is Vernal to me, the 
thinking being. According to this definition, even my body becomes my 
objech not part of my subjective bdng. It is interesting to note that the 
philosophical conc^t, whidh has been the traditional concept of ‘subject’ 
and ‘object,’ has become completdy reversed today in common parlance 
so that when the word ‘subject’ is used, sudi as the subject of a thesis or 
book, object is meant, in the sense of objective, goal, purpose, etc. The 
terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ will be used in their strict philosophical sense 
throu^out om: philosophical discussions, the same meaning Schopen- 
hauer gives them. 

Schopenhauer’s Idealism consists of the Phenomenalism of Hume 
joined to Berkeleyan Idealism; the world which is knovm to us by our ex- 
periences is the only world we know, consequently my world is my idea; 
"all that exists, easts only for the subject.” Tru^ there is an objective 
world, but it is known only through ideas, and in my particular case, by 
my particular ideas which my particular eq>eiences furnish me. Although 
my subjective world is my idea, the objective world is toiH (forces, drive, 
instinct, impulse, etc.). "We must, without reserve, regard all presented 
objects, even our bodies, . . . merely as ideas, and call them merely ideas. 
By so doing we always abstract from will . . . which by itsdf constitutes 
the othar aspect of the world. For as the world is in one aspect idea, so 
in another it is entirely will . . . The world is my will." The ultimate 
world, metaphysical reality, is more than my will, it is an objective will 
of which my own is a participating aspect. 

1 Quotations throughout this section are from Arthur Schopenhauer, The World 
as Will and Idea (1819), tr. R. B. Haldane and J. Eemp (1883). 
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Accordingly, the world is reducible to wHl and idea; in turn, the world 
as idea is didiotomized into: (1) subject, that which is every perdpiant 
being, that part of him which is present, entire, and undivided, but not 
in space or time; (2) object, those phenomenal manifestations occurring 
in space and time. The single pardpient being (die subject) with the 
object, his consdous ideational content, constitutes the whole world as 
idea. To assert that the world is idea does not mean it is mere illusion or 
appearance solely, for it possesses transcendental ideality, that is, it truly 
^ists out there beyond us. 

In another sense, however, reality is not ind^endent from the subject, 
as some dogmatically assart, for othar than idea, nothing can be known. 
“The real world in space and time which makes itself known as causa- 
tion alone, is entirely real, and is throughout simply what it appears to 
b^ and it appears wholly and without reserve as idea, bound togetha: 
according to the law of causality. This is empirical reality. On the other 
hand, ah causality is in the understanding alon^ and for the under- 
standing. The whole actual, that is, active world is determined as such 
through the understanding, and apart from it is nothing ... No obfect 
apart from subject can be conceived witihout contradiction. The whole 
world of objects is and r^ains idea, and therrfore wholly and forever 
determined by the subject; that is to say, it has transcendental ideality. 
But it is not ther^ore illusion or mere appearance; it presents itself as 
that which it is, idea, and indeed as a series of ideas of which the com- 
mon bond is the principle of sufficient reason." Schopenhauer’s point of 
emphasis here is that the real world, althou^ ideational, has an objective 
basis in reason; ideas don’t occur haphazardly, b^ave rationally. 

Ideational substance, that which supports ideas, which otherwise 
would be mere floating ideas, figments of human imagination, is reason. 
In this respect, note how dose this system of metaphysics approaches 
Hegd’s; its major point of departure is that reason serves as the ground 
of knowing ideas, whereas for Hegd, reason constitutes thdr very Being. 

Metapla/sictd Voibmtarism. 

Sdropenhaua: has led us to understand that the world is toiH and idec^ 
the phenomffioal world around us, the world as it manifests itself to us is 
idea, but its inno: nature^ its essence, its Bdng, its reality, is wiU. “Be- 
sides will and idea nothing is known to us or thinkable. If we wish to at- 
tribute the greatest known reality to the material world which ffldsts im- 
mediatdy only in our idea, we give it the reality which our own body has 
for each of us; for that is the most real thing for every one. But if we now 
anal3rse the reality of this body and its actions, b^ond the fact that it is 
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idea, we find nothing in it except the will; with this its reality is ex- 
hausted.” Will is reality; its phenomenal manifestation is idea. 

As for the existence of a material world, there is none; it is the prej- 
udice of a dogmatic mind which cannot keep abreast with modem phil- 
osophy, a mind which vainly strive to become philosophical Hie real 
nature of the material world, the world which surrounds us, if it is some- 
thing more than idea, must be wiU. “Will alone is; it is the thing-in-itself, 
and the source of all these phenomena.” Will is not only the essence of a 
person’s world, “his will is the real inner nature of his pheiomenal being, 
which manifests itself to him as idea, both in his actions and in their per- 
manent substratum, his body, and his will is that which is most imme- 
diate in his consciousness, though it has not as such completely passed 
into the form of idea.” Schopenhauer believes that in the foregoing state- 
ment consists the secret of knowledge; with it, a person is provided the 
key to imlocldng reality; without it, he Wanda's vainly. 

Kant maintained, on the basis of the Lockean conclusion, that reality 
is an unknowable substance (substratum), an I-knou)-not-what (Je-ne- 
sais-quoi); that reality, the substance which is the thing-in-itself is un- 
knowable; but Schopaihaua: differs, claiming that the thing-in-itsdf is 
knowable, it is known to us as uoitt. “He alone will recognise this %vill of 
which we are speaking not only in those phenomenal existences which 
acactly resemble his own, in men and animals as their inmost nature 
but the course of reflection will lead him to recognise the force which 
germinates and vegetates in the plant, and indeed the force throu^ 
which the crystal is formed, that by which the magnet turns to tihe North 
Pole, the force whose shock he experiaices from contact of two different 
kinds of metals, the force which appears in the elective afiBnities of mat- 
ter as r^ulsion and attraction, decomposition and combination, and 
lastly, even gravitation, which acts so powerfully throughout matter, 
draws the stone to the earth and the earth to the sun, — all these, I say, 
he will recognise as different only in their phenomenal existence; but in 
thdr inner nature as identical, as that which is directly known to him 
so intimately and so much better than anything els^ and which in its 
most distinct manifestation is called wUl. It is this application of reflection 
alone diat prev^ts us from remaining any longer at the phenomoaon, 
and leads us to the thing-in-itself. Pha:iomenaI existence is idea and 
noching more. All idea, of whatever land it may be, all obfect, is phe- 
nomenal existence, but the iciZZ alone is a thing-in-itself. " Althou^ thare 
are many individuals, owing to our phenomenal existaace, there are not 
many individual wills, but only one and the same will which permeates 
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all phenomaial edst^c^ whether it be my particular will, yours, or the 
will in nature assuming the form of gravitational force. 

Will, as reality, is outside both time and space, and is completdly free 
from their iiTnitatinn or interferaice. When the will assumes its many 
multifarious appearances, it is called phenomena (idea), but as ultimate 
reality, as the tiung-in-itself, it is quite different. “By idea, then, I under- 
stand every and fixed grade of the objectification of will, so far 

as it is thing-in-itself, and therefore has no multiplicity.” Reality, the 
thing-in-itself, the vM, has as its manifestation the world as we experi- 
^ce it, idea. “Idea and thing-in-itself are not one and the same^” althou^ 
this may have been true in the philosophies of Kant and Plato, “the idea 
is for us rather the direct, and therefore adequate objectivity of the 
thing-in-itself, which is, howevor, its^ the toiH — the will as not yet ob- 
jectified, not yet become idea.” Visibility of the will is phenomena, our 
perceptual ideas of the world which we actually experience. Such are the 
subtle distinctions which Schopenhauer draws between will and idea. 

Mind-Body Problem. 

In arriving at a solution to the mind-body problem, Schopenhauer is 
closer to Spinoza than to the other metaphysicians treated; actually, he 
finds little disturbing about the matter since will and body are not two 
different things, but identical. “The act of will and the movement of the 
body are not two different things objectively known, which the bond of 
causality unites; they do not stand in the rdiation of cause and ^ect; 
they are one and the same, but they are given in entirely different ways. 

. . . The action of the body is notiiing but the act of the will objectified, 
Le., passed into perception . . . This is true of every movement of the 
body, not merdy those which follow upon motives, but also involuntary 
movements which follow upon mere stimuli, and indeed, that the whole 
body is nothing but objectified will, i.e., will become idea ... I shall 
call the body the objectivity of wiU ... It is only in reflection that to will 
and to act are diffarent; in reality they are one. Every true, genuine, im- 
mediate act of will is also, at once and immediatdy, a visible act of the 
body. And, corresponding to this, every impression upon the body is 
also, on the otha: hand, at once and immediatdy an impression upon 
the will.” This is exemplified in matters pertaining to pleasure and pain; 
pleasure is that which is in accord with the will, whereas pain is its op- 
position. 

Forces within us, both mental and physical, are vdll. Will is the inna* 
mechanism reqwnsible action, movanents, and motivation of oxir 
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being; accordin^y, will, which is reality, the ultimate the thing-in-itsdf, 
is not only manifested in nature, but it manifests itsdlf in us as welL 

Systematic Pessimism. 

Thus far in our adventures in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, Pessi- 
mism has been absent; in fact, we have not even ^icountered intimations 
of it. His Pessimism hes inherent in the nature of the will. Unlike Hegel’s 
philosophy which placed reason at die heart of reality, the Schopen- 
hauerian will is a blind, capricious, force which behaves independently 
of the guidance of reason —it is irrational in the same smse that we say, 
love is blind,’ that is, the irrational actions which are oftai prompted 
from romantic love are inexplicable on the basis of intdligence, and must 
be rationalized, plausible excuses must be sou^t, (Freudian rationaliza- 
tion). 

This blind irrational forc^ the mtZZ, leaves a person ever dissatisfied, 
and confronts him with a dilemma: either its sensual gratification (this is 
the most prevalent form of the will), which always results in boredom 
rather than pennanaat satisfaction, or a state of unrest in which the in- 
stinctual urges of a person are thrown into a disturbing state of frustra- 
tion. Man is essentially a bundle of unfulfilled instincts, drives, urges, 
which dther remain entirdy unsatisfied, or if momentarily fulfilled, pro- 
duce enriiii. 

This is the principle which Sigmund Freud was lat^ to call V^eti- 
tion compulsion,' the ever recurring hungering for sex; the drive can 
never, according to both Schopenhaua: and Freud, be fulfilled, but only 
temporarily alleviated and satisfied. If the sex drive is derived of its 
satisfaction, then a person becomes irritably unhappy, frustrated; on the 
odier hand, if it is satisfied, then the participants are thrown into a state 
of boredom — life becomes dull when the sex act is terminated. 

The s^ life alone does not act in this peculiar manner; what is true 
of man’s sexual nature is typical of his ^tire being. 'The inner bdng of 
unconscious nature is a constant striving without end and rest. Willing 
and striving is its whole being, which may be very wed compared to an 
unquenchable thirst. But the basis of all willing is need, deficiency, and 
thus pain. Consequently, the nature of brutes and man is subject to pain 
originally and throu^ its very being. If, on the other hand, it lacks ob- 
jects of desire because it is at once deprived of them by a too easy satis- 
faction, a terrible void and ennui comes ovar it, t.e., its being and exist- 
ence itself becomes an unbearable burden to it. Thus its life swings like 
a pendulum backwards and forwards between pain and ennui.” Many 
Freudian Psychoanalytical ideas are found in Schopenhauer, who ante- 
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dates Freud, but Freud denies talcing them from Schopenhauer, or from 
Nietrsche, who was heaNily influenced in this respect by Schopenhauer. 
The above paragraph is quite Freudian, particularly regarding his libido 
theory. 

The driving force of will manifests itself in man in two major respects: 
the drive of self preservation, and the drive of the propagation of the spe- 
cies. Man’s will to live is relentless, it forces him to hang on to life even 
imdo: imbearable circumstances, e.g., the atrocities of war, when suffer- 
ing, humiliation, etc., are beyond endurance. Man's will to reproduce the 
species is almost equally oppressive; his sex urge has the capacity of 
driving him to such estrone lengths that he risks reputation, position, 
and evoi life, for the sake of sexual gratification. These two forces of will 
are capable of driving man to the most irrational modes of behavior: The 
instinct of self preservation is responsible for the desperate and irrational 
actions issxiing from fears and panic which prove damaging to all con- 
cerned; the sex drive will oftoi force a man to marry when he is ill-pre- 
pared for it; the overwhelming drive consumes him so that he marries 
despite die impending financial and other hardships he must suffer. "The 
ceasdess efforts to banish suffering accomplish no more than to make it 
dhange its form. It is essentially deficiency, want, care for the mainte- 
nance of life. If we succeed, which is very diflScuIt, in removing pain in 
this form, it immediately assumes a thousand Odra's, varying according to 
age and drcqmstances, such as lust, passionate love, jealousy, envy, 
hatred, anxiety, ambition, covetousness, sickness, et&, etc. If at last it can 
find entrance in no otha: form, it comes in the sad, grey garments of tedi- 
ousness and ennui, against which we then strive in varying ways. If final- 
ly we succeed in driving this away, we shall hardly do so without letting 
pain enter in one of its earlier forms, and the dance begins again from the 
beginning; for all human life is tossed backwards and forwards between 
pain and ennui.” Such is man’s lot and his future. 

Man must strive every step of the way through life without ever 
achieving lasting satisfaction. The nature of the driving force of will is re- 
sponsible for this; it gives man no rest whatever, except for the brief 
periods of respite when the drive is momentarily satisfied, sudi as sex 
and hunger alleviation, but imder such circumstances, man eigperileuces 
a condition of boredom. If for one moment 3'’0u think that ennui is not 
painful, then consider solitary confinement as it is practiced in penal in- 
stitutions; it is used as a last resort measure because it is the severest 
punishm^t known to man, capable of driving him psychotic. Some persons 
become frantic, even desperate, in their attempt to amuse themselves in 
order to escape b<»redom; Vhen th^ see a strange, rare nnimnl they 
cannot easily confine themsdlves to merely observing it; they must rouse 
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it, tease it . . . but this need for ^dtemait of the will manifests itself very 
specially in the discovery and support of card-playing, which is quite 
peculiarly the expression of the miserable side of humanity.” Momentari- 
ly, whffli the will subsides, man becomes free from its harsh taskmaster; 
in such transitory moments of a quiescait will, a state of happiness may 
be said to exist. “All satisfaction, or what is commonly called happiness, 
is always really and essentially only negative, and never positive. It is 
not an original gratification coming to us of itself, but always by the con- 
dition which preceded every pleasure . . . Thus the satisfaction or the 
pleasing can never be more than the ddiverance from a pain, from a 
want; for such is not only every actual, opaa sorrow, but evay desire, the 
importunity of which disturbs our peace, and, indeed, the deadening 
ennui also that makes life a burden to us . . . Nothing can ever be gained 
but deliverance from some sorrow or desire.” Thus, happiness is negative 
in character, not a positive object which may be pmrsued. 

Life is a continuous uphill dimb, a never aiding obstacle course with 
brid moments of escape called happiness. This fact is regularly attested 
to in art, romantic novels, the theatre, etc. where man is depicted as 
striving in the midst of eternally recurring problems, until at the end, he 
anerges triumphant and marries the haoine of the play, but at this mo- 
ment of fleeting happiness, the curtain must be drawn posthaste before 
anotha episode, lest it be discovaed that new problems will inevitably 
arise. 

Life is such a misaable existaice that, not only would a pason not 
want to live his life over again, he would neva wish children to be bom 
into this life of paui. Children are bora because the sex drive cannot be 
subdued; whai childrai are born into this world, they are condemned, 
not to death, but to life — a life of misay. “The life of the great majority 
is only a constant struggle for this is existaice itself, with the certainty 
of losing at last. But what enables them to aidure this wearisome battle 
is not so much die love of life as the fear of death, which yet stands in 
the badkground as inevitable, and may come upon them at any moment. 
Life itself is a sea, full of rocks and whirlpools, which a man avoids with 
the greatest care and solicitude, althou^ he knows that even if he suc- 
ceeds in getting through with all his efforts and skill, he yet by doing 
so comes nearer at every step to the greatest, the total, inevitable, and 
irremediable shipwreck death; nay, even steers ri^t upon it: this is 
the final goal of the laborious voyage, and worse for him than all the 
rocks from whidh he has escaped.” Suicide is no solution, man’s drive or 
will to live frustrates that act; furthermore, there is a life after death 
in which a person must again confront the indestractible will anew 
there as well as here. Moreover, suicide is a domsy e^erim^t from 
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whidi there is no recourse. “Suicide may also be regarded as an experi- 
ment — a question which man puts to nature, tiying to force her to an 
answer. The question is this: What change will death produce in a man’s 
existence and in his insight into the nature of things? It is a clumsy 
e3q>eriment to make; for it involves the destruction of the very con- 
sciousness whichi puts the question and awaits the answer.”^ 

The only cxiurse of salvation open to man is to aimihilate all striving 
of will by shunning the will to live, not life itsdf; it is wise to shun 
joys, not sorrows. The greatest good in life or the highest ideal is to 
achieve a state of Nirvana, an existence of total indiflEerence to the 
desires and demands of toiH. “True salvation, deliverance from life and 
sufEering, cannot even be imagined without complete denial of the will. 
Till then, every one is simply this will itself, whose manifestation is an 
ephemeral existence, a constandy vain and empty striving, and the 
world full of suflEeiing.” 

Partial salvation is obtainable through art, creativity (Freudian subli- 
mation), knowledge, a state of being objectively divorced from instinc- 
tual desire, such as contemplatmg Platonic Ideas, for in this way, one 
obtains an aesthetic experience and can maintain an attitude of objectiv- 
ity. “But to the great majority of men purely intellectual pleasures are 
not accessible. They are almost quite incapable of the joys which lie in 
pure knowledge. They are entirely given up to willing. If, therefore, any- 
thing is to win their sympathy, to be interesting to them, it must ... in 
some way excite their will, . . . their existence lies far more in willing than 
m knowing, — action and reaction is their one element . . . Pure knowing 
free from will, whicih certainly, as a matter of fact, is the only pure hap- 
piness, which is neidier preceded by suffering or want, nor necessarily 
followed by repentance, sorrow, emptiness, or satiety.” However, it is 
a pity that this form of happiness is not enduring. 

There is only one tjqie of morality suited for our miserable existence 
an ethics of pity, of compassion. It is advised that instead of condemning 
a person for his immoral actions, pity him, since he had litde choice 
inasmudi as he was the victim of relendess striving of will to which we 
all succumb. A morality suited for individual action is that of crushing 
egoistic self-assertion, annihilating the tyrannous will. , “All suffering, 
since it is a mortification and a call to resignation, has potaitially a 
sanctifying power . . . The whole of life conceived as essaitially suffering 
brings . . . resignation . . . When through some such great and irrevocable 
denial of fate the will is to some orient broken, almost nothing dse is 
desired, and the character shows itself mild, just, noble, and resigned. 

1 Arthur Schopenhauer, “On Suicide," tr. T. Bail^ Saunders. 
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When, finally, grief has no definite object, but eictoids itself over the 
whole of life, then it is to a certain extent a going into itself, a with- 
drawal, a gradual disappearance of the will, whose visible manifestation, 
the body, it imperc^tibly but srurely undermines, so that a man feels 
a certain loosening of his bonds, a mild foretaste of that death which 
promises to be the abolition at once of the body and of the will. There- 
fore a secret pleasure accompanies this gnef, and it is this, as I believe, 
whidi the most melancholy of all nations has called ‘the joy of grief. 

. . . Only if suffering assumes the form of pure knowledge, and this, acting 
as a quieter of the will, brings about resignation, is it worthy of rever- 
ence . . . We cannot help regarding every sorrow, both our own and 
those of others, as at least a potential advance towards virtue and holi- 
ness, and, on the contrary, pleasures and worldly satisfactions as a 
retrogression from them ... AH true and pure love . . . and even all free 
justice, proceed from the penetration of the principium indioiduationis 
[principle of individuation], which if it appears with its full power, 
results in perfect sanctification and salvation, the phenomaion of which 
is the state of resignation described above, the unbroken peace which 
accompanies it, and the greatest delight in deadi.’' It appears, that in 
the final analysis, the Mystic, the Stoic, the religious saint, has succeeded 
most in the attainment of salvation, and also in moral adiievemaat, pro- 
vided their spirits are fiUed with compassion for their fdlow men. 

Concluding Comments. 

Both Schopenhau^ and Hegel were confronted with philosophical 
problems created by Kant; and each, as a result of his grappling with 
them, arrived at different conclusions. The chief problem entailed the 
nature of ultimate reality, the thing-in-itself, and specifically, the sub- 
ject’s relationship to the objective world of reality. Hegel resolved the 
issue by analyzing or tracing the dialectical natinre of consciousness as it 
went throu^ almost endless stages of paradoxical clashes of theses with 
their corresponding antidieses, until the Absolute was approached, 
namely. Idea. 

Schopenhauer, not too distant from Hegelian thou^t, discovered an 
ideal world of WiU, a capricious, irrational entity which assumed phe- 
nomenal appearances in the form of idea or body. Both men noted the 
world's contradictory elements, its optimistic and pessimistic swings; 
but Hegd, due to his dauntless and intr^id Spirit, destined to triumph, 
was attracted to the optimistic, while his one-time colleague, who could 
see only a totally evil nature, gravitated towards Pessimism. 

It mi^t be w^ to dose this evaluation of Schopenhauer’s The World 
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as Will and Idea with Jean Paul's observation of it: “A book of philo- 
sophical genius, bold, many-sided, full of skill and depth, — but of a depth 
often hopeless and bottomless, aldn to that melancholy lake in Norway, 
in whose deep waters, beneath the steep rock-walls, one never sees the 
sun, but only the stars reflected; and no bird and no wave ever flies 
over its surface.” 

With our treatment of Schopenhauer's philosophy, we ring dowh* the 
curtain on our wrestlings with metaphysics; the next act takes place 
when the curtain is raised once more for contemporary schools of philos- 
ophy to make their debut. 



Part Six: CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY — 

Current Schools of Philosophical 
Thought 




CONTEMPOBARY PHTLOSOPHY: 
CURRENT SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHICAL 

THOUGHT 


Hie Study of contemporary philosophy may be approached from any 
one of a variety of ways, such as, treating the integrated systems of 
various men individually, treating current ideas, or treating contemporary 
schools of philosophical thought, just to mention a few. The particular 
approach selected for the present treatment is the last mentioned, con- 
temporary schools of philosophy, witii special attaation given to dhief 
exponents of each, and to their characteristic ideas and major con- 
tributions. It is not withm the scope of the present work to offer an 
exhaustive account of these schools, whether it be tiie enumeration of 
the many ideas of the respective schools, or the exhaustive treatment 
of any specific concept. The purpose of this hook is to give the reader 
an appreciative imderstanding, so as to initiate him into the world 
of contemporary philosophical schools of thought. 

Some attempt has been made to prevent contemporary philosophy 
from falling too deeply into a nebulous character; for the reader’s 
benefit, it will be defined as the study of these philosophical schools 
which belong to the twentieth century, whether or not their principal 
adherents do. Date of birth is of comparatively minor import, for the 
criteria entitling a philosopher to be considered for treatment consist 
of whether the man in question founded a current school of philosophy, 
and whether he lived, wrote, or infiuenced contemporary thought to 
a decisive degree. 

Modem Philosophy encompasses roughly the period from 1600 to 
1900, while Contemporary Philosophy is subsequent to that period, 
with considerable overlapping. A major portion of Part V was devoted 
to Modem Philosophy, thus enabling us to treat not only tihe study 
of metaphysics, but the scope of Modem Philosophy as well. Nine- 
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teentit Century Phflosophy was dominated by German Idealism, and 
was imported to every nation of the Western world, eventually gain* 
ing prominence in those countries. 

Contemporary Philosophy, however, antithetical to Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Metaphysics, is a decisive revolt against Idealism, particularly 
that mode generated by Hegel, Absolute Idealism, and its accompany- 
ing Rationalism. German Idealism emphasized speculative thought, 
Rationalism, whereas the sharp cleavage of Twentieth Century Philoso- 
phy is a ‘revolt against reason’ and also against Absolute Idealism. 
This antithesis is readily seen in philosophies, such as. Pragmatism, with 
its insistence that only the practical is worthy of consideration; Vitalism, 
with its sharp attack on reason and the Absolute, by its emphasis on 
evolutionary change intuitively determined; Personalism, with its claim 
that “life is deeper than logic;’ Neoreahsm, with its attack on Idealistic 
metaphysical reality; Dialectical Materialism, with Marx’s disparage- 
ment of Hegelians: ‘The philosophers have only interpreted the world 
in various ways, the point however is to change it;”^ and finally. 
Existentialism, carrying philosophical thought to the opposite extreme 
from Hegelian Absolutism, to the individual within and his completely 
irrational subjective existence. 

With the exception of a few Idealistic philosophers of stature who 
managed to survive in the twentieth century, such as Josiah Royce 
(1855-1916) in America, with his The World and the Individual (1901, 
1904), Francis Herbert Bradley (184&-1924) in England with his 
Appearance and Reality (1893), and Benedetto Croce (1866-1952) in 
Italy with his Aesthetics (1933), Idealism, the roaring Hon of another 
century, has almost reached the status of a sheared lamb; but, ironically, 
almost every contemporary school of philosophy is tinged with IdeaHsm. 
If we may rely on the pendulous swings which philosophy has under- 
gone in former ages, it is reasonable to expect IdeaHsm to reappear, in 
more devdoped, sophisticated, and synthetic form. 


1 Theses on Feuerbach, 
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PRAGMATISM: 

The Pfttlosophti of Practicd Consequences 


Pragmatism is a school of philosophy which received its initial impetus 
in the last century in this country under the able pioneering leadership 
of Charles Sanders Peirce (183&-1914), William James (1842-1910), 
John Dewey (1859-1952), and abroad by F. C, S. Schiller (1864-1937). 
The term, originating with Peirce, gained ready acceptance, eventually, 
however, it underwent significant modifications wliidi to Peirce were 
no longer indicative of his philosophy; consequently, he coined the 
term Pragmalicim to distinguish his philosophy from all others. Respect- 
ing the alteration, he wiites in an amusing vein: “So then, the writer, 
finding his bantling ‘pragmatism’ so promoted, feels that it is time to 
kiss his child good-by and relinquish it to its higher destiny; while 
to serve tlie precise purpose of expressing the original definition, he begs 
to announce the birth of the word ‘pragmaticism,’ which is ugly enough 
to be safe from kidnappers,”^ Peirce was right, the term was safe 
from kidnappers; its virtue rested in its noneuphonious tongue-twisting 
characteristic quality. 

Etymologically, James derives the word, Pragmatism, from the Greek 
pragma, meaning action, and traces the words practice and practical 
to it; while Peirce prefers the Greek praktikos or pragmatikos, for they 
suggest terms more indicative of what the Pragmatist has in mind: 
practidsm or practicalism. John Dewey, however, favors the term 
Instrumenialism because, to him, theories are “instruments, not answers 
to enigmas, in which we can rest . . . Any idea upon which we can 
ride, so to speak; any idea that will carry us prosperously from any 
one part of our experience to any other part, linking things satisfactorily, 
working securely, simplifying, saving labor; is true for just so much, 
true in so far forth, true instrumentdly. This is the ‘instrumental’ view 

^Charles S. Peirce, "What Pragmatism Is,” The Monkt, VoL 15 (1905). 
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of truth taught so successfully at Cihicago, the view that truth in our 
ideas means their power to ‘work.’ ” ^ 

Peirce, who is under no illusions, does not fancy himself to be the 
author of Pragmatic thinking; he believes that he is merely applying 
the sole principle of logic recommended by Jesus. By their fruits, ye 
sIiqII know them.” Perhaps it was with this very thought in mind that 
James refers to Pragmatism as “a new name for some old ways of 
thinking.” 


1. WnxiAM James — Pragmatism 

The Philosophy of Practical Consequences. 

Pragmatism would reject as meaningless, questions which are incon- 
sequential, those which do not issue in concrete results. Scholastic 
questions, such as: How many angels can stand on the point of a needle? 
would, for the Pragmatist, be void of significance since it matters little 
from the standpoint of practicality. In other words. Who cares? 

James cites an example of a meaningless question: Does a man go 
around the squirrel when a squirrel on a tree trunk is revolving about it 
simultaneously as the man circles the tree, but never reaches the point 
of the tree vertically positioned with the squirrel? Lot James relate it 
for himself. “A hve squirrel [was] supposed to be clinging to one side 
ot a tree-trunk, while over against the tree’s opposite side a human being 
was imagined to stand. The human witness tries to get sight of the 
squirrel by moving rapidly round the tree, but no matter how fast he 
goes, the squirrel moves as fast in the opposite direction, and always 
keeps the tree between himself and the man, so that never a glimpse 
of him is cau^t. The resultant metaphysical problem now is this: Does 
the man go round the squirrel or notT James asserts that the only claim 
this question has to meaningfulness is its significance from a practical 
standpoint; if there is none, the question lacks meaning. ‘1 tell this 
trivial anecdote because it is a peculiarly simple example of what I 
wish now to speak of as the pragmatic method. The pragmatic method 
is primarily a method of settling metaphysical disputes that otherwise 
might be mterminable. Is the world one or many? — fated or free? — 
material or spiritual? . . . What difference would it practically make to 
any one if this notion rather than that notion were true? If no practical 
difference whatever can be traced, then the alternatives mean practically 
the same things, and all dispute is idle.” Not only are both opinions 

1 Unless otherwise stated, quotations in the section on James are from his 
Tragmatism (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1907). The quotation dted above 
is also from the same source. 
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practically the same due to their impractical nature, but they are mean- 
ingless because inconsequential. 

According to this philosophy, most arguments in the area of meta- 
physics are definitely lacking significance merdy because they are 
inconsequential; they are devoid of practical value. Tit is astonishing to 
see how many philosophical disputes collapse into insignificance the 
moment you subject them to this sunple test of tracing a concrete conse- 
quence . . . The universe has always appeared to the natural mind as a 
kind of enigma, of which the key must be sou^t in the shape of some 
filuminating or power-bringing word or name. That word names the 
rmiverse’s principle, and to possess it is after a fashion to possess the 
universe itself. ‘God,’ ‘Matter,’ ‘Reason,’ ‘the Absolute,’ ‘Energy,’ are so 
many solving names. You can rest when you have them. You are at the 
end of yoirr spiritual quest. But if you follow the pragmatic method, 
you cannot look on any such word as dosing your quest. You must bring 
out of eadi word its practical cash-value, set it at work within the stream 
of your experience.” Unless an idea can meet the Pragmatic test, it can- 
not be considered true. 

The Pragmatic Theory of Truth. 

By definition, truth is the agreement of an idea with reality; if your 
idea does not correspond with reality, you cannot claim any truth for 
it. However, the reality in question must be a concrete reality, pregnant 
with consequences, not an abstract inconsequential quality of the meta- 
physicians. Pragmatism is essentially a reaction to that metaphysic whose 
condusions prove sterile and usdess. ‘l^agmatism, on the other hand, 
asks its usual question. "Grant an idea or belief to be true,’ it says, ‘what 
concrete difference will its being true make in any one’s actual life? 
How will the truth be realized? What experiences will be different 
from those which would obtain if the bdief were false? 'What, in short, 
is the truth’s cash-value in experiential terms?’” IVuth is more than a 
passive state of ^stence, it is an active partidpating function. 

Truth is not singular, it is plural; not all ideas are proper candidates 
for truth, only those which fructify into action. Only if an idea works, 
may it be designated true. Tt makes itsdf true; gets itself dassed as 
true, by the way it works . . . Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, 
is made true by events. Its verity is in fact an event, a process: the proc- 
ess namely of its verifying itself, its veri-fication. Its validity is the 
process of its vaHd-ation.” Thus, we find that truth is neither passive nor 
is it a single body, but a multiplidty of many diverse truths bodi coming 
into being and passing out of existaace in some cases. 
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To illustrate the Pragmatic approach to metaphysical issues, consider 
for purposes of illustration, the question of the existence of God. Does 
he or does he not exist? If the belief in God is to you satisfying and is 
an indispensable aid in your making suitable adjustments to hfe, then 
the belief in God is fruitfully rich in consequences, and is definitely for 
you a true belief. “Her only test of probable truth is what works best 
in the way of us, what fits evCTy part of hfe best and combmes 

with the collectivity of e.xperience’s demands, nothing being omitted. 
If the o logical ideas should do this, if the notion of God, in particular, 
should prove to do it, how could pragmatism possibly deny Cod’s exist- 
aice? She could see no meaning in treating as not true’ a notion that 
was pragmatically so successful.” But what James fails to explain in this 
respect is a contradictory situation which may arise between two persons 
who pragmatically have opposite views in reference to the existence of 
God. For one person, God’s existence is a very practical and significant 
asset to everyday living whereas for the other, there is no value for the 
existence of God. Pragmatically, each has proved his case, but logically, 
how is it possible for God both to exist and not to exist simultaneously? 

By way of summary, it may be pointed out that the scope of Pragma- 
tism is dual: (1) first of all, it is a method, a technique of approaching 
and resolving what would otherwise be irresolute philosophical issues; 
(2) its complementary function is a genetic theory of the moaning of 
truth. “Our account of truth is an account of truths in the plural, of 
processes of leading realized in rebus, and having only this quality in 
common, that they pay . . . Truth hves, in fact, for the most jnut on a 
credit system. Our thoughts and beliefs ‘pass’ so long as nothing chal- 
laiges them, just as bank-notes pass so long as nobody refuses them. 
...Truth for us is simply a collective name for verification-processes, 
just as health, wealth, strength, etc., are names for other processes con- 
nected with life, and also pursued because it pays to pursue them. Truth 
is made, just as health, wealth and strength are made, in the course of 
experience . . . Truth in science is what gives the maximum po.ssiblc 
sum of satisfactions . . . We must find a theory that will work,” Thus, 
the workability of an idea is its verification; otherwise it is worse than 
useless, it is neither true nor is it significant 

PhUosophicdl DisposUions. 

James is convinced that an individual’s personality plays an important 
role in determining the metaphysical position which attracts him; philo- 
sophical beliefs are psychologically motivated. A person who is predis- 
posed to be tou^ mentally will gravitate toward an empirical philosophy 
which is factually grounded, whereas his complement, the 
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istically disposed individual, will be attracted toward a Rationalism or 
Idealism. Bostonians typify the tender-minded, whereas the Rocky 
Mountain toughs are their opposite in both personality and thought; 
however, it is our personalities, not our localities, which predispose us 
to the philosophical ideas to which we adhere. Each considers the other 
type inferior to self, but actually neither is bad, and most of us ?tre found 
somewhere between the two extremes with ambivalent tendencies which, 
at times, are predisposed to one of either direction. “Most of us have, of 
coiurse, no very definite intellectual temperament, we are a mixture of 
opposite ingredients, each one present very moderately . . . You recog- 
nize these contrasts as familiar; wdl, in philosophy we have a very 
similar contrast expressed in the pair of terms ‘rationalist' and ‘empiric- 
ist,’ ‘empiricist’ meaning your lover of facts in all then: crude variety, 
‘rationalist’ meaning your devotee to abstract and eternal principles. No 
one can live an hour without both facts and principles, so it is a difEer- 
enee rather of emphasis . . . Nature seems to combine most frequently 
with intellectualism an idealistic and optimistic tendency. Empiricists 
on the other hand are not uncommonly materialistic . . . Rationalism is 
always monistic. It starts from wholes and universals, and makes much 
of the unity of things. Empiricism starts from parts, and makes of the 
whole a collection — is not adverse therefore to calling itself pluralistic. 
Rationalism usually considers itself more religious than empiricism . . . 
It is a true claim when the individual rationalist is what is called a man 
of feeling, and when the individual empiricist prides himself on bdng 
hard-headed. In that case the rationalist will usually also be in favor 
of what is called free-will, and tlie empiricist will be a fatalist . . . The 
rationalist finally will be of dogmatic temper in his affirmations, while the 
empiricist may be more skeptical and open to discussion.’’ William James 
was also a psychologist as well as a philosopher; he has been described 
as the most outstanding Am^can psychologist this coimtry has had thus 
far. These tjq)es of which he has been speaking are an indication of the 
psychologist in him making an appearance, not the philosopher. 

James lists the characteristics of each type: 


THE TENDER-MINDED 

Rationalistic (going by ‘principles’) 

Intellcctualistic 

Idealistic 

Optimistic 

Religious 

Free-willist 

Monistic 

Dogmatical 


THE TOUGH-MINDED 

Empiricist (going by ‘facts’) 

Sensationalistic 

Materialistic 

Pessimistic 

Irreligicms 

Fatalistic 

Pluralistic 

Skeptical 
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How ironic it is lli&t James considered himself one of die tough- 
minded,’ since his home and family background are that of the proper 
Bostonian, whereas his colleague whom he brought &om the rough West 
in its pioneering days, the Idealist Josiah Royce, he regarded as the 
tende-minded Bostonian. 

2. SAJ mEBs Peirce — Pbagmaticism 

Althou^ James, Peirce and Dewey are eedited as co-foundes of 
Pragmatism, Peirce justly deserves the credit as the father of this school 
of thou^t. Not only did Perce coin the term Pragmatism, but when he 
was expounding Pragmatism at Johns Hopkins Univesity, Dewey was 
meely a student unde his tutelege, and at that particular time had no 
concept of Pragmatism, but was deqdy immesed in Hegelianism. 

Pragmatism is predominantly an American philosophy; the three 
Pragmatist giants: James, Peirce, and Dewey built the philosophy al- 
most single-handed. Moreove, the lines of the throe convege; not only 
at the point of Dewey’s contact with Peirce at Johns Hopkins, but Peirce, 
for a brief time was James’ colleague in the department of philosophy 
at Harvard University. 

Althou^ Peirce referred to himself as a Pragmaficist in order to dis- 
tinguish himself from his fellow Pragmatists, who in his estimation had 
adulterated Pragmatism to an intol^able degree, his philosophy is usually 
termed Pragmatism. 

A fair amount of Peirce’s material is yet rdatively inaccessible; in 
recent years, additional papers have gradually been made available to 
the public. It was as late as 1931 that Charles Hartshome and Paul Weiss 
compiled Peirce’s Collected Papers (published by Harvard University 
Press), but even these are far from complete. All of his important work 
consists of papers, most of which were writtei for Popular Science 
Monthly, since this was a chief source of income, despite the fact that 
it was beneath the dignity of his talents. Of his many papers, the most 
influential, and those from which much of the quoted material found 
in the present section is taken are: “The Fixation of Belief" (Popular 
Science Monthly, 1877), “How To Make Om Ideas Clear" (Popular 
Science Monthly, 1878), “The Architecture of Theories" (The Monist, 
1891), “The Doctrine of Necessity” (The Monist, 1892), “What Pragma- 
tism Is” (The Monist, 1905), “Issues of Pragmatism" (The Monist, 1905). 

PragmaUcism Defmed. 

Pdrce originally defined Pragmatism as follows: “Consider what effects 
that mi^t conceivably have practical bearings you conceive the object 
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of your conception to have. Then, your conception of those effects is the 
whole of your conception of the objects.”^ Later, he defined it: “The 
entire intdlectual purport of any symbol consists in the total of all 
general modes of rational conduct which, conditionally upon all die 
possible different circumstances and desires, would ensue upon the ac- 
ceptance of the symbol.”® Faithful to the mainstream of Pragmatism, 
Peirce unites thought with action; the significance of an idea, or of a 
reality, is the nature of the consequ^ces horn which understanding of 
the object is derived. 

Peirce is committed to the Pragmatic conclusion “that the whole func- 
tion of thou^t is to produce habits of action.”® Consequently, the 
meaning of any idea is: ‘To determine what habits it produces, for what 
a thing means is simply what habits it involves. Now, the identity of a 
habit depends on how it might lead us to act, not merely under such 
as might possibly occur, no matter how improbable they may be. What 
the habit is depends on when and how it causes us to act. As for die 
when, every stimulus to action is derived from perception; as for the 
how, every purpose of action is to produce some sensible result. Thus, 
we come down to what is tangible and practical as the root of every 
real distinction of thou^t, no matter how subtile it may be; and there 
is no distinction of meaning so fine as to consist in anything but a 
possible difference of practice.” * For example, in the Christian Eucharist 
which involves the Doctrine of Transubstantiation, in which it is claimed 
that the wine undergoes a metaphysical change of properties, if results 
which affect the senses are absent, then the idea of Transubstantiation 
is neither dear nor distinct, hence has no claim to validity, since the 
only meaning which wine can have is that it has certain effects, i.e., 
sensible effects. Tt appears, then, that the rule for attaining the third 
grade of clearness of apprdiension is as follows: consider what effects, 
which mi^t conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the object 
of our conception to have. Then, our conception of these effects is tihe 
whole of our conception of the object.”® The first two grades are: (1) 
an idea must be clear; “a dear idea is defined as one whidi is so 
apprdi^ded that it will be recognized wherevo: it is met with, and 
so that no other will be mistaken for it.” * However, dearness must be 
accompanied by (2) distinctness; “a distinct idea is defined as one which 

® Charles S. Peirce, "What Pragmatism Is" (The Monist, 1905); and in "Issues of 
Pragmaticism" (The Monist 1900. 

2 ‘Issues of Pragmaticism” (The Monist, 1905). 

s C. S. Peirce, “How To Make Our Ideas Clear" (Popular Science Monthly, 1878). 

Idem. 

0 Idem. 

^Idetn. 
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contains nothing which is not dear.” ^ The third grade of clarification 
is die hipest level, and requires that in order to find the clear meaning 
of an idea, the concept must be derived from its effects. 

Effects are vitally necessary to the significance of an idea; the inner 
quality of an object is distinguished by its effects; otherwise, if the 
effects are lacking, "there is absolutdy no difference between a hard 
tiling and a soft thing . . . Thus we may define the real as that i^hose 
characters are independent of what anybody may think them to be . . . 
Reality, like every other quality, consists in the peculiar, sensible effects 
which thing s partaking of it produce.” ® But, “the only effect which real 
thin gs have is to cause belief;” ® and diis is predsdy the sole function 
of thought. 

Doubt, too, has a function and serves an aim, its purpose is to stimu- 
late thought, and thou^t consmnmates in bdief. “Action of thou^t is 
excited by the irritation of doubt, and ceases when belief is attained; 
so that production of belief is the sole function of though” * Accord- 
ingly, the sole motive, idea, and function of thou^t is to produce belief. 

Belief possesses three properties. “First, it is something that we are 
aware of, second, it appeases the irritation of doubt; and third, it in- 
volves the establishment in our nature of a rule of action, or, say for 
.short, a habit . . . Belief is only a stadium of action, an effect upon our 
nature due to thought, which will influence future thinking. The essaace 
ot belief is the establishment of a habit." ® Not only is thought itself an 
action, it leads to actions, the principle of which is habit. 

Habit is a deeply imbedded concept permeating Peirce’s thinking 
extensivdy; not only are the laws of nature habits, but personal beliefs 
are also habits. Parce devotes his papa" “The Fixation of Belief” entirely 
to the maima in which ideas take hold or fix themselves on the minds 
of pasons, individedUy and socially, causing them to behave in catain 
ways. Belief, howeva, he defines pragmatically, as “that upon which 
a man is prepaed to act." 

Belief is a “habit of mind, whether it be constitutional or acquired. 
The habit is good a othawise^ according as it produces true conclusions 
from true premises or not . . . The particula habit of mind which gov- 
erns this or that infaaice may be formulated in a proposition whose 
trudi depends on the validity of the infaences whidh the habit deta- 
mines; and such a formula is called a guiding principle of infaence. 

1 Idem. 

•^Idern. 

^Idem. 

*ldem. 

^Idem, 
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Suppose, for example that we observe that a rotating disk of copper 
quickly comes to rest when placed betweai poles of a magnet, and we 
infa: that this will happen with evary disk of copper. The guiding princi- 
ple is that what is true of one piece of copper is true of another.” ^ Habits 
of mind are not sterile principles which lack consequential import; they 
exist and come into being because of their practical necessity. 

Beliefs penetrate deep into the pasonality, guiding an individual's 
line of logical thought and desires as wdl as his actions. “Our bdiefs 
guide our desires and shape our actions . . . The feeling of believing is 
a more or less sure indication of there being established in our nature 
some habit which will determine our actions. Doubt never has such an 
eftect . . . Belief does not make us act at once, but puts us into such a 
condition that we shall bdiave in a certain way, when the occasion 
arises. Doubt has not the least ^ect of this sort, but stimulates us to 
action until it is destroyed . . . Tlie iiritation of doubt is the only immedi- 
ate motive for the struggle to attain bdief . . . Hence, the sole object of 
inquiry is the settlement of opinion. We may fancy that this is not enough 
for us, and that we seek not merdy an opinion, but a true opinion. But 
put this fancy to the test, and it proves groundless; for as soon as a firm 
belief is reached we are entirely satisfied, whether the bdief be false 
01 true . . . For truth is neither more nor less than that character of a 
proposition which consists in this, that belief in the proposition would 
with sufficient experience and reflection, lead us to such conduct as 
would tend to satisfy the desires we should then have. To say that 
truth means more than this is to say that it has no meaning at all . . . 
When doubt ceases, mental action comes to an end; and, if it did go 
on, it would be without a purpose, except that of self-criticism.” ® Con- 
sequently, the sum of our thinking in this paragraph has been twofold: 
(1) the settlement of opinion is the sole object of inquiry, and (2) be- 
lief is of the nature of a habit. 

The Fixation of Belief. 

Inasmuch as a belief is a habit of action; it would logically follow 
that difFering beliefs would give rise to different modes of action; there- 
fore, the process of fixing beliefs becomes a matter of moment. Peirce 
arrives at four methods of fixing belief: (1) the method of tenacity (dog- 
matism), (2) the method of authority (pontificating), (3) the a priori 
method (Rationalism, reasoning independently of or without facts), (4) 
the scientific method (anpirical or factual method; i.e., reasoning from 
the facts of experience). 

* Fdrce, "The Fixation of Bdtef” (Popular Sotence Motahly, 18T7). 

^Idern. 
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Each of diese methods has its peculiar values, but the scientific method 
is preferable to the rest. The method of tenacity is an ostrich approach 
which buries its head in the sand on approaching danger, but this 
practice yields peace of mind and a calm faith; furthermore, it is rich 
in simplicity, directness, and strength. The method of tenacity is in- 
dividualistic, while the method of authority is social, and creates a warm 
social feeling because the beliefs are shared as folkways, mores, religious 
beliefs, etc. which are issued down to the common people from those 
in authority, such as the Pope’s edicts. 

The first method is a ‘willful’ adherence to a belief, whereas the second 
is an ‘arbitrary foremg” of it upon others. The method of authority has 
the value of controlltog and guiding the masses. These former two 
methods give rise to doubts; accordingly, they must capitulate to the 
third method, the a priori, in order to alleviate a disturbed mind. 'The 
a priori method is not only capable of producing an impulse to believe, 
but decides which propositions shall be accepted as true, by rendering 
such propositions rational. “The a priori method is distinguished for its 
comfortable conclusions.” ^ The a priori method subjects ideas to reason, 
but does not necessarily square diem away with empirical facts; never- 
theless, when the sdoitific method is inapplicable, the a priori method 
is preferable. 

The fourth method, the scientific, is superior to the rest .since it does 
not rely on subjective factors to establish its findings. Its evidence, data, 
or mode of verification is an appeal to facts, external pcrmancmcy which 
minimizes tihe elem^t of opinion, and by its use “the ultimate conclu- 
sion of every man shall be the same, or would be the same if inquiry 
were sufficiently persisted in. Such is the method of science. Its funda- 
mental hypothesis, restated in more familiar language, is this: There 
are real things, whose characters are entirdy independent of our opinions 
about then; those realities affect our senses according to regular laws, 
and, through our sensations are as different as our relations to the objects, 
yet, by taking advantage of the laws of perception, we can asetartain 
by reasoning how things really are, and any man, if he have sufficient 
experience and reason enough about it, will be led to the one true con- 
clusion. The new conception here involved is that of reality." “ One 
factor that removes Peirce from the mainstream of Pragmatism into 
Pragmatidsm is his Realism, the belief that things exist objectively in 
reality, independent of our opinions, and that truth is the acquisition of 
the loiowledge of these things which he terms correct opinion. Unlike 
other Pragmatists, Peirce does not repudiate the search for ultimate 

1 Idem. 

'^Idem. 
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reality, metaphysics, but he is interested in making it relevant; its practi- 
cality is a factor to be emphasized. 

Although the scientific method is fallible, it does, nevertheless, yield 
integrity of belief, something to be hi^y prized. Peirce evaluates each 
method: “If I adopt the method of tenacity and shut myself out from 
all influences, whatever I think necessary to doing this is necessary ac- 
cording to that method. So with the metbod of authority: die state may 
tiy to put down heresy by means which, from a scientific point of view, 
seems vay ill-calculated to accomplish its purposes; but the only test 
on that method is what the state thinks, so that it cannot pursue the 
method wrongly. So with the a priori method. The very essence of it is 
to think as one is inclined to think. All metaphysicians will be sure to do 
that, however they may be inclined to judge eadi other to be perversdy 
wrong . . . But with the scientific method the case is diflFerent. I may 
start with known and observed facts to proceed to the unknown; and 
yet the rules which I follow in doing so may not be such as investigation 
would approve. The test of whether I am truly following the method is 
not an immediate appeal to my feelings and purposes, but, on the con- 
trary, itself involves the application of the method. Hence it is that bad 
reasoning as well as good reasoning is possible; and this fact is the 
foundation of the practical side of logic,” ' These four methods of fixing 
belief are, to Peirce, e.ssentially differing systems of logic; he considers 
of major importance the .specific method an individual selects. For the 
sake of results gained, and especially for the integrity found in the 
scientific method, Peirce prefers the scientific method over the afore- 
mentioned three. 

Tychism (Chance), Agapism (Love), and Synechism (Logfc)’ 

Although Peirce is a Pragmatist, he is not as extreme in his position 
as his coIleague.s, James and Dewey, for he emphatically believes in 
metaphysical reality, even to the extent of devdioping his own ontology. 
In this respect his system is non-Positivistic; indeed, in his “Notes on 
Positivism,” he unequivocally declares Positivism to be entirely false. 
Elements of unmistakable Idealism are found in his metaphysical views; 
in “The Architecture of Theories,” he writes: “The one intdligible theory 
of the universe is that of objective idealism, that matter is effete mind, 
inveterate habits becoming physical laws.” 

Principal concepts found in his metaphysics are: tychism (dbanoe), 
agapism (love), and synechism (logic, continuity). Tychism is the doc- 
trine that an dement of chance exists in die universe, thereby making 
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it impossible to determine with finality the world’s evolutionary be- 
havior. The concept of tychism is the precursor of Heisenberg’s Principle 
of the Indeterminacy of Matter and Bohr’s Principle of Complementar- 
ity, a principle in quantum physics which regards laws of nature as 
statistically determined. In “The Architecture of Theories,” Peirce says, 
"When we come to atoms, the presumption in favor of a simple law 
seems very slender. Thare is room for serious doubt whether the funda- 
mental laws of mechanics hold good for single atoms.” Peirce, billy 
aware of the extmt to which he has radically departed from the tradi- 
tional view of laws of nature, laws of science, concludes “The Doctrine 
of Necessity:” “If my argument remains unrefuted, it will be time, I 
to doubt the absolute truth of the principle of universal law; and 
when once such a doubt has obtained in living root in any man’s mind, 
my cause with him, I am persuaded, is gained.” 

Synechism is the principle of continuity whereby the universe acquires 
habits of action, forms habits, that is, law-s of nature; it is also the princi- 
ple which governs the evolution of life and society, while agapism is 
the principle responsible for the world’s rationality and symmetry. 

Conceptions of ‘Firsts ‘Second,’ ‘Third’ 

The Peircean concepts of First, Second, and Third are logical principles 
applicable to philosophy; principles upon which a metaphysics of cosmic 
evolution is developed. “First is die conception of being or existing 
independent of anything else. Second is the conception of being relative 
to, the conception of reaction with, something else. Third is the con- 
ception of mediation, whereby a first and second are brought into rela- 
tion. To illustrate these ideas, I will show how they enter into those we 
have beai considering. The origin of things, considered not as loading 
to ans^ihing, but in itself, contains the idea of First, the end of things 
that of Second, the process mediating between them that of Third. A 
philosophy which emphasizes the idea of the One is generally a dualistic 
philosophy in which the conception of Second receives ^caggerated atten- 
tion; for this One (though of course involving the idea of First) is 
always the odier of a manifold which is not one. The idea of the Many, 
because variety is arbitrariness and arbitrariness is repudiation of any 
Secondness, has for its principal component the conception of First. In 
psychology. Feeling is First, Sense of reaction Second, General exmeep- 
tion Third, or mediation. In biology, the idea of arbitrary sporting is 
First, heredity is Second, the process whereby the accidental characters 
become fixed is Third. Chance is First, Law is Second, the tendency to 
take habits is Third Mind is First, Matter is Second, Evolution is Third” ' 

^lOtce, "The Architecture of Ilieoiles” (The Monist, 1891). 
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These conceptions, or Peircean logical principles, are reminisc^t of the 
Hegelian Dialectic, the thesis being First, antithesis representing Second, 
and synthesis. Third 

3. Febdinand C. S. ScHnuES — Pragmatic Humanism 

F. C. S. Schiller, the European chief representative of Pragmatism, 
develops his ideas in tvo important works, Humanism' Philosophical 
Essays ( 1903), and Studies in Humanism (1907); he credits much of the 
impetus for his ideas to Peirce and James. Schiller's Pragmatism which 
is the most radical of the group under consideration because he favors 
the Relativism of Protagoras, concludes that since nothing is final, man 
is capable of attaining opinions only, never reality itself. Faithibl to 
Pragmatism he declared that man's practical interests have priority over 
his specTilative or intellectual. Absolute axioms do not exist, unless they 
are accepted sis ijractical postulates. 

True to James, Schiller believes that truth is made, not discovered, 
for this is precisely the task of Pragmatism; it “essays to trace out the 
actual ‘making of truth,’ the actual ways in which discriminations be* 
tweem the truth and tlic false arc clfcetcd, and derives its doctrine that 
when an a.ssertion claims truth, its consequences are always used to test 
its claim. In other words, what follows from its truth for any human 
intorest, and more particularly and in the first place, for the interest 
with which it is directly conconed, is what established its real truth and 
validity." ^ This concept of tnith as related to human interest and conse- 
quences, Schiller credits to Peirce. 

Two theories which share the same practical consequaaces must be 
regarded as identical, for, under such circumstances, the only difference 
is that they differ in words alone, not truth. Practical interest respecting 
man as a human being is of paramount importance; this is the significance 
of Schiller’s Humanism. “Human int^est, then, is vital to the existaice 
of truth; to say that a truth has consequences and that what has none 
is meaningless, means that it has a bearing upon some human interest. 
Its 'consequences' must be consequences to some one for some purpose. 
If it is clearly grasped that the ‘truth’ with which we are concerned is 
truth for man and that the ‘consequences’ are human too, it is, however, 
really superfluous to add dther (1) that the consequences must be 
practical, or (2) that th«^ must be good, in order to distinguish this 
view shaiply from that of rationalism." Eventually, all consequences are 
practical, including those which affect our nature^ for later th^ will 
have overt results. 

^Unlass otherwise indicated, quotations in this section are from F.C.S. Schiller, 
Studies in Humanism (London; Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1907). 
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Seven Formulations of Pragmatism. 

Good consequences, those whidh fulfill our interests, are deemed true, 
whereas falsity consists of bad consequences or those less capable of 
satisfying our purposes. “All testing of ‘truth,’ therefore, is fundamentally 
alilfft It is always an appeal to something beyond the original claim. 
It alwasrs imphes an experiment. It always involves a risk of lailure 
as well as a prospect of success. And it always ends in valuation . . . 
We arrive, therefore, at our first definition of Pragmatism as the doctrine 
that (1) truths are logical values, and as the method which systematically 
tests claims to truth in accordance with this principle.” Implicit in this 
definition of truth is the necessity of its verification, truths which have 
not as yet been verified, or if for some reason cannot be, are not yet 
truths. 

The most that can be ascribed to trudis in such a state is that they 
are potential truths whose meaning is null and unintelligible, or at 
least conjectural, and is dependent upon an unfulfilled condition. “To 
become really true it has to be tested, and it is tested by being applied. 
Only when this is done, only that when it is used, can it be determined 
what it really means, and what conditions it must fulfill to be really 
true. Hence all truth must have been applied to some problem of 
actual knowing, by usefulness in which they were tested and verified." 
This point brings us to the second principle of Pragmatism: (2) the 
'truth’ of an assertion depends on its application. This principle implies 
that abstract truths caiuiot be considered truths in the full sense of 
the word. Truth, being concrete, necessitates a context which renders 
the statement true, that is, truth depends on who said it, to whom it was 
said, why, for what purposes, and under what eireum.stanccs. Truths 
lacking practical confirmation may be deemed false; at lea.st this is 
the case in practice as far as everyday life activity is concerned. 

These simple truths are lost to the philosophical intellectualist who 
has woven for himself a dream world of absolute truths in an absolute 
reality. The abstract truths of tihe Absolutist are meaningless, if in- 
applicable; even mathematical truths are incomplete unless applied 
to experience. “In short, truths must be used to become true, and (in 
the end) stay true. They are also meant to be used. Th^ are rules for 
action. And a rule that is not applied, and remains abstract, rules nothing, 
and means nothing.” Accordingly, we arrive at the third principle of 
the Pragmatists method: “(3) the meaning of a rule lies in its applica- 
tion. It rules, that is, and is true, within a definite sphere of application 
which has been marked out by experiment.” This rule combined with 
its antecedent permits a fourA rule; “(4) AU meaning depends on 
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purpose, or that which is tested is always done for some purpose; all 
Pragmatic activity is significantly purposeful. However, purpose need 
not be merely logical, often it is psychological; we are motivated psy- 
chologically by purpose, particularly in the human mind do we fibnd 
meaning telic and selective. 

Not merely the intellect, but the entire human being is an instrument 
for effecting adaptation, thus disclosing another major principle of 
Pragmatism, indeed, its most essential feature: “(5) All mental life 
is purposive. Tliis insistence in reality embodies the pragmatic protest 
against naturalism, and as such ought to receive the cordial support 
of rationali.stic idealisms.” Pragmatism’s next principle is to “constitute 
itself into (6) fl systematic protest against aU ignoring of the purposioe- 
ness of actual knouHng.” This sixth rule is an injunction against both 
Idealists and Naturalists, prohibiting them from dehumanizing man’s 
qualities; Naturalists deny freedom, thereby removing that human 
quality from us, while Idealists dehumanize reason, making of it more 
than the instrument it is for knowing. 

Schiller has a strong tendency towards Voluntarism, and finds a 
definite place for it in his metaphysic; he believes that Voluntarism 
(will) entails purpose, hence it is fuUy in accord with our experience 
of activity which is always purposive. Metaphysics, for Schiller, is a 
luxury we can live without, whereas Pragmatism is not a metaphysic, 
consequently indispensable. 

Pragmatism is closely alli<'d to psychology, so dose that a principle 
may be formulated in this respect: (7) i^agmatism is “a conscious 
application to epistemology (or logic) of a teleological psychology, which 
implies, ultimately, a oohmtarisHo metaphysio.” Thus we have complete, 
the seven essential formulations of Pragmatism; although these seven 
prindplcs may verbally appear different, actually they are alike in 
meaning, each an expression of the essence of Pragmatism. 

Humanistic Pragmatism. 

"What is really important, however, is not this or that formulation, 
but the spirit in which it approadhes, and the method by which it 
examines, its problems. The method we have observed; it is empirical, 
teleological, and concrete. Its spirit is a beggar thing, which may fitly 
be denominated Humanism . . . Humanism is really in itself the 
simplest of philosophic standpoints: it is merely the perception that 
the philosophic problem concerns human beings striving to comprehend 
a world of human experience by the resources of human minds.” 

Schiller is adamant in his stand that man atrd his activity are right- 
fully philosophy’s central point of concern and proper scope of discus- 
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sion; he denounces as meaningless that which is divorced from human 
purposes. Naturalists and Idealists tend to ofiEend m tliis respect by 
their concern for that which is irrelevant to man; both schools of 
thought abuse the Protagorean principle, 'man is the measure of all 
things.’ The principle’s significance is Humanistic; whatever leaves 
man out of accouut bccomes meaningless. The Protagorean principle 
does not repudiate the external world’s reality, nor does it imply that 
man is the sole reality. “Humanism has no quarrel with the assump- 
tions of common-sense realism, it does not deny what is popularly 
described as the ‘external’ world. It has far too much respect for the 
pragmatic value of conceptions which de fQCto work far better than 
those of the metaphysics which despise them. It insists only that the 
‘external world’ of realism is still dependent on human experience, and 
perhaps ventures to add also that the data of human experience are not 
completely used up in the construction of a real external world.” 
Actually, the reason Realists attack Humanism is not for what it 
neglects to include, but that which it does; it insists that man’s entire 
integral nature be used as the basis of constructing a philosophy; more- 
over, the aim and conclusion of philosophy should be for man’s com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The proper advancement of Pragmatism, its proper growth leading 
to its natural culmination. Humanism, rather than stagnating at the 
level of epistemology, is to strive to more universal levels. “Humanism 
will seem more univarsal. It will seem to be possessed of a method 
which is applicable universally, to ethics, to aestlietics, to metuphysics, 
to theology, to every concern of man, as well as to the theory of knowl- 
edge.” It is possible to constrict Pragmatism at the epistemological level, 
but to do this would be to arrest human devdbpment, and hamper life's 
interests. 

The difFerence between Pragmatism and Humanism is merely one 
of degree; though both are methods, one is restricted to the problem of 
q)istemology, whereas the other has wider applications, but neither 
need be involved in metaphysical questions. As methods, both are 
necessary for scientific progress, while a metaphysic is purely a luxury, 
an indulgence devoid of objective validity, an attempt to formulate the 
‘final synthesis of aU the data of our experiences.’ 

Metaphysics, pretentious and lacking cogency, fancies itself capable 
of universal validity, but the truth is that indioidudl men together with 
their peculiar experiences derive individual truths, not universal ones. 
Each man, therefore, ends with a philosophy distinctively his own, and 
believes it to be the one true system; moreover, this is the way tha t it 
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should be. “Two men, therefore, with different fortunes, histories, and 
temperaments, ought not to arrive at the same mctaphysic, nor can they 
do so honestly; eacli should react indioidualltj on the food for thought 
which his personal life affords, and the resulting differences ought not 
to be set aside as void of ultimate significance. Nor is it true or relevant 
to r^ly that to admit this means intellectual anarchy. What it means 
is something quite as distasteful to the absolutist temper, viz. tolera- 
tion, mutual respect, and practical co-operation.” This simply means that 
an individual should maintain his personal integrity by observing and 
reporting facts as he honestly understands them to be, rather than 
submitting to a superfluous tyrannous uniformity. Even two men de- 
voted to the same cause need not tliink alike; human psychological 
make-up is such that we cannot see alike, nor will the universe ever 
appear the same to any ^wo of us. 

Although Pragmatism and Humanism are merely methods, they may 
function as a mctaphysic, as a working conception of a science; how- 
ever, functioning under these conditions should not result in a difference 
in doctrine, but merely a change in attitude toward them. “Methods may 
have metaphysical aifinitios. Thus our last definition of Pragmatism 
conceived it as derivative from a voluntaristic mctaphysic. Humanism, 
similarly . . . may be affiliatal to metaphysical personalism . . . Methods 
may point, more or less definitely, to certain metaphysical conclusions. 
Thus Pragmatism may be taken to point to the ultimate reality of human 
activity and freedom, to the plasticity and incompleteness of reality, 
to the reality of the world-process ‘in time,’ and so forth. Humanism, 
in addition, may point to the personality of whatever cosmic principle 
we can postulate as ultimate, and to its kinship and sympathy witih 
man." Consequently, Pragmatism will not strangulate philosophy witib 
monotonous uniformity; new systems will abound as before, but they 
will be much more brilliant, colorful, and attractive. The important 
factor is for metaphysics to submit itself to tests of Pragmatic verifica- 
tion, thereby divesting itself of obscurity and that which has no rdevancy 
or real concern for human life. 

The Nature of Trudi. 

Truth must be viewed in a human and Pragmatic light, for the 
predication of truth to any statement is a specifically human habit. Truth 
is a valuation, for 'hruth is a form of value, and the logical judgment 
a valuation . . . Truth we may define as logical value, and a claim 
to truth as a claim to possess such value. The validation of such daims 
proceeds, we hold, by the pragmatic test, i.e. by experience of thdr 
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effect upon the bodies of established truth which they affect.” Various 
degrees of truffi exist; furthennore, truth is often in the making as well 
as already made or established. 

Truth is a fabrication, a construction, because it is a human quality; 
all “truth is human truth, and incapable of coining into being without 
human tfort and agraicy; that human action is physiologically condi- 
tioned; that, therefore, the concrete fullness of human interests, de- 
sires, emotions, satisfactions, purposes, hopes, and fears is relevant 
to the theory of knowledge and must not be abstracted from.” Accord- 
ingly, all impersonal truth must be abandoned; independent truth 
isolated from persons does not exist; claims to impersonal truth can 
be easily refuted by subjecting than to Pragmatic tests and observing 
the absurdity of their consequences. 

4. John Dewet — Instbumentausm 

John Dewey early in his professional career acquired the term Instru- 
mentalism to identify his particular mode of Pragmatism, and though 
his philosophy has been termed Eocperimentdism as well, the designa- 
tion Instrumentalism appears to have predominated from the very 
be ginning . Defining his philosophy, Dewey writes: “Instrumentalism 
is an attempt to constitute a precise logical theory of concepts, of 
judgments and Inferences in their various forms, by considering pri- 
marily how thought functions in the experimental determinations of 
future consequences.” ^ Instrumentalism is the doctrine that ideas or 
theories function as instruments of action, and the utility of an idea 
serves to determine its truth. In his Gifford Lectures of 1929, The Quest 
for Certainty, Dewey says, “the essence of pragmatic instrumentalism 
is to conceive of both knowledge and practice as means of making goods 
— excellencies of all kinds — secure in experienced existence “ . . . 
According to experimental inquiry, the validity of the object of thought 
depends upon the consequences of the operations which define the 
object of thought . . . Conceptions are valid in the degree in which . . . 
we can predict future events, and can regulate the interactions that . . . 
take place . . . The test of the validity of any particular intellectual 

1 John Dewey, “Devdopment of American Fragmabsm" in Studies in the History 
of Ideas (New York: Columbia University Press, 1925), Vol. 11, 351-377. Dewey^ 
Logic; Theory of Inquiry in a real sense is the culmination of his ideas on logical 
theory which were introduced first in his Studies in Logical Theory in 1903, and 
later expanded in Essays in Experimental Logic, then summarized in how We Think 
for specific appheation to the field of education. 

® {ohn Dew^, The Quest for Certainty (New York: G. P. Putnam and Sons and 
Minton, Balch and Co., 1929), 37. 
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conception, measurement or enumeration is functional, its use in making 
possible the institution of interactions which yield results in control 
of actual experiences of observed objects,”^ 

Operationally, a theory or idea must be carried out into practice if 
it is to have meaning; if the consequences of a theory can be predicted 
then it possesses toarranted assertibility, as Dewey terms probability 
or proof. “The term ‘warranted assertion’ is preferred to the terms beli^ 
and knowledge. It is free from the ambiguity of these latter terms, and 
it involves reference to inquiry as tliat which warrants assertion. When 
knowledge is taken as a general abstract term related to inquiry in the 
abstract, it means ‘warranted assertibility.’ The use of a term that desig- 
nates a potentiality rather than an actuality involves recognition that 
all special conclusions of special inquiries are parts of an enterprise 
that is continually renewed, or is a going concern.” ® Dewey is Peircean 
in this respect, for he believes that theories are constructed to provide 
discoveries; in fact, Dewey cxprc.s.ses his indebtedness to Peirce for 
his theory of inquiry. “The theory, in summary form, is that all logical 
forms (with their characteristic properties) arise within the operation 
of inquiry and are concerned with control of inquiry so that it may 
yield warranted a-ssertions.” ’** Ix)gical forms originate in operations of 
inquiry as well as disclosing themselves during the process of inquiry. 

Inquiry, wo find to be a theory of investigation, of knowledge, of 
proof, as well as procedure; conflict or doubt evokes inquiry. In a sense, 
man would never bother to think if he were free from problems; prob- 
lems disturb the mind’s tranquility, driving it to inquiry, to resolve 
problematic situations. Without the presence of doubt, there would be 
no thinking; the stops in the proccdiurc of thought are from doubt to 
inquiry to belief. “BclUi may bo so understood as to be a fitting designa- 
tion for the outcome of inquiry. Doubt is uneasy; it is tension that 
finds expression and outl(;t in the processes of inquiry. Inquiry terminates 
in reaching that which is settled. This settled condition is a demarcating 
characteristic of genuine belief. In so far, belief is an appropriate name 
for the end of inciuiry . . . Belief here names the .settled condition of 
objective subject-matter, together with readiness to act in a given 
way . . . The end of inquiry is settled belief ... If inquiry begins 
in doubt, it terminates in the institution of conditions which remove 
need for doubt. The latter state of affairs may be designated by the 
words belief and knowledge ... I prefer the words Varranted assezti- 

Ibid., 129. 

3 John Dow^, Logic; Theory of Inquiry (New York; Heniy Holt and Go., 1938), 
9. 

» Ibid., 8-4. 
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bility.’”! Warranted assertibility, then, is the word for knowledge; 
one must possess warrant for his assertions, proof for his daims. 

But proof is to be understood in terms of consequences, not ground- 
less f>1atTng pontifically declared as axiomatic; norms, ideals, must have 
thdr practical applications, uses which prove their validity. Ideals, 
Tinrm.c, are “needs to be satisfied; consequences to be readied;” they 
provide the necessary instrumentalities “in accomplishing ends and 
effecting consequences,” ^ but those which proved ineffective as pro- 
cedural methods were discarded. 

Logic, for Dewey, is ‘the theory of inquiry,’ and he so subtitles his 
book on this subject; inquiry is basically ‘determination of an inde- 
terminate situation.’ Dewey’s position is what may be termed Condi- 
tional Pragmatism, one which allows the “function of consequences as 
necessary tests of the validity of propositions, provided these conse- 
quences are operationally instituted and are as such to resolve the 
specific problem evolong the operations.” ® Reason, that is, reasonable- 
ness or rationality, is basically a relation of means and consequences; 
in setting up an ©nd-in-view, reason requires that the means employed 
be rdevant, applicable, useful to its attainment. Knowledge is never 
final, but instrumental. 

Instrumental theory, a theory of inquiry, "says that knowing begins 
with specific observations that define the problem and ends with specific 
observations that can te.st a hypothesis for its .solution.” * Knowledge is 
a tool, an intellectual instrumentality, the utensil of dvilization, a highly 
generalized intellectual tool, which the mind uses, and is prepared in 
advance for all sorts of intellectual emergendes, and when the new 
problem occurs, it does not have to wait till it can get a special instru- 
ment ready. True, the mind abstracts, but this is necessary if the mind 
is to apply its knowledge to other experiences, for “every concrete experi- 
ence in its totality is unique; it is itself, non-reduplicable. Taken in its 
full concreteness, it yidds no instruction, it throws no light. What is 
called abstraction means that some phase of it is selected for the 
sake of the aid it gives in grasping something else.” Abstraction is akin 
to generalization, and both are vital to successful inquiry; each com- 
plem^ts the other, or one may be said to be a negative function and 

1 Ibid., 7. 

^ Ibid., 6. 

^ Ibid., tv. 

* Except where noted, quotations in the remainder of this section are from John 
Dewey, ^e Significance of Logical Reconstruction,” chapter six of Reconstruction 
in PhUosophu (New York: Henry Holt and Co., revised edition by The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1949). Reprinted by permission of the Beacon Press, copyright © 1949 by 
Beacon Press. 
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the other a positive function; generalization is the utilization of an 
abstraction. 

Inquiry is an experimental or functional type of logic, and as such, 
functions as a theory of truth, as well as a system of verification. "If 
ideas, meanings, conceptions, notions, theories, systems are instrumental 
to an active reorganization of the given environment, to a removal of 
some specific trouble or perple.\ity, then the test of their validity and 
value lies in aocompli.shing thi.s work. If they succeed in their ofiBce, 
they are reliable, soimd, valid, good, true. If they fail to clear up 
confusion, to eliminate defects, if they increase confusion, uncertainty 
and evil when they are acted upon, then they are false. Confirmation, 
corroboration, verification lie in works, consequences. Handsome is as 
handsome does. By their fniits shall ye know them. That which guides 
us truly is true — demonstrated capacity for such guidance is precisely 
what is meant by tnilh . . . Now an idea or conception is a claim or 
injunction or plan to act in a certain way as the way to arrive at the 
clearing up of a specific situation. When the claim or pretention or 
plan is acted upon it fiuidcs us truly or falsely; it leads us to our end 
or away from it. Its active, dynamic function is the all-important thing 
about it, and in the quality of activity induced by it lies all its truth and 
falsity. The hypothesis tliat works is the true one: and truth is an 
abstract noun applio<l to the collection of cases, actual, foreseen and 
desired, that receive confirmation in their works and consequences." 
Accordingly, truth is not static or passive, it is a dynamic, active, grow- 
ing, utile, consequential, and .satisfying value which is arrived at experi- 
mentally. 

Truth is definable in terms of satisfaction, not mere emotional satis- 
faction, but "a satisfaction of the needs and conditions of the problem 
out of which the idea, the purpose and method of action, arises." In 
this sense, it is both public and objective, as well as tiseful, but truth 
defined as utility docs not signify personal gain merely, rather "truth 
as utility means service in making just that contribution to reorganization 
in experience that the idea or theory claims to be able to make.” A 
road’s utility is not that which will profit the build<»r nv'tely, bu^ its 
value in functioning as a good road, an effective, useful, convenient 
means of transportation and communication, etc., “and so wi'b the stcrvico- 
ableness of an idea or hypothesis as a measure of its tru^u ’ Such is 
the Pragmatic theory of truth, viz., that which is true is that which 
is verified, and that which is verified is that which has been 8ubj<^cted 
to the test of consequences. 

Dewey’s Instrumentalism can be, and is, applied to many phase'! 
of life: education, morality, religion, etc. Education, pragmaboally 
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speaking, must be serviceable, useful, applicable, consequential, and one 
whose objective or end is growth, or “the continuous reconstruction 
of e3q)erience;” morality is not to be interpreted in terms of abstract 
axiomatic principles, but growth, for “growth itself is the only moral 
‘end;’” religion must be consequential and relevant, uniting the ideal 
and actual, and this is precisely Dewey’s definition of God — union 
of actual with ideal.’ ^ 


5. EvAtUATION OF PRAGMATISM 

Pragmatism has contributed considerably to the philosopher’s quest 
by emphasizing an area which was becoming obscure and lost, viz., the 
practical side. Man is primarily an active, living, growing, purposive, 
animated, mobile being who must first live life, and only secondly 
speculate regarding it. Obviously, man’s speculations must be relevant 
to his existence; his purpose for his imderstanding the world is to 
control and regulate it for the sake of better living. To eflFect tliis, the 
Pragmatist has stimulated the interest of philosophers of other schools, 
ftnlisting their time and effort in productive enterprises, beneficial to 
man; in this respect, the Pragmatist is also a Humanist whose efforts 
should be encouraged since they are directed toward far reaching 
beneficent human values. 

The Pragmatist neither denies nor affirms the existence of ultimate 
reality and dispenses the entire matter as a vain and sterile endeavor, 
restricting his energies to that which fructifies in productive conse- 
quences. However, what the Pragmatist hopefully attempts to avoid, 
but because of the natural psychological constitution of man cannot, 
is man’s need to comprehend his rmiverse, his ^vironment, for the sheer 
want of knowing, not merely for the sake of doing. It is as the Personalist 
Borden Parker Bowne apdy remarked: if man could, he would give 
up philosophizing. 

Man is more than an activity being, he is a knowing being; further- 
more, knowing is a form of activity. For example, the knowledge of 
God, ideals, principles, the universe’s substance, metaphysics, etc., has 
a practical aspect, useful value, consequence, etc., but other than its 
ordinary application, and what the Pragmatist does not seem to be 
cognizant of, is the fact that the pure unadulterated knowledge of any- 
thing or that to which we refer as ‘truth’ is of serious consequence, 
moment, and issues in the most satisfying experience of aU, that is to 
say, knowledge for the sake of knowing is of paramount consequence, 
value, merdy because man is a rational being. 

ijohn Dewey, A Common faith (New Haven: Yale Univenify Press, 1934). 
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Pragmatism, in a sense, is a philosophy of despair, a philosophy 
which grew up out of a condition in which the search for ultimate 
reality proved mentally cxliausting, too much with which to cope, 
resulting in an attitude of tlirowing one’s hands up in desperation and 
hopelessness, as a quitter. The Pragmatist, a valorous one, (and everyone 
must be a Pragmatist to some degree for the necessity of being one is 
inescapable, since everyday existence demands it), fulfills a phase of his 
life by accepting the metaphysical quest as a challenge amd as an 
integral part of human existence. 



XXXIV 

DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM; 
Sockd Existence Determines 
Consciousness 


For introductoiy purposes, a fairly complete account of Marxian Dia- 
lectical Mateii^sm was offered in Part Three, “Social and Political 
Philosophy,” and additional information was supplied in Part Four, 
“Philosophy of Religion,” consequently, a brief account emphasizing 
other elements of Dialectical Materialism as developed by Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) should sufiSce for present 
purposes. 

As a joint dfort, the chief works of Marx and Engels are: Manifesto 
of the Communist Party, The German Idealogy, Address of the Central 
Committee to the Communist League, and a volume containing tlie 
Correspondence of Marx and Engels. 

The following works by Marx contain an introduction by Engels: 
Capital: A Critique of Politicd Economy, Wage Labour and Capital, 
The Class Struggles in France 184S-18S0, The Cioil War in France, 
Critique of the Gotha Programme. 

The following are solely by Marx: The Bourgeoisie and the Counter- 
Reoohttion, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, The British 
Rule in India, The Future Results of British Rule in India, Speech at 
the Anniversary of the People’s Paper, Inaugural Address of the Work- 
ing Men’s International Association, General Rules of the International 
Working Men’s Association, On Proudhon, Wages Price and Profit, 
Theses on Feuerbach, Contribution to the Critique of HegeTs Philosophy 
of Right. 

The remainder were written independently by Engels: Karl Marx, 
A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Marx’s Capital, The 
Housing Question, On Authority, On Social Relations in Russia, Dia- 
lectics of Nature, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, The Origin of the 
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Family Private Properly and the State; Marx and the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, On the History of the Communist League, Ludwig Feuerbach 
and the End of the Classical German Philosophy, The Peasant War in 
Germany, The Peasant Question in France arid Germany. 

Dialectical MaterUdism 

The Comnninistic ideas of Marx are grounded in the doctrine of 
Dialectical Materialism or, as it is known and taught today as a replace- 
ment of religion in the Soviet Union, Diamat, a term coined by contract- 
ing 'dialectical' and ‘materialism.’ 

Marx’s intellectual and educational background shed considerable 
insight into the development of liis philosophical ideas: First of all, he 
owes an extensive debt to the German Idealistic philosopher Hegd, 
despite tihe aspersion he directed at ‘tho philosopher’ who merely in- 
terprets, when the task is to change tlie worldl ^ Marx insisted that the 
chief emphasis in philosophy should be action, not merely intellectual 
activity. From Hegel, ho bon-owed the concept of Historical Determinism, 
the doctrine that the course of history runs a proscribed inevitable pat- 
tern (that pattern culminating in Communism), a highly optimistic 
concept which assures final victory to Communism, and serves also as 
an excuse in instances where Communist uprisings have failed, the excuse 
being that the proper moment in history has not yet arrived. 

The Hegelian Dialectic, the belief that a thesis conflicts with its anti- 
thesis to effect a reconciliation termed a synthesis, is the process out of 
which Dialectical Materialism emerged: the thesis being Hegelian Ideal- 
ism, clashing with its antithesis, Ludwig Feuerbach’s Materialism, and 
culminating in a reconciliation, the synthesis. Dialectical Materialism. A 
second reconciliation which Marx attempted to effect on a dialectical 
basis was a synthesis of science and ethics. He sou^t to give ethics, 
particularly social ethics, a scientific foundation, his chief sources of 
influence in this area being the Positivistic philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
the Positivism and Evolutionary Naturalism of Herbert Spencer, and the 
Evolutionary Naturalism of Charles Darwin. Ideas which set the stage 
for the Labor Theory of Vdue were prompted by the economists Adam 
Smith, David Ricardo, and Thomas Robert MaUhus. 

Dialectical Materialism is essentially a metaphysics, its basic tenet 
being the belief that reality is a continuous transformation in an evolu- 
tionary pattern from a physico-chemical phase of the universe to a bio- 
logical, its second major stage, terminating in the present sociological 
eta. This evolutionary devdlopment, however, must not and cannot be 

^Karl Marx, Theses on Feuerbach. 
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explained on the basis of a mechanistic philosophy, but by dynamic, 
dialectical transfonnations. The dialectic is a rational principle, inherent 
in nature, responsible for the course or turn of events which history 
takes. The history of man, particularly social and philosophical history, 
follows the principle of a foregone or predestined plan culminating in 
world socialism, for this is essentially the doctrine of Historical Determin- 
ism. Communism, it is believed, will be the inevitable outcome of the 
history of nations or societies; people may accelerate its rate of progress, 
or they may retard its normal development, but never prevent its inevita- 
ble outcome. Each stage or period of history, owing to its dialectical 
charact^, carries within it the “germs of its own destruction,” 

Historiced MederiaUsm and Economic Determinism 

Marx argued that material conditions of existence determine the ideolo- 
gies of people, such as their religious, political, and moral values, rather 
than their consaous thought and will. “In the social production of their 
life, men enter into definite relations that are indispensable and independ- 
ent of their will, relations of production which correspond to a definite 
stage of development of thdr material productive forces. The sum total 
of these relations of production constitutes the economic structure of 
society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political super- 
structure and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. 
The mode of production of material life conditions the social, political 
and intellectual life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that 
determines their consciousness.” ^ 

At a certain stage in history, matarial conditions of existence conflict, 
bringing about an ‘epoch of social revolution,’ transforming the .super- 
structiure of society owing to changes in its economic foundations. When 
men become conscious of this historical and social conflict, it affects their 
ideologies, thereby causing them to become di.sturbcd. *ln considering 
sudb transformations a distinction should always be made between the 
material transformation of the economic conditions of production, which 
can be determined with the precision of natural science, and the legal, 
political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic — in short, ideological forms 
in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as 
our opinion of an individual is not based on what he thinks of himself, 
so can we not judge of such a period of transformation by its own con- 
sciousness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be plained rather 

^Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Crtiique of Pdliticdl Economy. 
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from the contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production.” ^ Thus we 
find the contention of Marx to bo that history, as well as a person’s ideas, 
and the culture of his society, religious, ctlucal, political, are determined 
by the material conditions of his existence, together with the class strug- 
gles which ensue witliin a given society. 

It is not principlc.s or ideologies which keep two social or class factions 
apart, rather it is the material conditions of their existence, in other words, 
property, capital and landed property, such as a contrast between city 
and country people; a person’s wealth determines his philosophical, 
pohtical, and religious outlook. “Upon the diligent forms of property, 
upon the social conditions of existence, rises an entire superstructure of 
distinct and peculiarly formed sentiments, illusions, modes of thought 
and views of life. The entire class creates and forms them out of its 
material foundations and out of the corresponding social relations." ^ 
Persons may fancy that these arc their own ideas consciously and inde- 
pendently arrived at, but actually they are prompted or motivated by 
their material conditions of existence. 

From the the.sis of Historical Materialism, it is argued that a man’s 
existence determines his thoughts, not his thou^ts his existence; his 
materialistic situation determines his thinking, not his thinking his ma- 
terial condition. Engels in reference to Marx’s philosophy asserts: “Now 
a materialistic treatment of history was propounded, and a method found 
of explaining man’s ‘knowing’ by his ‘being,’ instead of, as heretofore, his 
being’ by his ‘knowing.’ " ® The being which determines his knowing Is 
essentially a struggle between two historically developed classes, the 
proletariat and bourgeoisie, grounded in historico-cconomic events. "All 
past history, with the exception of its primitive .stages, was the history 
of class struggles; that these warring classes of society are always the 
products of the modes of production and of exchanges -- in a word, of 
the economic conditions of their time; that the economic structure of 
society furnishes the real basis, starting from which we can alone work 
out the ultimate explanation of the whole superstructure of juridical and 
political institutions as well as of the religious, philosophical, and other 
ideas of a given historical period.” * Thus we have the doctrine of His- 
torical Materialism explained to us in terms of economic and material 
conditions of life determining our social, political, religious, moral, and 

^Idem. 

2 Karl Maix, The Eighteenth Brumatre of Louis Bomparte. 

‘Friedridt Eagds, SooiaUsm: Utopian and Soientifio. 

*ldem. 
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pMosophical ideas, that is, our mateial circumstances determine our 
philosophies, and when our material circumstances change, our ideolo- 
gies will concomitantly follow suit. ^ 

Inha-ent in the doctrine of Historical Materialism is the doctrine of 
Class Simple, for the two are inseparable, and present in all historical 
eras except ancient times. To Engels, this law of Class Struggle was the 
essence of Commumsm, and he attnbutes its founding to Marx. He writes: 
“Marx who had first discovered the great law of motion of history, the 
law accordmg to which all historical struggles, whether th’ey proceed in 
the politieal, religious, philosophical or some other ideological domain, 
are in fact only the more or less clear expression of struggles of social 
classes, and that the existence and thereby the collisions, too, between 
these classes are in tiun conditioned by the degree of development of 
thdr economic position, by the mode of their production and of their 
exchange determined by it.”- Engels fancied that tliis law of inherent 
Class Struggle, as he understood it to be, was as revolutionary and as 
profound as the law of the Transformation of Energy in physicsl 

Concluding Comments and Evaluation. 

Dialectical Materiahsm, in academic circles, in the philosophical com- 
munity, has conspicuously few adhorents outside of the ‘Iron Curtain' 
countries; its development has been predominantly Russian, and currently, 
the Chinese Red leader, Mao Tse-tung, is tiymg his hand at developing 
Marxian thou^t along Loiinist lines. 

Although Dialectical Materialism originated with Marx, considerable 
credit is owed to Engels who collaborated with him in a number of 
works, and developed with him many of the ideas credited to Marx. 
Dialectical Materialism's foundation was established by Marx and Engels 
through the latter three-quarters of the nineteenth century; later, others 
began to develop ideas along the Marxian lines. Chief exponent among 
these latter was Vladimer ilieh Ulyanov (Nikolai Lenin, 1870-1924), a 
militant Marxian Communist, among whose voluminous writings (com- 
prising twelve volumes) the best known philosophical work is Material- 
ism and Empirio-Criticism. His advocation of world revolution, 
particularly found in his book SUUe and Revolution, provides the impetus 
for Mao Tse-tung to promote all-out war against the non-Communist 
world, particularly in the United States, which Tse-tung regards as the 
stron^old of Capitalism. 

Following Lenin, Joseph Stalin (Iosif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili 
1879-1953), was the most vehement exponent of Dialectical Materialism, 

1 See Marx, Theses on Feuerbach, III. 

- Engds, Preface to Marxes The Eighteenth Brumaire of IsOuis Bonaparte^ 
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Hence establishing the Marx-Engds-Lenin-Stalin hne. Stalin’s chief work 
is On Dialectical and Historical Materialism (1940). 

Metaphysically, and even philosophically speaking, Dialectical Ma- 
terialism is neither profound, systematically well developed, nor even 
a contemporary philosophy. For its metaphysical basis, it draws from 
philosophies which have been outmoded and buried by philosophers 
ages ago. Bochenski CHimments that "on the side of theory they are 
extremely weak. Not to speak of the almost pre-Socratic level to which 
dialectical matenalism frequently restricts itself.” ^ The school’s princi- 
pal value appears to be utilitarian, a pohtical platform of a political 
party, whose thinking is rigorously regimented along strict dogmatic 
lines which allow for no progressive thinking on the part of its adherents, 
and for this reason solely, it can stagnate and die. 

In respect to Marxian Socialist political thou^t, government rule by 
the Dictatorship of the proletariat, the labor unions, the working class, 
who are enjoined to unite and thereby succeed in thdr common goal, 
has hardly any logic for its support. Instead of electing or even selecting 
the finest persons most capable of ruling, the laborers rule by dictator- 
ship ri^ts gained through violaice. What a reprehensible and u^y 
thou^t to entertain, not merely for the Capitalist, but for any serious 
thinker, and particularly the philosopher, whose very right of philoso- 
phizing would be seriously curtailed, if not abrogated outright, because 
the philosophic quest cannot afford to be involved in vested intarests 
which tend to corrupt its intellectual integrity and impede its honest and 
free search for truth. 

If we may judge from the practice of Marxism by Soviet countries, 
philosophy would have a dim outlook resembling the era of the Dark 
Ages, for like the Roman Catholic Church, Russia has its "Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum” (Index of Forbidden Books) in which is listed not only 
books mentioning God, such as the Judeo-Christian Bible and the Koran 
of the Islamic people, but philosophers from Thales to Fichtel This state 
of affairs is worse than dogmatism, it is unequivocal intellectual suicide 
the death of free thou^t. 


II. M. Bochenski, Contemporary European Philosophy (Berkd^ and Los 
Angdes: University o£ California Press, 1957), 71. 
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LOGICAL POSITIVISM: 
VerifiabtLity as Sense Obsewatim 


Logical Positivism, although a relativdy young school, has made sizable 
strides, and has undergone such major changes and departures that its 
members have serai fit to designate themselves by new names, ones 
indicating more closely the nature and objectives of their school. Con- 
sequently, a flood of names has been circulating by which thinkers of 
this genra-al outlook are designated, among which are: Logical Positivism, 
Neopositivism, Logical Empiricism, Scientific Empiricism, Philosophical 
Analysis, Logical Analysis, Metaphysical Analysis, Opcrationalism, Ana- 
lytic Philosophy, Vienna Circle, Brarlin Society for Scientific Philosophy, 
the Warsaw School, the Cambridge School for Analytic Philosophy, the 
Cambridge School of Analysis, etc. 

The school’s inception may be traced to 1924, when the Vienna Circle 
undra: Moritz Sdilick (1882-1936) ^ conducted seminar meetings con.sist- 
ing of Gustav Bergmann, Rudolph Carnap, Herbert Feigl, Philipp Frank, 
Otto Neurath, Kurt Gbdel, H. Hahn, F. Waismann, most of whom 
migrated to America. Prior to the era of the Vienna Circle, the school 
finds its ideas anticipated in Humean philosophy, partiailarly his views 
on causality and induction. 

Antedating the school’s inception in 1924, was the publication in 1921 
by Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951), the Tather of Logical Po.sitivism,’ 
of his now classic Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus,'^ which has been 
treated somewhat as a Bible of Logical Positivism. Another notable 
work is Alfred J. Ayer’s (1910- ) Language, Truth and Logic, which 

fibrst appeared in 1936, has since undergone many reprints, and has 
attained the status of a textbook of Logical Positivism. 

1 Sdilick's untimdy and tragic death was due to a psychotic student who killed 
the illustrious professor. 

3 First German edition in AnruAen der NaturpMosophie, 1921; first English edition 
in 1922. 
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The Cambridge School of Analytic Philosophy received its impetus 
from G. E. Moor^ the Neorealist, who himself never quite abandoned 
Neorealism, yet spawned a sizable number of Neopositivists, and wrot^ 
if not as a Logical Positivist, at least material which was in concord 
with it. Both Wittgenstein and Moore were troubled with the thou^t 
that philosophers were attempting to say the ‘unsayable,’ what could not 
be expressed in words or defined; Moore’s indefmability of good illus- 
trates the point in question. Such considerations as this moved Logical 
Positivism into the area of Analj^c Philosophy, with its emphasis on 
language clarification; and gave birth to Operationalism, with its insist- 
ence upon operational definitions; and later, prompted the Vienna School 
to equate philosophy with methodology, which drifted into a methodology 
of radical Scientism, the belief that scientific method alone issues in 
validity. 

The last score of years or so, philosophy in En^and has been dominated 
by Analytical Philosophy with its ^phasis on linguistic analysis. The 
adherents of this school of philosophy object streaously to the misuse of 
language; and trace most indeterminable philosophical problems to this 
source. They predicate their philosophy on the belief that a properly 
formulated question will permit a dear answer; accordin^y, the task of 
philosophy is fundamentally analysis, and the removal of ambiguities, 
thereby resolving arguments; oft^ the removal of ambiguities reveals 
the argument to be meaningless. Owing to the fact that the prime object- 
ive of philosophy is remedial, Imguistic therapy, the removal of ambig- 
uities of language, this philosophy has been referred to as Therapeutic 
Positivism. 

Gustav Bergmann (1906- ), a member of the Vienna Cirde, dtes 

the salient features of Logical Positivism on which agreement seems to 
be established: "(a) Humean views on causality and induction, (b) the 
tautological nature of logical and mathematical truths; (c) philosophy 
as a logical analysis, i.e., as a clarification of the language which we all 
speak in everyday life; and (d) that such analysis leads to die ‘rejection 
of metaphysics.’ ” ^ 

Neopositivists regard the analysis of language as their prindple tool 
in eliminating error and confusion; practically, it has assumed propor- 
tions of a methodology and criterion of truth. The importance of the 
function of language has stimulated the adherents of this school to at- 
tempt devdopment of an ideal language; its requisites are enumerated 

1 Gustav Bergmann, ‘Logical Positivism’’ in A History of PMosophiodl Systems, 
Vergilius Perm, Ed., (New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950), 472. The 
audior has taken the liberty of onutting a few words (such as verbs) in this quota- 
tion, enablmg it to read smoothly as a series. 
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by Bergmann: It must be “(1) complete, (2) formally constructed, and 
(3) it must allow for the resolution of all philosophical puzzles”^ The 
Analytic Philosopher’s ideal language is not complete in the literal sens^ 
such as are English, German, etc., but is a blueprmt or schema, “complete 
only in the saose that it shows, in principle, the structure and systematic 
arrangement of all areas of our experience,”® by stipulating that an 
adequate number of observable predicates be used to identify undefined 
terms. 

The criterion of truth to which die Logical Positivist adheres is public 
inspection, that is, verification must possess intwsubjectivity, the sense 
experience of a minimum of two observers; the witness of a single ob- 
server is insufficient, for he may confuse reliable reporting of sense with 
subjective illusions, error. 

1. Ludwig Wittgenstein •— Logical Atomism 


All four of the above maitioned points of Logical Positivism are found 
in Wittgenstdn’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1921), according him 
die pivotal point at which Logical Positivism makes its departure from 
traditional Empiricism. For many, Wittgenstein is the undisputed domin- 
ant figure in the Neopositivistic movement, as well as the p rimar y figure 
who inaugurated it. 

One of Wittgenstein’s major efforts is the foimdadon of an ideal lan- 
guage, since he feels that the logic of our language is misunderstood.’ 
The aim of his Tractatus is “to set a limit to thou^t, or rather — not to 
thought, but to the expression of thoughts: for in order to be able to set a 
limit to thou^t, we should have to find both sides of the limit rbinPahlA 
(Le. we should have to be able to think what cannot be thought). It 
will tharrfore only be in language that the limit can be set and what 
lies on the other side of the limit will simply be nonsense.” “ Wittgen- 
stdns chief stress has been upon (he role of language its use, abuse, and 
logical function. Language as symbol, if it is to be factually truo, must 
d^ict a one to one relationship as representative of the facts of sense; 
this one to one correspondence of language is a mirroring of the structure 
of the world 


^ Ibid., 4,15. 
^Idem. 


» Unless offierwise touted quotations in this section on Ludwig Wittgenstein 
w fr<ra ^ ^actatus Lopco-PKUosophioua tr. D. F. Fean and B. F. McGuinness 
ImT) London: Roudedge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 
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The Later Wittgenstein. 

A Viennese, but not a member of the Vienna Circle, yet like others 
who wanted to escape the Nazi regime, Ludwig Josef Wittgenstein emi- 
grated; in 1928 he received his Ph.D,, and in 1930 was made a Fellow 
of Trinity College, England, where, upon the retirement of G. E. Moore, 
he was appointed to his chair of philosophy in 1939. Although the 
Tractatus was the only book published by him m his lifetime, he, nevci- 
theless, changed his views to the extent of repudiating the ideas expressed 
in the Tractatus. Tlie Tractatus is based upon the doctrine of Logical 
Atomism, the belief that statements are reducible by analysis to their 
simplest component, the ultimate of analysis, and the apex of linguistic 
precision, thereby enabling one to construct an ideal language, and reap 
its concomitant, the elimination of confusion. 

Wittgenstein later abandoned the doctrine of Logical Atomism of his 
Tractatus days which flourished during the period of the twenties, and 
turned to a Pragmatic or Utihtarian approach to language, int^reting 
language in terms of its use, and in the thirties a dictum of his became 
popular among the Cambridge School of Analytic Philosophy: “Don’t 
look for the meaning, look for the use.” The doctrine of Logical Atomism 
assumes that simple ultimates exist, and when one arrives at these 
simple entities, he has disclosed the ideal or perfect language. These 
simple absolutes, like the axiomatic intuited truths of the Rationalist 
philosophers, the Cartesian innate ideas, were too Idealistic in .nature 
to be acceptable to Logical Positivists whose caitaion of verification 
was sense observation; accordingly, they ware rejected by Wittgenstein, 
and supplanted by the slogan: “Look for the use.” The treatment of, 
Wittgenstein’s philosophy whidi follows, the philosophy for which he is 
best known, is based on his Tractatus. 

The Earlier Wittgenstein. 

Wittgenstein, one time student of Bertrand Russell, has accepted 
Russell’s Logical Atomism, ^ the theory that the world is composed of 
independent facts. Knowledge is a copy, a representation of these atomic 
facts, for it is impossible to gain knowledge of the world as a whole, 
but only of limited, bounded parts, this is the fundamental Wittgen- 
steinian thesis. Knowledge of these atomic facts is the most predse or 
accurate, for they constitute the simple, the smallest part of which the 
complcK is comprised. A proposition asserting an atomic fact is an atomic 
proposition, and is independent of any other atomic proposition, in the 

Russell attributes the originatioa of Logical Atomism to Wittgenstem. 
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sense that it neither implies, nor is inconsistent with another atomic 
proposition; but logical inference is molecular, it is not simple, nor atomic; 
it is involved in the construction of truth-functions. 

Wittgenstein s Tractatus is unique in that it is composed of aphorisms, 
logically arranged by families, (a) logical structure of propositions, (b) 
inference, (c) epistemology, (d) physics, (e) ethics, (f) philosophy of 
religion, (or what he teims the mysticar). The ingenious characteiistic 
of the book lies in the arrangement of each group by a common main 
number from one to six,^ then each specific thought is subdivided as 
its nature tends to deviate from the main or original natural number one, 
sometimes extending to the fourth level of specialization; importance of 
thought rests with those aphorisms whose relative position is closest to 
the natural number. To illustrate both the unusual Wittgenstcinian sys- 
tem and the points discussed above, the following selected quotations 
are offered: 


1 The world is all that is the case. 

1.1 The woild is the totality of facts, not of things. 

1 11 The woild is detei mined by the facts, and by their being all the 
facts. 

1.12 For the totality of facts determines what is the case, and also 
whatever is not the case. 

1.13 The facts in logical space are the world. 

1.2 The world divides into facts. 

2 What is the case — a fact — is the existence of states of affairs. 

2.063 The sum-total of reality is the world. 

2.1 We picture facts to oui selves. 

2.12 A picture is a model of reality. 

, 2 13 In a picture objects have the elements of the picture corresponding 
to them. 

2.131 In a picture the elements of the picture are the representatives of 
objects. 

2.14 What constitutes a picture is that its elements are related to one 
another in a determinate way. 

2.141 A picture is a fact. 


Philosophy’s objective is not to arrive at theories, but to aagage in 
activity, viz., the logical clarification of thoughts and propositions. An 
unclear thought, or one which is not grounded in sense data, is repudiated 
as meaningless. 4.112 reads: “Philosophy aims at the logical clarification 
of thoughts. Philosophy is not a body of doctrine but an activity. A 
philosophiral work consists essentially of elucidations. Philosophy docs 
not result in ‘philosophical propositions’, but rather in the clarification 
of propositions. Without philosophy thoughts are, as it were^ cloudy and 


lA^y, (here are sev^ but the seventh is an isoUted aphorism which reads: 
What we cannot q)eak about we must consign to sileruM.” 
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indistinct: its task is to make tihem dear and to give them sharp boundar- 
ies.” Philosophy’s task is to settle disputes pertinent to the limits of natural 
science; and its relationship to psychology is identical with the relation- 
ship it possesses with any other natural sdence — “the theory of knowl- 
edge is the philosophy of psychology.” Here, a person must resolve ihe 
problan as to whether his study of sign-language corresponds to die 
study of tihought-processes. Perhaps, the reado- will recognize this as 
the philosophy of logic. 

Although the propositions of logic are tautologies, that is, they say 
nothing factual since they are merely analytical, it is not the case with 
all propositions, for “the totality of true propositions is the whole of 
natural science,” but philosophy is not recognized as a natural sdence. 
“The word, ‘philosophy’ must mean something whose place is above or 
below the natural sdences, not beside them;” as mentioned, its task is 
to clarify. 

As to value propositions or metaphysics, there are none. Although 
propositions are of equal value, value per se does not exist in the world. 
“In the world everything is as it is, and everything happens as it does 
happen: in it no value exists — and if it did, it would have no value . . . 
And so it is impossible for there to be propositions of ethics.” Values, 
not being objects of sense are non-sense; if they did exist, they would 
have to lie b^ond the sphere of ‘Vhat happrais to be the case,” that is, 
outside the world. Ethics, and what is the same, aesthetics, is transcen- 
dental, therefore cannot be put into words. 

Will is not a moral concept, but possesses psychological interest only; 
and as to death, “the world does not alter, but comes to an end. Deafh 
is not an event in life: we do not live to experience death. If we take 
eternity to mean not infinite temporal duration but timelessness, then 
eternal life belongs to those who live in the present” In the same manner 
that our visual field is without limit, our life has no end; there is no 
guarantee that the soul is immortal. Eternal life is as much a ptizzle as 
our present life. 

God does not reveal himself to the world, not in the way facts do, and 
the “facts all contribute only to setting the probl^n, not to its solution. 
It is not how things are in the world diat is mystical, but that it exists.” 
These theological questions must be meaningless because Vkaa the 
answer cannot be put into words, ndther can the question be put into 
words ... If a question can be framed at all, it is also possible to answer 
it;” and on the other hand, “skepticism is not irrefutable, but obviously 
nonsensical, when it tries to raise doubts where no questions can be 
asked. For doubt can exist only where a question masts, a question only 
where an answer exists, and an answer only where something can be 
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said." The sam^ does not hold true for scientific questions, which inci- 
dentally, are the only legitimate ones, and should the time come when 
every scientific question is answered, the questions of the problems of life 
will remain unresolved. Life’s problems are solved by eliminating the 
probl^n itself. 

In conclusion, he writes: “There are, indeed, things that cannot be 
put into words. They make themselves manifest. They are what is mysti- 
cal .. . The correct metliod in philosophy would really be tlie following- 
to say nothing erc^t what can be said, i.e. propositions of natural 
science — i.e. something that has nothing to do with philosophy — and 
th en , whenever someone else wanted to say something metaphysical, to 
dmonstrate to him that he had failed to give meaning to certain signs 
in his propositions. Although it would not be satisfying to the other 
person — he would not have the feeling that we were leaching him 
pliilosophy — this method would be the only strictly correct one ... My 
propositions serve as elucidations in the following way: anyone who 
understands me eventually recognizes them as nonsensical, when he has 
used them — as steps — to climb them. (He must, so to speak, throw 
away the ladder after he has climbed up it). He must transcend these 
propositions, and thai he will see the world aright . . . What we cannot 
speak about we must consign to silence.” 

How very interesting and ironic, that the very philosophy propounded 
here cannot adhere to its own specifications and requirements, that is to 
say, by Wittgenstein’s own admission, its foundation rests on nonsense. 
Accordingly, he reduces his own book to the level of insoluble pseudo- 
problems, concluding that it too must be relegated to the realm of things 
of which we must be silent. Thus the conclusion of the treatise is that 
all propositions are s«iseless, induding those contained in the Tractatus. 

2. Alfbed Juubs Aier — The Oxonian LomcAii PosnmsT 

The Cambridge School of AnaJysis. 

Turning oiu- attention to the British, and the second great center of 
Logical Positivism, the Cambridge School of Analysis (the first being 
on die continent; the Vienna Circle), we find an imposing, irritating yet 
stimulating account of Nec^ositivism offered by Alfred Jules Ayer, a 
professor at Oxford University, in his Language, Truth and Logic. The 
book, originally written in 1936 whei he was a relatively young man 
fOT a philosopher, underwent a second edition, considerably modified 
and toned down in its radical position. 

The British Neopositivists gravitated to an extreme position by accept- 
ing as the only meaningful language physics; consequently, this doctrine 
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was called Physicalism, virtual Materialism. Furthermore, they sought 
the unification of all science, in place of having an isolated and abstracted 
science of biology, one of chemistry, another of physics, etc., they moved 
to imify them into a single science with a unified language. The entire 
matter was predicated on the premise that verification is by the senses, 
that which relates to body and bodies in motion, a doctrine dating back 
at least to Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), the first of the British Material- 
ists. 

Reducing all meaningful statements and verification to physics or 
objects of sense perception, eliminates metaphysical realities as valid, 
and reduces them to tlie level of pseudo-questions or problems; accord- 
ingly, God, soul, immortality, values, moral principles, aesthetic princi- 
ples, etc , cannot be said to exist, but are brushed aside as senseless ques- 
tions. These metaphysical realities are factually vacuous, consequently 
cannot be subjected to proof, therefore are meaningless. Metaphysical 
Realities’ are not rejected as fake, they are neither true nor false, but 
nonsense. 

The Principle of Verification. 

The object of any principle of vaification is to provide a criterion to 
determine whether or not a statement is literally meaningful; only mean- 
ingful statements can be spoken of as true or false, the remainder are 
meaningless. A meaningful statemart is a propaly constituted proposi- 
tion, of which we may predicate its truth or falsity. Propositional sen- 
tences express meaningful statements because they are factual; only 
factual statements are meaningful. We may now formulate our principle 
of vaification: “A statement is held to be litaally meaningful if and 
only if it is eitha analytic or empirically verifiable.”^ But verifiability 
is graded on two levels: weak and strong; “ ‘a proposition is said to be 
verifiable in the strong sense of the term, if and only if its truth could 
be conclusively established in experience,' but that ‘it is vaifiable, in the 
weak sense, if it is possible fa experience to renda it probable,’” that 
is, if the conditions can be prescribed on which the experience may be 
gained. 

Thus we find that a factual content, a sense experience, is necessitated 
to verify statements, to renda them meaningful. "It is only the occurrence 
of some sense-content, and consequently by the truth of some observa- 
tion-statement, that any statement about a material fhing is actually 
verified;" or in the case of weak verifiability, statements refa to sense- 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations In this section are from A. }. Ayer, Language, 
Truth and Logic (London: Victor Gollancz, and New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
2nd ed., 1946). Reprinted through pennission of the puUidiers. 
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contend since not all meaningful statanents are directly verifiable. *1 
propose to say that a stat^ent is directly verifiable if it is either itself 
an observation-statement, or is such that in conjtmction with one or more 
observation-statements it entails at least one observation-statement which 
is not dedudble from these other premises alone; and 1 propose to say 
that a statement is indirectly verifiable if it satisfies the following condi- 
tions: first, that in conjunction with certain other premises it entails one 
or more directly verifiable statements which are not deducible from these 
other pranises alone, and secondly, that these other premises do not 
indude any statement that is not either analytic, or directly verifiable 
or capable of being independently established as indirectly verifiable.” 
Unless a statement can be verified either directly or in the foregoing 
sens^ it cannot qualify as a literally meaningful statement. 

The Elimination of Metaphysics. 

The elimination of metaphysical reahties as nonsense is predicated on 
the aforementioned oiterion of verification, namely, “we say that- a 
sentence is factually significant to any given person, if, and only if, he 
knows how to veify the proposition which it purports to express — that 
is, if he knows what observation would lead him, under certain condi- 
tions, to accept the proposition as bdng tru^ or reject it as being false.” 
Other propositions are either tautological, as in the case of mathematical 
or logical propositions, or they are pseudo-propositions. 

Certain pseudo-propositions, although not literally significant, are, nev- 
ertheless, emotionally significant to the particular individual in question. 
Sudi is the case with metaphysical questions involving God, soul, im- 
mortality, and matters pertaining to other values, such as, moral princi- 
ples, aesthetics, etc. We “maintain that no statement which refers to a 
Veality’ transcending the limits of all possible sense-exp^ienoe can 
possibly have any literal significance; from which it must follow that the 
labours of those who have striven to describe such a reality have all 
been devoted to the production of nonsense.” Some Neopositivists add 
that althou^ it is nonsaise, it is an important type of nonsense, but 
Ayer does not aflSliate himself with this kind of ‘unheroic’ enuf^sion, 
which, to him, is m«-e hedging and evading the question. 

All realities are nons^cal, including sdajtific realities, such as, 
power, energy, laws of science; laws of causation, etc., because they are 
not subject to sense verification, hence are as meaningless as those 
questions pertaining to God. Scientific realities are not observational or 
e^eriential propositions, they are not genuine factual propositions, they 
are transcendental, therefore are not literally meaningful statements. The 
<mly world is the world of appearance; the sense world, b^ond 
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world — to predicate a world of reaUty — is nonsense. “Consequently, 
anyone who condemns the sensible world as a world of mere appearance, 
as opposed to reality, is saying something which, according to our cri- 
terion of significance, is literally nonsensical.” The world of sense experi- 
ence is the rear world, other than this world, or beyond it, none exists. 

Philosophy of Religion, 

Religious values, metaphysical in nature, such as the belief in God, 
soul, immortality, are relegated to the realm of pseudo-propositions, which 
is to say, they are nonsense. It is not that Ayer assumes a dogmatic 
Atheistic stand, declaring that God does not exist, he simply insists that 
questions regarding God are meaningless. “For to say ‘God exists’ is to 
make a metaphysical utterance which cannot be either true or false.” 
The Atheist’s stand is equally meaningless, “for if the asseition that 
thjsre is a god is nonsensical, then the atheist’s assertion that there is no 
god is equally nonsensical, since it is only a significant proposition that 
can be significantly contradicted.” Hence, “all utterances about the nature 
of God are nonsensical.” All this merely means is that religious knowledge 
is impossible; statements pertaining to religion do not constitute valid 
judgments since they are factually vacuous, literally insignificant. 

The Emotive Theory of Values. 

All values, moral, religious, aesthetic, etc., do not exist; accordingly, 
discussion regarding such issues are meaningless. Respecting these mat- 
teis, we have reached the height of Value Skepticism, or even more. Value 
Nihilism, the nonexistence of value. The reason being that value judg- 
ments are not judgments at all, for they lack sense content, hence are 
nonsense. 

Ethical considerations are not even matters of opinion as the Ethical 
Subjectivists attempt to maintain, but are completely devoid of pro- 
positional judgments, factual sense content, that is, they are not subject 
to public sense inspection. When we observe Hitler persecuting the 
Jews by executing them in his gas chambers, despite the meticulous care 
with which we observe, we will never be able to sense good or evil in 
the overt act. If, however, we wish to express our repugnance at Hitler s 
dastardly actions, it is not a moral disapproval which we express, in the 
sense that we express a moral judgment regarding his immorality, but 
an evincing or ejaculation of our feelings, similar to a psychiatrist’s 
patient experiencing a catharsis. 

Many persons on their initial exposure to Ayer's ethical theory, express 
serious doubts as to whether his Emotive Theory of Ethics is being 
accurately reported; some are stunned, dumbfounded, and wonder 
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whetter they are hearing correctly when Ayer s own words are read to 
them. Consequently, it seems advisable that instead of offering a second- 
hand formulation of Ayer’s ethical position, he is permitted to speak 
for himself: 

We begin by admitting that the fundamental ethical concepts are 
unanalysable, inasmuch as there is no criterion by which one can test 
the validity of the judgments m which they occui So fai' we aie in agree- 
ment with the absolutists. But, unhke the absolutists, we are able to 
give an explanation of this fact about ethical concepts. We say that the 
reason why they are unanalysable is that they are mere pseudo-concepts. 
The presence of an ethical symbol in a proposition adds nothing to its 
factual content. Thus if I say to someone, “You acted wrongly m stealing 
that money,” I am not stating anything more than if I had simply said, 
“You stole that money.” In adding that this action is wrong I am not 
making any further statement about it. I am simply evincing my moral 
disapproval of it. It is as if I had said, “You stole that money," in a 
peculiar tone of horror, or written it with the addition of some special 
e.\clamation marks. The tone, or the exclamation marks, adds nothing to 
the literal meaning of the sentence. It meiely serves to show that the 
expression of it is attended by certain feelings m the speaker. 

If now I generalise my previous statement and say, “Stealing money 
is wrong,” I produce a sentence which has no factual meaning — that is, 
expresses no proposition which can be either hue or false. It is as if 
I hud written “Stealing money!!” — where the shape and thickness of the 
exclamahon marks show, by a suitable convention, that a special sort 
of moral disapproval is die feeling which is being expressed. It is clear 
that there is nothing said here which can be true or false. Another man 
may disagree with me about the wrongness of stealing, in the sense 
that he may not have the same feelings about stealing as I have, and 
he may quarrel with me on account of my moral sentiments. But he 
cannot, strictly speaking, contradict me. For in saying that a ceitain 
type of action is light or wrong, I am not making any factual statement, 
not even a statement about my own state of mind. I am merely cxpre.ssing 
certain moral sentiments. And the man who is ostensibly contradicting 
me is merely expressing his moral sentiments. So that there is plainly 
no sense in asking which of us is in the right. For neither of us is asserting 
a genuine proposition. 

But in every case in which one would commonly be said to be making 
an ethical judgment, the function of the relevant ethical word is purely 
“emotive.” It is used to express feeling about certain objects, but not 
to make any assertion about them. . . 

We can now see why it is impossible to find a criterion for determining 
the validity of ethical judgments. It is not because they have an “absolute” 
validity which is mysteriously independent of ordinary sense-experience, 
but because they have no objective vahdity whatsoever,^ 

1 From Language, Truth and Logic by A. J. Ayer. Published by Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York 14, N. Y. and Victor Gollancz, London; reprinted through 
permission of the publishers. Op. 
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Ayer’s contention is that value sentences are not stat^nents, proposi- 
tions, judgments; therefore it makes no sense to ask whether or not they 
are true or false. In so doing, a person is merely raising a nonsense 
question, such as: Ask me a brown question? whicl^ of course, is mean- 
ingless. Into the same category, Ayer places questions pertaining to God, 
values, metaphysical realities, etc. Sentences pertaining to morals are 
simply ‘evincing of feelings,’ not value judgments; they are not evai 
statements about a person’s feelings, but merdy the ejaculation of the 
feeling itsdf, and carry no literal significance than emoting ei^essions, 
such as, ugh, ow, oh, etc. 


3. Evaluation of LoracAi. PostnvisM 

Despite objection from certain quarters that the Analytic philosophers 
have created more confusion than clarification, credit is due the Logical 
Positivists for their diligent efforts in the area of semantics and logical 
syntax of language, comprising their attempt to educe a language which 
expresses our thoughts with a minimum of confusion and error. Thou^ 
they also assume credit for launching mathematical logic, this is hardly 
the cas^ as Bochenski notes: 'Mathematical logic must not be identified 
with neopositivism. Its foimders were Platonists — Freg^ Whitdbead, 
Russell (at the time Principia Mathematica was published), Lukasiewicz, 
Fraenkd, Scholz, and many others. Nowadays mathematical logic has 
adherents in almost all schools.”^ 

Logical Positivists must be credited witii the sincere and noble attempt 
to bring philosophical speculation in accord with sd^c^ freeing it from 
the occult and shoddy thinking which stems from a disregard of accept- 
able standards and rules by which to vadfy facts of experience. Edgar 
Sheffidld Brightman, in his evaluation of Logical Positivists, remarks 
that they “may well teach us to be predse in our conceptions of experi- 
ence and of vanfication.”^ The Neopositivist’s attention, centered on 
methodology, logical and linguistic analysis, the leaning of meaning,’ 
has rendered us great service in eliminating, or at least diminishing, 
vagaries and loose language. Thomas English Hill notes: The kind of 
Logical Positivism under consideration properly insists upon the impor- 
tance of laying dear foimdations in linguistic analysis before proceeding 
to other problems, for, until the meanings involved in a given type of 
experience are dear, further consideration of its problems is likely to be 
unavailing; and the emphasis of the Logical Positivists upon this point 

^ I. M. Bochenski, Contemporary European PMosophy, op, cUn 252. 

3 E. S. Biif^tman, A Philosophy of Religion, op. dt., 5, 
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has been dearer and stronger than that of any other.” ^ The Neopositiv- 
ists have always striven for better methods and more eflFective tech- 
niques in analysis and language, so much so, that a person could almost 
condude that their entire philosophy is redudble to methodology. 

The Neopositivist’s eagerness to bring all philosophy imder the sden- 
tist’s realm of discourse sdentific method, has eliminated many of the 
facts of experience. In the area of metaphysics, because they have not 
found data resembling that which the scientist confronts regularly in his 
laboratory, the Neopositivists have diminated this entire area of human 
edsterce as a nonentity. The tragedy is their assumption that what is 
inadmissable data to the natural sdentist (the physicist), does not con- 
stitute any data whatever. Actually, what the Neopositivists have done 
is to acquire a dogmatic rul^ and have conduded that whatever the 
rule is incapable of measuring is not only immeasurable, but noneristent; 
it is analogous to a narrowminded carpenta: who asserts that whatever 
his yardstick will not measure is neither measurable nor real. 

It appears that the Neopositivist eliminates his opposition illegitimatdy 
by repudiating as invalid whatever propositions prove a threat to his 
system; instead of adjusting his system to accommodate new data, he 
denies their existence, validity, or genuineness, if tihey are discordant with 
his system. Yet, how very successful are the many sciences which do not 
meet the qualifications of the Logical Positivist standard of validity, 
particularly Psychoanalysis, Analytical, and Individual Schools of Psy- 
chology founded by Freud, Jung and Adler respectivdiy. Furthermore 
even in the scaence of physics, the only science countenanced by many 
Neopositivists, great use is found for concepts which are used to desenbe 
phenomena of a nonphysical nature or at least a nonsensuous nature, 
such as those of nuclear physics. Apropos to diis point, Russell .sa\s: 
"From all this it seems to follow that events, not particles, must be die 
‘stufr of ph)^cs. What has beai thou^t of as a particle will have to 
be thou^t of as a series of events . . . Thus ‘matte/ is not part of the 
ultimate material of the world, but merely a convenient way of coUeettng 
events into bundles.”^ Russell’s point is a severe blow to Materialistic 
Neopositivists, if not all Positivists, but the point still remains that events 
are not publicly observable by sense inspection such as 'matter’ is, but 
must be inteUectuaHy calculated by a mind. 

These facts call for broadening the Logical Positivist’s yardstick, public 
sense inspection, to a levd where it is reasonably realistic, one which 

1 T. E. Hill, Contemiporofy Ethical Theories (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950), 25. 

2 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York: Simon and 
Sdruster, Inc., 1945), 832. 
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abandons the ostrich’s technique of burying its head whenevar confronted 
\nth conflicting facts, or the technique of the schizophrenic, who when 
dissatisfied with the real world, creates one to his own liking. Farhaps 
the best way to describe the error or inadequacy of the Neopositivist is 
to designate his criterion as committing the fallacy of restriction, a nega- 
tivistic approach to a world which refuses to cooperate or bend to the 
desired specifications of a person’s standard of verification. Whatever 
gave the Logical Positivist the right to assume that sense exparience is 
the only criterion of truth, or that it is evai adequate? Certainly it is not 
the critaion of the scientist, for ultimately he uses cohaence as his tat 
of truth. Whateva the scientist gains by way of knowledge in his experi- 
ments must eventually be formulated into a systematic logical whole, 
consistent and reasonable, radia than what public sense inspection 
approva; if the sdaitist depended upon pubhc sense inspection, he 
would neva 'get off the ground’ into space. 

Pahaps the greatest anbarrassment confronting Logical Positivists is 
the fact that thar entire philosophy rats upon an irreconcilable and 
irremovable sdf-contradiction, viz., the fact that their entire system rats 
upon a principle, a non-sense principle, one which is not subject to public 
sense inspection, the principle being their criterion of verification: ‘Only 
that which is subject to public sense inspection is valid.’ This very 
principle of verification cannot be observed by sens^ is nonexperiential, 
yet it is the basis, the entire foxmdation upon which the Neopositivist^s 
philosophy is posited. Instad of repudiating the principle as nonsense, 
the Logical Positivist she^ishly replia that he is justified in acc^ting its 
validity because he gains acellent raults from the principle. However, 
if this bit of maneuvering is valid for the Positivist, why are not other 
philosophies entitled to take the same liberty, and utilize princdpla? 
Wittgenstein, speaking for the Neopositivist rapecting this delicate and 
embarrasing predicament, writa: ‘He must, so to speak, throw away 
the ladder after he ha climbed up on it.” If we were to throw away 
every principle, or reject every principle as invalid, we would have to con- 
clude total silence and spak not a word, a Wittgenstein obsaved and 
offered a the very lat words of his Tractatus: "What we cannot speak 
about we must consign to silence.” Hence the outcome of any logically 
consistait Neopositivist is: total sHence. 

Despite Ayer’s objections to the contrary, Francis Herbat Bradley 
is correct in his asertion that "the man who is rady to prove that meta- 
physics is impossible is a brother metaphysician with a rival theory of 
his own.” As the preceding paragraph indiata, metaphysics is an 
inaapable situation; in order to strike critically at another philosc^y. 
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a. person must argue from some standpoint, and that constitutes his 
metaphysics. 

Perhaps the most debilitating aspect of Ayer’s philosophy is his Emo- 
tive Theory of Ethics. The extremes to which he has gone in this respect 
merely for the sake of consistency border on madness. Denying the 
existence of value judgments subjects his philosophy to the reductio ad 
absurdutn argument since it would justify the cruel and vicious actions 
of Hitler and the Nazis, the actions of Nero, and other sadistic persons. 
The Neorealist; Bertrand Russell, who has marked leanings toward Neo- 
positivism, notes this discrepancy in the restrictive methods of Neoposi- 
tivism. Respecting tiiem, he writes: “There remains, however, a vast 
field, traditionally included in philosophy, where scientific methods are 
inadequate. This field includes ultimate questions of values; science alone, 
for example, cannot prove that it is bad to enjoy the infliction of cruelty. 
Whatever can be known, can be known by means of science; but things 
which are legitimatdiy matters of feeling lie outside its province.” ^ Is 
this an admission diat scientific method is good as far as it goes, but 
that what is needed, is a method for calculating values? Whether or not 
it is, one thing is certain, cruelty as demonstrated by the actions of Hitla: 
and the Nazis cannot be dismissed as meaningless and inconsequential; 
it is incumbent upon the Neopositivists to produce a method which will 
analyze these facts as value judgments, not dismiss them surreptitiously 
as invalid data. 

What must hurt the Logical Positivist who repudiates value judgments 
the most is the fact that when he disclaims judgments of value, he is in 
^ect discrediting the value of his own position and writings; for example, 
when Ayer writes a book stating value judgments do not exist, it is in 
effect saying that his own laborious efforts and book do not possess value, 
that what he has to say in his book is neither true nor false, and that 
being tire case: Why did he bother to write at all, since it is txdueless 
in his estimation? 


^ Op, cif., 834. 
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NEO-THOMISM: 

The Primacy of Act (Eastence) Over Potency {Essence) 


Neo-Thomists, also referred to as Neo-Scholastics, Scholastics, Thomists, 
and in metaphysics. Moderate Realists, Classical Realists, or simply 
Realists (not to be confused with Neorealists), are composed pre- 
dominantly of adherents of Roman Catirolidsm. Among the few notable 
exceptions are: Mortimer J. Adler in the United States, and the Bntisher, 
E. L. Mascall. Contemporary Roman Catholic philosophy may be di- 
vided along strict classifications, such as: 

I Roman Catholic Philosophy.^ 

A. Augustinianism (Intuitiomsm, Actualim): 

1. Johannes Hessen 

2. Peter Wust 

3. Maurice Blondel 

B. Neo-Schohsticim: 

1. Scotism (Franciscans) 

2. Suarezianism: 

(a) P. Descoqs 

(b) L. Fuetscher 

3. Thomism: 

(a) Synthetic Group Combining Thomism with Neo-Scholasticism: 

(1) Joseph Mar^al 

(2) J. Geyser 

(b) Molinism 

(c) Thomism (Proper): 

(1) D^ir4 Merder 

(2) Ambrose Gardeil 

(3) Joseph Mausbach 

(4) Joseph Gredt 

(5) Antonin D. Sertillanges 

(6) Gallus M. Manser 

(7) Martin Grabmann 

(8) Reginald Gairigou-Lagrange 

(9) Jacques Maritain 

(10) Etienne Gilson 

^ Adapted bom I. M. Bochensld, Europ&ishe Fh&osophis de Gegemoart ( 1947), 239. 
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Pope Leo XIII in 1879 issued fie encyclical Aeterni Pattis, declaring 
Thomism as the oflScial philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church; 
accordingly, members of the Thomistic school of philosophy comprise 
those who endorse the fundamental principles of the philosophy of 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). Neo-Thomism, although a designa- 
tion assumed by any philosopher adhering to St. Thomas’ philosophy, is 
predominantly composed of contemporary Roman Catholic philosophers 
who have assumed the task of defending and rendering tenable Thomist- 
ic philosophy, particularly as it confronts contemporary issues, and 
those problems created by modem thinkers, such as, Descartes, Kant, 
Heidegger, and others. 

The two men, Etienne Gilson and Jacques Maritain, which wo have 
selected for consideration as representatives of Neo-Thomism make no 
apology for Thomistic philosophy, and share the opinion that it merely 
requires restoration and application. Maritain does not even claim to 
be a Neo-Thomist (New Thomist), but elects to designate himself a 
Paleo-Thomist (Old-Thomist), or simply Thomist. Both of these men 
have emphasized the Existential nature of Thomistic philosophy, re- 
claiming Existentialism for St. Thomas. 

1. The Twenty-Four Funuamental Theses of Thomistic Philosophy ^ 

1. "^Potency and Act so divide being that whatsoever exists either is Pure 
Act, or is necessarily composed of Potency and Act, as to its primordial 
and intrinsic principles,^ 

Every actual subsisting being — inanimate bodies and animals, men 
and angels, creatures and Creator — must be cither Pure Act— a per- 
fection which is neither the complement of Potency, nor the Potency 
which lacks further complement — or Potency mixed with Act — something 
capable of perfection and some perfection fulfilling this capacity. This 
statement is true both in the existential and in the essential order. In 
each of these orders the composition of Act and Potency is that of two 
real, really distinct principles, as Being itself; intrinsic to the existing 
being or to its essence; into which, finally, all other principles can be re- 
solved, while they cannot be resolved into any other. 

2. "Act, because it is perfection, is not limited except by Potency, which 
is capacity for perfection. Therefore, in the order in which the Act is 

1 These theses, translated by P. Lumbreras, were publish^ by the Congregation 
of Studies on July 27, 1914. See The HomUeUc and Pastoral Bevieto, Vol. 23, 
October, 1922-September, 1923, pages 588 £F. and 1040 ff, "Twenty-four Funda- 
mental Theses of OfScial Catholic Philosophy." Some Thomists regard these theses 
not as obligatory for Roman Cathohc philosophers, but rather as a "safe directive 
norm.” See: Bishop Fidel Martmez, "The Place of St. Thomas in Catholic Philosophy,” 
Cross Currents, 1958, 55. The Theses are in itahcs, the remainder constitutes a 
oommentaxy by P. Lumbreras, Reprinted by pennission. 
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pure, it is unlimited and unique; but in that in which it is finite and manir 
fold, it comes into a true composition with Potency!* 

Since Act means peifection, perfection belongs to Act by reason of 
itself; imperfection, then by reason of something else. Limits, therefore, 
belong to Act but on account of Potency. Consequently, if an Act is pure, 
it is perfection without limits, and gives no ground for distinction and 
multiphcity. On the contrary, any feiite or manifold Act is mixed with 
Potency: for it is only as subjected in Potency that it is limited and 
multiplied accoiding to the capacity of the subject. 

3. **Wherefore, in the exclusive domain of existence itself God alone 
subsists. He alone is the most simple. Everything else, which participates 
in existence, has a nature whereby existence is restricted, and is composed 
of essence and existence as of two really distinct principles,** 

If there is any being, the actuality of whose existence — for existent 
means actual — is not received into the potentiality of essence, such a 
bemg subsists of itself, because it is perfection without limits; it is unique, 
because it excludes composition of any kmd; it is the most simple Being: 
God, All other things, the actuality of whose existence is received into 
the potentiahty of the essence, participate in existence according to the 
capacity of the essence, which hmits in this way the actuality of existence. 
Essence and existence hold in them the place of Potency and Act in the 
existential order, and are two real and really distinct principles which 
intrinsically constitute the compound, the existing being, in the order of 
existence. 

4. **Being, which derives its name from existence, is not predicated uni- 
vocally of God and creatures, nor yet merely equivocally, hut analogically, 
by the analogy both of attribution and of proportionality.** 

If the actuality of existence is in God a Pure Act and is in creatures 
an Act mixed with Potency, Being cannot be predicated of God and 
creatures in an identical way: God is self-existing, creatures have their 
existence from God. Still, because the eflFect in some manner reproduces 
its cause. Being does not belong to God and creatures in a totally di£Ferent 
sense. Being, as predicated of God and creatures is an analogous term. 

Its analogy is first that of attribution, since Being appertains to creatures 
as far as they have it from God, to whom it appertains by essence; and 
is secondly that of proportionality, since the actuality of existence is 
mtrinsic to God and creatures as existing beings. 

5. **There is, moreover, in every creature a real composition of subsisting 
subject with forms secondarily added that is, accidents; but such a 
composition could not be understood unless the existence were received 
into a distinct essence!* 

The compound of* essence and existence is itself the subject or Potency 
of a further complement or Act: this Act or complement is but an acci- 
dental perfection. The new composition is a real one, as the addition 
itself is real. It can be observed in every creature. Bodies have quantity, 
spirits have faculties and operations upon which, furthermore, quality 
follows; every creature has some relation to the Creator. But this real 
composition of accidents and subsisting compound lacks a philosophical 
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basis if we put aside the composition of essence and existence. The sub- 
sisting being cannot be the subject of accidental Act except in so far 
as it is Potency; but existence is not Potency. The actuality, then, of 
existence and that of accident come together in the same substantial 
essence only because this essence is a Potency really distinct from both 
Acts. 

6. "^Besides the absolute accidents there is also a relative accident, or 
^toward something,^ For although Howard something does not mean, by 
its own nature, anything inhering in something, -frequently, however, it 
has a cause in things, and, therefore, a real entity distinct from the subject"* 

In addition to the absolute accidents - which modify the subject 
in itself — there is a relative accident — which affects the subject with 
respect to something else. The proper nature of predicamental relation 
consists in the very habitude to something else; relation, as relation, 
does not indicate inherence in something, but reference toward something. 
We may think of merely logical relation. This is not always the case. 
For often we have a real subject, and a real and distinct term, and a 
real foundation, no one of which, however, is that very habitude which 
relation means. 

7. “The spiritual creature is as to its essence altogether simple. Yet 
there remains a twofold composition in it: that, namely, of essence with 
existence and that of substance with accidents*^ 

The essence of angels is only Act, for the actuality of the form is not 
received into die potentiality of matter. Angels, indeed, are but intellectual 
substances, since to understand is a wholly immaterial operation. The 
last statement of the thesis has already been justified. 

* 8. “The corporeal creature, on the contrary, is in its very essence composed 
of Potency and Act, Such a Potency and Act of the essential order are 
designated by the names of matter and form!^ 

Besides the composition in the existential and accidental order, bodies 
are composed also in the order of essence. Besides, indeed, are extended 
and active, divisible and yet one, multiplied in individuals while keeping 
specific unity, subject to substantial changes, which by different and 
often contrary successive properties are made known. Consequently, there 
must be in bodies an intrinsic principle as the basis of extension, divi- 
sion, numerical multiplicity, the permanent subject of the substantial 
change; and another intrinsic principle as the foimdation of the activity, 
unity, specific likeness, the successive phases of the change. The first 
prindple, passive, undetermined, incomplete, potential, the root of ex- 
tension, the support of the substantial change, is material and substantial. 
The second, active, deterinining, completing, term of the substantial 
change, is substantial and formal. Matter and form, then, constitute the 
essence of bodily substance: neither one is an essence, a substance, a 
body: each is but a part of the compound, which is a single essence, a 
sin^e substance, a single body. 

9. "^Neither of those parts has existence, properly speaking; nor is 
produced or destroyed; nor is placed in a Category except by way of 
reduction, as a substantial principle."* 
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Since existence is the Act of essence, neither matter nor form can 
be granted an existence of its own; the existence belongs to the com- 
pound. And because production brings things into existence, and destruc- 
tion deprives them of it, the term of production or destruction is likewise 
the compound. Finally, since matter and form are substantial principles, 
they cannot be collocated among accidents. But neither can they be 
placed directly in the category of substance, for it is the complete sub- 
stance which IS classed there. They fall, then, into the category of sub- 
stance by reduction, as principles of substance, as substantial Potency 
and substantial Act. 

10. **Although extension into integral parts foUotos corporeal nature, it 
is not, however, the same for a body to be a substance and to be ex- 
tended. For substance of itself is indivisible; not certainly after the manner 
of a point, but after the manner of that which is outside the order of 
dimension. On the other hand. Quantity, which makes substance to be 
extended, really differs from substance, and is a veritable accident."" 

To have integral parts — homogeneous, distinct and outside of each 
other, united together at the extremities — is a proper sequence of matter, 
one of the essential principles of body. Still, body as a substance implies 
only essential parts, matter and form — heterogeneous, within each other, 
united together by compenetration. Substance, of itself, is indifferent 
to any quantity, and may even exist, miiaculously, without any quantity. It 
is, then, of itself indivisible: not simply as a point — unextended by 
privation, — but as something devoid of dimension — unextended by 
negation. Substance is indebted to quantity for its integral parts; but as 
there is a real distinction between subject-of-existence and extended-into- 
parts, between the persevenng support of successive quantities and these 
quantities in succession, substance is not really identical with quantity. 
Faith teaches us that in the Holy Eucharist the substance of bread dis- 
appears, but not its quantity. Quantity, therefore, is a genuine accident. 

11. "^Matter as subjected to quantity is the principle of irdividuation or 
numerical distinction — impossible among pure spirits — whereby indi- 
viduals of the same species are distinct from each other.” 

The principle of individuation cannot be the essence, for Peter is not 
humanity; nor some extrinsic mode added to the composite substance, 
for this mode, if accidental, cannot constitute an individual which is a 
substance and substantially differs from other individuals, and, if sub- 
stantial, cannot be received but into some already constituted individual 
substance; nor the existence, for existence actualizes, does not modify 
reality and is received, moreover, into a substance which is an individual 
substance. Though that principle must be intrinsic to the substance, it 
is not the form because form is a principle of specific and common unity 
rather than of numerical multiplicity and incommunicability. This prin- 
ciple is matter. Yet not matter of itself, since of itself it is undetermined 
and capable of being in this and that individual, while the principle of 
individuation is a determining principle, and renders the subject in- 
communicable. Matter, as subjected to quantity, is such a principle. 
For, as related to quantity, it is conceived as divisible into homogeneous 
parts, and, as relat^ to tl^ quantity, it is conceived as incapable of some 
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other quantity, and, then, as incommunicable to anything else related 
to diflFerent quantity. It is because pure spirits are not composed of matter 
and form, but are simple forms. Act only which exhausts by itself all 
the perfection of the essential order, that they cannot be multiplied in 
the same species: the individuals, indeed, would differ on account of 
their form, and a difference on the part of the form makes a difference 
in the spedes. 

12. “ft is also quantity that makes a body to be drcumscriptively in one 
place and to be incapable, by any means, of such a presence in any other 
placer 

Since quantity makes a body to be extended, and, thus, to have its 
parts outside of each other, it makes the whole body to occupy some place 
so that each part of the body occupies a different portion of the place. 
We have, therefore, some commensuration of the dimensions of the body 
with the dimensions of the place, and this we call a circumspective 
presence But just on account of this commensuration quantity makes a 
body to be incapable of circumscriptive presence in more than one place; 
for the dimensions of the body are equal, not greater than the dimensions 
of the first place, and, since those dimensions are exhausted by this place, 
it is not possible for the same body to occupy simultaneously a second 
place. This impossibility is, therefore, a metaphysical one; not even by 
a miracle can we conceive of any such bilocation. 

13. ^‘Bodies are divided into two classes: some are living, others with- 
out life* In living bodies, in order to have intrinsically a moving part and 
moved part in the same subject, the substantial form, called the soul, 
requires an organic disposition, or heterogeneous parts,^ 

Not all bodies are endowed with life: but some are. As living bodies, 
they have within themselves the prindple and the term of their move- 
ment. This is to be understood, not as if the whole body, or one and the 
same part of the body, were both the mover and the moved, but that 
by nature one part is ordained to give and another part to receive the 
motion. The different parts, then, must be arranged into some hierarchy, 
and must be coordinated, not only as regards the whole, but even with 
reject to each other: all the parts, accordingly, cannot be homogeneous. 
The soul, substantially informing the organism, informs all the parts, 
and each of them according to the function each has in the whole. 

14. “SowZs of the vegetative and sensitive order, properly speaking, do 
not subsist and are not produced, but merely exist and are produced as 
a principle whereby the living thing exists and lives* Since they depend 
entirely on matter, at the dissolution of the compound, they are indirectly 
destroyed!* 

The substantid form does not subsist in the organic bodies of plants 
^d National antoals, because it has no operation independent of matter; 
it is but a principle of substance. A principle, however, that, in giving 
matter the complement wanted by matter for making up the compound — 
i^ch properly exists and lives — is called the principle of existence and 
life. Its relation to produebon and destruction has been previously ex- 
plained. 
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15. “On the contrary^ the human soul subsists by itself, and is created 
by God when it can be infused into a sufficiently disposed subject, and 
is incorruptible and immortal by nature’* 

The human soul, independent of material conditions for some of its 
operations, is by itself a simple and complete substance. It is, then, pro- 
duced from nothing, or created, and created by God, as we shall see. 
Naturally ordained to inform the human body, it is created when infused 
into the body. But, since the reception of any form presupposes a con- 
venient disposition in the receiving matter, the infusion of the human 
soul implies a suflScient disposition of the human body. Such a disposi- 
tion is not likely to be found in a body recently formed: vegetative and 
sensible souls would precede the human soul, as the servants precede the 
master for preparing a lodging worthy of him. Being simple, the human 
soul cannot be directly destroyed. Being subsisting, it can neither be 
destroyed indirectly upon the destruction of the compound. 

16. **This same rational soul is so united to the body as to be its single 
substantial form. By it man is man, and animal, and living, and body, 
and substance, and being Soul, therefore, gives man every essential degree 
of perfection. It communicates to the body, furthermore, the act of exist- 
ence whereby itself exists.** 

Every one is aware of the intrinsic and mutual influence which exists 
in man between body and soul. Their union is not accidental. Body and 
soul come together as two constituent principles of a single nature, that 
of man. The human soul, the substantial form of body, gives matter, 
die substantial potency of soul, the first substantial act. By itself, then, 
it informs and determines the undetermined matter to a particular species. 

It gives to the compound all the perfection which is implied in this 
species. And it is subsisting, it communicates its existence directly to 
the compound, indirectly to the body. 

17. **FaculUe$ of a twofold order, organic and inorganic, naturally spring 
from the human soul. The subject of the organic, to which sense belongs, 
is the compound. The subject of the inorganic is the soul alone. The 
intellect, then, is a faculty intrinsically independent of any organ** 

The immediate principles of operation are distinct &om the soul: 
they are accidents, as the operations themselves. But their root is the 
soul, for they are vital faculties, and the soul is the principle of life. 
They are divided into two classes, according to the mode in which they 
spring from the human soul; subsisting by itself, and the form of body. 

In the latter case we have those faculties whose act is performed by means 
of bodily organs. Not only the vegetative faculties, but the sensitive 
likewise, are among them; for their object is extended. As organic faculties, 
they have for their subject the animated organism, which is neither the 
soul alone, not the body alone, but the compound. There are some other 
faculties whose operations are far above matter, and, accordingly, termed 
inorganic and are subjected in the soul alone. Intellect is such a faculty. 
Though extrinsically dependent on the imagination and indirectly on the 
organism, it is intrinsically independent of them. 

18. ^^Intellectuality necessarily follows immateriality, and in such a manner 
that the degree of intellectuality is in proportion to the remoteness from 
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itwtter. The dd^cjuctc object of inteUecHon is being as such; but the 
proper object of the human intellect, in the present state of^^ union, is 
restricted to the essences abstracted from material conditions. 

Intellectuality means ability to reproduce in oneself the forms of the 
objects known, without any injury to the proper form. Matter determines 
forms to be but in this individual: no form can be known except as 
abstracted from matter, no subject can be intelligent except as independent 
of matter. A greater intellectuality corresponds to a greater immateriality, 
and, since matter stands for potency, to a greater act. In the summit of 
intellectuality the Pure Act is fixed; next, the Act mixed with Potency 
in the order of existence; then, the Act mixed with Potency in the very 
order of essence- A form cannot be reproduced except in so far as it 
is. Being is knowable in itself, and everything is knowable in so far 
as it is being. Still, the mode of operation is according to the mode of 
being, and since the being of our soul, in the present condition, com- 
municates with the body, Sie connatural object of our knowledge is now 
the forms taken from the matter. 

19. **We, therefore, receive our knowledge from sensible things But 
since no sensible thing is actually intelligible, besides the intellect which 
is properly intelligent we must admit tn the soul an active power which 
abstracts the intelligible forms from the phantasms.” 

Our knowledge proceeds, at present, from sensible things. This gives 
a reason for the union of soul and body. Upon the injury of some organs 
our mental operation becomes impossible; nor is it by chance that this 
is associated with sensible images. A sensible image, however, is not 
intelligible; for intelligible means immaterial The intellect which properly 
understand is a passive faculty: it receives the intelligible forms, and 
does not make the forms to be intelligible. The abstractive faculty, not- 
withstanding, belongs to the soul alone, for it brings its object to the 
realm of the immaterial. It is, moreover, an intellectual faculty, for its 
function is to make something intelligible. It is called the active intellect. 

20. ^"Through these species we directly know the universal; the singular 
we know by the senses, and also by the intellect through a conversion 
to the phantasms; we rise by analogy to the knowledge of the spiritual” 

Since matter jndividuahzes the forms, the forms become universal 
when abstracted from matter: it is the universal, then, we know directly. 
The singular implies material conditions and is known .directly by the 
senses, dependent on matter themselves, and indirectly by the intellect, 
which, in taking the universal from the individuals, perceives the indi- 
viduab which offer the universal. Starting from the material abstracted 
essences we arrive at the nature of pure spirits. We affirm of those spirits 
some positive perfections noticed in the inferior beings, and these we 
affirin of them in a higher degree, while we deny of them some, or all, 
the imperfections to which those perfections were associated in the mate- 
rial objects. 

21. ^The will foUows, does not precede, the intellect; it necessarily de^ 
sires that which is offered to it as a good which entirely satisfies the 
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appetite; it freely chooses among several good things that are proposed 
as desirable by the wavering hidgment Election, ihen, follows the last 
practical judgment, still, it is the will which determines it to be the last.** 
Will is not prior but posterior to the intellect, in dignity, in origin, in 
acting. The posteriority in acting is chiefly intended here. Every act 
of the will is preceded by an act of the intellect; for the act of the will 
is a rational inclination, and while inclination follows a form, rational 
inclination follows the intellectually apprehended form. The intellect, 
in presenting to the \vill some apprehended good, moves it as to the 
specification of its act. If the presented good is the absolute or universal 
good, the will desires it of necessity. If it is good mixed with evil, relative 
or particular good, it is partially attractive and partially repulsive. The 
will may desire it, or may not. Once the intellect has settled on the 
practical excellency of some particular good, the will must accept such 
an object Yet, it is the will which freely sustained the intellect in its 
unilateral consideration; and it is the wiU which freely wants the process 
not to be submitted to a further revision. 

22. **That God exists we do not know by immediate intuition, nor do 
we demonstrate it a priori, but certainly a posteriori, that is, by things 
which are made, arguing from efect to cause. Namely, from things, which 
are in movement and cannot be the adequate principle of their motion, to 
the first mover immovable; from the procession of worldly things from 
causes, which are subordinated to each other, to the first uncaused 
cause, from corruptible things, which are indifferent alike to being and 
nonbeing, to the absolutely necessary being, from things, which, accord- 
ing to their limited perfection of existence, life, intelligence, are more or 
less perfect in their being, their life, their intelligence, to Him who is 
intelligent, living, and being in the highest degree; finally, from the order, 
which exists in the universe, to the existence of a separate intelligence 
which ordained, disposed, and directs things to their end.** 

Since the proper object of our intellect is the essences of material things, 
it is clear we have no immediate intuition of God's spiritual essence, 
and, consequently, neither of His existence. Since the notion we have 
of His essence is an abstract notion, the existence implied in that notion 
belongs to the essential order and in no way to the actual. Still, we can 
demonstrate His existence with a rigorous demonstration which goes 
from the effects to their ultimate cause. St. Thomas furnishes five proofs, 
already classical. Things are in movement; whatsoever is moved is 
moved by something else; above the moved-movers is some immovable- 
mover. Things are efficient causes of others; they are not the efiScient 
cause of themselves; outside the caused-causes is some uncaused-cause. 
Some beings did not always exist, some will not always exist: their 
existence is not essential to them; above beings which do not exist of 
necessity, is a necessary being. Things are more or less perfect than 
others; the less perfect has not in itself the reason of the perfection; 
above things which are limited in their perfection is some being supremely 
perfect. Things which lack intelligence act for some end; an intelligent 
being only could adapt and direct them to this end; there is an universal 
governing intelligence. 
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23. ‘T/ie DMne Essence is well proposed to us as constituted in its 
metaphysical concept by its identity with the exercised actuality of its 
existence^ or^ in other terms, as the very subsisting being; and by^ the 
same token it exhibits to us the reason of its infinity in perfection, 

Nothmg in the Divine Essence itself can have the character of a con- 
stituent, for the Divine Essence is most simple It is only according to 
our mode of understanding that we may ask which among the different 
perfections attributed to God is conceived as first, so as to distinguish 
God from creatures and to give ground to all the other divine perfec- 
tions. That first perfection is the real identity of essence and existence: 
the subsisting being. By that God is distinct from creatures. In that is 
based any other perfection belonging to Him; for existence means act, 
and existence wWch is not received into essence means act without 
potency, perfection without limits. 

24. “By the very purity of His being God is, therefore, distinguished 
from all finite betngs. Hence, in the first place, it is inferred that the 
world could not have proceeded from God except through creation, 
secondly, that the creative power, which directly affects beings as being, 
cannot be communicated, even miraculously, to any finite nature; and, 
finally, that no created agent exercises any influence on the being of any 
effect except through a motion received from the first cause** 

God’s essence is God’s existence; God is distinct firom creatures whose 
essence is potency for existence. The world procSeeds from God as the 
contmgent from the necessary being. It proceeds by means of creation, 
for no emanation is possible in the pure act. Since creation implies the 
production of being from non-being, it is contradictory to suppose a 
creature exercising any causality in creation; it could not exercise that 
causahty which belongs to the principal cause, for being is an universal 
effect, above the proportion consequently of any particular cause; not 
that causality which belongs to the instrumental cause, for there is nothing 
presupposed to creation upon which the instrument could exercise its 
efficiency. Finally, since every agent, by its act, moves toward the effect, 
this movement cannot be conceived independently of the first mover. 
The agent depends on God for its existence, for its powers, for the con- 
servation of that existence and of these powers. It depends also on God 
for the very exercise of these powers. Because in exercising these powers 
the agent passes from Potency to Act, its faculties do not move except 
in so far as they are moved; there must be a motion coming from the 
immovable mover. This motion is received into the agent previously 
to the agent’s motion; it is properly called pre-motion. And since it moves 
the agent to tlie exercise of its powers, it is properly called physical 
pre-motion. 

Tlie above document was prefaced as follows: *After the Holy Father 
Pope Pius X, by the Motu Proprio TDoctoris Angelici’ published on June 
29, 1914, wisely prescribed that in all the schools of philosophy the 
principles and major propositions of Thomas Aquinas should be sacredly 
held, not a few masters, appertaining to different institutions, proposed 
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to this Sacred Congregation of Studies for eraminatian some theses 
which they were accustomed to teach and defend as conformable to the 
Holy Doctor’s principles, especially in metaphysics ” Note the arrange- 
ment of the above twenty-four theses: the first seven pertain to meta- 
physics, the next five to cosmology, the following nine to psychology, 
and the remaining three to philosophy of religion. 

2. Etienne Gilson — Systematic Thomism 

Etienne Gilson asserts that the only ‘gateway’ open to a proper im- 
derstanding of Thomism is to coimect a certain metaphysical notion of 
Being with that of the Christian concept of God. Both of th^e concepts 
will be discussed subsequent to that which claims priority, not on the 
basis of importance, but for an appreciative underst an din g of God and 
Being, namely, methodology, or two royal roads to truth. 

Scholastic Method. 

Gilson defines Christian philosophy, and by Christian philosophy he 
specifically has reference to Thomism, as “that way of phfiosophizing in 
which the Christian faitih and the human intellect join forces in a com- 
mon investigation of philosophical truth.” ^ Both faith and intellect are 
prime requisites in the seardh for truth, and in the understanding of 
Thomas’ thinking; it is indispensable and imperative that a person be 
inculcated with the ability to unite “the li^t of faith and the li^t of 
the intellect.” Heretofore, persons have been advised to dispense with 
faith in their philosophical investigations, but to oater upon an investi- 
gation of Thomistic philosophy on this basis will definitely preclude 
one from ever grasping a proper understanding of this philosophy. 

Two royal roads to truth are open to the inquirer: the first is the way 
of faith, revelation, and doctrinal instruction of the Scriptures; the sec- 
ond is the way of the intellect, philosophical sciences investigated by 
human reason. Both are valuable, and provided by God; not that both 
are necessary, for it is not absolutely necessary for God to arrive at diis 
decision. Either road to truth may be travelled without the other, or both 
may be trod independently of the other. For mcample, man’s salvation, 
which is God, may be effected throu^ either reason or revelation, but 
“the same truth cannot be both believed and known by natural reason 
by the same person and at the same time,” for knowledge eliminates the 
necessity of faith. 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, qwtations in tihis section are &om Elements of 
Christian Th&osophy by £tienne GDson. Copyright © 1960 by DouUeday & Company, 
Inc. Reprinted by peraoission of the publisher. 
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Faith is decidedly superior to reason, for its certainty and alacrity of 
deriving truth; fur&ermore, certain truths escape detection by knowl- 
edge and remain solely objects of faith. ^If a certain truth is, of itself 
and absolutely speaking, an object of faith (as exceeding the grasp of 
reason), then it cannot possibly become an object of knowledge.'' These 
truths constitute a l^ody of truth' which must be believed, since they 
are objects of faith and cannot be known; such may be called truths of 
faith. Perhaps the entire matter may be explained diagrammatically: 


THE ENTIRE GAMUT OF TRUTH (11-^ |[) 

(Known Only By God) 

1. Known By Beason ( ) 

(Domain of philosophical Science) 

j 2. Truths of Faith ( -) 

] (Domain of Revelation) 


3. Domain of Both 
Beason and Revelation 
(Overlapping area) 

Example of a truth 
of reason 


Example of truth of 
faith 


1. H 2 O known as 
water 


I 2. Knowledge of the 

I Doctrine of the 

j Trinity 

I Example of a truth of both 
reason and revelation 


3. Knowledge of God 
j by either faith or 
philosophical inquiry 


Note in the above diagram that certain truths are obtainable by reason 
done, others solely by faith, but common ground exists wherein truth is 
icquired either by faith or reason, such as truth pertaining to God's exist- 
mce; truth relating to the Trinity issues by sacred doctrine or divine 
{dence, and is believed by faith, while the formula for water (H2O) is 
mown through the intellect, unaided by faith. The extremes of either 
side of the diagram constitute the area of those truths which are yet un- 
mown to man either by reason or revelation, (but are known only to 
jod). The entire matter is entirely God's doing, that is, God has chosen 
o reveal to man certain truths which do not transcend reason, others 
vhich do exceed human reason, hence ‘‘cannot possibly become known to 
nan except by divine revelation . . . Sacred doctrine can treat objects 
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which are the subject matter of philosophical sciences, not indeed as 
objects of these sciences, but as includable in revelation ... In this 
way, sacred doctrine is in'the mind as a stamp of the divine science . . . 
which is the one and simple science of everything.” 

Scholastic philosophy has been criticized on the basis that it eliminates 
the free philosophical quest of truth; since truth is given by revelation 
which the Thomist must accept on faith, why bother to indulge in philo- 
sophical investigation? When foregone conclusions are accepted, free 
thought is extinguished. Gilson responds: “Sacred doctrine resorts to the 
methods and notions of philosophy in order to make more clear the 
meaning of its own teaching. In such cases . . . the theologian makes use 
of human reason, not in order to prove the truth of faith, but merely as 
a method of exposition. Starting from some article of faith, the theolo- 
gian argues in order to manifest consequences implied in it and which, 
therefore, necessarily follow from it. Thus to resort to human reason in 
expounding the teaching of faith does not do violence to its nature.” 
Natural reason’s task is to minister to faith. 

Summarily, we may say that there are two orders of true knowledge: 
(1) 'truths of the intellect,’ and (2) ‘truths of faith.’ The former consti- 
tute those which are derived independently by the intellect unaided by 
revelation; these compose the body of natural science and philosophical 
knowledge, whereas the latter are revealed truths which exceed the un- 
derstanding power of the intellect. The latter, as well as die former, in- 
volve contingent truths entailing causation; these truths are not calcula- 
ble solely in terms of rational prediction, but require divine light ‘supa:- 
added’ to mere natural li^t of the intellect. 

The PhUoaophy of Being. 

For the Thomist, three types of Being are acknowledged: (1) Actueil 
Being, (2) Potential Being, and (3) God’s Being. The essences of things 
are definable as their qmddity, objects as they are understood by the 
human intellect, and not as is commonly mistaken, the deepest layer of 
a material thing, its basic metaphysical structure; for “essences we con- 
ceive apart in our minds do not necessarily exist apart in reality.” Human 
nature (essence) and a particular human being’s existence are not the 
same. These abstract essaaces are attributable to the mind; true, the mind 
abstracts in order to theorize and understand, but reality is not composed 
of abstract notions. However, the desired goal of the intellect is to gain 
a conception of reality as it is in fact. “Now, in analyzing the notion of 
being, we stressed the fact that, in any being (anv habeas esse), that 
which has the act of being (esse) is the essence. It has also been said 
that the essence, or quiddity, is that which makes a substance to be a 
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thing (res); it is not what makes a thing to be a Taeing’; rather, what 
makes a thing to be a being is its esse, or act of being.” 

In the light of this discussion, we are in a position to appreciate the 
definition of truth, namely “a periFect correspondence between the know- 
ing intellect and a known being;” or to state the classical Scholastic 
definition: Truth is “the adequation of intellect and thing {adequaUo in- 
teUectus et rei).” Truth, by definition, is inadequate as to granting us a 
knowledge of reality, since reality is the existence (esse) of an object, 
whereas truth ofiEers us only the essence (essentia) or quiddity (quidditas). 

If by truth is meant the definition of essences of things, then truth does 
not exist, or to be exact, truth does not define the existence of an object, 
only its essence. Since man, God, and things are more than mere essences, 
they are existents, then the accepted definition of truth is inadequate 
until it can defilne existences of objects. “An ^stent is something that has 
an esse — that is, an act of being of its own — and since the essences of 
quiddities of sensible objects are the proper objects of human under- 
standing, the second operation of the intellect cannot attain being with- 
out, by the same token, attaining the act that lies in it beyond essence.” 
Thus the human mtellect must delve de^ into the layers of being and 
reach a layer more profound than the deep seated essaace, to the layer 
ol existence. Essences are nevertheless important, for without tliem ex- 
istence cannot be. “There is no such esse without an essence or quiddity, 
whose act it is, but esse itself is not quiddity.” Consequently, valid or 
gaimne truth must consist of the intellect’s transcending beyond the 
essence to existence per se. Accordingly, truth does not merely reside in 
the intellect, it is found in things also. In the li^t of the present expla- 
nation of reality, “metaphysics, the science of being qua being, must be 
Tmderstood as the science of that-which-has-an-act-of-being.” 

One of the profoundest concepts in Thomistic metaphysics is that of 
“the primacy of act over potency;” Being is dichotomously divided into 
act and potency. This dualistic view respecting reality is identified as 
Moderate BeaUsm, and the primacy given act over essence makes it an 
Existential philosophy. In Neo-Thomism, Being is act, ultimately and 
absolutely. Potency is an aspect of Being, otherwise it would be devoid 
of any reality whatsoever, accordingly, potency or pot^tiality, must 
have some share of act or actuality. Essences have potential reality, but 
unless they possess actuality, they cannot be said to exist An object or 
an essence perfects itself by transforming its potentiality into actuality 
by self-realization or self-actualization; in fact, this is man’s moral task 
or objective in life. God alone, pure act, is free from all potential, is 
perfect thereby needs not to realize or actualize himself. Potentiality is 
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most indicative of materiality, whereas the higher the form, spirit or 
soul, the greater the actuahty. God is “wholly immaterial form . . . God 
is pure act; a form can be pure act, whereas matta: always implies 
potentiality.” Potentiality is laden with purposes, objectives which must 
be fulfilled in order to derive actuality, and requires a process of self- 
realization before its actuality can be said to be had. 

Ev6bition.:ry Gradations of Being. 

Thomism formulates a theory of evolution, but not one which has 
much semblance to the Darwinian mode; rather, it views the world as 
coming into existence in 'one fell swoop’ by an act of God. Not all 
essences are of equal nature, some are superior to others; each falls on 
some level of a graded scale from lower to hi^er B^ngs, depending 
upon thdr respective natures or essences. 

The hierarchy of essences proceeds from that which is found on the 
lowest level of Being such as inanimate objects of the physico-chemical 
world, rocks, sand, etc., to the next higher level of ‘causation,’ viz., the 
world of vegetation; proceeding upward to another hierarchal level, man, 
a being composed of soul substance as well as material substance; and 
then again another step upward to pure forms (spirits), angels, pure in- 
tellectation, finally, we arrive at the pinnade of the hierarchy, God, the 
Supreme Being, Pure Act (Actus Purus). “God is pure act . . . God is His 
own esse, His own act of being ... He whose true name is HE WHO IS 
necessarily is, so to speak, by essence, the very act of being itself in its 
absolute purity. God does not own it. He is it.” All beings up to and in- 
duding man are comprised of matt» and form, and by virtue of thdr 
materiality are imperfect because matter implies potentiality, until all 
potentials are actualized, perfection is impossible. 

The following chart may prove helpful in illustrating the Act-Potency 
schematization which is analogous. Note well, it arises in Aristotle on 
change, but has been eiqpanded by Thomas and Thomists: 



Order of Being^ 



Esse 

Essence 

Operation 

Act 

Esse 

Form 

Accident 

Potency 

Essence 

Matter 

Substance 


Note that the above applies to all experienced beings, all are com- 
posites in several ways of acts and potency. What is act in one order may 
be potency in another; neither act nor potency is a complete thing. 

^ The author is indebted to Frederidc Adebnann, S. J., Ph.D., chairman of the 
department of philosophy at Boston College, for (he above chart. 
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Social Philosophy. 

Neo-Thomistic social or political philosophy is predicated upon the 
doctnne of the hierarchy of Beings. Social or political equality does not 
maintain, and ought not to be practiced in a properly ordered society 
because God did not create men, or for that matter anything in the 
world, equal; consequently, some persons were made to rule, others to 
obey. A political society most closely adapted to the Neo-Thomistic hier- 
archy of Being is Monarchal, a form of polity in harmony with nature, a 
.Monarchal structure with God its supreme head. “God is a Supreme 
.jLawgiver, but all inferior lawgivers aie co-operating with God in extend- 
ing to human societies the legal structure of the created universe. In this 
view of tlie world, human laws are derived from the eternal law . . To 

the question- whether tlie inequality of things is from God, Thomas 
answers in the afiBrmative, because the very diversity of natures presup- 
poses their inequality . . . The universe is a structure of higher and 
lower beings, wherein the more perfect beings must act upon the less 
perfect ones.” Correspondingly, in a society, the same principle main- 
tains, namely the better or superior men ruling with the inferior obeying. 

A well ordered State is predominantly a Monarchy, with sovcreigjn 
power resting in the hands of a single individual, but within a well-bal- 
anced State, definite aspects of Aristocracy are found, with a number of 
persons assisting in authority; furthermore, an element of Democracy 
is also present, in cases where people have the right to choose then- 
leaders. St. Thomas summarizes the matter succinctly: “The best form of 
government is in a state or kingdom, wherein one is given the power to 
preside over all, while, under him, are others having governing powers. 
And yet a government of this land is shared by all, both because all axe 
eligible to govern, and because the nilers are chosen by all. For this is 
the best form of polity being partly kingdom, since there is one at the 
head of all; partly aristocracy, in so far as a number of persons are in 
authority; partly democracy — i.e., government by the people — in so 
far as the rulers can be chosen from the people, and the people have the 
right to choose their rulers.” ' Inequality is a fact of nature, and it is a 
factor whidi must be seriously reckoned with in the establishment of a 
political form of government if one wishes to avoid courting disaster. 

Social existence is not a conveni^ce for man, it is a need; “of his own 
essence, man is a rational animal that needs social life in order fully to 
devdop his rationality.” Unlike animal existence in which instruction is 
unnecesary, man nee^ a societal life for the sake of instruction so that 

Aquinas, Summa Theologlca, tr. Anton C. Peeis (New York: Random 
House, 1945) I-II, Q. 105, Art. 1. 
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he can better and more fully actualize his potential nature. Consequently, 
God created societies for man’s good; all laws, human, natural, divine, 
issue from God, hence must be obeyed for man’s good. “Considered as 
directing creatures toward their divinely appointed end — the Wisdom 
of God is called the ‘divine law.’ The divine law is God himself as creat- 
ing natures such as they are and act in accordance with their respective 
essences. As such, the divine law is the source of every other law and, in 
the first plac^ of the laws of nature, collectively called ‘natural law.’” 
Since human laws are ultimately derived from eternal law, they ou^j 
to be obeyed. Likewise, since natural law proceeds from God, it iS 
holds a claim to obedience. 

God. 

The central pomt from which all Neo-Scholastic philosophy ema- 
nates is God, the object of theology, philosophy, and man’s good. Gilson, 
satisfied that the existence of God is not self-evident, adduces Aq uinas * 
five arguments as proof of his existence: (1) The Way of Motion, (2) 
The Way of Efficient Causality, (3) The Way of Possibility and Neces- 
sity, (4) The Way of Degrees of Perfection, (5) The Way of Purposive- 
ness.^ 

God alone is perfect, that is, he is ‘pure actual existence,’ wanting noth- 
ing, every potential realized fully; God’s essence is liis existence. “God is 
beauty because He is good, God is good because He is being, and since 
the essence in God is the very act of being (esse), there is nothing to set 
any limit either on goodness or on being. Therefore, God is perfect and 
infinite by the very fact that He is Good. For Him, to be God simplv is 
to be. And this is the only thing we have been saying thus far, that there 
is a proper name of God, and that name is: HE IS.” 

God is actus purus, pure actual existence, “a being that is to itself its 
own being;” his divine being is his essence or nature. “God is pure act, 
and since in Him there is no potentiality, there can be no essence distinct 
from the act of being.” Consequently, God is not a body, but immaterial; 
his form is his essence. God is a pure immaterial Being, a self-subsisting 
form, the First Cause of the world who himself needs not to be caused. 
'He causes the world to exist by imparting to it an actual existence of 
its own.” Prior to God, there is nothing, either in meaning or in reality, 
for he is the Prime Mover. Although he creates all else, he is his own act 
of Being. “God is being, and being is esse itself; that is, tiiie very act of 
being. In God, Who is pure and absolute being, there is nothing other 

1 Since these five proofs have been treated in Fart Four, th^ are merely mentioned 
at this point. 
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than this pure act whose name is I AM. Consequently, there is in God 
no essence distinct from the esse He is.” All nature is imperfect, it must 
actualize itself, including human nature, but God, perfect, immaterial, 
unlimited by potentiality, is pure actuality, whereas all else must realize 
itself in God. “He Himself is to all things their common end, for He is 
their efficient cause, their desirable good, and their end.” 


Man. 

Man is an existent Being; furthermore, his existence is primary to his 
essence; if he had merely essence, he would be humanity, rather than 
individucd man. Man's nature is human, in essence he is human, but in 
existence, he is an individual, that is, he possesses a reality which hu- 
manity does not, an individual existent essence. Man is not pure spirit, 
he is a unity of mind and matter; owing to individuating matter from 
which individuating accidents are derived, man becomes an individual, a 
reality as a man possessing existence distinct from humanity which is 
man’s essence or nature devoid of existence. “Man is an essence actuated 
by an act of being.” 

Man is a unity, not a duality, a substantial unity of matter and form 
(spirit); man is not a pure ‘spiritual substance,’ only angels are, but 
man is a spiritual substance unified with a material body. The spiritual 
substance of man is a human soul, an ‘intdlectual substance,’ and intel- 
lectuality is the essential characteristic of man’s spirituality. “To know 
material objects in an immaterial way is an operation in which corporeal 
matter has no share . . . Intelligibility and knowledge are inseparable 
from immateriality . . . The intellectual soul of man, then, must be an 
intellectual substance, a self-subsisting immaterial reality endowed with 
its own essence and its own act of being ... A soul is a substance be- 
cause it is composed of its essence, which is that of a spiritual form, and 
of its act of being (esse). In such an intellectual substance, the essence is 
its esse in the relation of potency to act.” What makes the Thomistic 
concept of the soul unique at least different from that of Aristotle, is 
that it is “a spiritual substance composed of potency and act; that is, 
of essence and existence.” Thus the human soul is a substance in its own 
right, an act of being of its own, comprised of immaterial substance of 
pure form, unadulterated by matter. 

Man’s soul is by nature immortal; only God can annihilate a soul, 
otherwise it endures forever; the soul, being immaterial, simple, and 
having no parts, cannot disintegrate. The human soul is an intellectual 
substance capable of subsisting independent of the body. “The human 
soul,’ ‘the intellective soul,’ and ‘the intellective principle’ in man are 
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synonymous, designating the same aitity. That which distinguishes man 
horn the angels is that his human soul is united with a body, otherwise 
he would know things by the intellectual principle (soul) alone, haice 
be an angel, but now he remains a ‘rational animal’ who knows not only 
by reason, the intellective principle but must use his animal characteris- 
tics as well, namely, the sense organs, etc.; human knowmg is funda- 
mentally an animal function. ‘‘The intellectual substance we call 
‘soul’ . . . The real substance, fully constituted in its own species, is 
neither the human body nor the human soul; it is man. The fullness of 
human nature requires that it be a substantial composite of a body and 
a soul, along with all the powers that are its instruments inasmuch as it 
is a knowing and acting substance. Now the same cannot be said of the 
soul. Unless it has or has had a body, a soul can neither know nor will.” 
Unless the soul has or has had a body, it is “incomplete substance” be- 
cause it cannot perform the functions of individual man. 

TKomistic Ethics. 

God created the universe and man; man exists because he is able to 
act, being is act; to be is to act. This action or function of man is piu- 
posive; God directs man by final causes, of which man is aware of some. 
“The act of being of each substance is, by the same token, an act of 
‘tending to’: esse est tendere. “Tendaicy,’ ‘inclination,’ iDent’ are co- 
essential to Thomistic being. In other words, Thomas understood beings 
as always “bent upon’ the pursuit of some end. To begin with, all beings 
are striving to preserve their own existence; they aim to be, and they 
instinctively shun all that which puts their being in jeopardy.” Fiulher- 
more, each Being is bent upon perfecting itself. In respect to ends or 
goals, nothing remains to chance; there is potency to act, and to act 
toward a given aid. 

A Being seeking its end, a desirable and suitable one, is referred to as 
fittingness; "for a being thus to ‘fit’ another bdng, as acA fits what is in 
potaicy to it, is to be its ‘good.’ There is no more realistic notion of the 
good than that which makes it consist in the fittingness of a being to 
the being of something else . . . Goodness is not a ‘value’ superadded to 
being or attributed to it by the subject that desires it; goodness is being 
itself in its ontological relation to another b^g. Nor is goodness what 
looks like a good thing but is not; goodness is to be found in that which 
actually is fitting to the real being of another thing." Evay agent is by 
nature seeking his own good, and acts toward that end, namely that 
which is suited to his nature. 

Man’s natural desires are good inasmuch as they t^d toward that for 
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which he has a natural bent, for “the good is tohat all things desire” The 
concept of chance has no place in the universe since it cannot account 
for order, and is discordant with it, all things have been created with a 
purpose, and have been ordered to act accordingly. Inclination not only 
tends agents toward their goals, but toward ones which are good for 
them, as the appetite directs one toward food for the agent’s own good. 
“Having no knowing power of their ovm, natures can act as though they 
know what they are doing, but this is true because their first principle 
has for them the knowledge they lack. The flying arrow does not know 
its goal, but it reaches its target because it has been directed to it by 
the archer. In the last analysis, even natures are operating imder the 
guidance of an intellect.” This direction or inclmation of natures is direct- 
ly intended and willed by God for their own good. God, however, tends 
to no end, for he himself is his own end and good, as well as ultimately 
the good of all else. “Since all natures are being inclined to their own 
ends by the Prime Mover, God, that to whidi each of them is being in- 
clined must be what is willed and intended by God. But God has no 
other end than Himself, and because He Himself is the pure Act of Be- 
ing, He is supremely good. More ejcactly, God is the Good Itself, which 
is His essence, which is in Him Ipsum Esse. To say, then, that aU things 
operate with God as their end is tantamount to saying that all things 
operate in view of the good. Now to operate in view of something is to 
tend to that thing , and to tend to something as to one’s own end is to 
have an appetite for it. It is to desire it.” Note that agents are not forced 
to their ends directly by God, but rather they by tlieir own inner appe- 
tites, indinations, wants, move themselves to their desired ends which 
are their goods. The end is merely appointed by God, whereas the 
craving is the agent’s own desire. 

God, inasmuch as he made everything with a view to himself, is the 
ultimate end, good, or object of desire of aU creatures. “God has ordained 
all things to Himself as to their end; hence, all things naturally desire 
God.” Man yearns for God, his supreme good and desire; furthermore, 
the same holds true for all other created things. The tendency toward 
God is an inchnation to be like him; even the instinct of self-preservation 
testifies to this matter, the desire to stay alive is the desire for life and 
existence, that which originates with and is in God. 

Human will is a rational appetite whose end is to im itate God; with 
it man possesses the power of choice. Man also is endowed with intellect; 
these two (will and intellect) being proper to man alone, are absent in 
the animal kingdom. Each has its function; “the object of the intellect is 
being known as being, the object of the will is bemg desired as good.” 
Endowed with these two superior qualities which are singularly man’s. 
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he is enabled in a special way to tend toward God and tend to be like 
him, to understand God by the intdlect, which is man’s highest good, for 
this is man’s supernal nature, to will to be like him, since man alone 
possesses will, choice. “Man seeks God, loves God, and adheres to God 
by his will. So the ultimate felicity of man is to reach its ultimate end, 
and since this end is to know God, the ultimate felicity of man consists 
in an act of knowledge; namely, in knowing God.” 

When man, by the li^t of his intellect and the power of choice 
granted through will, finds his pleasiure in a fitting object, it is termed 
love. “In the operations of free choice {liberum arbitrium) man chooses 
by his will among the various goods offered to him by his sense percep- 
tion and his intellectual knowledge. Through his will, man tentatively ex- 
periences a sort of complacency in each one of these possible choices. 
And, indeed, since each and every one of than is a particular good, the 
will finds its pleasure in assaying eadb as a possible object of final dioice. 
This complacency of the will, either provisory or final, in objects that 
befit the willing being, is called love.” Love is not only related to appe- 
tite, but inseparable from it; the supreme end of all appetite is God, 
hence the natural need for the natural love of God. 

Love’s object is invariably apprehended as good, since the intellect is 
man’s faculty of apprehension, the intellect is man’s supernal (divine- 
like) quality, and assumes absolute superiority, even over the will. Inas- 
much as love is an aspect of willing and appetite, ( d^ned as “a modifi- 
cation of the appetite whereby it delights in a certain appetible”), 
understanding supersedes love, or the intellect is m the ascmdency over 
will. It is precisely for this reason that the end and good of man as an 
‘intellective soul' is to understand God — “the intdlectual substance tends 
to the knowledge of God as its last end.” In a certain respect, however, 
love is superior to understanding; by the intellect we know God mediate- 
ly, indirectly through his acts, effects, etc., never himself directly, but we 
can love God directly as he truly is in himself. 

3. Jacques Maettain — Existential Thomism 
Metaphysics and Epistemology. 

Of the two types of Existentialism: (1) one asserts the primacy of 
existence over essence or natures, and the primacy of the intellect 
(Thomistic); (2) the other accepts the primacy of existence, but repudi- 
ates essences and natures entirely (Sartrean). Maritain not only adhepts 
the first, but insists it is the only authentic form of Existentialism. 
"For if you abolish essence, or that which esse posits, by that very 
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act you abolish existence, or esse^^ The second form of Existential- 
ism is repugnant because it posits not only man without a given nature 
but also makes God devoid of any nature — an unthinkable notion. 
According to this philosophical position, the primacy of existence is 
gained only at the expense of abolishing essence or human nature. Atheis- 
tic Existentialism is driven to this untenable position owing to the behef 
that no God exists to conceive of human nature, thwefore none exists; 
furthermore. Atheistic Existentialism reduces the rest of the world to* an 
unintelligible, incoherent, orderless chaos. In desperation. Existentialists 
attempt to make Atheism livable, a philosophy by which man can adapt 
himself to the world. 

The intellect is an indispensable aspect of existence, since existence 
itself is reached through the intellect. The intellect discovers facts rather 
than deducing them, and in this manna: acquires truth. “Truth follows 
upon the existence of things, i.e. of those trans-objective subjects with 
which thou^t stands face to face. Truth is the adequation of the im- 
manence in act of our thought with that which adsts outside our 
thought.” True knowledge is a type of super-existence in which I can 
enter or become the other object which exists; hence, knowledge is deeply 
immersed in existence. 

Knowledge is attained through the senses and intuition; sense delivers 
to us the object as existing, while intuition, true knowledge, is the intel- 
lect’s grasp of Being. “The intellect, la3dng hold of the intelligibles, 
disengaging them by its own strength from sense experience, reaches, at 
the heart of its own inner vitality, those natures or essences which, by 
abstracting them, it has detached from their material existence at a given 
point in space and time.” Thus we find the intdlect’s function of judg- 
ment is an existential one. 

The object of man’s intellect is abstract perception, but not perception 
of eternal objects in a fanciful intelligible universe separate from exist- 
ence, such as that found in Platonic Idealism. “The metaphysician knows 
that his task is to search for the ultimate foundation of the intelligibility 
of things as of every other quality or perfection of being. He finds it in 
the pure Act, and understands that in the final analysis there would 
be no human natiue if the divine Intellect did not perceive its own 
Essence, and in that Essence tihe eternal idea of man, which is not an 
abstract and universal idea, as our ideas ar^ but a creative idea. What 
we perceive, however, is not this divine idea; it is not in this intellicdble 
heavqn that we grasp human nature. The intelligible heaven in which 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations in ihis section are from Jacques Maritain, 
Existence and the Existent, tr. Lewis Galantiere and Gerald B. Fhdan (New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1948). Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 
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we grasp and manipulate essences and natures is within ourselves, it 
is the active immanence of OTir immaterial thought. In that path which 
the intellect cuts through reality and sense experience in order to obtain 
its sustenance, that is to say, in abstractive perception, what the intdlect 
lays hold of is the natures of essences which are in eristents or things 
or subjects (but not in the state of universality or intelligibility in act\ 
which themsdves are not things, and which the intellect strips of exist- 
eice by immaterialising them. These are what, from the very beginning, 
we call intelligibles, or objects of thought.” Judgment’s function is dual: 
it is existential on the one hand by affirming existences; and, on the other, 
restores essences, intelligibles, objects of thought to existence by trans- 
posing simple essences of objects of thought to the plane of things which 
possess existence, actuality. However, existences are not essences and 
must not be so confused; existaace is more basic, fundamental, primal 
to the mere intdligible object or essence, it is an act, a trans-objective 
act, a super-intelligibility of existence and actually given. 

True B^g, existent Being, is attained through intellectual intuition; 
in this manner the existent reality itself is reached; otherwise, a de-rea- 
lized Being or pseudo-Being of other philosophies results. By ‘audientic 
intellectual intuition’ one ‘takes the leap’ from the sense of essence to 
the act of existing. “What counts is to have seen that existence is not a 
simple empirical fact but a primitive datum for the mind itself, opening 
to the mind an infinite supra-observable field — in a word, the primary 
and super-intelligible source of intelligibility.” Ideas which intelligence 
apprehends are essences, not existences, for existences are distinct from 
essences. We acMjuire essences by simple apprdiension, but the act of 
existence is derived through judgment; ideas are formed of essences, 
while judgments are of existences. 

Nevertheless, existences cannot be detached from essences, for th^ 
both constitute one and the same Being; and it is Being which is 
the object of metaphysics, not as sensible things, nor as material diings, 
but as Being. Being (as the object of metaphysics) is not a universal, 
and must not be so regarded; it is reality par excellence, but existence 
must be the existence of something, namdy essence hence for this 
reason cannot be detached from essence: thus every being directly experi- 
enced has essence and existence simultaneously. Accordingly, we may 
define Being as ^that which emsts or is able to exist, that which exercises 
or is able to exercise existence!' The two fuse in unity by “the incompre- 
hensible unity of Him Who is” 

How do we gain knowledge of these realities? By intuitiori, by the 
intellect, or by reason, which gives us knowledge discursively. “The 
thesis of the real distinction between essence and existence in all that is 
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not God — in other words, the extension of the doctrine of potency and 
act to the relation between essence and existence, is directly connected 
with intuition. This is, in truth, a thesis of extreme boldness, for in 
it potency (essence or intelligible structure already achieved in its own 
line of essence) is completed or actuated by an act of another order 
which adds absolutely nothing to essence as essence, intelligible structure, 
or quiddity, yet adds everything to it in as much as it posits it extra 
causas or extra ruhil. We can imderstand nothing of this if we confine 
ourselves within a purely essentialist perspective, if we do not see that 
the very intelligibility of the essences — I say, in things, not in our mind, 
where th^f are separated from things — if we do not see that the very 
intelligibility of essences is a certain kind of ability to exist . . . Know- 
ability or intelligibility, essence, is to be understood in its rdationship 
to the act of existing.” The act of existing is not an essence, but the 
actuality of ev&ry form or nature. Existence at its height is to be found 
in God, who is “the very act of existing, subsistent by itself, namely. 
Being itself.” Thus the heart of the metaphysics of Neo-Thomism is predi- 
cated on 'the primacy of the act of existing,’ not essence but existence; 
and to exist, existence par excellency is act. 

ThomisHc Personalism. 

Neo-Thomistic philosophy differentiates between persons and indi- 
viduals; “personality is the subsistence of the spiritual soul communicated 
to the human composite;” ^ while the individual is the material pole of 
a human beings a mare ‘shadow of personality.’ The spiritual pole con- 
stitutes true personality, for this is the realm of the intddect and will. 

Individuality is grounded in matter, the terrestrial, and consequently 
is spatially and temporally limited. “Matter itsdf is a kind of non-being, 
a mere potency or ability to receive forms and undergo substantial 
mutations; in short, avidity for being.” However, all matter contains 
Being of some natury pure potency, metaphysical ^ergy, form, or soul, 
which actualizes itself. In the case of the htunan being who is one sub- 
stancy both carnal and spiritual, the human soul is united with matter. 
“Soul and matter are the two substantial co-principles of the same being, 
of one and the same reality, called man.” Souls animate bodies. 

As individuals, each of us constitutes a fragment of tire universy a 
determinate being in a physical world, but as persons we are spiritual 
souls with the capadty of creative unity, independence and liberty. When 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations in the section entitled: “Thomistic 
Personalism” are from Jacques Maritain, The Person and the Common Cood, tr. 
John J. Fitzgerald (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947): and The Reoieui of 
Politics, (1946). 
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we lov^ we love tlie person himself, not merely qualities of personality. 
“Love is not concerned with qualities. They are not the object of our 
love. We love the deepest, more substantial and hidden, the most exist- 
ing reality of the beloved being. This is a metaphysical center deeper 
than all the qualities and essences which we can find enumerated in the 
beloved.” Love strikes the center of the real person himself, a center 
laden with existence, bounty, and action; love offers self as a gift and 
receives another self in return. 

Accordingly, we find that Thomistic Parsonalism emphasizes meta- 
physical distinctions between individuality and personality, yet the two 
are metaphysically real aspects of a human being, not two s^arate 
entities. “Our whole being is an individual by reason of that in us which 
derives from matter, and a person by reason of that in us which derives 
from spirit.” The materiality of individuality does not imply that it is 
something evil in and of itself; actually, it is good since it is part of our 
very created ^stence, and more so when properly related to personality, 
but "evil arises when, in our action, we give prepondarance to the indi- 
vidual aspect of our being . . . Man will be truly a person so far as the 
life of the spirit and of liberty reigns over that of the sense and passions.” 
If a person allows himself to develop material individuahty, he wiU 
gravitate toward the ego, which is selfish and detestable. 

The person, on the other hand, aspires toward spiritual growth of 
the generous sdf, and is oriented upward to saindy pursuits. “The human 
person is ordained directly to God as to its absolute ultimate end . . . 
The deepest layer of the human person’s dignity consists in its property 
of resembling God — not in a general way after the maimer of all crea- 
tures, but in a proper way. It is the image of God. For God is a spirit and 
the human person proceeds from Him in having as principle of life a 
spiritual soul capable of knowing, loving and of being uplifted by grace 
to participation in the very life of God so that, in the aid, it might know 
and love Him as He knows and loves himself.” God, the sovereign person, 
pure and absolute supar-existence, by virtue of his intdilection and love, 
is neither individuality nor corporeality, but personality of the detest 
and hipest dimensions of Being. 

Neo-Thomistic Eihics. 

Neo-Ihomistic ethics is based upon natural low and the intellect; the 
intellect by reason is “the measure of human actions,” and “Natural Law 
for man — is moral law.” ^ Natural law is moral law, for man may choose 

1 Quotations in this section on "Neo-Thomistic Ethics” are from Jacques Maritain. 
“Natural Law and Moral Law," tr. D. A. Gallagher, in Moral Princmles of Action, 
Ruth Nanda Anshen, ed., (New. York: Harper and Brothers, 1952). 
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to disob^ it; furthermore, practical reason necessitates natural law as 
a yardstick, a rule by which to measure. “Natural Haw is the normality 
of functioning of the human bemg;” to disobey natural law is to frustrate 
distort; or pervCTt one's human nature. 

Two ess^tial components of natural law are: (1) ontological, ideal 
orda: whidh regulates human morality, normalcy of functioning of human 
natmre; and (2) gnoseological, moral or natural law as known, natiurally 
known, known throu^ inclination, known by congeniality or connatural- 
ity, rather than throu^ the usual modes of reasoning and knowledge. 
Natural law presents itself to practical reason, not conceptual or discur- 
sive judgments (the rational exercise of reason), but proceeds rather 
“from connaturdity or congerddtity tibrou^ which what is consonant 
with the essaitial inclinations of human nature is grasped by the intellect 
as good, what is dissonant, as bad . . . The motive power on which they 
d^end is not reason, demonstration, logos, but nature and nature’s root 
inclinations. Thus it is that Natural Law is, in the fullest sense of this 
word, untontten law.” The inclinations are vitalistic, d}aiamistic tend- 
encies which are inexpressible conceptually, therefore they are said to 
be known through inclinations or principles ‘immediately known.’ 

These tendencies are more than mere animal propensions, they are 
rational human inclinations as well, thou^ found in the ‘non-conceptual’ 
sphere of the mind, in an unconscious or preconscious state, but never- 
theless, consonant with reason. Natural inclinations operate on a ‘self-ev- 
id^t principle,’ that is, a person is naturally cognizant diat evil is to be 
eschewed, and good pursued. Truly authentic indinations have become 
laws and regulations supported by consdenc^ while warped, perverted, 
or devious inclinations have been repudiated, yet at times, intermingled 
with the authentia 

The foundation of law, dvil, natural, etc. is groimded in eternal law, 
whose author is God, governing by divine reason and so ordming natural 
law. “Eternal Law is one with the eternal wisdom of God and the divine 
essence itself.” Natural law is based on reason, ‘Subsistent Reason,’ not 
human reason, and it is for this reason that human natural bent or inclina- 
tion leads one to an end which proves to be good for him. “The law, 
in effect, fr essentially an ordinance of reason (ordinaMo rationis), so that 
without an ordering reason there is no law . . . Indeed, in the case of 
Natural Law, hiunan reason has no share in the initiative and authority 
establishing the Law, dther in making it exist or in making it known. 
How then does it know Natural Law? It knows it throu^ inclination, 
by connaturality — through the inclinations of nature, which is the work 
of God, and not by its own rational ^ort . . . The author of Natural 
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Law is exclusively the divine reason . . . Natural Law is a participation 
in the Eternal Law ... If God does not exist, the Natural Law lacks 
obligatory power . . . The Eternal Law is not written upon paper, it is 
promulgated in the divine intellect and is known in itself solely by God 
and those who see Him in His essence.” Natural law obtains its rational 
nature from divine reason, the same reason which is responsible for 
man’s natural inclinations and human reason, which responds to the 
natural. 


4. Evaluation of Neo-Thomism 

The fundamental value of Thomistic philosophy appears to lie in the 
measure of mental security that it offers, and it seems to be for this 
reason that some of its outstanding adherents were initially attracted to 
it. Maritain, as one case in point, was neither Thomistic nor Roman 
Catholic originally, but was drawn to its thinking along with his wife 
Ra’issa. 

But the sense of mental security is gained at the cost of free philo- 
sophic inquiry, for a person’s conclusions are predetermmed before his 
pldlosophical investigations commence. Some persons regard this fact 
as the essence of Scholasticism, or of the Scholastic method, objecting 
that the philosophic quest can never be genuine, in the free spirit of 
inquiry in the quest of truth, on Scholastic premises, but rather a person 
must sacrifice his intellectual freedom in ^change for the alleviation of 
doubts prompted by open philosophical inquiry. Accordingly, a Scholastic 
falls squarely under Husserl’s injunction (the motto of this book): “But 
when all is said, this work of mine can help no one who has already 
fixed his philosophy and his philosophical method, who has thus never 
learnt to know the despair of one who has the misfortune to be in love 
with philosophy.” ^ 

On one basis, and one basis only, can a person escape this stricture 
levied at Scholastic philosophy, and that is if he independ(mtly, coinci- 
dentally, arrives at Thomistic conclusions resulting from his own free 
philosophical inquiry; and thereby allies himself with this school of 
kindred spirit. 

A second difiScult tenet of Neo-Thomism, one rationally unacceptable, 
is the claim that reality is knowable by intuition, that our minds and 
sensations can somehow penetrate through phenomena to their inner 
realities, withdraw their hidden inner Beings, and convey them to our 

1 Edmund Husserl, Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenoment^y, tr. W R. 
Bc^ce Gibson (New York: The Macmillan Co, 1931), preface. 
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minds. ^ That intuition is any criterion whatever, remains to be proved; 
and to offer intuition as a criterion appears to be a desperate last resort 
attempt, as if to say, 1 cannot prove reality, but I just know it must be.’ 
The metaphysical Realism of this school rests upon intuition as its 
criterion of truth, (and revelation), but it is incumbent upon the Neo- 
Thomist to prove intuition as a valid criterion of truth; thus far, he has 
been unsuccessful. 

Neither the concept of the soul nor the concept of God, as viewed 
by the Neo-Thomist, seems satisfactory. The soul is an intellectual sub- 
stance lacking individuality, consequently in a life after death, the soul 
alone survives, that is, not only does the body perish, but that which 
makes of an individual a person: his memories, his mind, his self. Only 
his soul survives, a substance possessing intellect, an ‘intellective soul,’ 
an ‘intellective principle,’ nothing more. If this intellective principle’ 
is all that survives, then immortality is not worth the having, it is not a 
personal immortality; whatever that soul is in any future life, it cannot 
be regarded as I or you; that ‘intellective principle’ may just as well be 
someone else, for all it practically matters. 

The Thomistic ethic makes it morally mandatory for one to obey the 
laws of nature, the natural bent a person has within. On the basis of 
this premise a person would not only be allowed to repudiate some 
important Christian and Western moral principles, sanctioned for cen- 
turies, such as the Western regard for monogamy, but Thomism would, 
by implication, dictate the practice of polygamy as moral, since man, 
as psychologists have amply proved, is polygamous by nature. Within 
man’s nature are many natural dispositions which call for curbing, such 
as those which are found in the Freudian Id; man has an impetus for 
selfish and destructive measures. If we were to accept the Neo-Thomistic 
injunction and follow these inclinations through to their desired ob- 
jectives, sadistic results, injuries, destruction, havoc, etc., would be the 
outcome. Nazi-like inclinations would find sanction under this ethic, 

1 Regarding intuition, Frederick Adelmann, S J., Ph.D. comments: "This is rather 
undevdoped and unclear among Thoxmsts However, in general this can be said: 
intuition from its very etymology means see-ing. There are no innate ideas for 
Thomists, who draw their data from reality through the senses. But the human 
intellect has a natural tendency and power to grasp directly its object; 'being”, a 
sense-ing eroerience. This generates the first principles of knowledge, which are 
thus self-evident and certain, i e,, the principles of contradiction and of causality. 

It is to be noted that these pnnciples are not reasoned to through some kind 
of syllogistic process but that they form the first premise of all reasoning processes. 

If this position is not held, then all reasoning culminates in mere probability and 
can be pushed back in the other direction in an infinite regression. For example, 
when one says that the whole is greater than any one of its parts, ^s is self- 
evident and intuited from the power of the mind looking at being face to face in 
a sensed experience.” 
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nnlftss curbed by reason indep^d^t of and in conflict with natural bent 

As for the concept of God, an ‘Actus Purus’ (Pure Act) is definitely 
not the impression a person gains of him in the Judeo-Christian Scrip- 
tures; it is certainly not the God of which Jesus speaks, yet this is the 
presumption that we are asked to believe by Gilson; he speaks of his 
philosophy and that of St. Thomas’ as the Christian philosophy and so 
entitles his book: Elements of Christian Philosophy. 

Furthermore, Pure Act, namely a Being feee from all potentiality, is 
difScult to accept as the definition of God’s perfection. To assert that God 
is wanting in nodiing, consequaitly has nothing to do, and this fact 
constitutes the nature of his perfection, is unacc^table. It is as objection- 
able as Aristotle’s God (from which this is taken) who has nothmg else 
to do but to contemplate himself, since he is perfect, wanting in nothing. 
The need to do something in Thomism and Aristotlelianism implies im- 
pafection, but what is wrong with submitting die concept of God’s 
perfection as inexhaustible perfectibility? The Fersonalitic philosopher 
of religion, Edgar SheflEleld Brightman, does so with satisfactory results, 
coherendy ordered. A Rffe Act is too constricting or limiting upon God, 
and reduces him to a status less than that of a person who has a beautiful 
life of possibilities ahead, laden with potentialities ready to be realized. 
A person who has absolutely nothing to do is in a worse state dian 
death or annihilation itself. 

Rather than concluding with these disparaging remarks, it should be 
noted and emphasized that Neo-Thomism has many fine features to 
commend i^ among which is its smtability as a philosophy of life, one by 
which to live, and people have lived by it for centuries. 

In d^ence of Thouaism, Frederick Adelmann S. J., I%.D. argues: "It 
would seem to me that any philosopher in the concrete situation brings 
to his philosophizing some necessary commitments. In the one case these 
may be the commitment of the Christian to set beliefs that God does 
exist; it might be the commitment of the atheist to the belief that He 
does not exist; it mi^t be the commitment of the agnostic tihat the 
problem caimot be solved. Ev^ the philosopher who begins with a 
recognition of common sease experiences that have brou^t him to the 
threshold of his philosophizing has made a commitment to the validity 
of this human situation. At any rat^ it seems to me that every individual 
as he begins to philosophize brings to that natural activity some previous 
commitmeat. None of these positions of commitmeat should, however, 
enter in as positive ingredients to his actual process of philosophizing. 
BQs conclusions should be based on rigorous demonstration that should 
stand or fall upon the validity of the intrinsic process itself.” 
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NEOREAUSM: 

Objects of Cognition and Sense as Beed 
m Their Own Bight 


One mi^t say that Neoredlim was laundbed during the spring of 1910 
whffli a half dozen professors of philosophy, dissatisfied with existing 
systems, particularly Idealism and Materialism, assembled to inaugurate 
one to their own liking, or at least to find areas of agreement on which 
to establish a basis for one. The men in question were: Ralph Barton 
Terry (1876-1957) of Harvard University, Walter T. Marvin (1872- 
1944) of Rutgers Univ«:sity, Edward G. Spaulding (1873-1940) of 
Princeton University, Edwin B. Holt (1873-1946) of Harvard University, 
Walter B. PitMn (1878-1953) of Columbia University, and WiUiam Tep- 
pereU Montague (1873-1953) of Columbia Univarsity. Each contributed 
to a volume on die new philosophy aititled: The New Realism (1912), 
but prior to this publication, they joindy published in The Journal of 
Philosophy: “A Program and First Platform of Six Realists.” 

A second group of Realists, who diected to call themselves CriHcd 
Realists, met approximately aroimd 19^ in a concerted effort to launch 
thdr own program in a book entided: Essays in Critical Realism. For 
all practical purposes, Critical Realism is idaitical in all major respects 
with Neorealism, exc^t for one major point of departure respecting 
epistemology; whereas the Neorealists were Epistemological Monists, 
the Critical Realists were Epistemological Dualists; (more will be said 
of this discrepancy later). The Critical Realists consisted of: George 
Santayana (1863-1952) of Harvard Univorsity, Charles Augustus Strong 
(1862-1940) of Columijia University, Arthur Kenyon Rogers (1868-1936) 
of Yale University, Arthur 0. Looejoy (1873- ) of Johns Hopkins 

UnivCTsity, James Bissett Pratt (1875-1944) of Williams College, Durant 
Drake (1878-1933) of Vassar CoUegCi and Roy Wood SeUars (1880- ) 

of the University of Midiigan. Numbered among the European Neo- 
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realists are: George Edward Moore (1873-1958), C. Lloyd Morgan (1852- 
1936), Alfred North Whitehead^ (1861-1947), T. Percy Nunn (1870- 
1944), Bertrand Russell (1873- ), Samuel Alexander (1859-1938), 

Charlie Dunbar Broad (1887- ), John Laird (1887-1945), C. E. M. 

load (1891-1953), H. H. Price (1899- ), A. C. Ewing (1899- ), 

and Gilbert Ryle (1900- ). 

1. Ralph Barton Perrt — American Neoreausm 

The Platform of Neorealism. 

Metaphysically, major divergencies existed among the NeoreaKsts, little 
was shared in common, but they did, however, agree on epistemology; 
and this epistemological method is summarized by William Pepperell 
Montague as follows: ^ 

1. Philosophers should follow the example of scientists and co-operate 
rather than work alone. The co-operation which we were to practice 
consisted in each man showing his essay to the others, taking account of 
their suggestions, and securmg not unanimous agreement with every 
proposition, but general assent to the essay as a whole. . . 

2. Philosophers should follow the example of scientists in isolating 
their problems and tackling them one by one. We were to follow this 
precept by isolating the epistemological problem and studying the cogni- 
tive relation obtaining between the knower and apprehended and any 
object that he knows or apprehends without prejudging or even raising 
the question as to the ultimate nature of ihe apprehendmg subjects 
or of the apprehended objects. . . 

3. Some at least of the particulars of which we are conscious exist 
when we are not conscious of them. 

This was the oi dinary particularistic or existential realism of common 
sense. 

4. Some at least of the essences or unwersals of which we are now 
conscious subsist when we are not conscious of them. 

This was Platonic or subsistenMal reahsm. 

5. Some at least of the particulars as well as the universals that are 
real are apprehended directly rather than indirectly through copies or 
mental images. 

This was the presentative realism of Reid as contrasted with the repre- 
sentative realism or epistemological dualism of Descartes and Locke. 

Epistemological Monism and Dualism. 

As previously mentioned, it was primarily epistemology that sent the 
Realists in divergent trends; the Neorealists, Epistemological Monists, 

^Whit^ead is also a Platonist, Panpsychist, and Leibnizian; Russdl has shifted 
to Logical Positivism and Scientism; Ryle is also considered a member of the 
Analytic School of Philosophy. 

^Philosophy, V6L 12 , No. 46 , 140 £F. 
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asserted that die knower and the object of his knowledge were one and 
the same; the knower merely reflected his surroundings as a mirror. In 
this respect, thdr psychological outlook was essentially Behaviorism; 
many of the Realists were Behaviorists, as was their chief American ex- 
ponent, Ralph Barton Perry. 

If the knower and the thing known are one and the same, crucial prob- 
lems emerge particularly those which entail facts which occurred in 
past times, such as historical data. Take for example the fact, “Napoleon 
fou^t in the Battle of Waterloo;’ if Epistemological Monism is valid 
then how is it possible to reflect, as a mirror, knowledge of this fact 
occurring prior to the time of our generation. It simply cannot be done; 
consequently. Critical Realists came to the rescue of Neorealism by 
ofiFering a solution in the form of Epistemological Dualism, the belief 
that knower and the object of his knowledge are two different and dis- 
tinct entities. Dualists concluded that my knowledge at the present mo- 
ment of Napoleon and the fact of his existence are not the same, but 
diflFerent objects entirely. 

Critical Realists charged the Neorealists with Naive Realism, the 
doctrine that “things are precisely as they appear to the senses;' an un- 
sophisticated belief sudh as this is hardly countenanced in a modem scien- 
tific era. The Neorealist, Montague, writes: “They regarded our New 
Realism, with its attempt to interpret existent objects as directly pre- 
sented to the mind (rather than as indirectly represented through images 
or copies), as a form of Naive Realism — (which indeed it was), and 
they chose the word “Critical’ as suitably antithetic to the “Naiveness’ of 
whidi we their predecessors had been guilty . . . This dualistic episte- 
mology is very simple and clear. Its tenets are the following: 1. The world 
is composed of at least two sets of entities: (a) mat^ial things; and (b) 
mental states or ideas. 2. The ideas alone are given or presented as ob- 
jects in consciousness and in that sense are immediately known, being 
inferred as the direct or indirect causes of the ideas. 3. The inferred 
mataial objects are always numerically or existentially non-identical 
with the immediately presented objects of ideas from whidbi they are 
inferred; and they are furthermore at least partially different in kind or 
nature from the latter.” 

One important and probably the crucial reason why the Neorealists 
preferred Epistemological Monism to Dualism is that they esrhewed 
an inherent implication of Epistemological Dualism, namely, that the 
only universe which the knower receives (or ever can reedve), is a 
copy, and not the real world; a fact which would prove devastating to 
Realism. The Epistemological Monist, Montague, asserts that “the truth 
of such a exmdusion would mean t^t the whole perceptual world is 
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inside the percipient and that it is at best no more than a copy of the 
external world of physical entities.” Obviously, the Neorealist is illcontent 
with merely bmng in possession of mental images or copies of the real 
world, he^ being a Bealist, requires direct knowledge of any objectively 
teal universe which is in essence nonmental and nonpsychological. 
Epistanological Monism avoids this problem much more acc^tably than 
does Dualism, but on the other hand. Monism creates other problems as 
the one previously noted respecting historical or past events. 

The Epistemology and Metaphy^cs of Neorecdism. 

Primarily, Neorealism’s epistemological doctrine is one which seeks 
to define the relation between the individual’s knowing process and the 
thing known. It concludes in Epistemologiccd Monism based on the doc- 
trine of Naive Realism, the belief that reality of thing s is exactly as the 
senses record them to be. The theory of Naive Realism “conceives of ob- 
jects as directly presented to consciousness and being predsdy what 
they appear to be. Nothing intervenes between the Icnower and the world 
external to him. Objects are not represented in consciousness by ideas; 
they are themselves directly presented. This theory makes no distinction 
between seeming and being; things are just what they seem.” ^ Knowl- 
edge or thought is merely the outside world entering personality as a 
light which streams through the sense organs. 

The chief diflSculty with Naive Realism is diat it has no way of ac- 
counting for error, inasmuch as Ae senses record exactly what is fed to 
them from the external world. But since everyone is doubtless aware of 
being in error sometime or other, from whence than does error issue? 
Apparently from the internal world of pasonality which interferes with 
sense data. “Unreal events that are in conflict with the experience of one’s 
fellows, and even with one’s own more inclusive experience must be 
banished completely from the external world. Where then, shall they 
be located? What is more natural frian to locate them inside the person 
who experiences them? For it is only upon him that the unreal object 
produces an effect.” Errors may be lik^ed to desires and other subjective 
experiaices which are regarded to exist purely within the individual who 
is undergoing that particular experience. One mind, and one mind only, 
has a fancy, dream, illusion, etc., but senses gather experiaaces which are 
common to all who happen to share in any particular sense object. 

The Naive Realist believes that he is actually sensing the real world, 

^Quotations in the remainder of this section are from The New Rediam, the 
joint efiort of Edwin B. Holt, Walter T. Marvin, William Pepperell Montame, ft^h 
Barton Peny, Walter B. Pitkin, and Edward Gleason Spaulding (New York: Tne 
Macmillan Co., 1912). 
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and not that he is receiving marely a mental picture of it through his 
psychological s^sations; 4 pCTSon does not make contact with the real 
world throu^ intermediaries, such as the sense of sight, but directly — 
not a representation of the real world through the senses, but a presentor 
Hon of it directly. Either the senses give us the thing-in-itself or there is 
none to be had, none exists. Epistemological Dualism, the re-presentative 
theory of knowledge, assarts that sense data is merely mental images of 
what really exists; and the real world, which at best, can only resemble 
these ideas, has the decided advantage of accounting adequately for 
error and illusion by regarding them as erroneous ideas. That is to say, 
at times, our picture or sensation of the real world is inaccurate, because 
we are receiving the outside world second-hand, hence error is due to 
inaccurate transmission of the facts of reality. The difSculty created by 
Epistemological Dualism is that we can never directly experience the 
external world, but depend upon the trustworthiness of our sense of it 
(image of it). “The only external world is one that we can never experi- 
ence, the only world that we can have any experience of is the internal 
world of ideas . . . We are met by the difiBculty that the world we infer 
can only be made of the matter of experience, that is, can only be made 
up of mental pictures in new combinations . . . The only things accord- 
ing to this view that can be experienced are our mental states.” Conse- 
quently, we are devoid of any basis for concluding that there exists any 
octemally real universe whatever, and if one did exist, that it is what 
our senses represent it to be; for all we know, it may be a ghastly world, 
aldn to the weirdest fantasies ever conjured by the mind of man. 

Moreover, Epistemological Dualism gives license to Bcrkcleyan Ideal- 
ism (the belief that reality is spiritual) and Subjectivism (reality is mere- 
ly man’s subjective opinion) by allovdng the existence of ideas which are 
not necessarily correlated by a correspondingly real world external to 
us. Eadi person’s world is essentially his own mental world as he pictures 
reality to be; there is no guarantee that it correlates with the real world. 
Accordingly, Solipsism may be argued, the doctrine that “each fragmen- 
tary self will have to assume that its own experience constitutes the entire 
universe;” my mental picture of the world may be the only world in exist- 
ence, therefore, I alone, along with my ovm ideas or experiences, exist. 

Thus, for any objeedvdy valid philosophy, it is necessary to rid our- 
selves of Solipsism, and every form of Subjectivism. This, the Neorealist 
sedcs to accomplish by avoic^g Epistemological Dualism, and all forms 
of representative theories of epistemology, thereby ma ki ng direct access 
to reality unimpeded by intermediaries whidh lead to Idealism, Subjec- 
tivism, or Solipsism. Hus is effected by die Neorealisfs Relaiiondl Theory 
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of Knowledge, a return to “that primordial common sense which bdieves 
in a world that exists independently of the knowing of it, but believes 
in a world that that same ind^endent world can be directly presented 
in consciousness and not merely represented or copied by ‘ideas.’ In 
short, the new realism is, broadly speaking, a return to that naive or 
natural realism.” Thus we find 4e New Realism, in epistemology, is 
merely the old Realism with a new name; yet this is not quite the case, 
for Naive Realism is modified to make it compatible with the Theory of 
Relativity. 

Major Tenets of Neoredlism. 

Major tenets of Neorealists may be outlined as follows: 

1. The Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epistemology. 

2. The Method of Analysis. 

3. Metaphysical Pluralism. 

4. The Rejection of Subj'ectivism. 

5. Epistemological Monism. 

6. Platonic Realism. 

7. Naive Realism. 

8. Neutral Entities. 

9. The Ego-Centric Predicament. 

(1) The Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epistemology. 

By emancipating or rescuing metaphysics from q>istemology “means 
that the nature of things is not to be sou^t primarily in the nature of 
knowledge;” ^ but from this it should not be concluded that a Realist may 
not elect to have a philosophy in whidi moral or spiritual realities truly 
exist. The Realist merely insists that epist^ology should not presume a 
right of priority over obj'ects; because I do not have knowledge that 
something exists does not imply that it does not, nor does it mean because 
I gain knowledge of an object, it comes into being by virtue of ihat fact. 
Knowledge of reality, and objects of reality are two separate and inde- 
. pendent entities in the sense that knowledge doM not bring reality into 
existence. If I never get to know an object, and if no one else ever does 
either, this does not signify that the object does not exist; this is the sense 
in which it is meant that metaphj^cs is to be emancipated from episte- 
mology. The ^st^ce of an object is not dq>endent upon its knowledge, 
upon its being known, esse is not perdpi. 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations in this section on Neorealism are ficom 
The New Bedim, op. ctt. 
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(2) The Method of Andlysk. 

F.TfpIflTiflHnn consists in anal 3 'zing an object into its smallest component 
parts; when a parson can define each component part in its proper rela- 
tionship to an others, he has in effect explained the meaning or nature of 
the object. “A neo-realist recognizes no ultimate immediacies nor non- 
relational nor indefinable entities, except the simples in which analysis 
terminates. The ultimate terms of knowledge are the terms that survive 
an analysis that has been carried as far as it is possible to carry it; and 
not the terms which possess simplicity only because analysis has not been 
applied to them.” The Neorealist’s system of explanation, viz., analysis, 
is scientific in nature; in fact, the Neorealist repudiates philosophies 
which diverge from science or that reduce scientific facts and laws to 
mere abstractions or instrumental artifacts. 

(3) Metaphysical Pluralism. 

Neorealists tend to believe that ultimate reality is composed of a 
number of entities. ‘The evidence at present available indicates that 
while all things may perhaps be related, many of these relations are not 
constitutive or determinative; that is, do not enter into the explanation of 
the nature or existaice of their terms." Metaphysical Monism, the belief 
that ultimate reality is a single entity assiunes that relationships between 
any two objects must therefore be intamal since the two are basically 
one and the same object, but Realism rejects this conclusion as not being 
in accord with experience; the average person’s experience is that inter- 
action is ex:temaL 

(4) The Repudiation of Stdfjectioism. 

Knowledge is not subjective, but as real as objects themselves; "when 
knowledge takes place, there is a knower interacting with things . . . 
The knower . . . must take its place in one manifold with the things it 
knows.” Furthermore, knowledge implies knowledge of something other 
than itself. Tn all this it is presupposed that if there is to be knowledge, 
there must be something there to be known, and something there to 
know ... In the first place being known is something that happens to 
a preexisting thing. Then, in the second place, when flie knowing takes 
place, these characters are at least for the most part undisturbed." Knowl- 
edge is not a matter of opinion, it is a real entering into facts themselves, 
so that a person derives the essence of the object by his sense, that is, he 
makes sense contact with ultimate reality. Knowledge is an extra-mental 
reality. 
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(5) Epistemologies Monism, 

The belief that the knower and the object of his knowledge are one and 
the same, Epistemological Monism, is a tenet of Neorealists. This toiet 
is necessary in order to maintain Neorealism as a coherent whole, an 
integrated system, for if dualism were the case. Neorealism would be crit- 
ically weakened; to isolate ideas from real objects casts serious doubt as 
to whether objects do in fact ^dst. “In immediate and intimate connec- 
tion with this doctrine of the independence of tihings known and tbe 
knowing of them stands another special doctrine — to fhe effect that the 
content of knowledge, that which lies in or before the mind when knowl- 
edge takes place, is numerically identical with the thing known. Knowl- 
edge by intermediaries is not denied, but is made subordinate to direct or 
presentative knowledge ... In the end all things are known through 
bdng themselves brought directly into that relation in which they are 
said to be witnessed or apprehended. In other words, thing s when con- 
sciousness is had of them be(x>me themselves contents of consciousness; 
and the same things thus figure both in the so-called Vernal world and 
in the manifold which introspection reveals.” 

(6) Platonic ReSism, 

A Neorealist is a Platonic Realist as well because “he accords full 
ontological status to the things of thou^t as well as to the things of 
sense, to logical entities as well as physical ^tities, or to subsistents as 
well as existents.” The Neorealist method of analysis merely grants him 
access to reality, it does not alter or transform reality, hence it is true 
that the eternal Ideas of Plato gaiuinely subsist as he believed them 
to be. 

(7) Naive BeaUsm. 

(Inasmuch as Naive Realism has been sufSciently discussed, we shall 
dispense with it here, and refer the reader to the section "The Episte- 
mology and Metaphysics of Neorealism”). 

( 8 ) Neutral Entities. 

Althou^ reality appears at times mental in nature, and at other times 
material, ultimatdiy, exhaustive analysis would indicate that it is a 
tertium quid, a tertiary quality, a neutral entity. Holt says hat “the 
aitities (objectsf, facts, etc.) imder study in logic, mathematics, and the 
physical sciences are not mental in any usual or proper meaning of the 
wenrd 'mental' ” “In other words, the elements of the introspective mani- 
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fold are in themsdives neither peculiarly mental nor peculiarly mine; they 
are neutral and interchangeable” ^ says Perry. In the final analysis, en- 
tities are neither mental nor physical, but neutral. 

(9) The Ego-Centric Predicament. 

Perry, who gave birth to the Ego-Cantric Predicament, defines it as 
“the argument that because entities are content of consaousncss they can 
not also transcend consciousness; it also implies that, so far as based on 
such subjectivistic premises, the idealistic theory of a transcendent sub- 
jectivity is gratuitous.” Idealists have sdzed upon this theory in substan- 
tiation of their own position, arguing that if all knowledge (every fact, 
reason, thou^t, idea, etc. ) is mental or of the nature of mind, then reali- 
ty must be of the same substance, or of an equivalent nature, otherwise 
it cannot be known. Even if reality were material, before it can enter the 
mind of man, it must be converted into a spiritual or conscious nature. 
We, as persons cannot gain any object of the universe without its first 
either being of the nature of mind, or else converted into the nature of 
mind. “No thinker to whom one may appeal is able to mention a thing 
that is not idea, for the obvious and simple reason that in mentioning 
it he makes it an idea ... In other words, one cannot conceive things 
to exist apart from consciousness, because to conceive is ipso facto to 
bring within consciousness ... No one can report on the nature of 
things without being on hand himself. It follows that whatever thing he 
reports does as a matter of fact stand in relation to him, as his idea, object 
of knowledge, or experience ... It is necessary to have a name for this 
situation just as it stands. It will be convenient to call it ‘the ego-centric 
predicament!”^ Epistemologically or logically, wo have no grounds for 
proving that reality is of any nature other than mind, but the Ncorealist 
voices vdh^nent objections to its being of the nature of mind, spiritual 
or conscious. 


2. George Santayana — CamcAi. Beausm 

Critical Realists, following the example set by Neoroalists, engaged in 
their own cooperative endeavor to publicize a philosophy very much 
allied to Neorealism, vrith but one crucial d^arture. Epistemological 
Dualism. The cooperative work of die Critical Realists which included: 
Durant Drake (1878-1933), Arthur O. Lovejoy (1873-1962), James Bis- 
sett Pratt (1875-1944), Arthur Kenyon Rogers (1868-1936), George San- 

iMph Barton Peny, Present Philosimhical Tendencies (New York: Georee 
Brazuler, Inc., and London; Longmans, Green, and Co., 1912). 277. 
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tayana (1863-1952), Roy Wood Sellars (1880- ), and Charles Augus- 

tus Strong (1862-1940), was published in 1920 under the title: Essays in 
Critical Realism. 

Ontologically, except for a bent toward Naturalism, the metaphysics of 
the six Critical Realists flows in divergent directions; at least they re- 
served this right for themselves individually. Mutual agreement is foimd 
primarily on the epistemological issue. Althou^ termed CrUiced Realism, 
there exists no reference to Kantian Critical philosophy; if the word 
critical has referaice philosophically, it implies a critical rather than a 
naive approach to Realism in respect to the ^istemological problem. 
Montague comments regarding the Critical Realists: “So far as 1 can see 
their contnbutions to epistemology are mainly confined to a refutation of 
the monistic objectivism of the New Realists and to a restatement in 
sli^tly different form of the dualistic or representative theory of percep- 
tion.” ^ 

Durant Drake and Apologetic Re(dism. 

Durant Drake staunchly defends the ReaKsfs stand in Essays in Criti- 
cal Realism, declaring that Realism must be true because it is instinctive 
for us to believe ia it. He writes: “What ri^t have we to bdieve in the 
existence of physical objects. The answer, in a word, is that our instinc- 
tive (and practically inevitable) belief in the existence of the physical 
world about us is pragmatically justifiable . . . Everything is as if realism 
wore true; and the asif is so strong that we may consider our instinctive 
and actually unescapable belief justified . . . Consistency demands either 
universal scepticism or a fearless and full-fledged realism.”^ It may be 
commented that it seems an inapt situation that Drake, or for that matter 
the other Realists, is unable to find logical proof for reality, except to 
take refuge in instinct; lata: we shall find other Realists adding that we 
know reality intuitively. If we depended upon instinct as the criterion of 
truth, we could arrive at some grotesque conclusions, as wdl as some 
good ones, such as, God, soul, immortality. 

The Philosopky of Santayana. 

Santayana, bom of Spanish parentage in 1863, came to Boston, 
Massachusetts at the age of nine. Despite the fact that on his arrival in 
America he had no knowledge of English, he rose to a position of promi- 
nence in the literary world; apprecaation of his talent and mastery of liter- 
ary mqpression transcends philosophical circles to the field of literature. 

1 Montague, op. dt. 

2 Durant Drake, “The Apprcmch to Critical Realism,’* in Essays in Criticdl Bedism 
(London: Macmillan and ^., Ltd., 1920). 
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Notwithstanding his Atheistic belief, he remained loyal to Roman Cath- 
olicism, the faith in which he was entrenched from birth, but he dis- 
missed religion “as a work of human imagination,” a kindly illusion, bad 
physics, superstitions, magic, myth, a misr^resentation of material condi- 
tions; theology is merdy untrue science, and religion, great fairy tales of 
the conscience. 

Later, he began to query whether the real world was not itself a work 
of the imagination as well as the spiritual world of religion. Santayana’s 
Sk^ticism was both penetrating and enduring, he questioned the validity 
of all systems, including science. Accepting a philosophy or religion is 
merdy a matter of which “imaginative system will you trust. My matured 
conclusion has been that no system is to be trusted, not even that of 
science in any literal or pictorial sense; but all systems may be used and, 
up to a certain point, trusted as symbols.” ^ His indinalion toward a phil- 
osophy of Naturalism was dear and decisive from the beginning, and on 
this premise he sought to base all other aspects of his philosophy; if 
Naturalism }delded at all, then it momentarily capitulated to Solipsism or 
Skepticism — as it was, his thinking pendulated from one to the other. 
“We must oscillate between a radical transcendentalism, frankly reduced 
to a solipsism of the living moment, and a materialism posited as a 
presupposition of conventional sanity. There was no contradiction in 
joining together a sc^ticism which was not a dogmatic negation of any- 
thing and an animal faith w'hich avowedly was a mere assumption in 
action and description.” This vacillation he felt was justifiable on the 
grounds that it rendered his philosophical position coherent witli the 
facts of immediate experience and the natural world. 

Santayana’s NaturdUsm, based on a philosophy of Metaphysical Ma- 
terialism, was not a product of his logical thinidng, but, as he put it, 
“an everyday conviction which came to me . . . from experience and ob- 
servation of the world at large, and e.specially of my own feelings and 
passions. It seems to me that those who are not materialists cannot be 
good observers of themselves: they may hear themselves thinidng, but 
they cannot have watched themselves acting and feeling; for feeling and 
action are evidently accidents of matter . . . The recognition of the ma- 
terial world and of the conditions of existence in it merely enlightens 
the spirit concerning the source of its troubles and the means to its hap- 
piness or ddiverance: and it was happiness or deliverance, the super- 
vaiing supreme expression of human will and imagination, that alone 
really concerned me. This alone was genuine philosophy; this alone was 

^ Unless otherwise noted, quotations in this section are from George Santayana, 
"Brief History of My Opinions,” in Contemporary American Philosophy, G. P. 
Adams and W. F. Montague, editors (London: George Men Unwin Ltd.). 
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the life of reason.” The life of reason so engaged the mind nnft spirit of 
Santayana that he wrote a five volume work under that tide. 

The life of reason for Santayana was an adjustment or an adaptation 
to life based on Herbert Spencer’s definition, namely, an adjustm^t of 
inner to outer relations, “an adaptation of fancy and habit to material 
facts and opportunities.” The subjective state of the human mind fas- 
cinated him, and he devoted his entire life to describing the iimer lif^ 
imaginations, ‘nature bred in the human mind.’ “T assumed dnrou^out 
that the whole life of reason was g^erated and controlled by the animal 
life of man in the bosom of nature. Human ideas had, accordin^y, a 
S5unptomatic, expressive and s}onbolic value: they were tbe inner notes 
sounded by man’s passions and by his arts: and they became rational 
partly by their vital and inward harmony— for reason is a harmony of 
the passions — and partly by their adjustment to external facts and possi- 
bilities — for reason is a harmony of the mner life with truth and with 
fate.” The same holds true for science its validity rests on its ability to 
aid man in making suitable adjustments to life. “In science diere was 
an element of poetry, pervasive inevitable and variable: it was strictly 
scientific and true only in so far as it involved a dose and prosperous ad- 
justment to the surrounding world, at first by its origin in observation and 
at last by its application in action. Sdence was the mental accompani- 
ment of art.” In this respect, Santayana is emphatically Pragmatistie 
and discloses that eluent of his philosophy in discussione entitled: 
“Normal Madness,” found in his Dialogues in Limbo. 

Epiphenomencdism and Behaviorism play an integral role in Santa- 
yana’s Realism; Epiphenomeaalism is the belief that spiritual and mental 
qualities axe not genuinely real in their own right, but are by-products 
produced by, and dependent for their existence upon, a basic reality, 
viz., matter. Consciousness, spirit^ mind, etc., are all attendant upon mat- 
ter as their cause and groxmd, hence the dissolution or destruction of 
matter concomitantly destroys its epiphenomena: mind, spirit, conscious- 
ness, etc. Behaviorism is a psychological school of thou^t which rests 
on &e premise that mind, consciousness, spirit, etc. are epiphenomena, 
therdore are reducible to body or mataial substance. Introspective data 
(mind, spirit, etc.) are invalid data owing to their inability to be publidy 
observed, consequently not subject to measuranait. 

Santayana regards consciousness merely as an epiphenomenal emer- 
gence of animal bodies. “A psyche, or nucleus of hereditary organisation, 
gathers and governs these bodies, and at the same time breeds within 
them a dreaming, suffering, and watcliing mind ... An interesting and 
consistent complement to these discoveries is furnished by behaviourism, 
which I heartily accept on its positive biological side: the hereditary life 
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of lie body, modified by accident or training, forms a closed cycle of 
habits and actions. Of Ihis the mind is a concomitant spiritual expression, 
invisible imponderable, and epiphenomenal, or, as I prefer to say, hypo* 
static: for in it the moving unities and tensions of animal life are 
synthesised on quite another plane of being, into actual intuitions and 
filings.” All spiritual life, for Santayana, is as natural as any which we 
regard natural; it is a ‘natural miracle;’ thus imfolds the role of Nattiralism 
in this man’s philosophy. 

Essence, which constitutes the heart or ontology of Santayana’s meta- 
physical thou^t; and to which he devoted an entire book. The Realm of 
Essence, is defined as internal objects of consciousness. “A pure and 
radical transcendentalism will disclaim all knowledge of fact. Nature 
history, the self, become ghostly presences, mere notions of such things; 
and the bamg of these images becomes pinrely internal to them; they 
exist in no environing space or time, they possess no substance or hidden 
parts, but are all surface, all appearance. Such a being, or quality of be- 
ing, I call an essence; and to the considaration of essences, composing of 
themselves an eternal and infinite realm, I have devoted much attention.” 
The ontology of essences includes Plato’s Ideas; but the Materialist, San- 
tayana, does not permit essences ultimately real classifications; at best, 
they are nature’s epiphenomena, and with matter, these eternal ideals 
must perish. 

Skepticism and Animcd Faith are the courts of last appeal in Santay- 
ana’s Naturalism; logically speaking, we can prove nothing, consequently 
must, on this level, remain Skeptics, for all epistemological effort proves 
futile; but on the animal level of our hopes and fears, our cravings and 
desires, we can conclude a world of material substance, a world of reality. 
“When all the data of immediate experience and all the constructions of 
thought have thus been purified and reduced to what they are intrinsi- 
cally, that is, to eternal essences, by a sort of counterblast the sense of 
mdstence, of action, of ambushed reality everywhere about us, becomes 
all the clearer and more imperious. This assurance of the not-given is 
involved in action, in expectation, in fear, hope, or want; I call it animal 
faith.” Reality, material substance which underlies all phenomena, is 
known by animal faith, instinct, intuition; our instinct tells us the world 
is ultimately material; we intuit that it is substantially real. The centuries 
old mystery regarding the ultimate nature of substance, Santayana fancies 
to have solved, having reduced to matter that which is known by instinct. 
It appears, that with Santayana, we revert to the times of the ancient 
Greek philosophers; actually, this is not too surprising since the Critical 
Realist, Santayana, was deeply and permanently influenced by the think- 
ing of Hdlenic philosophers. 
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3. G. E. Moobe — Etjbofean Neobeausm 

George Edward Moore’s classic paper “The Refutation of Idealism” 
marked the birth of the era of Neorealism in Europe where he exerted 
more influence on British thought than any other English philosopher, 
despite the imposing presence there of Bertrand Russell, considered the 
philosophy, in the eyes of many. However, with the exception of Prind- 
pia Mathematica, Russell has not contributed a sj^tematized philosophy, 
nor has he founded a new sdiool of philosophy; he has been more of a 
satirist, critic, iconodast, or a modem Voltaire, as some have referred to 
him. 

One of G. E. Moore’s major contributions to Neorealism assumes the 
form of an attack on tire fundamental thesis of Idealism, particularly that 
of the Bykeleyan mode which reduces the real world to the nature of 
mind. “Modem Idealism, if it asserts any gyiyal conclusion about the 
tmiverse at all, asserts that it is spiritual ... It is certainly meant to 
assert (1) that the univyse is very difly ent indeed from what it seems, 
and (2) that it has quite a lyge numby of properties which it does not 
seem to have.” ^ For example, chairs are definitely diffyent from us hu- 
man beings, at least o\ir experience tdls us so, but Idealism would have 
us think that they ye like us, spiritual. If chairs ye spiritual, tibien they 
ye of the nature of consciousness, but om experience indicates othy- 
wise; to us they appey lifeless and unconscious. 

The Idealistic thesis which Moore proposes to destroy is Bykdie/s 
esse is per dpi (to be is to be pyceived). “Accordingly, whatevy esse 
is perdpi may mean, it does at least assert that whatevy is, is experi- 
enced ... I beg, thyefore, that perdpi may be imdystood, in what 
follows, to refer to what is common to sensation and thought . . . “That 
what makes [any piece of fact] real can be nodiing but its presence as 
an insepyable aspect of a sentient experience!” Moore does not pur- 
port to refute all forms of Idealism, but mydy the Bykel^an formula- 
tion and definition. 

To assert that esse is perdpi, is to say that esse implies perdpi; conse- 
quently, whenevy esse is present, then perdpi must also be. Let * stand 
for esse, then “it will be conveniait if, for the future I may be allowed to 
use the term "esse! to denote x alone . . . What is worth dispute is 
whethy perdpi is necessarily coimected with *. We have thyefye dis- 
covy ed the ambiguity of the copula in esse is perdpi, so fy as to see that 
this principle asserts two distinct terms to be so related, that whatevy 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations in this section devoted to G. E. Moore are 
from his “The Behitation of Idealism" in Mind, N.S. VoL 12, (1903). 
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has the one, which I call esse, has also the property that it is experi- 
enced " Whatever is experienced must necessarily exist; or, the object of 
our experience is inconceivable apart from the thinking subject who 
entertains the thought. 

Moore asserts that Idealists claim that an object of our thou^t and the 
fwrp ftri Anring subject are necessarily connected; the two are not distinct 
entities; for sample, the color green in an object and the e^qperience of 
green are equated as one and the same in the mind of the Idealist, and it 
is precisely this failure to distinguish the two as separate entities with 
which Moore takes issue. “The facts present themselves as a kind of anti- 
nomy; (1) Ejqperience is something unique and difEerent from anything 
else; (2) Experience of green is entirely indistinguishable from green; 
two propositions which cannot both be true.” Idealists attempt to sub- 
scribe to both antithetical ideas by reasoning from one at times, then os- 
mllating to the other when convenient to their line of argument. Moore 
is aware that many Idealists would object to this charge as unfounded, 
maintaining that it does not hold true in all forms of Idealism. 

Moore’s Neorealism accounts for objects which are distinct from us, 
the subjects, thinking them, on the basis of what he terms an 'organic 
unity,’ a Gestalt, an organic whole which cannot be divided without des- 
troying the reality itself. A subject connected with its object is one such 
organic xmity, and to sever the two is an ‘illegitimate abstraction’ which 
damages both. Something is always lost in translation from the whole to 
the analysis of the individual parts; for example, water has the quality of 
wetness, but to analyze it into its component parts, hydrogen and oxygen, 
would eliminate wetness, for neither hydrogen nor oxygen possesses the 
property wetness. Similarly, this principle holds true with the thinking 
subject and the objects of the external world which he (the subject) 
thinks about “A distinction is asserted; but it is also asserted that the 
things distinguished form an 'organic unity.’ But forming such a unity, 
it is held, each would not be what it is apart from its relation to the other. 
Hence to consider eitha by itself is to make an WegiUrmte abstraction. 
The recognition that there are ‘organic unities' and 'illegitimate abstrac- 
tions’ in this sense is regarded as one of the chief conquests of modem 
philosophy . . . For as the whole can, nay must, be substituted for the 
part in all propositions and for all purposes, this can only be because the 
whole is absolutely identical with the part. When, therefore, we are told 
that green and the soisation of green are certainly distinct but yet are 
not separably or that it is an illegitimate abstraction to consider one 
apart from the other, what these provisos are used to assert is, that 
thou^ the two things are distinct yet you not only can but must treat 
them as if th^ were not* 
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Applying the implications of these principles of organic unity nnA ille- 
gitimate abstraction to the particular issue before us would in<hcate 
Being and being experienced are connected; and for human beings, what- 
ever is is also experienced, but ihrare is no logical justification for con- 
cluding Being and being e:q)erienced to be identicd. "We have then in 
every sensation two distinct elenents, one which I call consciousness, 
and another which I call the object of consdousness.” The two must be 
distinguished, otherwise you will confront the distiurbing problem of not 
being able to differentiate between the sensation of blue and the sensa- 
tion of green; both are sensations of color, yet they must possess an in- 
herent difference, or the whole world would be an unintelligible con- 
fusion of indistinguishable sensations. 

Our difficulty is oreated by the fact that whenever a sensation such as 
blue appears, it is invariably accompanied by consdousness. This can 
mean only one of two things: either both the sensation of the real object 
itself together with the subject’s consdousness (sensation, idea) of it 
exists, or else only the consdousness exists (Solipsism). Moore elects 
to believe the former, “for we can and must concdve the existence of 
blue as something quite distinct from the existence of the sensation. We 
can and must concdve that blue mi^t exist and yet the sensation of blue 
not exist.” The object of sensation is truly real; this does not mean ffiat 
sensation is not, but it does mean that the two should be distinguished, 
and that the former is objechlvdy real "The point I had established so 
far was that in every sensation or idea we must distinguish two elements, 
(1) the ‘object,’ or that in which one differs from another; and, (2) ‘con- 
sdousness,’ or that which all have in common — that which makes them 
sensations or mental facts. This being so, it followed that wheu a sensa- 
tion or idea «dsts, we have to choose between the alternatives that dtho: 
objec^t alon^ or csonsdousness alone, or both exist; and I showed tibat of 
these alternatives one, namely hat the object only exists, is excluded by 
the fact that what we mean to assert is certainly the existence of a mental 
fact. There remains the question: Do both exist? Or does the cxjnsdous- 
ness alone? And to this question one answer has hitherto been given uni- 
versally: That both exist.” 

One must not cx>ndude that the object of sensation is its content, such 
as blue is the content of the sensation blue, for this implies that it is 
merely a quality of a sensation, rather than a reality in its own right. 
“This answer follows from the analysis hitherto acxrepted of die relation 
of what I have called ‘object’ to ‘consdousness’ in any sensation or idea. 
It is held that what I call the object is merdy the ‘contenf of a sensation 
or idea. It is hdd that in each case we can distinguish two elements and 
two only, (1) the fact that there is feding c» eapeiienc:^ and (2) what 
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is fdt or Kcperienced; the sensation or idea, it is said, forms a whole, in 
which we must distinguish two ^inseparable aspects, content and exist* 
ence’ . . . This analysis is false ” It is false because to make the object, 
e.g., blue, the content of sensation is to reduce it to a mere quality, and 
divorce it from being a reality sui generis. Blue is really blue, blue out 
there, ^eternal to us, whether or not sensations are ever gained of it. 

Awareness is an important factor and plays a major role in Moore’s 
Neorealism; by it he seeks to prove the reality of sense objects. Reduced 
to simple terms, he claims that we can become aware of mental or in- 
ternal thou^ts as well as external sease content; when I am aware of a 
thought, I do not say that the thought is part of my awareness, I ex- 
perience it separately. The same holds true for objects of sense; when 
I am aware of an object of sense such as blue, the conscious awareness 
is not blue per se to me; I distinguish between them. I am not aware of 
the blue as being my consciousness itself. “It being the case, then, that 
tihe sensation of blue includes in its analysis, beside blue, both a unique 
element ‘awareness’ and a unique relation of this element to blue , . . 
Blue is probably not part of the content of the sensation 4t all ... If 
it were tru^ then, when the sensation of blue exists, there exists a blue 
awareness . . . Blue is, in this case, a content of consciousness or experi- 
ence. Whether or not, when I have the sensation of blue, my conscious- 
ness or awareness is thus blue, my introspection does not enable me to 
decide with certainty . . . But whether it is or not, tire point is unimpor- 
tant, for introspection does enable me to decide that something else is 
also true: namely that I am aware of blue, and by this I moan, that my 
awareness has to blue a quite different and distinct relation. It is possi- 
ble, I admit, that my awareness is blue as well as being of blue; that it 
has to blue the simple and unique rdation the existence of which alone 
justifies us in distinguishing knowledge of a thing from the thing known, 
indeed in distinguishing mind from matter. And this result I may express 
by saying that what is called the content of a sensation is in very truth 
what I originally called it — the sensation’s object.” Our awareness tells 
us that we are aware of something other than consciousness, we are 
aware of an externally real object, not merely a content of a sensation. 

Thus, we arrive at the chief significance and contention of the Neoreal- 
ist, namely, that facts of experience are genuinely and objectively real, 
ind^endent of the subject in whose consciousness the facts of experience 
are transpiring. It is primarily a repudiation of Berkeleyanism, a rejec- 
tion of the belief that without consciousness, the objects or factual world 
which is conveyed to us via experience caimot, or does not, exist 
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4. Bertrand Russell •— The Philosophy of Logical Atomism 

Earlier, it was mentioned that Russdl’s philosophy offers neither an 
integrated system nor a school of thought, consequently the following 
discussion of his philosophy may appear atomistically (hsconnected. C. 
D. Broad, Russell s colleague, was correct in his remark: **As we all know, 
Mr, Russell produces a different system of philosophy every few years.” 
There are, nevertheless, certain defimte contributions which the bril- 
liant and capable Russell has offered as indicative of his own philosophi- 
cal outlook, and these will be presented for examination: (1) Two stages 
in Russell’s evolutionary philosophical growth, (2) Logical Positivism 
and Scientism, (3) Skepticism and Agnosticism, (4) The Doctrine of 
Logical Atomism, and (5) Mathematical Logic. 

Two Stages in RusselTs Evolutionary Growth in Philosophy. 

Bertrand Russell, considered the philosopher by many contemporary 
Logical Positivists, and regarded as a modem Voltaire by others, an icon- 
oclast par excellence, is an antireligious radical and Agnostic. Russell’s 
interests can be arranged dichotomously: the first division is that between 
mathematical logic and theoretical philosophy, and the second between 
his earlier philosophical interests, definitely Leibnizian and Platonic, 
contrasted with his later philosophical outlook which was markedly 
Positivistic and Agnostic. Characteristic of the former division is the fact 
that his classic Prindpia MathemaHca, one of the most influential works 
of the present century, and his thinking of diat time were decidedly 
Platonic. In “My Mental Development,” he mentions that he was a 
Platonic Realist. His regard for universals was devated to a point where 
he placed philosophy on the plane of a deductive sdence. 

Logical Positivism, Scientism, and Skepticism. 

The later Russell, the Russell of the present day, has lapsed almost 
completely into Logical Positivism; he is an avowed adherent of Scien- 
tism, the belief that the methods of science alone give valid knowledge, or 
that knowledge beyond the scope of science is invalid. ‘Tn the welter of 
conflicting fanaticisms, one of the few unifying forces is scientific tmth- 
fulness ... To have insisted upon the introduction of this virtue into 
philosophy, and to have invented a powerful method by whith it can be 
rendered fruitful, are the chief merits of the philosophical sdiool of 
which I am a member.” ^ Since nonscientific judgments are unveiifiabl^ 

1 Russdl, History of Western Philosophy, op. dt., 836. 
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Russell is reduced to Skeptidsm in nonscientific realms, such as, ethics, 
religion, etc. 

In his Religion and Science ( 1935), he concludes: “That while it is true 
that science cannot decide questions of value, that is because they can- 
not be intellectually decided at all, and lie outside the realm of truth and 
falsehood. Whatever knowledge is attainable, must be attained by scien- 
tific methods; and what science cannot discover, mankind cannot know." 
His Scientism is complete, as expressed in the preceding statement; this 
means that moral values, as well as other nonscientific facts, are unknow- 
able and that mankind must remain forever in ignorance concerning 
them, unless they can be brought within the scope of scientific method, 
and that is out of the question. “Questions as to ‘values’ — that is to say, as 
to what is good or bad on its o\vn account, independently of its effects — 
lie outside the domain of science, as the defenders of religion emphatical- 
ly assert. I think that in this they are right, but I draw the further conclu- 
sion, which they do not draw, that questions as to ‘values’ lie wholly out- 
side the domain of knowledge.” ^ Moral and religious matters are merely 
emotive m nature and value, when discussing such issues, we are merely 
giving vent to our emotions, rather than expressing matters of fact to 
which we may ascribe truth. 

Russell comments on his doctrine of Skepticism: “It is undesirable to 
believe a proposition when there is no ground whatever for supposing it 
true,”® then presents its three salient points: "(1) that when the exports 
are agreed, the opposite opinion cannot be held to be certain; (2) that 
when they are not agreed, no opinion can be regarded as certain by a 
non-expert, and (3) that when they all hold that no sufficient grounds for 
a positive opinion exist, the ordinary man would do well to suspend his 
judgement.” * Russell believes that despite the mild tone of these princi- 
ples, th^ are capable (if accepted) of revolutionizing human life. 

Mathematiad Logic. 

Perhaps Russell (vwth his one-tipae colleague, Alfred North White- 
head) wiU be best remembered for monumental feat, Principia Math- 
ematica (Vol. I, 1910; Vol. II, 1912; VoL III, 1913). Russell originally 
entered philosophy through mathematics, a fact to which he attests in 
his article “Logical Atomism." The ambitious task that he and Whitehead 
confronted in Principia Mathematica was to uphold the claim that pure 

^Bertiand Russell, Rdigion and Science (London: Oxford University Press, 1935), 

-Bertrand Russell, Sceptical Essays (London: George Allen & Unwin; New York: 
Barnes & NoWe. 1928, 1956), 9. 

3 Ibid., 10. 
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mathematics was derived from axioms of formal logic; mathftm aHpal con- 
cepts are reducible to logical concepts. In The Principles of Mathematics 
(1903), Russell contends. “Mathematics and logic are identical . . . The 
present work has tw'o main objects. One of these, the proof that all 
pure mathematics deals exclusively with concepts definable in terms 
of a very small numba: of fundamental logical concepts, and that all its 
propositions are deducible from a very small numba: of fundamental 
logical principles.* Then he proceeds to define pure mathematics as “the 
class of all propositions of the form ‘p’ implies ‘q’ where p and q are 
propositions containing one or more variables, the same in the two pro- 
positions, and neither p nor q contam any constants except logical con- 
stants." Mathematics becomes, according to this claim, an offshoot of 
logic. 

Prindpia Mathematica predicates (a) that mathematical discourse 
is reducible to logical terms, (b) that the concepts of logic grant a clarity 
superior to those of mathematics, and are capable of eliminating puzzling 
paradoxes of mathematics merely by transposing them into logic^ terms; 
(c) that greater logical certainty is had owing to basic mathematical as- 
sumptions, such as, infinite classes. 

The symbols used in Prindpia MathemaUca were based somewhat on 
those developed by the Italian mathematician, Giuseppe Peano (1858- 
1932); the premise that pure mathematics is merely a prolongation of 
logic was offered by Gottlob Frege (1848-1925) of Jena, whose ideas, in 
turn, were inspired by Peano’s axioms. 

Althou^ mathematical logic as a 'pure science’ is sometimes left to 
mathematicians rather than philosophers, its problems, assumptions, and 
metaphysical premises are philosophical; furthermore, the philosopher 
is interested in conclusions at which the mathematician arrives, particu- 
larly those of a paradoxical nature. 

One such paradox arose in connection with the definition of number 
in Principia Mathematica. The notion of 'class of all classes’ was the 
cause of it. For evidently tibte class of all classes is itself a class, and there- 
fore belongs to the class of all classes; it thus contains itself as one of its 
members. There are, of course, many other classes that do not have this 
property. The class of all voters does not itself enjoy the benefits of 
universal suffrage. The paradox now arises when we consider the class of 
all classes wM<^ are not members of themselves. 

The question is whether this class is a member of itself or not. If we 
suppose that it is a member of itself, then it is not an instance of a class 
that does mclude itself. But in order to be a member of itself, it must 
be of the kind that is being considered in the first place, that is, not a 
member of itself. If, on the contrary, we assume that the class under 
discussion is not a mmber of itself, then it is not an instance of a class 
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that does not include itself. But in order to be no member of itself, it 
must be one of the classes in the class about which the ongmal question 
was asked, and so it is a member of itself. In either case we leach a 
contradiction 

The difficulty can be removed if we note that one must not treat 
classes on quite the same footing as classes of classes, just as normally 
one would not speak of men on the same level as of nations. It then be- 
comes evident that we should not talk about clas.ses that are then own 
members so glibly as we did in setting up the paradox. 

Although paradoxes such as the foregoing have been approached in 
various ways, no consensus has been reached on their disposition; they 
continue to remain a problem. However, they have opened new vistas, 
and have had the effect of summoning the attention of philosophers to 
expend their efforts in scrutinizing this area. 

Logical Atomism. 

Bussell’s philosophy of Logical Atomism is an attempt to reduce 
concepts to their lowest logical components by way of analysis, with the 
hope that the clarity and simplicity resulting therefrom will prove eluci- 
dating, thus diminishing, if not completely removing, all errors. “The 
reason that I call my doctrine logical atomism is because the atoms that I 
wish to arrive at as the sort of last residue in analysis are logical atoms 
and not physical atoms. Some of them will be what I call ‘partiailars’ — 
such things as little patches of color or sounds, momentary things — 
and some of them will be predicates or relations and so on. The point is 
that the atom I wish to arrive at is the atom of logical analyvSis, not the 
atom of physical analysis.” ^ Logical Atomism is an attempt to arrive at 
an ideal language, one free from ambiguities. 

Russell’s Principles of Mathematics proved that an analysis of mathe- 
matics revealed its base to be logic, .strict formal logic; logical atomism is, 
in a sense, the inverse, that of reducing a logical doctrine to mathematical 
philosophy. “The logic which I shall advocate is atomistic, as oppo.scd to 
the monistic logic of the people who more or less follow Hegel. When I 
say that my logic is atomistic, I mean that I share the common-sense be- 
lief that there are many separate things; I do not regard the apparent 
multiplicity of the world as consisting merdiy in phases and unreal 
divisions of a single indivisible Reality.”* Each atomic logical term, 
according to this pluralistic concept of the universe, may stand for a 
single isolated fact. The matter would be greatly facilitated if the phil- 

1 Bertrand Russdl, Wisdom of the West, 283. Copyright © by Rathbone Books 
Ltd., London, 1959. Rqpilnted by pennission of Double£iy & Co., Inc. 

3 Bertrand Russell, "‘Philosophy of Logical Atomism” in Monist, (1918). 

^Idem. 
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osophy of Realism were predicated as the basis of this philosophy. Each 
experience would represent a fact, that is to say, particular sense data 
serve as ultimate constituents of the universe. An isolated sense datum 
would represent an ultimate atomic fact; when each atomic fact is given 
a term, then our ideal language will have been constructed. 

Logical Atomism, and its intimation of an ideal language, actually 
onginated with Ludwig Wittgenstein, Russell’s former student, not with 
Russell himself. However, Russell developed the system and remained 
faithful to it, whereas Wittgenstein eventually r^udiated it Althou^ 
Russell confesses that he learned the philosophy of Logical Atomism from 
Wittgenstein, the doctrine was inherent in his Prindpia MathemaMca. 

5. Evaluation of Neobeausm 

Neorealists have voiced an opinion which most of us imquestionably 
share, namely the belief that there exists a genuinely real and objective 
world; this contention maintains for the Idealist and others as well as 
for the Realist; only the Skeptic and Solipsist would not share in this be- 
lief. What the Realist, and for that matter any other philosopher, has 
failed to do, is to prove the precise nature of the external world, not 
merely the phenomenal world, but particularly the ultimately real one. 

The nearest that philosophers have come to it is to show that it is of 
the nature of mind, consciousness, spiritual; the very thing which the 
Neorealists are earnestly, but vainly, trying to disprove. The Neorealist, 
through a prime spokesman, Ralph Barton Peny, seeks to invalidate an 
Idealistic or spiritual universe throu^ the '‘Ego-Centric Predicament 
argument, viz., the belief that all knowledge, experience, facts, reasoning, 
etc. concerning the world around us, whatever its nature may ultimately 
be, must first be reduced to the nature of consciousness before it can 
enter the mind of man, for only diat whidi is spiritual, mental, of the 
nature of consciousness, can possibly find its way into human knowledge 
and personality. We are persons, spiritual beings, with a life and exist- 
ence composed of the nature of consciousness, mind; consequently, what- 
ever enters our existence must be of, or else must be reduced to, the 
nature of mind. In other words, if the real world is other dian the nature 
of minrl it is impossible for us to know it in those terms, for we have 
no organ by which to know that which is nonmental; it must first be con- 
verted into the nature of mind, (consciousness) brfore the human bring 
can experience it. Accordingly, what was initially intended to be w 
argument designed to defeat Idealism, turns out to be evidence in its 

support. , , 

The Neorealist reduces ultimate reality to neutral substance, not mmd 
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nor matter, but a neutral entity which at times appears mental, and at 
other times, material. He justifies this conclusion on the basis of analysis, 
that is, a thoroughgoing analysis will indicate, he claims, that matter 
and mind are of a substance akin to mathematical principles, Platonic 
subsistents, a fertium quid, an entity, neutral to both mind and matter, 
and more basic than either. 

The Neorealist’s criteria of truth, instinct and intuition, are far from 
acceptable; if we depended upon instinct or intuition to gain knowledge 
in scientific research respecting outer space or medicine, we would be 
paralyzed in our efforts, and would be arrested in scientific development 
at the level of the savage. Yet, some Neorealists (e.g., Santayana) feel 
perfectly justified in asserting that we know substance exists, and its 
nature is matter, on the basis that instinct tells us so. Rather than an 
argument worthy of respectful consideration, this sounds more like a 
defeated man in his last efiForts of desperation, seeking a refuge in which 
to hide. 

G. E. Moore’s argument, which is decidedly superior to the others, has 
not successfully substantiated the Neorealist’s position; his case rests final- 
ly on the argument as he formulates it: “I am as directly aware of the 
existence of material things in space as of my own sensations,” but this 
is not SO; we do not experience matter as such; we experience an image 
which never leaves our bodies, an image we assume is a true copy of a 
material object in an outer world; and even this assumption is critically 
weakened by the fact that our images of the outer world are often proved 
inaccurate, if not entirely misleading. 

In the final analysis of Neorealism, the most that can be said is that 
although a strong sympathy can be felt for this position, it is incapable of 
establishing its case. 
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PERSONALISM; 

The Key to RedUy Is RerscmdlUy 


Contemporary Personalism may be defined as the philosophy which 
maintains that persondity is of infinite intrinsic value, and the key to the 
meaning of reality. Traditional Personalism is Theistic; most Personalists 
believe in the existence of God who serves as the ground or explanation 
of the nature of the universe. As Pragmatism, Personalism, too, is essen- 
tially an American philosophy; the term was used as early as 1863 by 
Amos Bronson Alcott ( 1799-1888) who defined it as “the doctrine tliat the 
ultimate reality of the world is a Divine Person who sustains the universe 
by a continuous act of creative will.” In recoit years, the word is coming 
more to mean the doctrine which anplrasizes man’s significance, unique- 
ness, and inviolability. 

Systematic Personalism is attributable to Borden Parker Bovme (1847- 
1910) who referred to himself as “a Personalist, the first of the clan in 
any thoroughgoing sense,” and applied it to various areas of philosophy: 
(1) to ethics, to mean that the universe is fiiendly to values; values are 
real ouding to the personal nature of the tmiverse; (2) to metaphysics, 
to imply the personal nature of die World Ground (cosmos); (3) to 
epistemology, to mean that knowledge is grounded and mediated in and 
throu^ personality; the World Ground is the source of all knowledge 
and thought; (4) to logic, to signify that life is deeper than logic,’ in a 
pragmatic s^se. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman (1884-1953), a leading contemporary and 
vigorous exponent of Personalism, defines it as "a philosophical system in 
whidb persons (or selves) are the sole (or dominant) metaphysical reali- 
ties, as wdl as the only ultimate intrinsic values.”^ By personality is 
meant an “individual substance of a rational nature;” not a psychophysi- 
cal organism. As to the main ideas of Personalism, Brightman says that 

^ Encyclopedia of Religion, ed., Vergilius Fenn (New York: Philosophical Library, 
Ina. 1945). 
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It “proposes a psychology (self psychology, gestalt), a logic (synoptic 
method, coherence of total personality as criterion of truth), an episte- 
mology (activity of mind in knowledge, dualism of idea and object), and 
a metaphysics (the universe a society of persons).”^ 

Personalism, as was the case with Pragmatism, is a new term for old 
ways of thinking “which grows out of the attempt to interpret the self 
as a part of the phenomenological experience,”® says Ralph Tyler Flew- 
elling, a leading contemporary Personalist. Personalistic tliinkmg can be 
traced to as early as the philosophical thinking of Heraclitus (563-470) 
and Anaxagoras (500-430), but the term itself was first used in the era 
of Modem Philosophy by Friedrich Schleiertnacher (1768-1834) in his 
Reden (Discourses, 1799, p. 56, 57), synonymously with Theism. Its ini- 
tial appearance in America was in 1863 by Alcott, and then again a few 
years later, in 1868, when Walt Whitman entitled an essay “Personalism.” 
In 1903, the French philosopher, Charles Bernard Renouvier ( 1815-1903), 
wrote a book entitled Le Persoruilisme (Personalism, 1903); Borden 
Parker Bowne wrote his Personalism in 1908; Albert Cornelius Knudson 
(1873-1953), his The Philosophy of Personalism in 1927; and in 1918 the 
organ of the school appeared from the University of Southern California, 
The Personalist, followed by its Spanish sister. Laminar, published in 
Mexico City. 

Although Personalism is predominantly a Theistic philosophy, varia- 
tions of it do exist in the form of ( 1 ) Atheistic Personalism, chiefly repre- 
sented by the British philosopher John M. E. McTaggart (1866-1925); 
(2) Pantheistic Personalism whose foremost proponent is the German 
philosopher William Stem (1871-1938), author of Person and Sache 
(Person and Thing, 1906, 1918, 1924, 3 vols.), subtitled Critical Personal- 
ism; (3) Relativistic Personalism, typified by the system of Charles B. 
Renouvier; (4) Finalistic or Teleological Personalism (Personal Ideal- 
ism) of George H. Howison (1834-1916) who taught that God was not 
First Cause of the universe, but its Final Cause, and that persons are co- 
etemal with him; (5) Absolutistic Personalism, represented by Neo- 
Hegelians; and (6) Typical Theistic Personalism, the mainstream of 
Personalism, which we shall refer to as traditional, or merely Personalism. 

Personalists are dichotomously divided in their views on the phenom- 
enal world; some adhere to Panpsychism, the belief that phenomena are 
of the nature of activity, force, psychic in some respect; othars are Oc- 
casionalists, who believe that the laws of nature are the orderly, habitual 
ways of the behavior of God, and that nature is devoid of inherait forces 

1 Idem. 

^Dictionary of FhOosophy, ed., Dagobert Runes (New York: Philosophical Libraiy, 
InCay n*d« 1 • 
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or powers called cause; cause is merely the ‘orderly and continuous in- 
tervention of God/ 

In respect to epistemology, the Personalists creed is: (1) Epistemo- 
logical Dualism - thought and thing are distinct entities, (2) the reli- 
ability of reason as criterion of truth, (3) thought as creative activity, 
and (4) the primacy of practical reason, that is, scientific technological 
knowledge subserves moral goals. The reader will recognize some of 
these epistemological ideas as shared with other schools of philosophy. 

1. Albert Cornelius Knudson Systematic 
Methodological Personalism. 

Personalism Defined. 

Albert Cornelius Knudson defines Personalism as ^that form of idealism 
which gives equal recognition to both the pluralistic and monistic aspects 
of experience and which finds in the conscious unity, identity, and free 
activity of personality the key to the nature of reality and the solution 
of the ultimate problems of philosophy."^ ^ Thus we find that Personal- 
ism's basic principle is the *self-sufilciency of personality' in explaining 
metaphysical issues. The ontologically real is personality as well as 
personality being the key to reality — only persons (including the Su- 
preme Person, God) are metaphysically real, whereas the nature of the 
material world is merely phenomenal. 

Six Major Tenets of Personalism. 

Knudson concisely summarizes tibe metaphysics of Personalism under 
six major tenets: 

First, personalism holds that reality is concrete and individual. It 
thus leans towards pluralism and natural realism. It does so in the interest 
of the reality and independence of the finite person and also in the 
interest of a more distinct and clearly defined conception of the infinite 
than has prevailed in many philosophies. 

Second, it stresses the unity of the world and the worldground. In 
this respect it leans toward monism and absolutism, thus satisfying the 
religious demand involved in the feeling of absolute dependence and 
also the intellectual demand for a universe as distinguished from a "multi- 
verse.” 

Third, it maintains that reality in its essential nature is active. In other 
words, it interprets substance in terms of causality. It thus falls in line with 
modem physical theory and also with the modem tendency to con- 

^ Unless otherwise indicated, quotations in the section on Knudson are from his 
The Philosophy of Personalism (Boston; Boston University Press; Nashville: The 
Abingdon Press, 1927). Rqirinted by permission of Boston University Press. 
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oeive of the soul as a mental agent rather than as mere substance. 

Fourth, it takes an important step beyond modem energetics and 
contends that energy or causality must ultimately be interpreted in terms 
of volition. Here personalism breaks with the realistic systems of the past 
and becomes idealistic. 

Fifth, it holds that matter is phenomenal, and that in a more thorough- 
going sense than any realistic theory would admit. This follows neces- 
sarily from its mterpretation of causality. Not only does personalism deny 
extramental existence to the extended matter of sense expciience but also 
to its dynamic ground. It conceives of the whole material world as the 
ceaseless product of the divine energizing. Indeed, in its thoroughgoing 
form it holds to the complete ideality of space and time. 

Sixth and finally, it contends that personality is the key to ultimate 
reality. Abstract thought leads to fundamental antinomies such as those 
between identity and change, the One and the Many, freedom and neces- 
sity. A solution of these antinomies is possible only in personal experience. 
Here we have in very fact, however we may account for it, a union of 
personal identity with change, of conscious unity with multiplicity of 
experience, and of fieedom or self-control with uniformity or necessity. 

If we, therefore, conceive of ultimate reality as personal, we have in that 
conception an answer, and the only adequate answer, to the fundamental 
questions of speculative thought. 

1. The Individuality of Reedity. 

A major tenet and an indispensable basic pronise of Personalism is 
its emphasis upon individuality, as opposed to generalizations and uni- 
versals; the individual exists, individual persons, and individual things. 
‘Personalism begins its theory of reality with the afiBrmation that meta- 
physical existence can be predicated only of that which is individual and 
concrete. The universal and abstract are essential as ideas; without them 
thought would disintegrate. In making a statement about a thing we are 
required to use a universal; and all things, we assume, have qualities of 
one kind or another. But tihese qualities and universals have themselves 
no thing-like existence. There are individual trees but no tree in general. 
There are white objects but no independent self-existent whiteness." Tliis 
condusion is the apparent one which we receive from common sense, 
and most persons would never consider objects in the world to be othar- 
wise, but Platonic Realists and others consider reality to be universal ab- 
stract objects divorced from particular objects which merely serve as 
tiheir transient copies. 

The issue as to whether particular objects or their universal abstract 
counterparts are real has been debated since the Platonic ora, and con- 
tinues to present times. The belief in the reality of universals met its anti- 
thesis in NominaUsm, the doctrine that universals are merely names for 
a particular dass of objects; later, a synthesis between these two oppos- 
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ing doctrines was found in Conceptualism, die theory that die reality 
of universals exists in die mind of man as concepts, but do exist in nature^ 
and, as ultimate realities, in the mind of God. 

The principle of individuaUty found in Personalism is derived from 
Leibnizian Panpsychism, which, through its concept of Monads, divested 
individuality of its universal garb, and gave it an Idealistic quality of its 
own. Leibniz’ Monadology stressed the uniqueness of the inividual 
Monad, and its absolute separateness from any other objects, thus enjoy- 
ing for each Monad a reality of its own and in its own ri^t, for the 
Monads are individual, and have no ‘windows throu^ which anything 
can come in or go out.’ Individual substance is not a passive thing, but 
activity, possessing the power of action, personalities in their own ri^t, 
sui generis. Hence persons, who constitute ultimate reality, are selves, 
with unique existences; each is a world widiin iteelf, impenetrable by 
any other person or thing, possessing its own individual character, its 
own individual nature, and is capable of imputing value to every ofh^ 
object because values lie exclusively in and for persons alone. Without 
personality, there can be no value whatever; value is personal 

2. The Unity of the World and World Ground. 

This tenet of Personalism ranks second only to the principle of individ- 
uality, and at times has been confused with it Unity is the concept which 
emphasizes “the unique relation of the Absolute to die world or die 
unique characteristic of ultimate reahty . . . The world is one as well 
as many.” The concept of unity is valuable in bringing about syntheses 
from antithetical concepts which were irreconcilable by othar principles 
employed in the past. For example, it resolves the monistic-dualistic dis- 
pute because Personalism regards personality as a unitas mtdHplex, a 
multiple unity (W. Stem) capable of including both. The same holds 
true for being and action, change and permanency. 

Unity is achieved throu^ reason thereby satisfying the rational de- 
mand for unity. “Sense-experience is manifold and pluralistic; but reason 
is unitary and systematic.” Without the World Ground (the unity of 
reason), ‘tychism’ (Peirce’s philosophy of a world of chance) would re- 
sult “On this basis things are as they happen to be. There is no necessity, 
rational or otherwise, lying back of diem. There mi^t happen to be a 
God, but there is nothing in the stmcdure of the universe that requires 
such a bemg. This viewpoint makes possible an ultimate pluralism, but it 
also involves the abnegation of reason.” Both Monism and Pluralism are 
empirically true, but reason requires fundamental unity in a world of 
diversity, and this is achieved only tibrou^ invoking the cxmc^ of 
personality, that which is capable erf eSecting unity in diversity. 
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3. RetdUy aa Activity. 

“Personalism is activistic. It holds that reality consists in the power of 
action.” In this respect. Personalism differs from certain forms of Ideal- 
ism, Sense Metaphysics, and Pantheism. It opposes Sense Metaphysics 
because Personalism does not accept the reality of Being as found in 
sense qualities, but discovars reality in its activity. Sense Metaphysics 
views reality as a passive, inert mataial substance, whereas Pasonalism 
strases the innate activity of matter, its force. Sense Metaphysics claims 
that matta must first be (exist), brfore it can act, while Pasonalism 
Tnaintflins that matta or its reality is activity; to act is to b^ not to be and 
then you may possibly act. 

Activity requira agency, and. both ae found in pasonality. “Hie 
real thing is always an agent acting in certain ways. Apart from the 
agent thae is no activity, and, on the otha hand, thae is no agent with- 
out acbvity. Activity penetrata to the very core of being, and constitutes 
its asential nature.” Reality is, and must always be, a single and unitary 
agent, otherwise, Being or matta is but an empty and incohaent ab- 
straction. 

4. Volitional Causality. 

“Reality is something we must accept; we cannot deduce it. But 
if it is to perform its function in the system of thou^t, and have any 
definite meaning, it must be conceived as cause.” But cause is to be 
undastood as real, objective to thought; although it is apprehended by 
thought, cause is distinct from it. This conclusion distinguishes Pcrsonal- 
ists who are Activists from Absolute Idealists who desist from drawing 
any distinction between cause and thought. 

“Having defined reality as causality, or the powa of action, we now 
proceed to determine more precisely how causality is to be conceived. 
In doing so we discova that pasonalism diffaentiates itself ratha 
sharply from other types of activism. Activism as such may take many 
diffaent forms. It may be dualistic or monistic; it may be realistic oi 
idealistic. In our eiqposition thus fa of pasonalism as a theory of reality 
we have found it leaning towad realism, and this remains one of its 
permanent chaacteristics as ova against absolute idealism. Its activism 
refuses to be dissolved into a mae thought-process.” But PasonaUsm 
has strong Idealistic leanings as well. “Its idealism, howeva, is conaote 
and spiritual ratha than abstract and logical, and so retains a realistic 
element.” 

Reality, and by that word is meant substance, must be interpreted in 
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causal terms, of whidi there are three major concepts: (1) Positivistic, 
(2) Rationalistic, and (3) Voluntaristic. The first, stemming from Hume, 
reduces cause to an illusion; the second, Spinozistic and Hegelian, is 
deterministic, and reduces cause to necessity, or it is teleological in the 
Aristotelian sense, thus is externally restrictive, lacking autonomy, 
the third, Personalistic, is volitional and dynamic. “All concrete e*i.stepce 
is contingent, and owes its origin to the divine purpose. It is an act of 
will. And it is in this realm of the volitional and dynamic that causality 
finds its true meaning.” It is not a capricious will, howevCT, but one 
which accedes to the principle of sufficient reason. The Voluntaristic 
theory of causality’ is attributable to Leibniz because it was he who 
emphasized the teleology, individualism, contingency, and spiritual in- 
terpretation of cause together with the causal interpretation of substance. 
“Passive substance, whether material or immaterial, cannot fulfill the 
function of reality. Reality must explain appearance and this it can do 
only insofar as it is causal in the dynamic sense of the term. But dynam- 
ism is invisible. It cannot be represented to the imagination, and it can 
be given concrete and definite meaning only in the form of volitional 
causality. This we experience. We are conscious of ourselves as willing 
and struggling beings. But beyond this experienced fact we have no idea 
what causality would mean. Impersonal force is to us inconceivable. 
We must, therefore, think of all force or power or cause as personal or 
spiritual.” The Volitional theory of cause’ functions as a synthesis to fuse 
a priorism with empiricism; such is the foundation of modem Voluntar- 
ism, which includes Existentialism. It is of interest that Edgar S. Bri^t- 
man considers Existentialism a form of Personalism. ^ 

S. The Phenomenality of Matter. 

From the preceding tenets which concluded the nature of reality to be 
causal, and the nature of causality to be volitional, we infer the phenom- 
enal nature of matter, both in its passive aspect as a derivative of sense 
experience and in its dynamic aspect providing scientists with their 
subject matter. Unlike Absolute Idealism, Personalism or Spiritualism 
is “realistic in the sense that it maintains that existence is something other 
and deeper than thou^t. To set a thing in reality means more than 
simply to think it. It implies a deed, a creative act. How careation is 
possible we do not know, but the term at least brings out the distinct- 
iveness of reality and the mystery that surrounds it. The soul is more 
than a thought-process; it is the source of thou^t rather than its product. 
Real existence is personad, not simply ideational; it is spiritual, not merdy 

^See his artide “Personalism” in Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religfous 
Knowledge, ed. Lefferts A Loetsdber (1955). 
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logical. In tiius emphasizing the concrete, the extralogical, the volitional 
character of reality personalism retains a realistic element that the 
absolute ideahst seeks to dissolve away.” Equally objectionable to Per- 
sonalism is Positivism, or Postivistic Ideahsm, in its dissolution of reality 
by reducing it to the subjectivity of consciousness, instead of a reality of 
its own. “As opposed to these types of thought it denies all cxtramental 
existence and affirms the complete phenomenality of matter.” 

For the Parsonalist, reality is deeper than consciousness, and abides 
its passing states of change; moreover, reality can be measured and 
apprdiended by the mind of individual persons. The phenomenality of 
matter is not unique with Personalism; the theory is shared with Positiv- 
ists and Absolute Idealists alike, but for the Pcrsonalist, “soul is the 
essence of all existing things; materiality is simply their phenomenal 
form;” thus physical nature becomes the instrument of spiritual natiue. 
Furthermore, Personalists reject “the metaphysical reality of space and 
hold that it is as phenomenal as the matter supposed to be contained 
in it. Apart from experiaice space has no existence. The spatial world 
is an effect in us and in thinking beings in general. \Vc need a real space 
to see things in as little as we need a real space to dream things in. 
Both the reactions of the sensibility and the activities of the mind are 
spaceless, and it is these that give rise to the knowledge of space. Space, 
then, is simply the form of objective experience, and in and by itself 
is a bare abstraction. Without spatial objects there would be no space. 
Its phenomenality, therefore; is a corollary of fhe phenomenality of 
matter.” 

The ideality of time, however, creates certain problems, for unlike 
nonspatial expenences, persons have never had nontcmporal experiences. 
For time to be ontologically real, it must be active, but this is hardly 
the case; furtihermore, if time were real, nothing else could exist except 
that which is in the present, but there cannot be any present since time 
is in constant ffight. Time, therefore, is not ontologically real, "but a 
temporal relation, like the spatial, we must regard as m«rely the form 
imder which we conceive the cosmic process. This process is grounded 
in the divine activity . . . Just as the spatial form of experience has its 
ground in an immaterial and nonspatial agency, so it is quite possible 
that the temporal order may be maintained by an activity that has in 
itself no before and after. Temporality does not require a temporal 
cause.” It is as Bowne claimed: “The successive can exist only for the 
nonsuccessive.” Therefore Personalists maintain, “God is a nontemporal 
Bdng, and yet he founds change. This is possible because he Is a Person. 
A free being can initiate diange without being himsdf involved in it. 
This is the mystery of personality and its most ffistinotive dharaoteristlo.” 
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As to the role and nature of time in respect to die universe, it is as 
Augustine conceived, and subsequently formulated as a saying: “God 
made the world not in time but with time.” Temporal relations therefore 
coeidst with cosmic processes, yet apart from th«n are unr eal 

6. Personality as the Key to Reality. 

“The metaphysics of personalism may be summed up in the statement 
that personality is the key to reality. All that has thus far been said about 
the individuality of the real, about a basal unity, about causality, and 
about the phenomenality of space and time, has pointed toward this 
truth. It is in personality that individuality finds its only adequate realiza- 
tion. It is personality alone that has the characteristics necessary to a 
basal unity. It is m personal agency that we have the source of the idea 
of causality and its only self-consistent embodiment. It is the reality of 
personality that constitutes the foil to the phenomenality of mattw, 
space, and time and renders it intelhgible. From every point of view it 
is thus evident that in personality we have the crown of the personalistic 
system, the keystone in its arch, the masterli^t of all our metaphysical 
seeing.” 

The reality of pasonality is certainly not a new concept initiated by 
contemporary Personalism, it stems from antiquity, but in ancient philos- 
ophy, its reality was viewed as a substance rather than an activity. 
Augustine was the first to stress the certainty of self-existence, and Des- 
cartes reiterated it with emphasis: To think implies existeice — Cogito, 
ergo sum (I drink, therefore I am). Leibniz queried: “I should like to 
know how we could attain to a knowledge of reality if we or our souls 
were not real.” Fichte, too, had his argument: “However it may be with 
the reality of a sensible world external to me, I myself am real; I take 
hold on reality here; it lies in me, and is there at home.” Perhaps, we 
can modify or attempt to infer from the Fidhtean statement the follow- 
ing: How can a real world external to me of which I possess knowledge 
exist, unless I too exist? 

The Personalistic definition of self or soul is not mere substance, but 
activity with its own self-conscious unity and freedom, personality be- 
comes the norm of Bdng — personal^ is the key to reality. “This doctrine 
is fundamentally empiridstic. Personality is something given. We do 
not create it, nor do we know how it is created. It is an ultimate fact, , 
but' as such it contains the “key to the whole puzzle about reality,’ so 
far as this puzzle admits of solution.” Personality provides the only 
adequate ground for explaiiaing many of our persistent philosophical 
problems, for it combines unity with diversity, identity with change, 
unity wi& plurality, etc., hence personality is the only adequate resolu- 
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tion of antanomies. Tliese are not idle claims, nor speculative ones either, 
they are facts of experience. Mystwious as the case may be, personality 
provides “conclusive evidence that in reality the problem of unity and 
diversity are somdhow solved. Our self-experience, and it alone, gives 
us the solution. It is, therefore, no ‘arbitrary refuge’ to which we resort 
when we make personality our ultimate and irreducible datum.” Our 
rlnim.; are justified and verified by the data of everyday experience 
common to everyone. 

2. Edgar Sheffieu) Brightman — Pebsonaustic Value Theory 

Values as Existing in and for Persons. 

Values, for a Personalist, are not free floating objects in thin air, but 
are grounded in personality, both human and divine. In the Siiprcrac 
Person, values exist as norms, true values, values as they ought to be, 
values for a cohorently ordered and rational mind. Without persons, there 
can be no values whatever; persons impute values to objects since they 
alone are evaluators, and in the light of this fact, Brightman derives 
his definition of personality: “Person is defined as a complex unity of 
self-consciousness that is able to develop ideal values and to act in itself 
and to interact with others.” ^ Persons, and only per.sons, actually e.\peri- 
ence values. Without value, even substance, or more accurately. Being 
loses its meaning, for Being also is intelligible only in tcs'ms of true 
value, the realm of ‘goods that ought to be.’ We cannot know the true 
nature of Being without reference to the nature of will, or “wo cannot 
know being without knowing what ought to be.” 

Value Defined, 

As to a definition of values, it “means whatever is actually liked, prizetl, 
esteemed, desired, approved, or enjoyed by anyone at any time. It is tibe 
actual experience of enjoying a desired object or activity. Hence, value 
is an existing realization of desire.”® Although it is true that anything 
which is desired is a valu^ this does not imply that anytliing desired is 
desirable, that is, ought to be desired, that which is consistent with a 
coherently reasoned desire, that which an omniscient mind (God) would 
^ desire. In other words, not all values are of intrinsic worth; if they are 

^ Ed^ ShefBeld Brightman, Ferson and Redliti/ — An Introduction to Metaphysics, 
edited by Peter Anthony Bertoed. Copyright © 1958 The Ronald Press Company. 
Unless otherwise noted, quobitions m section 2 arc from the abovo work. 

-'Bri^tman's definition of value as it is found here in Person and Reality is 
identic^ to those found in another of his books: PhUosophy of Religion (op. cU,), and 
consistent with those found in Moral Laws (1933), and Nature and Values (1948). 
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actually desired, they are value-claims, but become true values only 
whai they are in accord with norms, values as they exist for the Supreme 
Person, God. 

Norms and Values. 

Values are private; they most for some particular person; they “have 
their being solely in the shining present of the self or person who experi- 
ences them.” They “reside in the shining present of the experient. All 
values, then, are inherently private, subjective, personal experiences . . . 
Norms, however, are public.” Assertions for norms are warranted; they 
aie “rationally defensible as well as empirically grounded;” accordingly 
they must possess objectivity, validity, and truth. Human values are 
attempts at gaining norms and for the most part are rough approximations 
of true norms, truth. Unless the existence of objectively valid norms is 
conceded, “experience remains groping with no hope that the most pro- 
longed series of tiials and errors would lead to or toward the truth.” 

Respecting the objectivity of values, tihey, “as human experiences, are 
not objective; norms, developed by coherent criticism of human experi- 
ence of value, are objective and are valid for all persons. But their 
objectivity, we suggest, consists in the fact that the cosmic Mind knows 
them to be norms, or, better, purposes that human beings should achieve 
coherent vdiue-realization only throu^ hving in accordance with them. 
Since the norms are rational truth, it follows that ultimately they cannot 
be changed either by the human mind or the cosmic Mind.”^ Norms 
are eternal objects, but this does not mean that they float about un- 
groimded by personality, for their existence is a “life within die context 
of a cosmic Mind.” In human experience, norms assume the form of 
principles, objective and ideally true for all persons. 

3. Bobden Parker Bowne — The Refutation of Imfersonausm 

Borden Parker Bourne is, in many Personalistic circles, recognized as 
the foimder of Personalism, at least systematic Iheistic Personalism as 
it is widely adhared to in America. Even Bowne regarded himself as the 
first of the clan of Personalists which encompassed many schools, such 
as,^Theistic Idealism, Transcendental Empiricism, Idealistic Realism, and 
Re^stic Idealism. Bowne’s chief influence, setting the stage for his 
thinking, was Rudolph H. Lotze (1817-1881), who, althou^ regarded 
as a Personalist, was a German Idealist who tau^t a self-psychology, 
a conc^t which played a definite role in the tenets of Personalism. 

^ Edgar ShefiSeld Brightman, Person and Reality — An Introduction to Metaphysics, 
edited by Peter Anthony Bectocci. Copyright ® 1958 The Ronald Press Company. 
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William Ernest Hocking (1873- ) said of Bowne’s militant attack 

against impersonalism: “There is no more powerful and convincing 
chapter in Am^can metaphysical writing than that of Bowne on ‘the 
failure of impersonalism.’”^ Bowne’s refutation of impersonalism is 
directed at all forms, but particularly against Naturalism with its Positiv- 
istic tendencies, and Absolute Idealism which has sacrificed llie individual 
person for the impersonal Pantheistic Absolute. 

Impersonalism seduces tw’o types of individuals: the first is the ‘sense- 
bound mind’ with his superficial and naive outlook on the nature of things; 
the second is the t)'pe who commits the ‘fallacy of tho abstract,’ by 
eitplainiTig explanations by still more abstract explanations, terminating 
in infinite regress. Naturalists fall prey to the former, whereas Absolute 
Idealists are victimized by the latta:. 

Scientific Naturalism is not under attack here, but philosophical, a 
Common-Sense Realism which seeks to explain higher forms of experi- 
ence, induding even life and sodety, in tarns of force and matta, im- 
pasonal force ruled by mechanical laws. When those people complete 
their investigations, the world is reduced to one beyond all expaiential 
recognition; no such world actually exists, exeqat ‘among the abstractions 
of physidsts.’ The sdentific world of abstract laws of nature (light waves, 
sound waves, etc.) is not the world of pasonal experience which we 
daily enjoy; the scientific impasonal world is one of sdentific machines, 
one arrived at by quantitative measurement to the complete disregard 
fa the qualitative aspects of eiqierience, such as human expaicnce, the 
world encountaed by pasonality. The sdentific world is reduced to one 
of abstract theoretical explanations, void of sense qualities to the point 
that the “real world becomes less and less accessible and less and less 
worth knowing . . . Tlie most important part of expcricmcc is not explained 
at all, but is handed over to a kind of subjective experience somewhere 
in consdousness, while the theoretical explanation applies only to ab- 
stractions. Thus we invert the true orda of fact. We disaedit tho real 
experience, or ignore it, and triumphantly solve an imaginary problem. 
. . . We axe shut up by this way of thinking to transfigured realism and 
aU its fictitious problems, with the result that tho world we (experience 
becomes more and more subjective.” ® The major failure of this form of 
impasonalistic thinking is that it terminates in a world of reality com- 
posed of impasonal laws of sdenco, whaeas the actual world, the one 
in which we live, is composed, not of univasals, but of particular objects; 
our evayday aiperience is confronted with individual objects, not uni- 

1 Methodist Review ( 1922 ). 

^ Except where noted, quotations in this section are from Borden Badcer Bowne, 
Pertonalism (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908). 
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versal abstract principles solely. Hence science is failing to account for 
a most important phase of human ei^erience, viz., hmnan ATi!Btan/»A vrfth 
its multifarious experiences which exceeds universal abstract laws. Law 
per se is merely classification, but persons do not live in abstract classifi- 
cations; they live in concrete individual circumstances with concrete 
individual objects, so personal and individual as to defy classification, 
except in a very general way. It is a fallacy to assume that the nature we 
have in common is reducible to generalizations or laws of science, for 
I personally and individually am not a law of science, an abstract general- 
ization; I am an individual personality, primarily, and must be so 
regarded. I am more than the causes which motivate me; they are abstract 
universal generalizations, while 1 am a particular individusd personality. 
Individual persons exist, not universal man; a unique person exists, not 
a ‘text-bool^ man which is supposed to be the true you or me. The 
'text-bool^ man is only remotely any particular individual, whereas the 
real person is individual, unique and edstendy real. 

The fallacy committed here, notes Bowne, is analogous to abstracting 
language from intelligence, then adducing language as the eiqilanation of 
intelligence. No sudh world or man of the impersonalistic philosophers 
exists, except in the abstractions of physicists and psychologists. 

As to the nature of causation, that too must be personal; “unless we 
assume a mover without, we must posit moving forces witiiin;” the only 
adequate reasonable and coherent accotmt of an3dhing must be sou^t 
in a world of power, of forces, of experience. Abstract cause is not 
er^erienced, but volitional causality is; volitional causality is a present, 
dynamic, and active force opeative in the world, not one which is 
posited by the fallacy of the universd. It is because of the fallacy of the 
universal which mistakes logical processes for ontologicdl ones that 
“classification has passed for identification, phenomena have beei made 
into things, and sequence has been mistaken for causality." 

In conclusion, we may say that impersonalism is a failure (1) because 
we are not abstract intdlects; as the Absolute Idealists fancy, nor are 
we abstract wills, we are unique living individual persons who possess 
substantial reality, and (2) because impersonalism confuses the person 
with a physical organism. An organism as an impersonal entity cannot 
produce personality; the personal does not issue from the nonparsonal. 
“Personality can never be construed as a product or compound; it can 
only be experienced as a fact. It miist be possible because it is given as 
actual. Whenever we attempt to go behind this fact we are trying to 
explain the eiqplanatlon.’' The self-conscious existeace of personality is 
the truly ultimate fact. "The essentially impersonal can never by any 
logical process other tban verbal hocus-pocus, which is not logical after 
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all, be made the suflSdeat reason for a personal devdopment ” Only a 
supreme Person can produce and sustain a personal spirit such as a 
human being. How God eflFects this is admittedly unknown, but that per- 
sons ate a fact is obvious. Furthermore, Ihe definition of personality is 
also known: “The essential meaning of personality is sdfhood, self- 
consciousness, self-control, and the power to know . . . Any being, finite 
or which has knowledge and sdf-consdLousness and self-control, 

is personal; for the term has no other meaning.” (3) “Impcrsonalism 
appears as doubly a failure. If we ask for the positive foundation of its 
basal conc^tions, we find that there is none. They are empty forms of 
thought to which no reality can be shown to correspond, and upon 
criticism tihey vanish altogether. If we nesrt ask what insight impersonal- 
ism gives into the problans of experience, we find nothing but tautology 
and infinite regress. Such a theory surdy does not pay expenses. The 
altemaUoe is personaMsm or nothing.” 

4. Evaluation of Pebsonausm 

Personalism has thus far appeared to be the most satisfying of the 
philosophies heretofore discussed; it meets confronting problems with 
more adequate explanations. For the first time, personality, which was 
fast becoming lost to the si^t of philosophy (almost since the time of 
Socrates and Jesus), has once again regained its birthright. Later, we 
shall find Existentialists and Phenomenologists giving more attention to 
it, but no philosophy has accorded more credence to the reality of person- 
ality than the philosophers of Personalism. None has imputed to persons 
a sacredness, and an infinity of intrinsic value as have Personalists. 

Personalism also serves as a philosophy whidi can be incorporated into 
other philosophies, filling in embarrassing gaps which otherwise would 
damage die coherence of such systems. For example, Moritz Sdblidc, 
the Logical Positivist who founded the Vienna Cirde, regards himself 
as a Personalist in philosophy of rdigion, limiting his Positivism to sden- 
tific inquiry. 

As all philosophies have their weak points, so does Personalism; its 
major weakness is its failure or inability to explain the precise nature 
by which persons come into existence. We know diey are here, but we 
would also like to know how they come to be. Granting this as a weak- 
ness, we must not lose si^t of the fact that finite man has never been 
abl^ and probably will never be able to grasp an absolute and exhaustive 
tmderstanding of the totality of reality, but must rest content with ac- 
quiring the most coherent philosophy accessible at the time, that is, the 
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philosophy which most adequately explains the facts of experience 
afforded man. At the present time, Personalism appears to be one of 
the strongest contenders for that enviable position, if not paramount to 
the rest. 
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VITALISM: 

The Autonomy of life 

{Including tfce PhUosophy of ORGANISM) 


Vitalism, a doctrine which gives priority to life over either reason or the 
laws of physics and chemistry, asserts that life is autonomous or sclf- 
detiamined; vitalistic powers are active in organisms which are inde- 
pendent of physico-chemical laws or forces. Vitalism is a pMosophy which 
generated as a revolt, a revolt against reason, particularly in its Absolute 
Idealistic form. 

Prominent characteristics common to Vitalism are; (1) reality is re- 
garded as a life-impulse; (2) actualism, life, movement, or the philosophy 
of becoming; (3) tlie concept of reality as organic; (4) its emphasis on 
irrationalism or attack on reason; (5) its Pragmatic outlook; (6) its 
evolutionary perspective; (7) Ontological Idealism i.e., the vitally real 
is viewed in spiritual terms. 

Vitalism is essentially the doctrine diat life and the organic universe 
is ineiqplicable in physico-chemical terms, for these sciences arc restricted 
to laws of mechanics, but the laws of mechanical necessity do not main- 
tain for living organisms; tibey do not hold true for conscious life. 
Hiysics and chemistry will never give us the hey to life, for natural sys- 
tems of life cannot be enfolded into the artificial systems of science, 
since life is not inert matter, nor can it be explained in rational terms, 
but in nonrational ones, such as intuition, life forc^ consciousness. "A 
physico-chemical explanation of the motions of the amoeba, and a fortiori 
of the bdiavior of the Infusoria, seems impossible to many of those who 
have closely observed these rudimentary organisms . . . The tendency to 
mplain everything by physics and chemistry is discouraged rather than 
strengAened by deep study of histological phenomena . . . The study 
of die cdl has, on the whole, seemed to widen rather than nanxrw the 
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enonnous gap that separates even the lowest forms of life from the 
morganic world’ This being the case, a mechanistic conception of 
life and the world proves false, for life remains ifi^^SsssiMte to rational 
laws of mechanics, free to dioose its own course^?^^te^^taimit and 
progress. 

1. Henbi Bergson — £ 1 .^ VraAL in Beai. Dgra^on 

Henri Bergson (1859-1941), the*‘*b^]B^^ ! 't>f f^e'j^jl^ophy of 

Vitalism, is regarded by some as FrancVsh{gn^ps|^:0)}lss^^» since the 
time of Raid Descartes; so outstanding is he that Vitalism is often identi- 
fied wth his name, and the school of philosophical thou^t is termed 
Bergsonism. Prance’s three bri^t lights form a triune despite their 
respective divergent tendencies: (1) Descartes and Rationalism, (2) 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857) and Positivism, and (3) Bergson and In- 
tuitionism. It provides an interesting comparison that Bergson, a con- 
temporary of John Dew^, bom the same year (1859), and the author 
of the Introduction of the French edition of William James’ Pragmatism, 
disavows Pragmatism, yet holds in common with that school of thou^t. 
(a) the priority of change over permanence, (b) the importance of time, 
(c) the doctrine of the freedom of the will, (d) the Utilitarian or Instru- 
mental value of concepts and p^cepts enabling more effective action 
by man. Bergson severs intellectual relations with these two men, par- 
ticularly in respect to his criterion of truth, Intuitionism, and his denial 
of the validity of Instrumentalism, on the grounds that concepts and 
perc^ts, at times, distort ej^eriences of reality, rather than clarify them 
as useful instruments. 

Bergson produced four major and very influential books: his doctoral 
dissertation. Time and Free Will (1889), Matter and Memory (1896), 
his classic Creative Evolution (1907), and The Two Sources of Morality 
artd Religion (1932) which gave the world his long awaited philosophy 
of religion; to these foiu: may be added as supplonentary: Introduction 
to Metaphysics (1903), MindrEnergy (1920), and the very minor work, 
a philosophy of comedy. Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the 
Comic (1911). 

Intelligence, Instinct, and Intuition. 

Bergson’s masterpiece. Creative Evolution, provides the basis of Vital- 
ism, Ayplafaing philosophy in terms of an Elan Vital (Vital Impulse 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations in this section, and the one to follow are 
ham Henii Bergson, CraOtoe Evdution, ti. Arthur Mitchell (New Yodc: Henry Holt 
and Ckh. 1611). 
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Vital Impetus) in real duration, genuine time. The Vital Impulse, Berg> 
son discloses to be God in action, who, like an artist, unhampered by 
the laws of mechanics (determinism) or teleology (uncommitted to any 
purpose), creates the world by a consciousness which is not only deeper 
than reason, but free from its restrictions. Reason is merely a tool, a 
handmaiden, the product of matter, in whose hands life remains inexpli- 
cable and inexorable. 

The £lan Vital travelled two courses in the evolution of life: (1) the 
arthropod culminating its journey in insect life, and (2) the vertebrate, 
taminating in man. Each, together with plant life, possesses its corre- 
sponding vital impulsion: (a) torpor (lethargy) in plants, (b) instinct 
readring its pinnacle in the life of insects, and (c) vertebrate life wh^ein 
two divergent paths appear, one leading to instinct, and another to 
intelligence. Both instinct and intelligence originate from a common 
source, and thou^ complementary and antagonistic, do retain some- 
thing of their common origin, for there is a semblance of intelligence 
in instinct. The origin of intelligence may be traced to the appearance 
of tools, weapons, etc.; although nonintelligent creatures possess, tools, 
thdrs cannot be severed from the body, are actually part of the organism, 
and by a corresponding instinct, they know how to use them. “Instinct 
perfected is a faculty of using and even of constructing organized instru- 
ments; inielligeruse perfected is the facuUy of making and using un- 
organized instrumerds.’' Instinct and intelligence operate as two divergeot 
solutions to identical problems, but intelligence functions on a conscious 
level, while instinct behaves unconsciously; intelligence conceives of 
relations, form, whereas instinct perceives matter; intelligence constructs 
artificial or unorganized instruments, instinct organized ones; intelligence 
treats things medhanically, instinct organically; intelligence deals with 
the inert, discontinuous, immobile, mechanical, with a natural inability 
to comprdiend life, but instinct understands life, instinct is sympathy. 

. . . Intelligence and instinct are turned in opposite directions, the former 
towards inert matter, the latter towards life ... It is to the very inward- 
ness of life that intuition leads us— by intuition I mean instinct (hat 
has become disinterested, sdf-conscious, capable of reficcting upon its 
object, and of enlarging it indefinitely.” At times, intuition may grasp 
an insist when intdUigence fails us. 

Intuition gives insists beyond the reach of intelligence; by intuition 
the categories of life are appreciated, not as the age-old problem of one 
and the many, neither as mechanical causality nor theological finality, 
but by a vital process which falls into ndther mold. 
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The illan Vital in Real Duration. 

The fundamental thesis of Bergsonian philosophy is the doctrine of a 
Vital Impulse (Elan Vital), a principle operating in real, duration, real 
time. All existence is in time, in process; and in man, continuity is gained 
through memory tying the past with the present. “The truth is that we 
dbange without ceasing, and that the state itself is nothing but change . . . 
For an ego whidi does not change does not endure . . . Duration is the 
continuous progress of the past which gnaws into the future and which 
swells as it advances . . . For a conscious being, to exist is 'to change, to 
change is to mature, to mature is to go on creating oneself endlessly .... 
The rmiv^se endures . . . Duration means invention, the creation of 
forms, the continual elaboration of the absolutely new . . . Like the 
universe as a whol^ like each conscious being taken s^arately, the or- 
ganism which lives is a thing that endures . . . Wherever anything lives, 
there is, open somewhere, a register in which time is being inscribed.” 
Time is irreversible; all reality is in process, all is in real time. life, as 
is true of all conscious activity, is unceasing creation, invention. 

The doctrine of the Vital Impulse repudiates all mechanistic explana- 
tions, those which regard the world as a machine; and all finalistic exr 
planations, those which predicate the creation of the world based on a 
‘preconceived plan with a view to a certain end,’ the world being merdy 
an imitation of a modd, the realization of an idea. ‘We must get b^ond 
both points of view, both mechanism and finalism ... An artist of gen- 
ius has painted a figure on his canvas. We can imitate his picture with 
many-colored squares of mosaic. And we shall reproduce the curves and 
shades of the model so much the better as our squares are smaller, more 
numerous and more varied in tone. But an infinity of elemaits infinitely 
small, presenting an infinity of shades, would be necessary to obtain the 
ft yaiM- equivalent of the figure that the artist has conceived as a simple 
thingr, which he has wished to transport as a whole to the canvas, and 
which is the more complete the more it strikes us as the projection of 
an indivisible intuition. Now, suppose our eyes so made that th^ can- 
not help seeing the work of the master of a mosaic effect. Or suppose our 
intdlect so made that it cannot explain the appearance of the figure on 
the canvas exci^t as a work of mosaic. We should thai be able to speak 
simply of a collection of little squares, and we diould be under the me- 
chanistic hypothesis. We might add tha^ beside the materiality of the 
collection, (here must be a plan on which the artist worked; and then we 
should be expressing ourselves as finalists. But in neither case should we 
have got at the real process, for (here are no squares brou^t together.” 
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God, through the filan Vital in real duration, creates, develops, an on- 
going organismic world whidh is in the process of yet being made; this 
God does, not with mechanical necessity, laws of science which limit his 
activity, nor with a preconceived purpose which is almost as equally con- 
fining, but this he accomplishes as an artist, creating each step of the way 
without restrictions of any kind. God has no blueprint for the world and 
its future, he is an author or poet who autonomously proceeds in the 
evolutionary creation of tihe world. 

Free WiU and Consdousnesa. 

A dominant characteristic of life is <x>nsciousness; it is consciousness 
that directs the course of life on its evolutionary progress upwards, as it 
did in the case of acquiring intelligence for man. Not all consciousness is 
alike, since it differs according to the evolutionary level of progress or 
devdopm^t; a comcomitant relationship exists between an organism’s 
consciousness and its power of choice, ’’for consciousness corresponds 
exactly to the living being’s power of choice . . . consciousness is synony- 
mous with invention and with freedom.” Invention in the animal is 
marely a variation of a routine, but in man, consciousness becomes more 
than invention, it becomes freedom. The entire history of life has been 
a ceaseless effort of consciousness to raise matter to triumph over 
mechanism, the determinism of natiure to freedom. 

Man, a machine, an automatism, has achieved a level of superiority in 
which he has acquired for he sake of consciousness, an immaterial body, 
namely language, a factor he owes to another level of superiority, social 
life. Man has become the pinnacle of evolutionary progress; paramount 
over all oher species. “While at the end of the vast spring-board ftom 
which life has taken its leap, all the others have stepped down, finding 
the cord stretched too high, man alone has cleared the obstacle. It is in 
this quite spechil sense that man is the ‘term* and the ‘end’ of evolution. 
Life, we have said, transcends finality as it transcends the other cate- 
gories. It is essentially a current sent throu^ matter, drawing from it 
what it can.” Organic life has striven upwards, but it is only in human 
form that it has reached the levd of freedom; consciousness has stagnated 
everywhere but in man, the only being who registers free will 

In naan he vital movmnent continues to progress indefinitely. Con- 
sciousness which wrou^t man, did it at the cost of abandoning a part of 
itself, the nonhuman kingdom. “Consciousness, in man is pre-eminently 
intellecit. It might have also been, it ou^t, so it seems, to have been also 
intuition. Lituition and intdlecst represeat two opposite directions of the 
work of consciousness: intuition goes in the very direction of life, intellect 
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goes in the inverse direction, and thus finds itself naturally in 
with the movement of matter.” Another direction of evolution, a different 
type of evolution, could have directed humanity either to still more intel- 
lect or perhaps more intuition, an intuition greater than intellect. The 
probability is that consciousness, in its attempt to conquer matter and self, 
exhausted its consciousness, its energy, its power, on intellect; conse- 
quently, intuition is an almost extinguished lamp following an evolu- 
tionary path which diverges from that of the intellect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that consciousness undergoes the vicissitudes 
of its organism, the organism which it animates, it is nevertheless distinct 
from it; the destiny of consciousness is not, does not fall with, that of 
cerebral matter despite the interdependency of brain and consciousness. 
“Consciousness is essentially free; it is freedom itself; but it cannot pass 
through matter without settling on it, without adapting itself to it; this 
adaptation is what we call intellectuality.” Bergson believes that there ex- 
ists the possibility that consciousness will lead the evolutionary progress 
ahead so successfully that it will remove even the obstacle of deat/t it- 
sdf. “The animal takes its stand on the plant, man bestrides animality, 
and the whole of humanity, in space and in time, is one immense army 
galloping beside and before and behind each of us in an overwhelming 
charge able to beat down every resistance and clear the most formidable 
obstacles, perhaps even death." This feat can be accomplished by all 
living beings holding together in one concerted effort, yielding to the 
same tremendous push of consciousness, piecing ri^t throu^ matter. 

The Dualism of Mind and Matter. 

In his treatise, Matter and Memory, Bergson admits to dualism, affirm- 
ing both the reality of spirit together with the reality of matter; the 
rdlationship of one to the other is determined through memory. Mind 
and matter, as real, are predicated on the basis of common sense, but 
this does not imply that Bergson is an Idealist or a Realist, for he believes 
that each of these positions is excessive. Matter is more than the percep- 
tion which we have of it, more than mere representation, but on the 
other hand, it is not the ‘thing* the Realists claim it to be; rather, “matter, 
in our view, is an aggregate of ^ages.’ And by 'image' we mean a cer- 
tain existence which is more that that which the idealist calls representor 
Hon, but less than that which the realists calls a thing -~en existence 
placed half-way between the ^n^ and the ‘representation.’ This con- 
ception of matter is simply that of common sense,” ^ Common sense tdls 

1 Quotations in this section, “The Dualism of Mind and Matter,” are from Henil 
Berraon, Matter and Memory tr. Nancy Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer (New 
York; The Macmillan Co.. 1911). 
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usr that an object exists in itself; moreover, it informs us that the object 
perceived by us is pictorial, it is an image which we gain of it, a self- 
existing image. 

The mind-body problem has not heretofore been satisfactorily an- 
swered, the body is not an instrument of the soul nor is the soul a mere 
epiphenomenon of the body; psychophysical parallelism likewise is re- 
jected. These latter two doctrines regard thought as the function of the 
brain merely, consciousness as the brain s epiphenomenon, void of any 
reality of its own — as if fancying that we could “penetrate into the inside 
of a brain at work and behold the dance of the atoms which make up the 
cortex.’ Psychophysical parallelism assumes fundamentally the same 
conclusion, viz., if “we possessed the key to psycho-physiology, wo should 
know every detail of what is going on in the corresponding conscious- 
ness.” Although these two views are most commonly held by philoso- 
phers, they are to be seriously questioned, for they arc factually unwar- 
ranted. “TTiat there is close connexion between a state of consciousness 
and the brain we do not dispute. But there is also a close connexion be- 
tween a coat and the nail on which it hangs, for, if the nail is pulled out, 
the coat falls to the ground. Shall we say, then, that the shape of tho nail 
gives us the shape of the coat, or in any way corrc.sponds to it? No more 
are we entitled to conclude, because the physical fact is hung on to a 
cerebral state, that there is any parallelism between the two series p.sychi- 
cal and physiological.” Connection of mind and body is a fact, but 
epiphenomenalism and psychophysical parallelism are only hypothetical 
theories, not proof. 

Mind and matter are related to one another by memory which is “the 
intersection of mind and matter.” Memory is not to be regarded as a func- 
tion of the brain, it differs in kind, not merely in degree. Memory is 
“spirit in its most tangible form,” the domain of spirit; moreover, the 
psychical state, the mental state, is immensely wider than the cerebral, 
the brain state. A person “endowed with a superhuman intellect, did he 
possess the key to psycho-physiology, he would know no more of what 
is going on in the corresponding consciousness than we .should know of 
a play from the comings and goings of the actors upon the stage.” The 
cerebral state does not hold a constant relation to tho mental; there are 
differing tones or levels of mental life, pianos of con.sciou.sne.ss, that is, 
psychic life has different degrees of attention, varying heights of exist- 
ence. 

These ideas give us a basis of explaining personality disorders in terms 
of a breaking of the tie which holds the psychic to its concomitant motor 
existoice, hence weakening one’s attention to life vrithout Memory 
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images of words and aphasia cannot be localized; the phenomenon of 
neurosis has proved that loss of memory is of psychic origin and nature. 

The conclusion to which we are entitled is that mattar and spirit, both 
independently real, interact, their point of determination is memory, the 
domain of pure spirit whose psychic life is constituted in asceading 
levels. “Spirit borrows from matte: the perceptions on which it feeds, and 
restores them to matter in the form of movements which it has stamped 
with its own freedom. Matter and life are coeidstent and interdependent; 
mind is consciousness, and the essence of consciousness is memory. 

Philosophy of Rel^km and Ethics. 

Bergson postulates two differing types of ethics: (1) a closed morality, 
one in which bdhavior is instinctively and automatically performed as 
a result of adhering to society’s conventions, danands, etc., and (2) an 
open morality, a free, progressive, autonomous, inner motivated morality 
indicative of saints, heroes, etc. These two differ not merely in degree, 
but in kind. 

The dualism found in both the fields of etihics and religion is typical 
of the dualism which permeates all phases of Bergson’s philosophy, 
reaching its ultimate dualism in life and rnatt^. Life, d 5 mamic, girded 
with force and will, understood by intuition, struggles upward through 
and beyond matter, striving for immortal life; while matter, congealed 
residue of creation, subject to nature’s laws and intelligence is gradually 
eroding. Ethics and religion, too, are dual; a morality may be closed or 
open, a religion may be static or dynamic. 

Closed morality is a coerced one whose obligatory impetus comes from 
the pressure of society, duties performed on the level of mere habit, 
practice, a dear cut and predse formula to be followed, one prescribed 
by society. A dosed morality is an impersonal one comparable to the 
natural forces of habit and instinct, motivated by self-preservation. Open 
morality springs from the depths of the heart, eapresses a certain emo- 
tional warmth, full of enthusiasm, one which makes for advancement and 
progress, embraces humanity and love of neighbor, is heroic. “Now 
heroism caimot be preached, it has only to show itself, and its mere 
presence may stir others to action. For heroism itsdf is a return to move- 
ment, and emanates from an emotion — infectious like all emotions — akin 
to the creative act, Rdigion ©{presses this truth in its own way by saying 
that it is in God that we love all other men. And all great mystics de- 
dare diat they have the impression of a current passing from Iheir soul 
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to God, and flowing back again from God to mankind.”^ Closed morality 
is a purely static one functioning on an infra-intellectual level of habit 
and instinct, beneath the level of intelligence; w'hereas open morality is 
purely dynamic, a supra-intellectual one, above the level of intelligence, 
motivated by inspiration, intuition, emotion, etc. Somewhere betwewi 
tie two, intelligence is to be found. 

Static Religion, the result of intelligence’s ‘myth-making function' 
(fonction fabulatrice), “is a defensive reaction of nature against what 
might be depressing for the individual, and dissolvent for society, in the 
exercise of intelligence^ Man, terrified as the only being aware of his 
impending death, is driven to the creation of myths. “Man is the only 
animal whose actions are uncertain, who hesitates, gropes about and 
lays plans in the hope of success and the fear of failure. He is alone in 
realiTing that he is subject to illness, alone in knowing that he must die. 
The rest of nature goes on its expanding course in absolute tranquility.” 
Animals and plants, unlike man, “rely on the passing hour as they would 
on eternity. We drink in something of this unshakable confidence during 
a country walk, from which we return quieted and soothed.” Man pays 
a heavy price for his intelligence: myth-making, selfish preoccupations, 
instead of attending to the common good, etc. 

Dynamic Religion, the mysticism of St. Paul, St. FVancis, St. Teresa, 
etc., is prompted by the £lan Vital, whereby the human will is identified 
with that of the divine. The soul listens to a voice calling, feels an inde- 
finable presence, “then comes a boundless joy, an all-ab.sorl)ing ccsta.sy 
or an enthralling rapture: God is there, and the soul is in God. Mystery 
is no more. Problems vanish, darkn^s is dispelled; everything is flooded 
with light . . . Joy is boundless . . . Now it is God who is acting through 
the soul, in the soul; the union is total, therefore final . . . Let us say that 
henceforth for the soul there is a superabundance of life. There is a 
boundless impetus. There is an irresistible impulse which hurls it into 
vast enterprises.” The mystic has nothing which distinguishes him out- 
wardly, but within is a superabundance of vitality, an elevation which 
is free from pride; moreover, instead of pride there is humility, for he 
has been ‘alone wih The Alone,’ a soul absorbed in God; and now he 
must attend to his apostolatey express the inexpressible "truth flowing 
into his soul from its foimtainhead like an active force,” for he cannot 
contain himself, but m\ist spread abroad like the sun diffusing its li^t, 
"for the love which consumes him is no longer simply the love of man for 

^ Quotations in this section entitled: “Fliilosc^hy of Religion and Ethics” are from 
Henry Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality ana Bslieioa I New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., Inc., 1935). 
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God, it is the love of God for all men. Throng Cod, in Ae strength of 
God, he loves all mankind with a divine love.* The mystic embraces all 
humanity with an indivisible undissimulated love. 

The mystics love of humanity is not a natural lov^ such as love for 
family or fatherland, nor is it an extension of an instinct, nor gnmaPlifag 
originating in a philosopher’s idea. It does not proceed from the senses, 
nor from the mind, but implicitly from both and more. “For such a love 
lies at the very root of feeling and reason, as of all other things. Coin- 
dding with God’s love for His handiwork, a love whidh has been the 
source of everything, it would yield up, to anyone who knew how to 
question it, the secret of creation. What it wants to do, with God’s help, 
is to complete the creation of the human species and make of humanity 
what it would have straightaway become, had it been able to assume 
its final shape without the assistance of man himseE Or, to use words 
which mean . . . the same thing in different terms: its direction is esacdy 
that of the vital impetus: it is this impetus itseff, co mmuni cated in its 
entirety to exceptional men who in their turn would fain impart it to 
all humanity and by a living contradiction change into creative effort 
that created thing which is species, and turn into movement what was, 
by definition, a stop.” The mystic, imbued with the vital impetus, is 
charged with transforming humanity by infusing part of self to others. 

In The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, Bergson goes beyond 
the conclusions reached in his Creative Evolution by viewing the nature 
of God as love; “divine love is not a thing of God: it is God Himsdf * and 
by this creative love, creative emotion, the world was able to come into 
being, for the world is a manifestation of God’s love. Mysticism suggests, 
for the philosopher’s edification, “a universe which is the mere visible 
and tangible aspect of love and of the need of loving, together with all 
the consequences entailed by this creative emotion: I mean the appear- 
ance of living creatures in whidi this emotion finds its complement; of 
an infinity of other beings without which they could not have appeared, 
and lastly of the uiffathomable depths of material substance without 
which life would not have been possible.’ The mystics have triumphed 
over materiality by resisting matter, reaching God, and blazing a trail 
for the remainder of mankind to follow. 

The mystic’s intuition can give us joy, a joy found in simplicity of 
lif^ and a vision of the life beyond, but this must be accomplished by a 
thorou^going spiritual reform, one which copes with obstacles that we 
set up 'against our civilization.* '3ut whether we go bail for small meas- 
ures or great; a decision is imperative. Mankind lies groaning, half 
crushed boieath the wei^t of its own progress. Moi do not sufficiently 
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realize that their future is in their own hands. Theirs is the task of de- 
termining first of all whether they want to go on living or not. Theirs is 
the responsibility, then, for deciding if they want merely to live, or intend 
to make just the extra effort required for fulfilling, even on their refract- 
ory planet, the essential function of the universe, which is a machine for 
the making of gods.” Thus from the mystic we learn the existence of God, 
survival beyond death, and becoming gods, for God made the world 
of such a nature that it can make of us gods, too. 

Synopsis of Bergson’s Vitalism. 

Bergson, a Vitahst, who considers the primacy of life to take prece- 
dence ov^ physico-chemical laws, postulates as the basis of his philoso- 
phy, creative evolution. Creative evolution is a temporal, indeterminable, 
developmental process travelled by the Blan Vital, a vital impulse, God 
operative in the world. The structure of the £lan Vital is nonindividual, 
yet common to every member of the species. In plants, it is unconscious; 
it is fre^ possessing a will of its own, thus makes its own decisions. The 
£lan Vital m the process of time developed two kinds of consciousness: 
(a) instinct, and (b) intelligence; instinct may be regarded as a form of 
immediate intuition or sympathy, while intelligence makes action possible. 
Reason, unable to penetrate duration, is static, hence man reasons spatial- 
ly, that is, he merely classifies when reasoning, as is indicative of syllogis- 
tic reasoning; e.g., A is (in the class) B, and B is (in the class) C, there- 
fore A is (in the class) C. Euler's diagrammatic logic illustrates this 
point: 



Man’s inner life is not subject to causal laws, his nature is free, yet 
reason is incapable of understanding this fact, for its capacity is ItmiW 
to thinking in terms of cause and effect; however, we possess free will 
and are intuitively aware of the fact that we do. Not only is the evolution- 
ary world free to choose its own course, man also is free to design his 
own future by his personal actions and choices. 
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Mechanism and Materialism are both objectionable; life, an opposite 
current to both, builds organism out of matter. Teleology, too, is repu- 
diated, for finalism is merely mechanism, or determinism, in reverse. The 
real world, an organismic world, indeterminate either in the li^t of 
its past or in the light of its future, is free to build as it chooses by the 
jElan Vital, while matter, subject to entropy, is degenerating. 

The world, a ^machine for making gods,’ has by the £lan Vital led man- 
kind m progress, mentally and spiritually, upward in its conquering of 
obstacles, to the point where it may one day overcome even death itself. 



XL 

PANPSICHISM AND ORGANISM: 
The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead 


It is difficult to labd Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947) by neatly 
pigeonholing him into a category, for there are many definite strains of 
a wide variety of schools of thought in his philosophy of Organism, as he 
chooses to designate his philosophical thought. He is considered an 
English Neorealist, a Platonist, an Aristotelian, a Panpsychist, and shares 
important ideas in co m mon with Leibniz, Spinoza, and Kant. It would be 
unfair to regard his system as an eclectic one, merely a compilation of 
numerous other philosophies, because his is highly original, and in cer- 
tain respects, unique. Basically, his philosophy is not difficult to under- 
stand, but the novel nomenclature he employs will definitely give the 
novice the feding that it is; however, Whitehead, as is true of other 
philosophers, fdt constrained to develop a terminology which would not 
be confused with other philosophic, and to guard against his words 
being given a meaning which he did not want to convey. 

Terminology. 

Whitehead’s ideas are found principally in his: Science and the Mod- 
em World (The Lowell Lectures, 1925), Adventures of Ideas (1933), 
and his classic Process and Reality (The Gifford Lectures, delivered at 
the University of Edinburgh in the 1927-1928 season, and published in 
1929). Perhaps, a helpful beginning would be to supply the reader with a 
brief ^ossary of terms: 

PROCESS. Time is the form of process, and process is the form of time. 

Permanence does not exist The principle of process is the under- 
standing of Being as it is constituted by Becoming. 

REALITY. Realism. Platonism. Panpsydbdsm. Metaphysical Pluralism. 

The world is made up of many actual entities, or what is the same. 
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actual occasions. “Reality is just itself, and it is nonsense to ask 
whether it be true or false." ^ 

TRUTH. ‘Truth is a qualification which applies to Appearance alone . . . 
Truth is conformation of Appearance to Reality." * "The truth itsdf 
is nothi n g else than how the composite natures of the organic actu- 
alities of the world obtain adequate representation in the divine 
nature." * 

ACTUAL OCCASIONS. Actual entities. “The fingl things of which die 
world is made up. There is no going behind actual entities to find 
anything more real. They differ among themsdves: God is an actual 
entity, and so is the most trivial puff of existence in far-off empty 
space." These vary in gradation, importance, and function, but are 
on the same level of actuality. “The final facts are, aU alike, actual 
entities; and these actual entities are drops of experience, oomplftr 
and interdependent." Like L^bniz’ Monads, each occasion has 
nothing to do vidth any other. Actual Entity is Whitdhead’s term for 
substance. See event (Whitehead’s earlier term for occasion). 

ACTUALITY. “The ultimate entry into the concrete." 

PREHENSION. The relation of many entities into a single unity; the 
awareness of other actual occasions; such constitutes organic plural- 
ism. Prehensions are the concrete facts of relatedness, one of the 
Whiteheadian categories of existence. 

RELATION. Synonymous with Prehension. Each actual occasion is re- 
lated to the rest of the universe by feeling, a telepathic rapport 

RELATIONAL ESSENCE. “An etemd object, considered as an abstract 
entity, cannot he divorced from its reference to actuality generally; 
thou^ it is disconnected horn its actual modes of ingression into 
definite actual occasions.”* 

INGRESSION. The mode by which an eternal obJect^s potentiality is 
realized. 

FEELING. Consciousness, devoid of reasoning; any immediate psycho- 
logical experience, provided reasoning is absent. 

EXPERIENCE. Equivalent to feeling. 

NEXUS (plural NEXUS). One of the categories of experience, a Tublic 
Matter of Fact’ A society of occasions. Any “fact of togetherness 

^Alixed North Whitdiead, AdvetOures of Ideas (New Yoik: The Ma cm ill an Co., 

1933). 

‘Ibid. 

• Except where otherwise noted, quotations in this chapter on Whitehead's philoso- 
phy are nom his Process and Reality (New York; The Macmillan Co., 1929). 

Alfred North Whitehead, Sdenoe and the Modem World (New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 192S). 
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among actual entities is called a *n©cus’ . . . The ultimate facts of 
immediate actual experiences are actual entities, prehensions, and 
needs.” 

FEBSONALITY. A person consists of perishing actual occasions; he is 
related to othe-s in a society, and governed by subjective aims. There 
is no pemanent unchanging substance. 

PUBFOSE. Subjective aims (values). 

IMPORTANCE. Definition of value. Value is that which is purposed; 
coordinated with, and a contribution to, the whole. 

HISTORY. Complex society of societies. 

EPOCH. A time span. “A duration, as the field of the realised in the 
actualisation of one of its contained events, is an epoch, i.e., an 
arrest.” ^ 

EVENT. “The grasping into unity of a pattern of aspects . . . Event is 
the life history of the pattern.” An event is an actual occasion. “Dura- 
tion is the whole of nature simultaneous with the event.” “ See occa- 
sion. 

GOD. The Supreme Being; a single entity, yet possesses a dipolar nature; 
(a) Primordial— etemsl, conceptual, infinite, free, complete actual- 
ly defiant, and unconscious, (b) Consequent — a.ctaal, feeling, con- 
sequential, conscious, determined, incomplete, everlasting, goodness. 

TIME. Beal duration, with neither beginning nor end. 

PRIMORDIAL OBJECTS. Eternal, ingredient, and potentials (when 
th^ enter particular objects). 

CREATIVITY. The principle of novelty. “An actual occasion is a novel 
entity diverse from any entity in the ‘man/ whidi it unifies. Thus 
‘creativit/ introduces novelty into the content of the many.” 

UNIVERSALS. God’s primordial nature; eternal objects. 

FALLACY OF MISPLACED CONCRETENESS. “The accidental error 
of mistaking the abstract for the concrete.” * 

ONTOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE. "Every condition to which the process 
of becoming conforms in any particular instance; has its reason 
eUher in the character of some actual aatity in the actual world of 
that concrescence, or in the character of the subject whidi is in 
process of concrescence. This category of explanation is termed 
the ‘ontological principle.’ It would also be termed the principle of 
eGBdent, and final, causation’ . . . This ontological principle means 
that actual entities are the only reasons; so that the search for a 
reason is to search for one or more actual entities.” 


^Ibid. 

»lbid. 
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“TTie ontological principle can be summarized as: no actual entity, 
then no reason.” 

CONCRESCENCE. *rhe name for the process in which the universe of 
many things acquires an individual unity in a determinate relegation 
of each item of the ‘many’ to its subordination in the constitution 
of the novel ‘one.’ ” It is the process of an entity becoming an actu- 
ality. 

PHILOSOPHY. “Speculative Philosophy is the endeavom: to frame a 
coherent, logical, necessary system of g^eral ideas in terms of which 
ev«y element of our experience can be interpreted.” 

“Philosophy is the self-correction by consciousness of its own 
initial access of subjectivity.” The function of philosophy is the 
‘systematization of civilized thought.’ 

MET^HYSICS. “The description of the generalities which apply to all 
the details of practice.” 

RELIGION. “The translation of general ideas into particular thoughts, 
particular emotions, and particular purposes; it is directed to the 
end of stretching individual interest beyond its self-defeating partic- 
ularity . . . Religion is an ultimate craving to infuse that non-tem- 
poral generality which primarily belongs to conceptual thou^t 
alone.” 

The Philosophy of Organism. 

The philosophy of Organism is that of an integrated systan coherently 
ordered in which actual entities, or actual occasions, compose the actual 
world; the entire universe is a process, the process of becoming actual 
eatities. These creatures, (actual entities), come into existence by an 
ontologically ultimate called creativity; “in the philosophy of organism 
this ulti m ate is termed ‘creativity’; and God is its primorthal, nontemporal 
acdd^it.” Actual entities, composed of Cartesian substance, are in proc- 
ess of becoming, being, perishing, as well as in a state of relatedness. 
“Ihis is the doctrine that the creative advance of the world is the becom- 
ing, the perishing, and the objective immortalities of those things which 
jointly constitute stubborn fact.” Unlike earlier philosophies, this one 
postulates the relatedness (prehension) of actualities as the more domi- 
nant category, ascendant over quality; actual entities differ more marked- 
ly in their relatedness, than in quality. 

In the pMosophy of Organism, there are four types of categories: (1) 
The Category of the Ultimate, (Z) Categories of Existence, (3) Catego- 
ries of Explanation, and (4) Categoreal Obligations. 

The Category of the Ultimate consists of (1) Creativity, (2) Many, 
and (3) One; ^ese three are ultimate notions responsible for thing, be- 
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ing, entity (synonymous concepts). Creativity, the universal of universal, 
is the principle of novelty, which with the many and the one make a 
variegated universe into one organism. The course by which this is 
effected is togetherness, an ultimate notion embodied in concrescence, 
whereby various entities are ‘together’ in one actual occasion. 

The Categories of Existence are: (1) Actual EntiMes or Actual Occa- 
sions (Final Realities, Rds Verae); Prehensions, (Concrete Facts of Re- 
latedness); (3) Nexus (Public Matters of Fact); (4) Subjective Forms 
(Private Matters of Fact); (5) Eternal Objects (Pure Potentials for 
Ae Determination of Fact or Forms of Definiteness); (6) Propositions 
(Matters of Fact in Potential Determination, Impure Potentials for the 
Specific Determination of Matters of Fact, Theories), (7) Multiplicities 
(Pure Disjunctions of Diverse Entities); (8) Contrasts (Modes of Syn- 
thesis of Entities in one Prehension). The Categories of Explanation total 
twCTity-seven, and there are nine Categoreal Obligations. 

Actual Entities. 

In the philosophy of Organism, the world is made up of actual enti- 
ties (actual occasions); God, too, is an actual entity. These are final facts, 
behind or beyond them nothing exists; they may be viewed as ‘drops of 
eqperiOTice.’ The relationship of occasion to prehension is .synonymous 
while power, the notion of which Locke spoke in reference to laws of 
causation, is a principle. The reason, explanation for things, is to be found 
in their actual entities; without actual entity, reason fails. 

Prehensions. 

The concrete facts of relatedness, termed prehensions, consist of three 
factors: (a) theprehending subject, the actual entity wherein prehension 
is a concrete element; (b) the prdiended datum; and (c) the ‘subjective 
form,* the manner in which the’subject prehends the datum. “An occasion 
is a subject in respect to its special activity concerning an object; and 
anything is an object in respect to its provocation of some special activity 
within a subject. Such a mode of activity is termed a ‘prehension.’ Thus 
a prehension involves three factors. There is the occasion of m;peri^ce 
within which the prdiension is a detail of activity; there is the datum 
whose relevance provokes the origination of this prdhension; this datum 
is the prehended object; there is the subjective fonn, which is the afiFec- 
tive tone determining the effectiveness of that prchensioii in that occasion 
of eeperience.” ^ The rdlationship of occasion to prdhension is synonymous 
with that of Recipient' to ‘provoker,’ or subject to object 

^ Adeeniuret of Ideas, op. dt. 
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Nexus. 

Because actual entities prehend each other, constituting a genuine to- 
getherness of real, individual, particular facts (actual entities), there is 
said to be togetherness, not merely an illusojy rdationship, but a real, 
individual, fact of togetherness. Prehension is as real a fact as is an actual 
entity; it is real, individual, and particular, comparable to the case of 
actual entities; for Whitehead, relations are real, more dominant thaT> are 
qualities of which otha: philosophers speak Nexus are particular facts of 
togetherness whidi maintain among actual entities, public matters of 
fact, a society of occasions. “The ultimate facts of immediate actual 
expexieace are actual entities, prdiensions, and neriis. All else is, for our 
experience, derivative abstraction.” These three constitute the concrete 
facts of experience, and provide the basis for explaining all abstract en- 
tities; moreover, should a person reverse the order of explanation by ac- 
cidentally or erroneously assuming the abstract to be the concrete he is 
guilty of the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. 

Concrete particular facts cannot be constructed out of univarsal ab- 
stractions; otherwise: “How can concrete fact exhibit entities abstract 
from itself and yet participated in by its own nature? . . . Philosophy is 
explanatory of abstraction, and not of concreteness. It is by reason of 
their instinctive grasp of this ultimate truth that, in spite of much associa- 
tion •with arbitrary fancifulness and ata'vistic mysticism, types of Platonic 
philosophy retain their abiding appeal; they seek the forms in the facts. 
Each fact is more than its forms, and each form 'participates’ throughout 
the world of facts. The definiteness of fact is due to its forms; but the in- 
di'vidual fact is a creature and creati'vity is the ultimate behind all forms, 
inexplicable by forms, and conditioned by its creatures.” Creativity is 
an ontologically ultimate beyond which diere is no reality. 

Creativity. 

Creativity, the Category of the Ultimate, is the most fundamental na- 
ture of reality, God’s most basic Being. It constitutes the principle of 
novelty' the principle whereby new entities enter the world. Actual en- 
tities are produced by the ^principle of novdty,’ Creativity. Since actual 
entities are in process, the process of becoming, and, as an events perish- 
ing, Creati'vity must constantly produce them. Creativity, as a principle 
of novelty, produces actual entities as indi'viduals, distinct &om each 
other. Althou^ each belongs to the organic whole, as would be epected 
from a philosophy of Organism, yet each is distinct; the Category of the 
Ultimate also provides for this, since the ‘one’ and tire ‘many' are two 
other notions in the Category of the Ultimate. 
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There are^ however, no novd eternal objects, that is to say, etanal 
objects are nather in process nor are they created, but are co-etemal 
with the primordial nature of God. A fuller treatment of the primordial 
will be ofFered in die section treating Whitehead’s concept of God. 

Creativity is a ‘factor of activity’, the originator of occasions, the initial 
phase of every new occasion. ‘It can thus be termed a ‘real potentiality.* 
The ‘potentiality* refers to the passive capacity, the term ‘real’ rdEers to 
the creative activity . . . This basic situation, this actual world, this 
primary phase, this real potentiality — however you characterize it — as 
a whole is active with its inherent creativity, but in its details it provides 
the passive objects which derive their activity from the creativity of 
the whole. The creativity is the actualization of potentiality, and the 
process of actualization is an occasion of experiencing. Thus viewed in 
abstraction objects are passive, but viewed in conjunction they carry the 
creativity which drives the world. The process of creation is the form of 
umty of the Universe,” ^ The universe conjunctively is one actual occa- 
sion, however, the principle by which the disjunctive universe became 
one is by creativity. The Category of the Ultimate, namely Creativity, 
supplants Aristotle’s category of ‘primary substance.’ 

Process, Concrescence, and Organism. 

The philosophy of Organism is predicated on the ‘organic theory of 
nature’ a doctrine which regards nature, and its understanding, not as 
isolated entities, but as a whole in process. “The notion of ‘organism’ is 
combined with that of ‘process’ in a twofold manner. Ihe community of 
actual things is an organism; but it is not a static organism. It is an in- 
completion in process of production. Thus the expanrion of the universe 
in respect to actual things is the first meaning of ‘process’; and the 
universe in any stage of its expansion is the first meaning of ‘organism.’ 
In this sense, an organism is a nexus . . . Each actual entity bears in its 
constitution die treasons' why its conditions are what they are.” The 
previous sentence is reminiscent of Leibniz’ principle of sufiSdent reason. 

Occasions, no two of which have identical actual worlds, are constandy 
in transitional states, states of becoming, and consequendy, states of 
’perpetual perishing,’ owing to their nature of flux or fluency, (their 
temporal constitution). Occasions, being in a state of perpetual process, 
are constandy in states of transition, by which they strive to achieve their 
subjective aim, final cause. “Concrescence moves towards its fi n al cause, 
whidbi is its subjective aim; transition is the vdiide of the efiSdent cause, 
which is the immortal past . . . ‘Conorescence’ is the name for the proc- 

1 Adoentures of Ideas, op. ctt. 
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ess in which the universe of many things acquires an individual unity 
in a determinate relegation of each item of the 'man/ to its subordination 
in the constitution of the novel ‘one.’* Each aitity, thing, strives to be, 
or is one of the many; each seeks to find a niche for itself in each instance 
of concrescence. Thore are not found both novel things and concrescence; 
novelty is the process of concrescence. “‘Actualit/ means nothing else 
than tos ultimate entry into the concrete ... An instance of concres- 
cence is termed an ‘actual entity" — or, equivalently, an ‘actual occasion.' 
... An actual occasion is a concrescence effected by a process of feel- 
ings ... An actual occasion is nothing but the unity to be ascribed to 
a particular instance of concrescence. This concrescence is thus nothing 
else than the ‘real internal constitution' of the actual occasion in ques- 
tion.” Actual occasions are substantially unanalyzable, for on andysis 
they will be found to be operations, and the term used to designate the 
generic description of such operations, is feeling. 

PhUoaophy of Reli^on. 

Cod possesses two definite and dipolar characteristics: (a) primordial 
and (b) consequent. ‘Viewed as primordial, he is the unUinited con- 
ceptual realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality. In this aspect; 
he is not before all creation, but with all creation.” This aspect of God's 
nature is ‘deficiently actual,' that is, he lacks actuality; this phase of his 
nature is purely conceptual, therefore devoid of consciousness. Cod's 
primordial nature is an abstraction; this “side of God's nature is consti- 
tuted by his conceptual experience. This experience is the primordial 
fact in the world, limited by no actuality which it presupposes. It is there- 
fore infinite, devoid of all negative prehensions. Hus side of his nature is 
free; complete, primordial, eternal, actually deficient, and unconscious.” 
The primordial natiure of God belongs to the realm of concepts, univer- 
sals, eternal objects, that portion of him which is responsible for the 
principle of concretion. 

While ffie primordial nature of God is conceptual, he does possess 
another, a consequent, which represents the activity of God in the world 
which is *^6 weaving of God’s ph 3 rsical fedings upon his primordial con- 
cepts.” This side of God’s nature "originates witih physical experience de- 
rived from the temporal world, and then acquires integration with the 
primordial side. It is determmed, incomplete, consequent, ‘everlasting,’ 
fully actual, and conscious.” Hie goodness of God is attributable to his 
consequent nature; God’s concern that nothing be lost. God’s consequent 
nature is his objectification in the world, sharing with each new creation 
Its actual world;’ concrescent creatures are objectified in God. 
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The doctrine of valuations, however, is found in the primordial nature 
of God; they consist of conceptual feelings, composing his primordial 
nature, and herein is to be found God’s subjective aim, ‘subjective forms 
of valuation,’ that is to say, the purposes of God. God is each person’s 
subjective aim, value; purpose; he is the eternal ‘urge of desire,’ ‘object 
of desire,’ etc. God's subjective aim, stemming from his primordial nature, 
eventuates in his consequent nature, in unaffected transition. ‘TThe wis- 
dom of subjective aim prdiends every actuality for what it can be in such 
a perfected system — its sufferings, its sorrows, its failures, its triumphs, 
its immediacies of joy— woven by rightness of feeling into the harmony 
of the universal feeling, which is always immediate, always many, always 
one, always with novel advance, moving onward and never perishing . . . 
The image under which this operative growth of God’s nature is best con- 
ceived, is that of a tender care that nothing be lost.” More than a 
creator of the world, God is the savior of the world. “He saves the world 
as it passes into die immediacy of his own Hfe. It is the judgment of a 
tenderness which loses nothing that can be saved ... He does not create 
the world, he saves it: or, more accurately, he is the poet of the world, 
with tender patience leading it by his vision of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness.” Another image of God’s consequent nature is his infinite patience 
by which he tenderly saves; in the turmoil of this intermediate world, he 
is completing his own nature. Coordinating the world, and limited by his 
own consequaat nature God strives in the process of becoming and 
throu^ pr^ension, to enrich both himself and the world. 

God is both transcendent and immanent in the world, its principle of 
harmony, order, and value, its very guarantor of value, and as such, 
wages a fight against evil, an evil which is not of his own doing or will, 
and which he has not been able to eradicate, yet is continuously battling, 
and will eventually become its victor. God and man, man who suffers, as 
allies fi^t together to overcome the world’s evils. “God is the great com- 
panion— the feUow-sufferer who understands.” 

EVAnVATION OF THE PBmOSOFHT OF BeRGSOK AND WhUBHEAD 

Unquestionably, we have in Bergson and Whitdbiead, two men whose 
phibsophies have made, and will continue to mak^ lasting impressions 
on the philosophical world. Bergson has already many followers; the 
name Bergsonism now stands for a school of philosophical thought with 
many adherents, particularly in Europe, and especially in France. His 
philosophy, a ISfe-phUosophy, has been linked with several schools of 
though such as. Personalism, Voluntarism, Spiritualism, etc., as a sup- 
porting phibsqphy. 
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Both ot these men have departed from traditional thought, and have 
offered original philosophies; bodi are alike in presenting evolutionary 
philosophies, philosophies of Organism. Differences are noticeable in the 
criteria of each: Bergson is strongly Intuitionistic, and exhibits a repug- 
nance for Rationalism, while Whitehead prefers Leibniz’ principle of 
sufficient reason, rath^ than sharing Bergson’s philosophy of Irrational- 
ism. 

Bergson’s disdain for, or at least revolt against, reason is plainly visi- 
ble in his arguments, (in the sense that they lack rational cogency, but 
are rich and attractive in emotive appeal). He vehemently attacked what 
William James termed ‘the beast, Intellectualism.’ His logic in support 
of his various contentions is often the argument by analogy, which, for 
a number of logicians, carries no more value than an illustration, but 
how dffectively Bergson employs itl To mention one, the reader will re- 
call the analogy of the nail coat hanger to prove that mind and body are 
separate substances; although the coat depends on the nail hanger for 
support, the destruction of the nail does not involve that of the coat How 
vividly this illustration stands out in the mind, and how convincin^y his 
point is made, yet from the standpoint of some logicians, it is supposedly 
deficient in logical strength. 

It is interesting to note, in this and other respects, that a person can 
never reject reason and survive intellectually. Bargson, the anti-Rational- 
ist, too, must pay it homage, for in support of his philosophy he must use 
all the persuasiveness reason can rally to bear upon the validity of his 
philosophical position. Even his intuitionism requires the support of 
reason; reason ultimately must be recognized as the mq>lanation of all 
things including itself. 

Bergson’s metaphysical Dualism and Metaphysical Realism come sur- 
prisingly dose to Thomism. Many leading Roman Catholic thinks 
were influenced by Bergson: Jacques Maritain, a foremost Neo-Thomist; 
Claude Debussy, the brilliant French composer of music; George Ber- 
nard Shaw, literary genius; Marcd Proust, and others. So popular was he 
in his day that books, such as Bergson for Beginners, as well as technical 
treatises on his philosophy made their appearance. So beautifully did he 
write that the Nobel Prize for literature was bestowed upon him in 1928. 

Bergson’s mysticism appears a little extreme, more emotive than logi- 
cal; he has sided with the mystic, rather than the sdentist His optimism 
respecting the capability of consdous life to overcome even death itself 
seems too roseate to share. His emphasis on real duration is overplayed, 
even to the extent of saying, Je dure done fe suis (I endure therefore 1 
am) to paradigm his fellow countryman, Descartes. 
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The most serious objection to Evolutionary philosophies, and one of 
which Max Schela:, the Phenom«iologist, takes note, is the enor of as- 
suming that lower forms of species are capable of explaining higher forms 
merely by simple comparison, hfflice committing a genetic falla^. If 
forms are genuinely higher, thraa they possess characteristics or 
qualities which are singularly theirs alon^ and consequently can never 
adequately be mcplained merely on the basis of lower forms of existence. 
For Avainplft, if we as persons are truly human spirits or human souls, 
then it absolutely no difiEerence wher^ how, or when we obtained 

this quality, the fact is that we possess it; from whence it originates, or 
tracing it to its origin, does not diminish its luster, value, or reality one 
iota. If I am a human parson, endowed with qualities characteristic of 
ViiiTTian beings, such as, being a soul, spirit, etc., whether I received it 
fr/im ancestry or God, it makes no diffaraice whatever as to the 

gaiuineness of my spiritual nature; I will in either case possess it; and, 
if it is an etOTial nature, it will remain eternal whether it came from God, 
the ape, or anywhere dse. Logically, the nature of man as a soul would 
its full reality, significance, worth, and dignity, even if we could 
create a human being in a scientific laboratory; the Theist would merdy 
regard this feat as a cooperative activity between man and God, (con- 
sidering it impossible without God's participation). Even on a non-Theis- 
tic or one where God withholds all cooperation, if man is a genuine 
soul capable of surviving to immortality, it matters little how he came 
into existence, the fact would still remain that he is a man, a soul, and 
an eternal one. 
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PHENOMENOLOGY: 

The Descriptive Analysis of Subjective Processes 
( The PhUosophy of Essence ) 


Phenomenology^ as a Twentieth Century school of philosophy, is attribut- 
able to Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), brilliant logician, who sought to 
place science and philosophy on a finna: footing by freeing them from 
former biases, and starting anew without preconceived notions of any 
kind. It is imperative to distinguish Phenomenology from Phenomenal- 
ism, the belief that appearances alone exist, i.e., beyond phenomena, 
there is no reality; David Hume’s philosophy exemplifies the philosophy 
of Phenomenalism well. 

Phenomenology distinguishes itself from other philosophies in a num- 
ber of ways, but particularly in (1) its search for essences, the ideal 
intelligible structure of phenomena; and (2) the procedure of attending 
and grasping that which is itself immediately presented to consciousness 
without bias. Thus we find that Phenomenology is more than a philoso- 
phy; it comprises a methodology as wdl. The growth of Phenomenology 
has been steady and fruitful; the Neorealism of both the American and 
British, particularly that of G.'E. Moore, received its impetus from 
Phenomenology, as did the Existentialism of Heidegger and Sartre. The 
value theory of Nicolai Hartmann, as well as others, gained its stimulus 
from Phenomenology, each making specific applications of the method, 
such as, Max Scheler to the fields of anthropology, axiology, and philoso- 
phy of religion; Theodore Lapps, to the fidld of aesthetics; Rudolph Otto, 
to the field of philosophy of religion; and Earl Mannhdm, to the study of 
sociology. 

The chief organ of this school was, until 1930, the Jahrhuch fur Philo- 
sophie und phanomenologische Forschur^ (Yearbook for FMbsophy and 
Phenomenolog^cd Research) rmder the editorship of Edmund Husserl in 
collaboration with Moritz Geiger (1880-1937), Martin Heidegger (1889- 

S25 
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), Alexander P^inder (1870-1941), Adolph Reinadb (1883-1917), 
and Max Sdheler (1847-1928), Husserl’s Ideen zu einer rcinen Ph&no- 
menologie und phSnomenologischen Philosophie {Ideas Pertaining to a 
Pure Phenomenology and to a Phenomenological Philosophy ) translated 
into English under the title. Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phe- 
nomenology/ initiated the first edition of the Yearbook, a journal of 
eleven volumes which continued in publication from 1913 to 1930. In 
1933, upheaval provoked by Hitler’s reign of terror, prompted many of 
the Phenomenologists to migrate to other nations, including America 
where undo: the leadership of Marvin Farber (1901- ) and some 

American Phenomenologists, they founded in 1939 the International 
Phenomenological Society which began publication of their quarterly 
journal. Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, in 1940. 

1. Edmund Husserl — Transcendental Phenomenologx 

Summary of Husserls Phenomenology. 

Transcendental Phenomenology is an attempt to get at ‘the things 
themselves,’ essences, whidi Husserl terms eidos, the Greek word signi- 
fying: shape, form, figure, but which in this philosophy denotes the 
intelligible structure of things themselves which are intuited by con- 
sciousness, the ego or cogito. *1116 things themsdves’ are what is given 
in a person’s consciousness, what is perceptible in consciousness, by 
everyone’s consciousness; and the object of that perception is called 
phenomenon, while the study of its essence is termed Phenomenology. 

The object of Ph^omenology is to determine the essence, the eidos, 
the logical structure of the things thmnsdves, "the realm of essential 
structures of transcendental subjectivity immediately transparent to the 
mind,”® by the method of epoche, a Greek term signifying a .suspension 
of judgment (used by the Skeptic philosophers), a method akin to Carte- 
sian doubt. Epoche, abstention or suspended judgment, is achieved 
throu^ bracketing, a technique or method of reduction whereby certain 
elments in the dungs themselves which are given in consciousness are 
held in brackets, severing them firom the subject's fidd of consciousness. 
By the historical epoche, all preconceived notions, biases, dogmas of sci- 
ence, are set asid^ held there in abeyance, permitting ‘eidetic reduction,’ 
allowing one to derive essences from the things ^emsdlves, such as 

^ Translated by W. R. Boyce Gibson. 

a Edmund Husserl, Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomertdlogy, tr. W. R. 
Boyce Gibson (New York; The Macmillan Co., 1931). 
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pure essence, a derivative of formal madiematics (not applied madie- 
matics). Bracketing is, therefore, what is bracketed in existence with 
the exception of transcendental reduction, which brackets out all except 
pure consciousness and that which is given to it, its object, its intention- 
ality, its objective referrent. 

Intentionalily, that to which consciousness refers, whatever the sub- 
ject is conscious of, the correlative of consciousness, is the object pre- 
sented to consciousness. The intelligible structure of this object is the 
goal of Phenomenology, for this constitutes essence or eidos, reality, on- 
tological reahty, for which we are in search. Reahty, than, is a stream of 
experiences, ideal in its objective nature, and called the noema (experi- 
enced object, data of pure intention), while ideal in its subjective nature, 
noesis, (the act of experiencing); noema is what appears in noesis. 

Phenomenology, the science of essences, is an a priori science, which 
culminates in philosophical Idealism. Phenomenological Psychology, un- 
hke Transcendental Phenomenology, is a science of acperience, a science 
of facts in the Humean sense of the word, and it treats phenomena as 
real existence of real subjects who belong to the spatio-temporal world. 
“As over against this psychological ‘phenomenology,’ pwe or transcen- 
dental phenomenology tcill be established not as a science of facts, but 
as a science of essential Being (as ‘eidetic Science); a science which aims 
exclusively at establishing ‘knowledge of essences’ (Wesenserkenninisse) 
and absolutely no "facts’ The corresponding Reduction to the pure ‘es- 
sence,’ or, in respect of the judging thought, from factual (‘empirical’) 
to ‘essential’ universality, is the eidetic Reduction.”^ Edmund Husserl 
regarded his Pure or Transcendental Phenomenology as a new science, a 
First Philosophy, ‘a science of essential being — an a priori science’ which 
deals directly with the things themselves, obtaining their essences. Tran- 
scendental Phenomenology is neither an empirical science nor is it 
founded on empirical facts, but rather on essences, the intelligible struc- 
ture of things, similar to that which is called pure logic or pure mathe- 
matics. Accordingly, Transcendental Phenomenology is an a priori sci- 
ence whose subject matter is eidetic, ‘universals’ in somewhat of a Pla- 
tonic sense; which are intuited. 

EidUds and Essence. 

To appreciate the meaning of what has been said, it will help to men- 
tion the historical background of Phenomenology, and the sources from 
which many of its ideas have sprung: Platonic Ideals, the Cartesian 


^ Ideas, 
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Cogito, Franz Brentano’s (1838-1917) concept of 'intentional/ Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume’s Empiricism. Husserl’s Phenomenology is funda- 
mentally a ‘philosophy of essaice;’ essence (Wesen) is the ideal inteUigi- 
ble structure of phenomena, rather than the phenomena per se. In this 
respect, though it deals with phenomena as data, it is not a philosophy of 
Phenomenalism, since Phenomenology goes beyond phenomena to ex- 
tracting its essence. Nonmaterial essence, eidos, (the Greek for shape^ 
form, figure), is intuited by human consciousness, and resembles Plato’s 
Idea. “I therefore make use, as a foreign expression, of the terminology 
unspent Eidos, and as a German expression of a term whose equivoca- 
tions are harmless, though at times vexatious, die word Wesen ( Essence 
or Essential Being). I would have been pleased to di.spense with the 
heavily laden word Real, if only I could have found a suitable substi- 
tute.”^ Thus, eidos and essence are synonymous terms, and constitute 
the object of our philosophical search. 

From David Hume, Hussarl acquired the first systematic ‘sketch’ of 
a pure Phenomenology, but Hume treated the entire matter from the 
standpoint of psychology, as did Berkeley, and also Locke with his con- 
cept of ‘white paper’ to represent the soul; however, unlike Husserl, the 
treatment of these men merely classifies ‘sense data,’ and identifies reality 
as the content of our representations, rather than transcendental essences. 

Descartes is credited with first disclosing ‘Transcendental Subjectivity* 
by the introduction of his “cogito, ergo sum” (I think, therefore I am), 
thereby giving reality a conceptual content or structure. 

IntenHonalily, Phenomenological Idealism, Noesis, and Noema. 

Franz Brentano’s contribution to Transcendental Phenomenology con- 
sisted in isolating mental acts from nonmental ones, yet maintaining 
mental acts refer to things other than tihemselves; to this process, ho gave 
the term intentiorud, that is, having reference to something external. 
Brentano spoke of three classes of psychic phenomena: (1) image, (2) 
judgment, and (3) emotion, interest, or love^ each having its intention, its 
corresponding object in the external world. 

Husserl utilized this concept of intention to designate the conscious- 
ness of objective essaices which the mind intuits. "Conscious processes 
are also called intentional; but then the word intentionality signifies 
nothing else than this universal fundamental property of consciousness: 
to be consciousness of something . . . This being-in-consdousness is a 
being4n of a completely unique kind: not a being-in-consdousness as a 
really intrinsic component part, but rather a being-in-it ‘ideally* as some- 

^ Ideas. 
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thing intentiorud, something appearing — or, equivalently stated, a batng- 
in-it as its immanent objective sense’. The ^object’ of conscious- 
ness, the object as process, does not come into the process from outside; 
on the contrary, it is included as a sense in the subjective process it- 
sdf — and thus as an ‘intentional effecf produced by die synthesis of 
consciousness.”^ The task of the Phenomenologist is to descaibe con- 
sciousness concretely, its many facts, which heretofore have not been ex- 
plored. Facts intmted by consciousness are facts of synthetic structure, 
which have both a subjective or experiential quality (act of perceiving) 
and an objective experienced nature (that which is parceived); the 
former is designated noesis (percdving), and the latter noema (that 
which is perceived). These two, noesis and noema, are synthesized into 
a single unity as a concrete integral whole. There exists a duality in the 
thought of Husserl, noesis, the act of perceiving, is psychological, sub- 
jective mental, whereas noema is the object of our perceiving, that which 
is perceived. For example noesis is the act of our perceiving the color 
red, our sedng redness; while noema is die redness itself, the essence of 
redness. Since these two combined constitute the reality of the universe; 
and since both are of the nature of mind, (Idea), Husserl’s Phenomenol- 
ogy may be classified as a form of Idealism, aldn to die Platonic mode. 
“Carried out with this systematic concreteness, phenomenology is eo ipso 
‘transcendental idealism,’ though in a fundamentally and essentially new 
sense. It is not a psychological idealism . . . We have here a transcen- 
dental idealism that is nothing more than a consequentially ocecuted 
self-explication of my ego as subject of every possible cognition, and in- 
deed with respect to every sense of what exists, wherewith the latter 
might be able to have a sense for me, the ego . . . The proof of this 
idealism is therefore phenomeriology itself.”^ 

The concept of noesis and noema is not restricted to perceptions of 
physical objects merely, in fact the physical object per se lacks noema, 
it is rather its structural form, it essence; noesis and noema may also be 
applied to valuing, and objects of value, such as moral values, religious 
values, aesthetic values. A religious experience or a moral experience is 
a noesis, while its object, God or goodness, is noema. Take an aesthetic 
exp^ence as an example; noesis would be the actual appreciating or per- 
ceiving of music, while the music itself, its structure, its essence, is 
noema. Thus the valuing of the muric is noesis, whereas the value of the 
music its noema. 

I Edmund Husserl, Cartesian MedUatiora: An IntrodactUm to 
Dorion Caims (The Hague; Martinus NiihoS, 1960). 

^Ibid. 
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"Epoche, Bracketing, and Reduction. 

A Phenomenologist begins witib consciousness, pure expaience, in 
which he finds phenomena, actually his own life’s experiences. At this 
point he must practice an epoche (abstention), suspend judgment con- 
cerning the objective world by placing it in brackets. *Our comprehensive 
epoche, as we say, the world betweax brackets, excludes the world which 
is simply therel from the subject’s field, presenting in its stead the so-and- 
so-experienced-perceived-remembered-judged-thought-valucd-etc., world, 

as such, die ‘bracketed’ world. Not the world or any part of it appears, 
but the ‘sense’ of the world.” ^ Phenomenological experience is a suspen- 
sion of appearance to the bracketed objects themselves. 

The practice of epoche, bracketing elements in the given, allows for 
eidetic reduction, extraction of essences, whereby the noetic ( experienc- 
ing per se) and the noematic (experienced) are reduced to two parts. 
Phenomenological experience is internal, the bracketing entails or is of 
objective pheaomena: the former considered noesis, and the latter noe- 
ma; noetna appears in noesis. 

By the method of reduction, we are able to extend our own sclf-cxperi- 
ence to that of other selves, not only experiencing other selves, but 
society also. Moreover, as a group, we may perform inter-subjective re- 
ductions, whereby my individual experience may be imivcrsalized to 
maintain for you, or that my individual experiences, intentionalitics, con- 
sciousness of objects, essences, will be found to be tho same for you. 
“And, furthw, that society, which we experience in a common conscious- 
ness, may be reduced not only to the intentional fields of the individual 
consciousness, but also by means of an inter-subjective reduction, to 
that which unites these, namely the phenomaaological unity of tho social 

life.” 2 

Eventually, we may accomplish eidetic reduction, severing everything 
which is not pure consciousness, and bracketing it; with existence brack- 
eted in this manner, the remainder or the result of this reduction is tlie 
essence, eidos, the intelligible structure of the object given the subject. 
This eidos or essence is the intentional counterpart of consciousness, tho 
object outside of consciousness which refers to the consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, by intuition, is able to reedve its intentional object, the es- 
sence without, and bring it within as its intentional object, for this is 
precisely the proems of Transcendental Phenomenology. 

i^^und Husserl, ‘Thenomeadlogy” in Emydopedia BHtannioa, 14th ed. 
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2 . Max Scheler — Phenomenology Applied 

An original thinker, not very well known to Americans, but an influ- 
ential member of the Phenomenological school of philosophy, second 
only to Husserl, is Max Scheler. Heidegger, out of respect and admira- 
tion for Edmund Husserl, dedicated his classic, Being and Time, to 
but another fine work, Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, he dedi- 
cated “to the memory of Max Scheler.” Schelo:, at the hei^t of his ca- 
reer, died in 1928 at the age of 54 as he was about to assume academic 
responsibilities at Frankfurt. 

Scheler’s originality in thought led him to pursue one philosophical 
thought after another, consequently it is difiBcult to identify his philo- 
sophical position since, like a travelling stream, it is in a state of flux. Two 
definite modes of thought are readily perceptible, and probably three: 
the first period of his thinking was dominated by the influence of his 
teacher, Rudolph Eucken (1846-1926), and Kantian philosophy. The 
second period, marked by an affinity for Personalism, Theism, and 
Christianity, saw the publications of his greatest books: (1) Formcdismus 
in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik ( Formalism in Ethics and the 
Non-Formal Ethic of Value), a work regarded as his greatest, and first 
published in the Yearbook for Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search (1913), (2) Ressentiment (1912, 1915), (3) The "Nature of Sym- 
pathy (1913, 1st ed.), and (4) Of the Eternal in Man (1920). The third 
and last period, unfinished owing to his untimely death, saw the marked 
beginnings of a change from Theism to Pantheism, as evidenced in his 
Man’s Place in Nature (1928), published the year of his death. 

Scheler's influence issued from a number of streams; Kant and Eucken 
were mentioned, heaviest influence was the Phenomenology of Husserl 
whose indelible mark never left him, and the Phenomenology of Franz 
Brentano (1838-1917). During his Theistic period, he was strongly in- 
fluenced by St. Augustine, Pascal, Cardinal Newman, and St. Francis; 
gradually he veered with ever greater acceleration toward Friedrich 
Nietzche (1844-1900) to such an extent that he was labeled by Ernst 
Troeltsch, the Catholic Nietzsche. The Vitalism of Henri Bergson and 
Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911) was witih him to the end, so much so, that 
Bergson’s concept of the universe as “a machine for the making of gods” 
became his philosophy, except that for the Thdst B^gson, the Elan 
Vital comes from God, whereas for die one-time Theist and now Pan- 
theist, Scheler, it is God. 
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Epistemology and Phenomenology. 

Man, possessing the means of knowledge, perceives the source of all 
t>»ing.«ij tihe metaphysically real, the Absolute; furthermore, his individu- 
ality acquires for him a “living share in the source of all things." ‘ 

Man is capable of threefold knowledge: (1) knowledge of control, 
(2) knowledge of essence, and (3) knowledge of metaphysical reality 
and salvation. By the first, man gains power over nature, society, and 
history, such as is found in experimental or specialized sciences; basically, 
it consists of a knowledge whereby man can control nature by deriving 
its laws which, for Scheler, are purely statistical, laws of fortuitous reali- 
ties, laws of coincid^ce. 

(2) Knowledge of essence is that which Phenomenologically inquires: 
“ *^at is the world, what is, e.g., each so-called ‘body,’ each ‘living be- 
ing’; what is the essence of plant, animal, man, etc., in its invariable struc- 
ture and essential qualities?’ In a similar way it asks: ‘What is ‘thought,’ 
what is it to feel love’ or ‘beauty’ quite independent from the fortuitous 
temporal stream of consciousness of this or that man in whom these 
activities de facto appear?” Knowledge of essence is recognizable as 
Husserl’s Phenomenology, or what Aristotle termed First Philosophy, 
ontology of the nature of the world and man. Knowledge of essence is 
an attempt to eliminate dogmatic attitudes on the part of scientists who 
rely on sense knowledge, instead, knowledge of essence replaces sense 
knowledge “by a lootng attitude which seeks out the basic phenomenon 
and ideas of the world.” Furthermore, it “disregards the real existence 
of things,” the fortuitous circumstances furnished by sensory perception, 
and gains “knowledge of essence from things imagined. I am able, for 
instance, to see beyond movements on a movie screen or a good painting 
of a dog and to grasp, in addition, the ultimate components which per- 
tain to the essence (essentia) of motion and to every living being,' etc.” 
Although knowledge of essence is not independent of all experience, it is 
nevertheless free from the "quantum of experience or of so-called ‘induc- 
tion;’” that is to say, it is prior to induction since knowledge of essence 
can be gained from statistical count. Knowledge of essence grants one 
validity from the initial particular instance, from the first case considered, 
comparable to a priori knowledge of the principles of pure mathematics; 
for example, 2 -f 2 = 4 is known intuitively from the first individual case 

1 Unless otherwise Indicated, quotations in this section entitled; "Epistemology 
and Phenomenology" are from: Max Scheler, “Philosopher’s Outlook” in PM<aophical 
Perspectioes, tr. Oscar A. Haac. Reprinted by permission of the Beacon Press, 
coj^ght © 1,958 by Beacon Press. Translated from the German edition in the 
series, Dalp Taschenbucher, VoL 301 (Bern: A. Franke, and Munich.* L. Lehnen, 
1954). 
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ated. “This knowledge is valid also for being by itself and in itself. It has 
a ‘transcendental’ dimension, and thus becomes tlie jumping-off point for 
all ‘critical metaphysics.’ "We may conclude that Imowledge of essence 
in a First Philosophy is the “true knowledge of reason, ... a priori 
knowledge of essence” and it becomes, to use Hegel’s expression “the 
window into the absolute,” by furnishing us with axioms of essential 
nature. “The supreme aim informing a metaphysical outlook through 
philosophy is, therefore, to conceive and consider absolute being through 
itself in such a way that it corresponds and is appropriate to the essential 
structure of the world as discovered in ‘first philosophy,’ to the real 
existence of the world as it appears to us in its resistance to our drives, 
and to all fortuitous circumstances.” Ultimate Being, may be said to have 
two mental attributes: ideating spirit and rational power, both of which 
account for the world’s essential structure; furthermore, it must contain 
an irrational driving force, responsible for irrational existence, the images 
which we see. These two attributes form the world, that historical phe- 
nomenon in time. 

(3) Knowledge of metaphysical reality and salvation, the third type 
accessible to man, is knowledge of life, matter, and the Absolute. The 
first two constitute metaphysics of the first order, metaphysics of the 
second order is metaphysics of the Absolute. Knowledge of salvation 
“is the knowledge by which the nucleus of our person seeks to partake 
in ultimate being and the very source of all things.”^ Between meta- 
physical problems of the first and second order there lies another, philo- 
sophical anthropology. Each of these disciplines raises and attempts to 
resolve pertinent questions appropriate to its respective realm. Meta- 
physics of the first order queries: What is life? What is matter? Meta- 
physics of the second order inquires as to the metaphysics of the Abso- 
lute, God; while philosophical anthropology is in quest of. What is man? 
Kant was the first to cope with the third problem by postulating that all 
concrete Being, the outer and inner world, is explicable only in relation 
to man, Being depends on man’s being. The entire outer world must be 
studied in man, “and for this reason the being of man as microtheos is 
also the primary access to God.” Apropos to this point, Husserl concludes 
his Cartesian Meditations quoting St Augustine: “Do not wish to go out; 
go back into yourself. Truth dwells in the inner man.” 

Knowledge of salvation, of God, is not theoretical, but a personal and 
active commitment to God, and to a progressive self-realization. Man, a 
coUaborator with God, is also an organic unit of spiritual acts, for this 

i Mflv Scheler, "The Forms of Knowledge and Culture" in PhUosophical Per- 
spectioes, op. cit. 
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identifies him as a person, a unique, individual, infinite spirit. "Man is 
thus not the imitator of a ‘world of ideas’ or ‘providence’ which arose 
spontaneously, or was already present in God before the creation, but 
he is co-creator, co-founder, co-executor of a stream of ideas which de- 
velop throughout world history and with man. Man is the only locus in 
which and through which original being grasps and recognizes itself, but 
man is also the being in whose free decision God can realize and sanctify 
his pure essence. It is man’s destiny to be more than ‘serf and obedient 
servant, more also than merely the ‘child’ of a ready-made and completed 
God. In his being as man, a condition involving decisions, man bears the 
higher dignity of an ally and even collaborator of God. Amid the storms 
of the world, man must carry before everything the flag of dignity, the 
flag of the ‘Deltas’ [divinity] which realizes itself only in the course of 
world history.” Man's spiritual person is a unique sclf-concentration of 
the spirit of the divine. 

Former concepts of man, such as the following, have been much too 
narrow and restricted: the classic concept of man as animal rationale, 
Nietzsche’s Dionysian man and superman, Linnd’s homo sapiens, La- 
Mettrie’s Thomme machine, Machiavelli's man interpreted in the light of 
power, the Freudian libido, Marx’s economic being, or own ‘fallen man’ 
Adam. These concepts are not only too narrow, they regard man as a 
thing; moreover, they fail to consider the whole man. “Man i.s not a thing. 
He is a direction of the movement of the vnwersa it.solf, even of its 
source. Man is ‘miaocosm and a being filled with spirit.’ ” ‘ An aksolute- 
ly total man, the ideal, has realized every one of his essential capabilities. 
“Indeed, he is as far from us as God, who in so far as we grasp his essence 
in spirit and life, is nothing but the csseniia [essence] of man, only in 
infinite form and fullness.” Nevertheless every period of history has its 
‘relatively total man,’ the maximum of total humanity possible under the 
circumstances, a participation of the highest in human existence; and 
we, too, have shared in this to a relative degree. 

Philosophic(d Anthropology. 

Scheler defines philosophy as “an attempt to attain a kind of knowledge 
in which facts are no longer relative because they depend on life, not 
relative to its range of values.” “ Such knowledge is knowledge of essence; 
the scientist, on the otho: hand, avoids ultimate reality, and studies the 
world Vdated to existence.’ Philosophy’s standards of measuremaat are 

iMax Schder, “Man In the Era of Adjustment" in Fhilosophioal Perspectives, 
op. eft. 

3 Max Schder, ‘The Femns of Knowledge and Culture,” op. cit. 
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twofold: (1) die a priori level which pertains to a priori truth or falsity 
of essences, and (2) the level of absolute Being found in objects of 
knowledge. The first relates to knowledge of culture; “the cultured per- 
son is one who has acquired in the world a personal structure, an inclu- 
sive concept of ideally mobile patterns super-imposed on each other, in 
order to arrive at one single way to view the world, to think, comprehend, 
judge, and deal with the world and any of its fortuitous manifestations 
-patterns anterior to fortuitous experience, their personal ‘world.’” Tbe 
second pertains to knowledge of salvation, the search for die absolutely 
real in all things, their existence, essence, and value; thus, it is meta- 
physical knowledge, whereas the first is ontological, a First Philosophy 
which studies the a priori structural essence of the world. 

Knowledge is never ‘knowledge for knowledge sake,’ but has a concrete 
aim and purpose, namely, a process of growth, change. The purposes of 
growth which knowledge serves are threefold: (1) Knowledge of culture 
(knowledge of essence), growth and complete development of the person 
as a knowing being; (2) knowledge of sahation or grace, knowledge for 
the sake of God, and (3) knowledge of control or achievement, scientific 
knowledge. 

Culture is not a category of knowledge or experience, but a category 
of being, the end result of shaping or molding the total being of man; 
culture is growth, a process of growth to manhood, to self-deification. If 
man fails in this respect, he, as a mere vitalistic being, will become ‘a 
dead-end road of nature,’ but as spirit, he can free himself from nature’s 
driving forces and become ’the vital being capable of spiritual acts,’ 
qualitatively removed from being a mere animal. Man distinguishes 
himself from the animal primarily by possessing a priori insight; as to 
freedom of will, this he lacks in the usual sense of the word; free will is 
a negative power used to sublimate our instinctual urges, to control 
impulses or drives. 

Inner psychophysical life is composed of stages or levels of existence; 
the first, and lowest, is vital feeling, drive, or impulse, in which con- 
sciousness, sensation, and representation are absent. Althou^ it may be 
the lowest and found in plant and animal life as well as in man, it is 
nevertheless the power behind the highest spiritual level, the potency 
undergirding activity; furthermore, the spirit or soul obtains whatever 
potency it possesses from lower impulses and urges. 

The second stage of psychic life is instinctual, a drive which manifests 
itself in the form of growth and reproduction in plant and animal, but 
serves in a more tended capacity in man. Judging by plant life, the 
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basic drive is toward r^roductioii and death, not a will to power as 
Nietzsche purported 

Out of instinct, two modes of behavior arise (the third and fourth 
stages): habit and intelligence. Habit is basically associaiioe memory, 
what Pavlov termed ‘conditioned reflex,’ association; intelligence is sudden 
insight, anticipatory responsiveness to new situations, independent of 
trial and error, capable of solving drive-determined situations, and differs 
from associative memory m its capability of grasping and mastering new 
or atypical situations. The fifth stage is choice, also common to both man 
and animfll^ for animals select among impulses rather than merely being 
motivated by the strongest one. 

The unique nature of man consists in the sixth and final stage of 
psychic life, in his being a person with abilities exceeding intelligence 
and even choice; animals have the capacity to make choices, but only 
man has the ability to discriminate behceen values. A person is a spirit, 
capable of reasoning conceptually, intuiting essences, performing “volun- 
tary and emotional acts such as kindness, lov^ remorse, reverence, won- 
der, bliss, despair and free decision.” ^ A spiritual being, a person, neither 
possesses self-consciousness nor objectivity; furthermore, he can forfeit 
his own life. Man enjoys a free will which is capable of outlivsting the 
pressure of drives throughout their changing states; he is as Nietzsche 
noted: “Man is an animal that can make promises.” An animal will never 
become a psychologist or physiologist, nor can the animal develop 
categories of thing and substance, and it lacks unified space, space com- 
piled or inituited from tactile space, visual space, auditory space, kines- 
thetic space, etc. “Man can be either more or less than an animal, but 
never an animal,” because of his capacity to isolate drives from instincts, 
separate pleasure from enjoyment, become ascetic, sublimate. 

Althou^ laws of the universe remain constant, man docs not; he can 
transform, “go beyond himself as an organism . . . Man as a spiritual 
being is a being that surpasses himself in the world.” Man, a dynamic 
being, “the spiritual center of activity, which wo have called the person 
in man, is not a substance but a hierarchical structure of acts, in which 
one of them assumes direction and guidance in accordance with the goal 
of a value or idea with which the individual happens to ‘identify him- 
self.’ ” Mataialism and Naturalism have fallen into a grave error, that 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations in the remainder of this section on “Philoso- 
phical Aathropdogy” are from Max Scheler, Man's Place in Nature, tr. llans 
Meyerhofi. Repimted by permission of the Beacon Press, copyright © 1958 by 
Beacon Press. Translated from the German edition in the series, Ualp Taschenbucher, 
VdL 301 (Bern: A. Francke, and Munich: L. Lehnen, 19M). 
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of assuming higher forms of being develop genetically from the lower; 
yet, on the other hand, it is equally erroneous to assume that lii gViPir forms 
of being cause the lower, such as Vitalism or Idealism assume; mechan- 
ism and teleology alike, are false. 

Higher values are weaker than the lower because hi^er forms of 
ffldstence depend on the lower, while the lower tend to be less dependent 
relatively to the higher — from plant to animal to man. Spint on person 
relies upon energies of lower existence for power. “Spirit, originally 
impotent, and the demonic drive originally blind to all spiritual ideas 
and values, may fuse in the growing process of ideation, or spiritualiza- 
tion, in the sublimation of the drives and in the simultaneous actualiza- 
tion, or vitalization, of the spirit . . . Spnit is originally devoid of power 
and efficacy, and the more this is so, the purer it is ... To begin ■with, 
the lowest forms are the most powerful, and the highest the most 
impotent.’ Every higher form of being is relatively impotent ■with respect 
to the lower: it is realized, not throu^ its own power, but through the 
aiergy of the lower forms . . . Spirit can acquire energy through the 
process of sublimation . . . But, to begin with and inherently, the spirit 
has no energy of its own.” This is a most remarkable and unique doc- 
trine in Scheler’s philosophy, the belief that the hi^er form, the person, 
is devoid of energy and must acquire it somehow from his baser nature. 
However, the person does determine essences, and has access to the 
region of the essential world, one which is realized through a principle, 
(a vital principle or image-producing vital fantasy) indicative of die 
Ground of Being. 

Pantheism. 

Of the two basic forces in nature, the most powerful, the centers <rf 
energy, are found in the inorganic world, but are blind in their primitive 
manifestations. Owing to biological necessity, these blind lawless forces 
are subjugated by man to law. Eventually, reason interprets regularity 
as natural law; consequently, natural laws merely possess statistical 
validity, rythmical processes. Higher forms of existence, devoid of any 
energy of their own, borrow whatever they possess from the Iowa: — 
a process known as sublimation. “Sublimation would then designate 
the natural process by which energies of a lower sphere of being, in the 
course of evolution, are made available to hi^er forms of being and 
becoming. For example, the energy exchange among electrons would 
give rise to the structure of the atom, or, the energies in the inorganic 
world would be pressed into service on behalf of hfe. The evolution of 
mim would then represent the last act of sublimation in nature, at least 
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until now.” ^ The power process is effected by instinctual energy being 
transformed into spiritual activity, the person, per se, is impotent. Spirit 
and will lack power, merely sarving to guide the organism's instinctual 
and vital powers. 

Becoming humsm is the highest stage of sublimation, the “intimate 
fusion of all the essential stages of nature.” Thus man must learn to 
live vrith himself, his baser drives and perverse inclinations; rath® than 
fitting them, he must invest the energy daived therefrom and channel 
it into useful, wholesome, and worthwliile endeavors. 

Man’s development is an ongoing process which cannot stop short of 
its goal, the highest form of Being — the World-Ground, deltas, its causa 
sui (its own cause), that which accounts for reality. The World-Ground 
also lacks energy, creative power, and is, moreover, in process of realiz- 
ing its deity, its values, and its ideas. “In order to realize its deltas, or 
its inherent plenitude of ideas and values, the Ground of Being was 
compelled to release the world-creative diive. It was compelled, as it 
wer^ to pay the price of this world process in order to realize its own 
essence m and through this temporal process ... It realizes its eternal 
deltas in the processes of world history and in or throu^ man. In fact, 
this process, essentially timeless, but manifesting itself in time for our 
finite experience, can approach its goal — the self-realization of the God- 
head-only to the degree to which what we call ‘world’ becomes the 
perfect body of the eternal substance.” 

Man, threatened by pure nothingness, inquiring as to his place in the 
universe, discovering both his existence and a world, turns to religion as 
a protection against nihilism. But man’s highest Ground of Being, God, 
is not Theistic, a spiritual personal omnipotent Being, but a Ground of 
Being which “comprehends and realizes itself directly in man, who, as 
spirit and as life, is but a partial mode of the eternal spirit and drive. 

. . . The original Being becomes conscious of itself in man in the same 
act by which man sees himself grounded in tliis being.” Man's fulfilling 
of his nature is an active commitment to the ideal demand of God 
(Groimd of Being), and “in and throu^ this fulfillment, man cooperates 
In the creation of God, who emerges from the Ground of Being in a 
process whereby spirit and drive interpenetrate increasingly.” Man’s 
self-realization is a sdf-deification, a cooperative interplay between two 
attributes of Being: spirit and drive, man being their focus of intersection 
and unity. 

The evolution of the world is the story of an incomplete God, God 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations in this section, "Pantheism,” are from Max 
Soheler, Man’s Place in Nature, op. eft. 
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in the process of becoming, progressing toward his realization. "Tbe 
logos ‘according to’ which the world comes into being becomes in man 
an act in which he can cooperate. Thus, according to this view, the 
birth of man and the birth of God are, from the outset reciprocally 
dependent upon each other . . . The final actual ‘reality’ of this Being 
in itself is not capable of objectification any more than the bdbag of 
another person. One can take part in its life and spiritual actuality only 
throu^ participation, through an act of commitment or active identifica- 
tion. Absolute Being does not have die function to protect or to comple- 
ment man’s weakness and needs which always want to make an ‘objecf 
out of this being.” If anyone takes objection to this rdigious philosophy 
on the grounds that it does not aid or comfort man, then “my answer 
is that metaphysics is not an insurance pohcy for those who are weak 
and in need of protection.” But there is a type of support, one which 
issues from the “total process of realizing values in world history in so 
far as this process has moved forward toward the making of ‘God.’ But 
we must not wait for theoretical certainties before we cximmit ourselves. 
It is the commitment of the person himself that opens up the possibility 
of ‘knowing’ this Being in itself.” Man is the link between this Being in 
itself, for he dwells within this Being, and base drives. Man finds his 
determination in recognizing this fac^; moreover, the highest Being 
itsdf is dependent upon the cooperation of man to find its own determi- 
nation. Spirit and drive, incomplete m themselves, must be realized 
together in the process of the history of man and the evolution of life. 

Ethics and Value Theory. 

Schdier presents a hierarchal doctrine of values, one ordered cm a 
four-fold scale of two divisions. The first ascending scale of four consists 
of (1) pleasure values, (2) dtal or welfare values, (3) spirUud or 
cdturd values, and (4) sacred, religious, or values of the holy. The first, 
relative to the individual, are either agreeable or disagreeable, pleasant 
or unpleasant; the second promote life, health, weU-being, vitality, etc., 
therefore are called Ufe or vital values; the third group comprise beauty, 
justice, and truth; wldle the fourth, and hipest, is composed of sacred 
values of holiness. The higher values «cercise primacy over the lower, 
consequaitly when necessary, the lower are sacrificed in the service of 
the higher, on the altar of sanctity. 

A second scale of evaluating relates to their depth, durability, and 
primacy; by right of ind^endence, eadi is judged according to four 
principles: (1) enduring values are preferable to mutably changing, 
perishable ones; (2) those shared by a greater number of persons are 
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preferable to those enjoyed by fewer; (3) if one value is dependent upon 
another for its esdstence, then the foundation value is deemed superior; 
(4) the depth of satisfaction is the last rule by which to determine the 
relative importance of values. 

Not only is Scheler’s scale of values aristocratically ordered, but the 
concq)t of inequality maintains for persons as well. Persons may not 
only embody values of diflFerent relative worth, but persons themselves 
are not of equal stature, diffenng according to hierarchal rank. Respect- 
ing Democracy, it is an invalid social philosophy of bourgeois origin. 

Scheler’s value theory comprises a synthesis between Relativism and 
Absolutism. He is aware of heterogeneous societies and persons entertain- 
ing difEerait systems of values, sudi as monogamy being the acceptable 
moral practice in the Western World, and polygyny its counterpart in the 
Middle East, yet both are tru^ despite their reciprocal rejection of each 
other. “I am also convinced that those conflicts of opinion as to the moral 
value of sympathy and love (between Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, for 
instancy or between the rival deponents of social progress and racial 
supaiority), which have so greatly aroused the interest of the educated 
public, are due far less to differences of standards in evaluating these 
emotions, than to an inadequate conception and analysis of the relevant 
phenomena themsdves.” ^ Rival positions differ in relation to the Abso- 
lute only in relation to perspective, and here, the relativity of values 
ends. Only God, the Value of Values, from his heavenly vantage point, 
perceives with accuracy the entire truth respecting values as absolute. 

Values, in reality, are facts — value facts, not merely valuations; there 
^sts a realm of values into which we enter and experience. Values are 
genuine phenomena, real objective entities, and are the a priori ground 
of emotions, but differ completely from states of feeling since values are 
in quality ideal objects given to us, not by reason, but by feeling, emo- 
tion, yet they possess qualities common to othar ideal objects such as 
color, sotmd, etc. Values are known by Pascal’s ordre du couer, log^ue 
du couer, raison du couer (order of the heart, logic of the heart, reason 
of the heart). 

Values have both aim and end; a conscious aspect requiring realization 
is the aim, while the nonmental goal or process of aspiration is their end. 
Man is a value being; he seeks and aspires to values as well as experi- 
encing them directly; values are not feelings, emotions; they are facts 
which man pursues. Pleasure is not man’s goal, even when he pursues 
it, but values are; when a man seeks pleasure; he does so trader the 

^Max Schder, The Nature of Sympathy, tr. Peter Heath (London; Roudedge and 
Eegan Paul, 1945). 
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apprehension that it possesses value. Unlike feelings, values have a real 
essence, a structure held intact by a priori laws. 

Up to this point we have been classifying values according to objective 
or external relationships, but they permit of still another classification in 
respect to thdr subjects (persons). Personal values, those relating to 
the individual himself, are, in essence, superior to those attached to 
things; consequently, persons ultimatdy are good or evil. Ethical values 
are unequivocally personal, since they are specifically acts of a person. 

Besides his classic work in value theory. The Formalistic Principle in 
Ethics and the tJon-Formal Ethic of Value, Scheler wrote two other 
important books in the field of ethics: The Nature of Sympathy, an 
evaluation of Schopenhauer’s Ethics of Sympathy, and Ressentimera, an 
evaluation of Nietzsche’s Slave Ethic. 

Ressentimera, French for resentment, a term first used by Friedrich 
Nietzsche in a special capacity, lator became a terminus tecknicus, signi- 
fying a state resulting from repressed emotions of hostility and rancor 
against one’s superior before whom a person feels impotent, because he 
cannot express the anger which his superior incites. Scheler idaitifies 
ressentimera as a “self-poisoning of the mind which has quite definite 
causes and consequences. It has a lasting mental attitude, caused by the 
systematic repression of certain emotions and affects which, as such, 
are normal components of human nature. Their repression leads to the 
constant tendency to indulge in certain kinds of value delusions and 
corresponding value judgments. The emotions and affects primarily 
concerned are revenge, hatred, malice, envy, the impulse to detract, and 
spite. Thirst for revenge is the most important source of ressetOimeta.” ^ 
The essential distinguishing features of revenge are (1) the repression 
of anger owing to impotence, otherwise a person would attack his foe, 
and (2) the conscious desire to retaliate, 'tit for tat.’ If an individual 
were strong enough to fight back against his foe at die moment of attack, 
his feelings of hostility being given vent, thereby dissipating, would not 
permit ressentimera to incubate within die personality. 

Scheler objects to Nietzsche’s designating Christian values as resserOi- 
ment values, though bourgeois morality from the durteoaih century to 
the time of the French Revolution is rooted in ressentimera. “The more 
I reflected on this question, the more clearly I realized that the root of 
Christian love is entirely free of ressentimera ” ® but the ‘universal love 
of mankind,' a love which does not spring from man’s ideal spiritual self 

^Max Scheler, ResserOimera, tr. William W. Hddheim (New York: The Free 
Press, a division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 1961). 

2 Ibid. 
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is rooted therein. The latter is merely modem sentimentality which holds 
in contempt higher values including God, and constitutes an inversion 
of the scale of true values, an ultimate denial of love. Universal love of 
mankind, a bourgeois morahty grounded in Democracy, the error that 
all men are equal, stems from a confusion of organ and tool, which places 
Utilitarian (pleasiure values) above cultural and vital values (their 
superiors), consequently creating a subversion of values prompted by 
ressentiment, a phenomenon indicative of the philosophy of decadence. 

In The Nature of Sympathy, Phenomenology of love is worked out, 
the main thesis of which purports that by sympathy and love, (not the 
argument by analogy and empathy), transcending Solipsism and ego- 
centrism, we prove the existence of other persons, not only as valuable, 
but as real 

Love is defined as a movement toward positive value, “that movement 
wharein evay concrete individual object that possesses value adiieves 
the hipest value compatible with its nature and ideal vocation; or 
wherein it attains the ideal state of value intrinsic to its nature.” ^ Hatred, 
on the other hand, is moving in the reverse direction. Sacred love is 
neither perversion, resentment, nor illixsory sublimation, but dharacter- 
ized by those persons who when “imbued with it do not chafe and strug- 
gle against suffering and death, but embrace it willingly and gladly. 
They are not men who no longer value life — for in that case how could 
they sacrifice it? They love it well, but esteem it less than sonic other and 
greater thing. They endure suffering indeed, not because they are inured 
to i^ but becaiise the love and loyalty they evince for what is holy to 
them crowns their suffering with a beautitude before whose radiance 
all the joy and happiness of life pale into insignificance and seem of little 
worth.”® The philosophy of Naturalism and Psychoanalysis fail in their 
naturalistic explanations of the phenomenon of sacred love by offering 
very limited interpretations in terms of perverted life impulse or illu- 
sory sublimation of the libido. 

Love is an emotion, a movement, an act, not a feeling, particularly 
not a fellow-feeling. Love is effortless, following a law diametrically op- 
posed to the law of effort. Acts of love differ, and their differences may 
be characterized according to a ‘three-dimensional clas.sificaUon:’ forms, 
modes and kinds. “Corresponding to the basic division of all acts into 
vital acts of the body, purely mental acts of the self, and spiritual acts 
of the person, we also find love and hatred existing in tlnreo forms: spirit- 
ual love of the person, mental love of the individual self, and vital or pas- 

1 The Nature of Sympathu, op, dt. 

»lbid. 
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sionate love. Althou^ vital, mental and spiritual acts are intrinsically 
different in tiiemselves, and are felt as different, without prior reference 
to their source, they do have an essential aflhiity with these sources, 
namely the body, the self and the person. At the same time, these emo- 
tional act-forms also have an essential reference to particular Trin>1g of 
value as their noematic counterparts; vital acts to the values of the noble’ 
and the ‘mean’ or “base’; mental acts to die values of knowledge and 
beauty (cultural values); and spiritual acts to the values of the 1 x 01 / 
and the ‘profane’. The hipest form of love is accordingly that which re- 
lates to objects (or persons), having the intrinsic value of holiness; men- 
tal love is that which the self has for cultural values of any kind; while 
vital love rdates to the ‘noble’. Objects whose value is simply that of 
being ‘pleasant’, engender neither love nor hatred;” ^ since th^ do not 
contribute to the enhancement of value, they are not suitable objects of 
love, accordingly ‘saisual love’ is a misnomer, no such dung exists. 

As to different kinds of love, such as mother-love, love of coxmtry, love 
of hom^ etc., these are Equalities in the acts themselves,* experiential 
without a corresponding object; for example, a person can experience 
nostalgia and be homesick with no home to which to go; or a woman can 
e^erience mother-love, with no children on whom to shed it, etc. Modes 
of love are merely "conjunctions of acts of love,’ such as soc^ disposi- 
tions, feelings of sympathy, etc. Here, it is the attitude which is mder 
consideration, not the object’s worthiness to be loved; these modes are 
expressed in terms of kindness, goodwill, fondness, amiability, etc^ 

In respec± to sacrificial love, a person is entitled to, and morally com- 
pelled to, love sacrifidally when the acjt performed sacrifices a love Icjwer 
on the scale of values for one which holds a position of ascendency. For 
e.Nnmp]c, sexual love, a vital form of love, occupies the second position 
on the scale of four gradations of value, accordin^y it is justifiable, and 
even morally incmmbent upon a person, to renounce sex love for tihe 
ascetic life, provided the value gained occnipies a relatively higher posi- 
tion on the value scale. If a life of renunciation and asceticism will fructi- 
fy into a (X>mplete development of one’s spiritual personality or personal 
religious salvation, then for the sake of these supreme personal values, 
sex love should cldSnitely be sacxificed, since spiritual values enjoy a 
position second only to sacred values, while religious values rdgn su- 
prema ‘To renounce true lc»ve for the sake of Gk>d is a still fine: and 
more glorious sacrifice . . . Life and all its values may and should indeed 
be sacrificed none the less, firstly for the sake of a nobler life, and second- 
ly for fflrds and values of a purdiy spiritual and religious kind. But such 
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a sacrifice should never be undertaken for utility’s sake, nor even for 
tihat of ‘science’ so far as the latter continues to be governed by the 
principle of an ulterior motive. There are ‘martyrs’ to philosophy, the 
gaya sdensa, and martyrs to faith, who deservedly rouse our admira- 
tion. Martyrs to ‘science’, however, are not sublime, but ridiculous.”^ 
We may conclude by asserting that genuine love is strictly for persons, 
and is not value for value’s sake; in this respect, Scheler is a Personalist. 
Lov^ bdng essentially a movement, directs us to its highest level of ideal 
valu^ the love of God; yet, not as mere passive feeling, but as active 
participation in his love for his world, “an emotional identity with the 
living universe,” ® for it is m his creation that God is revealed as love and 
its source. Furthamore it is here that man finds his Ground of Bdng. 

3. EvAnuATxoN OF Phenomenology 

Phenomenology is unquestionably one of the most difficult philoso- 
phies to grasp, consequently has little promise of becoming popular with 
the masses; perhaps Scheler had this thou^t in mind when quoting 
Plato: ‘The masses vrill never become philosophers.” If the masses ever 
do become philosophers (and in a sense we are all philosophers whether 
we like it or not, and whether or not we are aware of it, since even the 
person who refuses to philosophize has assiuned a philosophical posi- 
tion), th^ will be incapable of philosophizing Phenomenologically. 

Perhaps we may say, with a fair degree of support, that Phenomenol- 
ogy is a philosopher's philosophy, for it has sired profoimd philosophical 
concepts, ones whidi have opened new inroads in the field, as well as 
creating a sharp and decisive rupture widi past philosophies. It may be 
said with but litde degree of error that Phenomenology marks the transi- 
tional period from Modem Philosophy to Contemporary Philosophy, not 
because of its chronological position in the history of philosophy, but for 
the revolutionary ideas which it has spawned, ones to be grappled with, 
and which have created new departures in philosophical thinking and 
have caused a permanent rift with the past. Existentialism is definitely 
one offq>ring sired by Phenomenology — both Heidegger and Sartre in 
their classic works: Being and Time, and Being and Nothingness, auth- 
ored respectivdy, have admittedly acknowledged themselves as using the 
Phenomraiological method; in fact, Sartre subtitles his book: An Essay on 
Phenomenological Ontology, while Heidegger’s treatise was published 
originally in The Yearbook for Phenomenology and Phenomenoh^cd 
Research, edited by Husserl. 

I Ibid. 

^Ibid. 
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Phenomenology has introduced into the philosopher's scope: (1) a 
new method, (2) Neo-Idealism, (3) an Axiological Absolutism, (the ob- 
jective reality of values), and (4) a return to personality which may 
possibly be designated Neo-Personalism. 

The greatest weakness of Phenomenology is its inability to resolve with 
complete adequacy problems it has set to solve; being a philosophy of 
essence, it never did deliver into the hand of the philosopher real eodst- 
ence, the genuine Being of which we are in search, rather it proposed 
some remote Absolute being dwelling in some far oflF transcendental 
sphere remote from human experience and personal contact. Conse- 
quently, the problem to be solved, namely a wedlock between transcen- 
dental essence (ultimate reahty) and phenomenal reality, never culmi- 
nated. Existentialism, in its approach to a solution of this seemingly 
irresolute problem, emphasizes inner existence, iimer phenomenal 
experience, but at the expense and loss of essence. 

In deference to honesty, the philosopher must confess that a systematic 
philosophy has not as yet been found which solves these human, cosmic^ 
and theological problems adequately and fully, yet the philosopher s 
quest must go on, for with every new generation or era more light is 
cast, and from newer angles, on these vexing problematic issues. Perhaps 
Scheler was correct in his assessment of value relativity in relation to 
value absolutism —• discrepant viewpoints merdy constitute difiEerent 
angles by which insight is gained into the Absolute, different windows 
by which to peer in at the truth. This is precisdy what philosophy has 
been, the addition of newer, larger, and brighter windows shedding Kght 
on the truth which the world has in store for man. Is not man, after all, 
the imiverse's sole thinking, self-conscious, reflective being, who in this 
respect is either unique, or dse resembles his maker, God? 
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The salient features which should be incorporated into any definition of 
Existentialism are: (1) existence precedes essence, subjective existence 
has priority over essence or substance, if any essential substance there be; 
(2) a person’s essence is his subjective state of existence; (3) freedom 
and contingency constitute the essential make-up of man's existence; (4) 
a person is devoid of any basic human nature; he is what he makes of 
himself by his own free choice, he creates himself; (5) the concomitant 
sense of dread ^^ch accompanies the awful sense of responsibility for 
making decisions which shape reality; (6) an introspective Humanism, 
or in the case of rdigious Existentialism, the role played by the subjective 
aspects of a human person in relation to God; (7) truth is found in 
paradox; (8) the existent is not rational; (9) (in the case of some Ex- 
istentialists), an existmice without essmice. 

1. SoBEK Kdekkegaabd — Tbeistic Exxsxenixausm 

Sdren Kiarkegaard (1812-1855),^ fatiber of Existentialism, was the first 
to use existence in the current connotation employed by Existentialists. 
Althou^ Kierkegaard, or S. K. as he is often referred to, and even called 
Either/Or by his fellow Danes,^ (after the title of a classic work of his), 
died over a hundred years ago, his philosophy was little known in English- 
speaking countries until rdatively recently, when translations of his 
books began to flow steadily out of the printer’s shop, and are yet in 
the making. 

The major tenets of Kierkegaardian philosophy are: (1) subjectivity 
is truth; (2) truth is found in paradox; (3) ethics of self-realizationism, 

1 Pronounced Su'rai Kirlce gor. 

2 In The Instant, No. 1, S. K, writes; “Should I not understand it who am known 
to all, even to the dbildren in the street, by dre name d ‘Either/Or?”' 
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which progresses from the aesthetic stage of life to the ethical stagey and 
culminates in the religious; (4) reality of the individual; (5) the moment 
(of decision); (6) the choice: either/or, (7) a person can do what he 
wills; (8) the leap (of faith) in fear and trembling; (9) anti-Hegdian- 
ism and anti-Rationalism; (10) emphasis upon existence; (11) pnggimi 
(not reason) as the criterion of existence; (12) the *infgniV.1fl law’ (as an 
idie ]^e) — guilt and punishment; (13) self-transparency (in the psy- 
chological sense); (14) the crowd as ‘untruth;’ (15) repetition — ‘for- 
ward-looking recollection;’ (16) possibility and freedom; (17) the con- 
cept of dread as ‘dizziness;’ (18) the concept of despair as sin; (19) 
faith (not virtue) as the opposite of sin. 

Many of Kierkegaard’s works were pseudonymous, written under sudi 
names as, Johannes Climacus and Virgilius Haufniensis; among them 
are to be found most of his major contributions to philosophical thought: 
Either/Of (1843), Fear and Trembling (1843), Repetition (1843), Phit- 
osophical Fragments (1844), The Concept of Dread (1844), Stages on 
Life’s Way (1845), and Concluding UnsdenUfic Postscript (1846 — S.K.’s 
greatest philosophical work). As suggested by the title of the last men- 
tioned book, this was to terminate his literary or philosophical career, 
but as it turned out, a new stage of life was about to commence with 
another series of major works, somewhat inferior in philosophical value 
to the former. Among the major works written subsequent to the first 
period, (with the exception of The Journals whidh constitute a diary 
laden with philosophical ideas written from 1834 to 1845), are: Edifying 
Discourses ( 18 of them published at various times since the publication 
of EUher/Or), The Present Age (1846), The Point of View for My Work 
as an Author (1848), The Individual (1849),^ The Sickness unto Death 
(1849), Training in Christianity (1850), Two Discourses at the Com- 
munion on Fridays (1851), The Attack upon Christendom (1854-1855),* 
For Self-Examination (1^1), Judge For Yourself! (1851-1852), GodJs 
Vnchangedbleness (1855). 

Anti-Hegelianism. 

In Kierkegaard we find a new departure in philosophical thou^t; S. K. 
attempts to dethrone Hegel, regarded as the philosopher, the seaningly 
onmipotent who practically held control of philosophical thinking in the 
palm of his hand. Taken as a whol^ S. K.’s philosophy is a direct anti- 
thesis to Hegdianism: (1) Hegel dedared, ‘the truth is the whol^' while 

^The IndMdtud was published in conjunction with The Pobd of View for My 
Work as an Author in 1859, posthumously. 

^llxese attacks are upon Chiistendom^ not upon Ghiistiani^ or Jesus Christ; 
tihese were originally newspaper articles entitled: ^*The Instant 
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Kierkegaard contradicted, *the individual is trutih;’ (2) Hegel made truth 
absolute and objective, whereas S. K. claimed ‘subjectivity is truth; (3) 
Hegel’s dictum proclaimed ‘the real is the rational,’ but S, K. insisted 
‘truth is a paradox;’ (4) Hegel saw the truth as a synthesis, reconciling 
thesis with antithesis, but S. K. responded with his philosophy of Either/ 
or which legitimatized contradictory propositions, a paradox which ne- 
cessitates ‘the leap’ of faith, the acceptance of that which is logically dis- 
connected; furthermore, S. K, condemned ‘syntheses’ as hellbome com- 
promises - “Both-and is the way to Hell;” (5) ‘essence’ composed Hegel’s 
reality but existence was S. K.’s; (6) reason and coherence were Hegel’s 
criteria of truth, but S. K. controverted with ‘intensity of passion’ (feel- 
ing) as criterion. 

The antithetical ideas of the two men do not terminate here, but con- 
tinue; the following is a list of Eierkegaardian-Hegelian antinomies: 


HEGEL 

1. Communication as direct 


2. Objectivity (disinterestedness) 

3. Immanence 

4. Necessity 

5. The System 

6. Speculation 

7. Mediation 

8. The Universal 

9. Recollection 

10. Openness 

11. Immediacy 

12. Actuality 

13. Absolute 


KIERKEGAARD 

1. Indirect Communication 
Maiuetic (Socratic Midwifery) 
Reduplication, Double Reflection. 

2. Subjectivity (inwardness, intense 
feeling, passion, pathos). 

3. Transcendence 

4. Freedom 

5. Paradox 

6. Existence 

7. The Leap 

8. The Particular and Individual 

9. Repetition 

10. Concealment 

11. Mediacy or Reflection 

12. Possibility 

13. Relative 


Kterkegaardian Existentialism.^ 

Rather than eliminate thought entirely, thought and existence are fused 
together in Kierkegaardian Existentia^m; without inwardness, subjec- 
tivity, genuine knowledge is impossible. Experience (existence) is pri- 
marily inwardness, introspection, a peering into the individual’s exist- 
ence; in this effort, reason is grossly handicapped, whereas feeling is 


^In order to facilitate details involved in documentation, the following system 
and key will be implemented: 

EO Either/Or, tr. David F. Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson (Princeton: 
Princeton Umversity Press, 1944). 

PH — Purity of Heart, tr. Douglas V. Steere (New York; Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1938). 

SD — Sickness unto Death, tr. Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941). ^ 
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capable of delving deep into the recesses of the human being. Reason, a 
suitable instrument for acquiring facts and universal concepts, fails in 
gaining access to internal subjectivity. TExistence involves first and fore- 
most particularity, and this is why thought must abstract from existence, 
because the particular cannot be thought, but only the universal.” For 
extracting existential data which by nature is always particular, feeling, 
intense feeling in the form of emotion, passion, is the suitable criterion. 
A person can actually gain universal principles upon which to construct 
a system by inwardness, viewing via feeling the internal existential being 
which maintains for all individuals. For example, my grief, my anxiety, 
though individual, and never subject to being imparted to another as 
one can and does do with reason, is identical to the same pathos, etc. 
that another feels; therefore, whateva: thoughts I may gain respecting the 
truth of my feelings hold true for any other individual person. Reason 
never gives us direct knowledge of existence or actuality, only universals 
or essences, yet man exists as an actuality, not as a universal essence. The 
Hegelian "systematic idea is the identity of subject and object, the unity 
of thought and being. Existence, on the other hand, is their separation. 
It does not by any means follow that existence is thoughtless; but it has 
brought about, and brings about, a separation between subject and 
object, thought and being . . . This objective thought has no relation to 
the existing subject.*' (cp) Objective thought takes away man's individu- 
ality, and makes of him a universal entity, an impersonal essence; such 
Hegelian Absolutism inevitably terminates in Pantheism, thereby sacrific- 
ing everything individually personal, including the individuality of God. 

Neither the essence of man nor universal man creates systems respect- 
ing reality, individual existing human beings do. Is man a human being, 
an existent, an actuality; or is he an abstract universal essence, an im- 
personal system? "Is he a human being, or is he speculative philosophy 


FT — Feflr and Tremhling, tr. Walter Lowrie (Pnnceton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941). 

FF — Philosophical Fragments, tr. David Swenson (Pnnceton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1936). 

CP — Concluding Unscientific Postscript, tr. David Swenson ( Pnnceton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941). 

Journals, tr. Alexander Dni (London; Oxford University Press, 1939). 

AC ^Attack Upon Christendom, tr. Walter Lowrie (Prnxceton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). 

CD '-Concept of Dread, tr. Walter Lowrie (Princeton; Princeton University 
Press, 1944). 

PV — Point of View for My Work as an Author, tr. Walter Lowrie (London; 
Oxford University Press, 1939). 

IN '-The Instant in Attack Upon Christendom, tr. Walter Lowrie (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944), 
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in tibe abstract? But if he is a human being, then he is also an existing 
individual. Two ways, in general, are open for an existing individual: 
Either he can do his utmost to forget that he is an existing individual, by 
which he becomes a comic figure, since existence has the remarkable 
trait of compiling an existing individual to exist whether he wills it or 
not . . . Or he can concentrate his entire energy upon the fact that he is 
an ftTigting individual. It is from this side^, in the first instance, that objec- 
tion must be made to modem philosophy; not that it has a mistaken pre- 
supposition, but that it has a comical presupposition, occasioned by its 
having forgottai, in a sort of world-historical absent-mindedness, what 
it means to be a human being. Not indeed, what it means to be a human 
being in general; for this is the sort of thing that one might even induce 
a speculative philosopher to agree to; but what it means that you and I 
and he are human beings, each one for himself.” (cp) In Hegelian phil- 
osc^y, man loses his existential nature and acquires that of an abstract 
essence devoid of ethics, for only an existent man is ethical; furthermore 
in Hegelianism, the Absolute is existential rather than man. But individu- 
als do not exist metaphysically, they exist actually. 

An existential system (not an existential being sudbi as man) is impos- 
sible since human moments of existence are free from any rational ab- 
stract system, indeed, man is essentially freedom, existence, and passion, 
none of which is explicable by reason, essences, or systems. “Existence 
is a syst^— for God; but it cannot be a systan for any existing spirit 
Syst^ and finality correspond to one another, but existence is predsdy 
the opposite of finality. It may be seen, from a purely abstract point of 
view, that system and existence are incapable of being thou^t together; 
because in order to think existence at aU, systematic thought must think 
it as abrogated, and hoice as not existuag. Existence separates and holds 
the various moments of existence discretely apart; systematic thought 
consists of the finality which brings them together." (cp) But with 
respect to existent man, nothing is complete, nothing final; in his freedom, 
he strives persistently to realize himself as an individual, as an actuality. 

Kierkegaard does not repudiate thou^t, rather he sedks to identify its 
place in the scheme of things, that is, its existential relationship, die 
fusion or juncture of thou^t with existence. Man both thinks and easts; 
this is the nature of individuals, but society and metaphysical systems do 
neither. “God does not think, He creates; God doM not exist He is eter- 
nal. Man thinks and exists, and existence s^arates thou^t and being 
holding them apart from one another in succession.” (cp) Metaphysical 
systems are illusions, not actualities; they appear to be so from the point 
of reason, not in existential actuality. 
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In contrast to Hegel’s contention tliat the "truth is the wholej” Kierke- 
gaard argues that truth is individual, belonging to the ftTi.c tfint subject; 
it is subjectivity (not subjective). “Subjectivity is truth, subjectivity 
is reality.” (cp) Inner light regarding subjectivity is acquired throu^ 
passion or an intensity of feeling; this vehide also grants us a relationship 
with God, and provides us communication with other individuals. An 
individual is a subject, and for this reason he can rdate to binigdf; more- 
over, he can relate to, and only to, other subjects, namely to other indi- 
vidual persons and to God, for he too is a subject. "God is a subject, and 
therefore ©dsts only for subjectivity in inwardness.” (cp) Such individ- 
ual relationships are wrought throu^ intense feeling, passion, not reason; 
we don’t know by reason, that is, we cannot prove by logic i e existence 
of other persons or God; we know them by passion, "and passion is also 
the highest e.xpression of subjectivity.” (cp) 

We are jiow prepared for a definition of truth as ‘subjectivity^ and as 
‘the tension of subjective inwardness.’ “Here is such a definition of truth: 
An objective uncertainty held fast in an appropriationrprocess of the most 
passionate inwardness is the truth, the highest truth attainable for an 
existing individual . . . The truth is precisely the vaiture which chooses 
an objective uncertainty with the passion of the infinite.” (cp) Objeo 
tively, no metaphysical entity can be proved; the result of such an en- 
deavor is uncertainty, paradox, never truth. Passion alone issues in cer- 
tainty; for example a rational investigation of the truth respechhg the 
existence of God eventuates in mental disturbance and anxiety, the fruits 
of objective tmcertainty. 

A careful examination of the preceding definition of truth will reveal 
that it is identic:al with foifW Truth is not passive, objective, nor abstract; 
it is individual, inward intensity of feeling, subjec:tiv^ess (not subjective 
in the sense of reducing truth to a matter of mere opinion). The above 
definition of truth is an equivalent expression for faith. Without risk there 
is no faith. Faith is precisely the contradiction between the infinite pas- 
sion of the individual’s inwardness and the objective certamty.”(cp) 
By objective reason we caimot prove the existence of God, but by in- 
wardness, intense fedfing, we can. 

Rationally, the preceding may se«na paradoxical, but objectively, (and 
reason is objective), truth is a paradox. "When eternal truth is rdated to 
an existing individual, it becomes a paradox.” (cap) Truth is always a 
paradox for existent individuals, but from ihe standpoint of the eternal, 
that is, from God’s vantage point or viewpoinii the paradoxical nature 
of truth vanishes, and it is semi in its purity as rationaL Human bein^ 
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will never be able to comprehraid tbe truth as it objectively esists, for 
they are limited to persistent striving after truth. “When subjectivity, in- 
wardness, is the truth, the truth objectively defined becomes a paradox; 
and the fact that the truth is objectivdiy a paradox shows in its turn that 
subjectivity is the truth. For the objective situation is repellent; and the 
^spression for the objective repulsion constitutes the tension and the 
measure of the corresponding inwardness. The paradoxical character of 
the truth is its objective uncertainty, this imcertamty is an expression for 
the passionate inwardness, and this passion is precisely the truth . . . The 
eternal and ess^tial truth, the truth which has an essential relationship 
to an existing individual because it pertains essentially to existence . . . 
is a paradox. But the eternal essential truth is by no means in itself a 
paradox; it becomes paradoxical by virtue of its relationship to an exist- 
ing individual The Socratic ignorance is the expression for the objective 
uncertainty; the inwardness of the existing individu^J is the truth . . . 
Socratically the eternal essential truth is by no means in its own nature 
paradoxical, but only in its relationship to an existing individual.”(c3p) 
Accordingly, ‘earthbound’ individuals see only paradoxes when they at- 
tempt objectivdiy to reason their way throu^ to truth or metaphysical 
reality; God alone escapes the paradox of objective reason. Man must 
be content with inwardness, arriving at the truth through intense feel- 
ing, faitih. 

These paradoxes of reason become most poignant when religious truths 
are considered, as for example, the ‘Absolute Paradox,’ Christ — the God- 
man, namely, the paradox of God in time, history. This momentous 
paradox has become an offense to reason, a scandal; its only explanation 
is the inwardness of intense feeling— /oith. God, himself, has provided 
the conditions for man’s understanding the Absolute Paradox; it is a 
‘new organ’ of apprehension, faith. S. K. offers as the ‘moral’ of Philo- 
sophical Fragments, a ‘^ew organ: Faith; a new presupposition: the 
consciousness of Sin; a new decision: the Moment; and a new Teacher: 
God in Tune.’'(M’) 

The Indhidudl. 

Hegdi defined individual man in terms of social man, society; 
and sodety in terms of the World-Spirit or Absolute, thereby re- 
ducing individual man in his solitude dbse to a nonentity. S. K. repudi- 
ates vehemently these Hegelian conclusions by positing individual man 
as reality, sodety as \mtruth,’ and faith or inward passion as the cri- 
torion of truth to r^lace Hegel’s role of reason, objectivity, and coher- 
ence theory of truth. Existential truth, claims S. K., does not lend itself 
to systematization or mediation as Hegel fanded with his logic of syn- 
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diesis; rather, existeatial truths are dements in moments, as we find them 
in individual existence. “Speculative philosophy never gets fafn its h^ad, 
and it can only universalize the particular man fantastically .*( so) 

The individual becomes, or is, a category for understanding all truth 
and reality; reality must be understood in the li^t of individual exist- 
ence, never by abstract thought of an impersonal system. “ ‘The individual’ 
is the category throu^ which . . . our ag^ our race and its history must 
pass . . . My duty is ... to help the masses trying to go throu^ tTia nar- 
row pass, ‘the individual,’ tbrou^ which, be it noted, no one can ever go 
widiout first becoming ‘the individual.’ Yet had I to crave an inscriptiDn 
on my grave I would ask for none other than ‘the individual’ ... I 
bind myself to make every man whom I can include in the category ‘the 
individual’ into a Christian or rather, since no man can do that for an- 
other, I vouch for his becoming one. As ‘that individual’ he is alon^ alone 
in the whole world, alone — before God: theo it will be easy to obey.’’( j ) 
The individual is the category of the spirit, a decisive Christian category. 
A person must order his life and live it, never losing sight of the fact that 
he is primarily and essentially an existent individual; you must “live in 
such a way that you are conscious of being an “inclividual.”'(pH) The 
conc^t of ‘the individual was so fundam^tal to the philosophical out- 
look of Kierkegaard that not only did he crave it for an inscription on 
his grave, he dedicated his Purity of Heart Is to Wdl One Thing “to ^diat 
solitary individual.' ”(ph) 

Man functions as an individual, he grows as an individual, devdc^s as 
an individual, makes dhoices as an individual, suffers as an individual, ex- 
periences intense feelings as an individual, dies only as an individual, 
faces God, alone, as an individual. “In eternity, the individual, yes, you, 
my listener, and 1 as individuals, will each be asked solely about himsdf 
as an individual, and about the individual details in his life.’’(FH) 
Except in the li^t of this category, that of the individual, man cannot 
be imderstood. 

Human existence is always individual in character, never social; the 
social, or as S. K. is fond of terming i1^ the crowd, is an ‘inhuman quality;' 
in it one loses his identity. “The ‘crowd’ is the untruth ... A crowd in 
its very conc^t is the xmtruth . . . ‘Crowd’ stands for number, the numeri- 
cal, a number of noblemen, millionaires, hi^ dignitaries, etc — as soon 
as the numerical is involved it is ‘crowd’, ‘the crowd’ . . . For ‘crowd’ is 
an abstraction and has no hands: but ea(^ individual has ordinaiily two 
hands.’'(i) In a crowd, individuals lose their identity; th^ are reduced 
to mere spedmeas. Some cowardly individuals purposely seek refuge by 
hiding anonymously in a crowd, wh^e their id^tity will be lost and 
their dastar^y acts performed Incognito. The crowd is ‘untruth’ whoreas 
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all truth xdates itself to the individual — “no witness for the truth dare 
become engaged with the crowd . . . The communicator of truth can 
only be a single individual.”(i) It is impossible to edify or be edified, to 
love or be in love, en masse. The crowd is even guilty of “tricking God 
out of his rights as the proprietor of Christianity.”(i) To S. K. the crowd 
was repugnant and some of his harshest strictures were reserved for 
the ‘crowd’ — “for many fools do not make a wise man, and the crowd is 
doubtful recommendation for a cause. Yes, the larger the crowd, the 
more probable that that which it praises is foUy, and the more improba- 
ble that it is truth, and the most improbable of all that it is any eternal 
truth. For in eternity crowds simply do not exist.’’(pil) S. K.’s aversion 
for the life of the crowd dovetails with his dislike of popularity, for th^ 
both emanate from the same ‘imtruth.’ 

Man, Despair, Faith, and the Paradoxiced Nature of Truth. 

We have discussed the nature and importance of man as an individual, 
now we are prepared for a definition of man. Kierkegaard ofiFers a very 
complex definition of man, but the knowledge of it is a prerequisite for 
understanding other concepts, particularly passion, despair, and faith, 
since these are integrally interwoven in his philosophy. “Man is spirit. 
But what is spirit? Spirit is the sdf. But what is the self? The self is a 
rdation which relates itself to its ovm self, or it is that in the relation 
[which accounts for it] that the relation relates itself to its own self; the 
self is not the relation but [consists in the fact] that the rdlation relates 
itself to its own self. Man is a synthesis of the infinite and the finite of 
the temporal and the eternal, of freedom and necessity, in short it is a 
synthesis. A synthesis is a relation between two factors. So regarded, man 
is not yet a self.’’(sD) Man is in the making still; he must actualize him- 
sdf, make real the possibilities which are his. Ethically, self-realization 
is the goal posited for man, but infinite possibilities lie before the indi- 
vidual 

Thus, the self we find is a relation to its own self; in a sense, we 
at times speak of ourselves in the third person, “but in eternity, you are 
the individual and conscience when it talks with you is no third person, 
any more than you are a third person when you talk of conscience. For 
yem and conscience are one. It knows all that you know, and it knows 
that you know it . . . You relate yourself to yourself as an individual 
with eternal responsibi]ity.”(pH) These eternal responsibilities, coupled 
widi a poignant conscience, one which arouses guilt with its concomitant 
dread, is at the root of aU despair, and constitutes the ‘sickness unto 
death.' 
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The Kierkegaardian concept of despair is such a unique thought, most 
beautifully expressed, that anything short of a verbatim quotation of it 
would cause it to lose its splendor, if not damage it criticafly; conse- 
quently, it is offered in S. K. s own words: 

Despair is ‘The Sickness unto Death.*" (sn) 

The concept of the sickness unto death must be understood, however, 
in a peculiar sense. Literally it means a sickness the end and outcome of 
which is death. Thus one speaks of a mortal sickness as synonymous 
with a sickness unto death. In this sense despair cannot be called the sick- 
ness unto death. But in the Christian understanding of it death itself is 
a transition unto life. In view of this, there is from the Christian stand- 
point no earthly, bodily sickness unto death. For death is doubtless the 
last phase of the sickness, but death is not the last thing. If in the strictest 
sense we are to speak of a sickness unto death, it must be one in which 
the last thing is death and death the last thing. And this precisely is the 
despair. 

Yet m another and still more definite sense despair is the sickness unto 
death. It is indeed very far from being true that, literally understood, 
one dies of this sickness, or that this sickness ends with bodily death. 
On the contrary, the torment of despair is precisely this, not to be able 
to die So It has much in common with the situation of the moribund 
when he lies and struggles with death, and cannot die. So to be sick unto 
death is, not to be able to die — yet not as though there were hope of 
life, no, the hopelessness in this case is that even the last hope, death, is 
not available. When death is the greatest danger, one hopes for life; 
but when one becomes acquainted with an even more dreadful danger, 
one hopes for death. So when the danger is so great that death has 
become one’s hope, despair is the disconsolateness of not being able to die. 

It is in this last sense that despair is the sickness unto death, this 
agonizing contradiction, this sickness in the self, everlastingly to die, 
to die and yet not to die, to die the death. For dying means that it is 
all over, but dying the death means to live to experience death; and 
if for a single instant this experience is possible, it is tantamount to 
experiencing it forever. If one might die of despair as one dies of a 
sickness, then the eternal in him, die self, must be capable of dying in 
the same sense that the body dies of sickness. But this is an impossibility; 
the dying of despair transforms itself into a living. The despairing man 
cannot die; no more than "the dagger can slay thoughts” can de^air 
consume the eternal thmg, the self, which is the ground of despair, 
whose worm dieth not, and whose fire is not quenched. Yet despair is 
precisely seZjf-consuming, but it is an impotent self-consumption which is 
not able to do what it wills; and this impotence is a new form of self- 
consumption, in which again, however, the despairer is not able to do 
what he wills, namely, to consume himself. This is despair raised to a 
higher potency, or it is the law for the potentiation. This is the hot 
incitement, or the cold fire in despair, the gnawing canker whose move- 
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meat is constantly inward, deoper and deeper, in impotent self-consump- 
tion. The fact that despair does not consume him is so far from being 
any comfort to the despairing man that it is precisely the opposite, this 
comfort is precisely the torment, it is precisely this that keeps the gnaw- 
ing pain alive and keeps life in the pain. This precisely is the reason 
why he despairs — not to say despaired — because he cannot consume 
himself, cannot get rid of himself, cannot become nothing. This is the 
potentiated formxda for despair, the rising pf the fever in the sickness 
of the self. 

A despairing man is in despair over something. So it seems for an 
instant, but only for an mstant; that same instant the true despair mani- 
fests itself, or despair manifests itself in its true character. For in the 
fact that he despaired of something, he really despaired of himself, 
and now would be rid of himself . . . 

To despair over oneself, in despair to will to be rid of oneself, is the 
formula for all despair ... 

Thus it is that despair, this sickness in the self, is the sickness imto 
death. The despairing man is mortally ill. In an entirely different sense 
than can appropriately be said of any disease, we may say that the sick- 
ness has attacked the noblest part; and yet the man cannot die. Death 
is not the last phase of the sickness, but death is continually the last. 
To be delivered from this sickness by death is an impossibility, for the 
sickness and its torment . . . and death consist in not being able to die. 

This is the situation in despair. And however thoroughly it eludes the 
attention of the despairer, and however thoroughly the despairer may 
succeed (as in the case of that kind of despair which is characterized 
by unawareness of being in despair) in losing himself entirely, and 
losing himself in such a way that it is not noticed in the least — eternity 
nevertheless will make it manifest that his situation was despair, and 
it will so nail him to himself that the torment nevertheless remains that 
he cannot get rid of himself, and it becomes manifest that he was deluded 
in thinking that he succeeded. And thus it is eternity must act, because 
to have a self, to be a self, is the greatest concession made to man, but 
at the same time it is eternity’s demand upon him.^ 

Despair is a universal characteristic, richly Christian to such an extent 
that he who has not expcsrienced despair, or is not in despair, cannot 
possibly claim that designation for himsdf. Despair* can be of major 
service to the individual who is consciously aware of the existence of his 
despair within; its import is decisive. is in this sense that conscious- 
ness is decisive. Generally speaking, consciousness, i.e. consciousness of 
self, is the decisive criterion of the self. The more consciousness, the 
more wiU, and the more will, the more self. A man who has no will at all 
is no self; the more will he has, the more consciousness of self he has 
also,” (sn) Here, we obtain a deeper insight into the nature of self, a 

1 S6ren Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death, tr. Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941), Reprinted from Sickness Unto Death by $5rein Kierke- 
gaard by pennission of Princeton Uxiiversily Press. 
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self-conscious existence in which an individual’s will operates dedsivdy; 
in fact, the greater or more acttvdy it functions, the more fuUy is the 
self realized, hence the explanation of the earho: dftfiniHnp of ma-n as 
‘not yet a sdf/ 

Despair need not be permanent and can be eradicated from the per- 
sonality; actually, it is expunged from the individual who is in wholesome 
spiritual healdi. ‘TEvery human exLsteace which supposedly has become 
or merely wills to become infinite is despair. For the self is a synthesis in 
which the finite is the limiting factor, and the infinite is the ftg paT'Hing 
factor. Infinitude’s despair is therefore the fantastical, the HTnitlagg The 
self is in sound health and free from despair only when, precisely by 
having been in despair, it is grounded transparenUy in God.’’(sD) To 
be transparent denotes an existeace of complete spiritual or psychological 
nakedness, nakedness before God, sdf, and man; an existent individual 
who has hidden nothing from God, self, or man, is free from completes 
and hides behind none; this is the individual who has successfully heeded 
the Socratic injunction: Know thyself. If a person fails in this respect, 
does not, or cannot recognize himsdf because of the many layers of 
complexes which encrust him and prevent his peering within, m losing 
this inwardness, he loses his own self. ‘The greatest danger, that of losing 
one’s own self, may pass oflF quietly as if it were notibdng; every other loss, 
that of an arm, a leg, five dollars, a wife, etc., is sure to be noticed.’’(sD) 
But if one pauses to look inward, to become sdf-conscious, he can dis- 
cover the self, for “the sdf is a reflection, and imagination is reflection, it 
is the counterfeit presentment of the sdf, which is the possibility of the 
self.”(sD) Though imagination is not a genuine sdf, but merely a 
feigned substitution, it can be tihe vdiide whereby possibilities are sug- 
gested to the sdf for its devdopment. 

One conclusive manner by which to lose your very sdf is to become 
one with the crowd, and unless a person exercises caution he will be se- 
duced into becoming one "with the crowd, for the temptation is great; 
‘^ajrticularly for one who does not dare to bdieve in himself, finds it 
too venturesome a thing to be himsdf, far easier and safer to be Hke 
the others, to become an imitation, a number, a cipher in the crowd.” (so) 
Many material advantages are to be gained by siding with the crowd, but 
the cost is great — the loss of sdf! 

The self is an achievement, a fulfillment of possibilities; in the accom- 
plishment or realization of this pot^tial, man gains unity, that is, a sdf; 
actually, that is not the case with most persons, for they have been unable 
to realize thdr sdves. The fact is that existential man is at variance with 
himself, a split personality, a disunity composed of disjointed pieces as 
in a mosaic^ irrationally existen tial. This disruption of human nature is 
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caused by corruption owing to despair (when speaking as a psycholo- 
gist), but rdigiously speaking, it is what the Church designates sin. Des- 
pair is sin. **Sin is this: before God, or with the conception of God, to be 
in despair at not willing to be oneself, or in despair at willing to be one- 
self. Tlius sin is potentiated weakness or potentiated defiance; sin is the 
potentiation of despair.”(sD) If despair is sin, and il has affected and 
infected every person, then the only remedy is Christianity which offers 
the cure from sin. 

S. K. notes that "the consciousness of sin is the conditio sine qua non 
of Christianity ”(j) if it were not for sin, Christianity would ho obsolete. 
A person can reacUy detect conviction of sin by analyzing himself for 
its symptoms of despair; they are: (1) rmwillingness to be himself, (2) 
willing despairingly to be himself, (3) being in a state of despair, un- 
conscious of having a self, and an eternal self, (4) tearing himself away 
from the power which constituted the self. All of the foregoing are symp- 
tomatic of sin or, which is the same, despair, the remedy of which is the 
opposite— fatth. It is interesting to note that the opposite of sin is not 
virtue, but faith, also, the opposite of despair is not optimism or hope, 
but hiith. 

Sin is despair, but faith is “the self in being itself and in willing to be 
itself grounded transparently in God. But too often it has been over- 
looked that the opposite of sin is not virtue, not by any manner or means. 
This is in part a pagan view which is content with a merely human 
measure and properly does not know what sin is, that all sin is before 
God. No, the opposite of sin is faith . . . And for the whole of Christiani- 
ty it is one of the most decisive definitions that the opposite of sin is not 
virtue but faith.’’(sD) Thus we have our opposites; sin/faith’ de.spair/ 
faith; paradoxical it is, but truth is paradox from the viewpoint of us 
who are ‘earfhbound;’ only God, or those who can peer at truth from 
the side of eternity can see it rationally, (which it is in reality, but not 
existentially). 

Despair vanishes only by self-identity, the willingness to accept one- 
sdf, and this is effected by faith, the antinomy of despair. “ "By relating 
itsdf to itself, the self is grounded transparently in the Power which 
constituted it.' And this formula again, as has often been noted, is the 
definition of faith.’’(sD) 

Faith is an integral aspect of the Kiarkegaardian criterion of truth; 
truth is inwardness, subjectivity is truth, truth is arrived at by intense 
feeling, passion; but faiA is bo& inwardness and passion. It is important 
to appreciate faith understood as passion in order to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of Kiarkegaardian inwardness, subjectivity, passion, etc., as the 
criteria of truth. One reason for the vital necessity of faith is that eternal 
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tnifli assumes Ae form of a paradox to the existential individual, and it 
must be grasped, understood, appreciated by faith, for it does not cohere 
in a rational system objectively. “When the eternal truth is related to an 
existing individual, it becomes a paradox. The paradox repels in the in- 
wardness of the existing individual, throu^ the objective uncertainty . . . 
But since the paradox is not in the first instance itself paradoxical (but 
only in its relationship to the existing individual), it does not r^el with 
a sufiSdent intensive inwardness. For without risk there is no faith and 
the greater the risk, the greater the faith; the more objective security, the 
less inwardness (for inwardness is predsdy subjectivity), and the less 
objective security, the more profound the possible inwardness. When the 
paradox is paradoxical in itself, it rq)els the individual by virtue of its 
absurdity, and the corresponding passion of inwardness is faith. But sub- 
jectmty, inwardness, is the truth . . . But there can be no stronger re- 
pression for inwardness dian when the retreat out of existnee into the 
eternal by way of recollection is impossible: when, with truih confront- 
ing the individual as a paradox, gripped in the anguish and pain of sin, 
facing the tremendous risk of the objective insecurity, the individual be- 
lieves. But without risk no faith.”(cp) Objective systems, reasons, cannot 
issue certainty; reason is an inappropriate road to certainty, for it offers 
only paradoxes, doubts, mental discomposure, because objectivity is 
absurd, paradoxical in nature. “When Socrates believed that there was a 
God, he held fast to the objective uncertainty with the whole passion of 
his inwardness, and it is precisely in this contradiction and in this risk, 
(hat faith is rooted. Now it is otherwise. Instead of the objective xmeer- 
tainty, there is here a certainty, namely, that objectivdy it is absurd; and 
this absurdity, held fast in the passion of inwardness, is faith." (cp) 
These seeming paradoxes hold true for the reason that svibiectioity is 
true; viewed from the standpoint of objectivity, inward truths are para- 
doxical, but seen from the standpoint of subjectivity wiA the criteria of 
inwardness, intense feeling, faith, passion, they are quite acceptably and 
grant the individual an inward sense of certainty, vanquishing all doubt 
and despair. 

Self-Realization Efhics.^ 

The hi gh lights of the ‘dialectical' ethics of Kierkegaard are: (1) an 
ethics of Pessimism; (2) the prrference of suffering over sin; (3) man, 
an egoist by natury regenerated throu^ despair; (4) Self-Realization- 
ism, i.e., the transformation of potentialities into actualities; (5) three 
stages of die ethical dialectic: (a) aesthetiy (b) ethical, and (c) Teh- 

1 Adapted from William S. Sahakian, Systems of Ethics and Value Theory (New 
York: IMosophical Library lac., 1963), 294. 
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gious; (6) life confronts a person with an either/or choice from which 
there is neither escape nor evasion (both/and is die way to hell); (7) 
purity of heart is to will one thing, namely, the good in truth; (8) self- 
acceptance and the primacy of will. 

The moral sphere of eristence is inwardness, the realm where in pas- 
sionate intensity, the individual in freedom makes ‘the choice.’ Moral 
truth, as wdl as all other truth is subjectivity, the region in which existent 
man acts decisively; inward decisive actions produce their overt con- 
comitant consequences. Ethics is primarily one of self-realization, the de- 
veloping of an inner self, for “a self, every instant it exists, is in process of 
becoming, for the self, kata dunamin, does not exactly exist, it is only that 
which it IS to become.” (so) Development of the individual transpires 
before God in full transparency; “to know that one exists bdEore God, and 
not go mad or be brought to nau^t,” demands courage to exist. Man 
must be transparent both to bimsdlf and others; “one becomes the normal 
man by becoming stark naked,”(Eo) that is to say, an individual must 
‘know himself in the Socratic sense. He must go beyond the Socratic 
injunction, ‘know thysdf which is piure self-consciousness, to ‘choose 
his self,’ that is, to have “a reflection about oneself which is itself an 
action, and therefore 1 have purposely used the expression ‘choose your- 
self instead of laiow yourself.’ ”(eo) “Subjectivity in all its fulness, 
and inwardness in all its infinite richness, can just as truly be indicated 
by the words Tenow yourself.”^ 

The moral life of self-realization progresses along three stages: (a) 
the aesthetic, (b) the ethical, and (c) the religious. Each of these three 
stages of existence is, in a sense, an avenue men trod hoping to gain sdtf- 
realization; persons do not necessarily proceed from the aesthetic to ethi- 
cal to religious respectively; they may remain within a single channdi, 
such as the aesthetic, desirous of attaining self-realization herein solely, 
while others may attempt both the aesthetic and ethical concurrantly, 
but this latter effort inevitably proves futile. S. K. was wroth with those 
who adulterated, by admixture, two avenues (those who sought to trod 
both roads.) Concerning this situation, he writes: “For what is either/or, 
if I am to say it, who surely must know? Eith«r/or is the word before 
which the folding doors fly open and the ideals appear — O blissful si^tl 
Either/or is the token which insures entrance into the unconditional — 
God be praisedi Yea, either/or is the key to heavQil On the other hand, 
what is, was, and continues to be man’s misfortune? It is ‘to a certain 
degree,’ the invention of Satan or of paltriness or of cowardly shrewd- 
ness . . . This thing of ‘to a certain degree’ is theatrical, it grasps an 

* Sdren Kierkegaard, Concept of Irony, is T. H. CroEall, Kierkegaard Commentary 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), 22. 
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illusion . . . What is in God’s service is eitiber/or ... I wrho am called 
Either/Or’ cannot be at the service of anybody with both-and.”(iN) 
Then he adds, the New Testament “inspires me with an indescribable 
horror of both-and.”(iN) He adds elsewhere, “Both-and is the way to 
hen.” 

Man may find his self-realization in either path (aesthetic or ethical); 
he caimot embrace both successfully. “My friend. What I have so often 
said to you I say now once again, or rather I shout it: Either/or, out/ 
aut.’'(Eo) This absolute disjunctive choice is followed up with Eierke- 
gaardian pessimism, since his Existentialism regards dther choice a vain 
endeavor, for he writes. "Yes, I pa:cdve perfectly there are two possibili- 
ties, one can either do this or that. My sincere opimon my friendly 
counsel is as follows: Do it/or don’t do it — you will regret both.’’(Eo) 
Each decision is a risk, and frau^t with uncertainty, but the individual 
must decide, alone and for himsdf. 

What is predsdy the nature of the two ‘disjunctive conjunctive’ 
choices? The aesthetic life is chiefly composed of Eudaemonism, physical 
well-being and happiness, or Hedonism, the pursuit of pleasure and phys- 
ical satisfaction; the ethical life is dominated by remorse, pathos, and Ae 
repudiation of pleasure. “The ethidst is not decked out with a supaior 
dialectical skill, on the contrary, the esthetidst appears to be unques- 
tionably the more brilliant mind . . . Hence it becomes dearer predsely 
in what the ethidst diffars from the esthetidst, namely in the quality of 
his pathos, and in his more calm and secure assinrance with respect to 
the problems of Ufe; a moral and existential superiority is not coi^fused 
with a merely intdlectual giftedn^s; the choice offaed becomes a dioice 
of character, not of brains.” ^ Begardless of which course a pason chooses 
in life, he vrill neva be completely free of danaits of the otha; as for 
S. K., he does not commit himself to a preference, declaring which of the 
two is superior, but rests that matta with the reada who must choose, 
and choose dedsivdyl 

Althou^ Xiakegaad’s dassic work, Either/Or, is concerned only 
with the aesthetic and ethical lives, with a volume devoted to each, the 
hipest stage of adstaice is the religious, which, while it ‘dethrones’ the 
aesthetic life, it does not abolish it completdy. As to the religious stage 
displacing the ethical life as wdl, this could hardly be the case since the 
two ae ndtha antithetical nor even conflicting in any serious manna. 

The rdigious mode of existence consists of purity of heart, the sole 
object of an individual’s wiU; it constitutes the superia form of existence, 
supaseding both the aesthetic and ethical in stability and value. At the 

^ David Swenson, Introduction to Philosophical Fragments (Fnnceton: Princeton 
University Press, 1936), xvi-xvil. 
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rdigious stage of lifes, an individual achieves purity of heart, simplicity of 
soul, imalloyed with impure motives. TPurity of heart is to will one thing, 
viz., the ■will of the good in truth, i.e., one’s choice must be in simplicity, 
■with singlemindedness and without dissimulation of spirit. Purity of 
heart is assisted by ‘eternity’s emissaries to man,’ ■viz., remorse, repent- 
ence, and confession, but one may encounter deterrents such as double- 
mindedness, enticement, e.g., reward, discouragement provoked by» ill- 
ness, intimidation, e.g., punishment, and other ulterior motives. The 
manifold cost of ■willing one thing is complete commitment and loyalty 
to the service of the good, sacrificial suffering without evasiveness. The 
task of him who would will only one thing is attentiveness to duty, Having 
as an individual, the search and pursuit of one’s occupation and 
and assuming a ri^t relationship with God.” ^ 

2. Jean-Paui. Sartbe — AxBDSisnc Existentiausm 


Humanistic ExbtentiaUsm, 

Jean-Paul Sartre (1905- ) is an Atheistic Existentialist who oc- 

casionally refers to his system as Humanism; in fact, he wrote a book, 
ExistenHdism Is a Humanism. He regularly professes his Atheistic stand 
and posits reasons for his preference; he writes: “Atheistic existentialism, 
which I represent, is more coherent It states that if God does not exist 
there is at least one being in whom existence precedes essence, a being 
who exists before he can be defined by any concept and that this being 
is man, or, as Heidegger says, human reality.”* Existentialism is Human- 
istic because it never exceeds the bounds of the human situation; what- 
ever is discussed relates to human life; “hy existentialism we mean a 
doctrine which makes human life possible and, in addition, declares hat 
every truth and every action implies a human setting and human subjec- 
tivity.” Existaitialism, therefore, is Humanism, or a form of Humanism, 
but this unequivocally does not mean Naturalism, for Naturalism can 
imply the law and beha^vior of the jun^e, whereas Existentialism is 
pregnant with human concern. 

Furthermore, Existentialism is Humanistic in the sense that individual 
subjects alone «dst, not just myself alone, but you and a society of social 
existents (subjects); beyond existent persons, nothing remains. ‘There 
is no universe other than a human tmiverse, the univ^se of human sub- 

1 William Sahaldan, System of Ethtes and Value Theory, op. cit., 303. 

Unless otherwise indicated, quotations in this section pertaining to Tean-Paul 
are from ExistentUdim, tr. Bernard Frechtman (New York: IMosopliIcal 
Library, Inc., 1947). 
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jectivity. This connection between transcendency, as a constituent ele- 
ment of man . . . and subjectivity, in the sense that man is not closed in 
on himself but is always present in a human universe, is what we call ex- 
istentialist humanism. Humanism, because we remind man that there is 
no law-maker other than himself, and that in his forlomness he will de- 
cide by himself; because we point out that man will fulfill himself as 
man, not in turning toward himself, but in seeking outside of himself a 
goal which is just this liberation, just this particular fulfillment.’* Thus 
Existentialism is Humanistic in that God is eliminated from the picture, 
and man stands alone without assistance of any kind ©scept that which 
he is able to furnish for himself. The fact that God does not exist is most 
distressing, and creates a most demanding state of afiFairs on the Atheist 
who must shoulder his responsibilities alone, but even if God did exist, 
that fact would not change matters since man’s existential situation and 
responsibility would remain the same. In such a state of abandonment, 
man experiences a deep sense of forlomness, anguish, nausea, or despair 
m complete isolation. 

The main tenets of Sartre’s Existentialism are: (1) existence precedes 
essence; (2) subjectivity is the starting point of all philosophizing; (3) a 
person in his solitariness must confront a universe devoid of purpose, 
(4) one is personally responsible for his actions, and for what he makes 
of himself; (5) external to individual persons, no values exist; (6) no 
purpose exists for human nature to fulfill, since there is no given human 
nature; (7) man, by his choices, creates himself, consequently, he can 
make whatever tj^pe of person of himself that he chooses; (8) man 
chooses die values which go to make up his personality; (9) the essence 
of man is subjectivity, freedom, and anguish; (10) man’s engagement, 
that is, he is committed to action, to life, to involvement in social and 
personal circumstances. 

Existentialism Defined. 

Sartrean Existentialism may be defibaed as: existence precedes essence. 
The significance of this dictum is penetrating; not only does it grant pri- 
ority of existence over essence in time, in importance, and in reality, but 
if any essence there be, it was created by existence. Moreover, it con- 
notes that human nature is a product of a person’s existaice, that is to 
say, at birth man lacks that which is called human nature (essence). 
There is, and was, no mold into whidi man was poured which gives him 
a nature, a type or constitution which psychologists may describe and 
classify. Man creates himself; what he is, he himself made. Sartre queries 
rhetorically: "What is meant here by saying that existence precedes es- 
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sence? It means that, first of all, man eidsts, toms up, appears on fiie 
scene, and, only afterwards, defines himself. If man, as the existentialist 
conceives him, is indefinable, it is because at first he is nothing. Only 
afterwards will he be something, and he himself will have made what he 
will be. Thus, there is no human nature, since there is no God to concdve 
it. Not only is man what he conceives himself to be, but he is also ordy 
whca he uMs himself to be after this thrust toward existence. Man is 
nothing else but what he makes of himself. Such is the first piinciple»of 
^dstentialism.” Thus we find that human nature does not exist; what is 
describable as human nature is that into which a man developed hitaself 
by his own initiative, whether for good or bad. If man does have any es- 
sence it is what was manufactured by his bare eristaace throu^ the 
instrument of his will. Every man is sdf-made, you are what you decided 
for yourself. An abstract nature, an essence which is indq)endaat of, or 
prior to, man’s existence simply does not exist, nor does a general human 
condition exist. 

WiU, Responsibility, and Subjectivity. 

The inner world of man is of major significance to the Existentialist for 
this basically is his world of reality, inner subj'ective experiences. Subjec- 
tivity is real, and the truth is subjectivity; whatever essence exists is sub- 
jective. Man making himself the being he is, is what Sartre means by 
subjectivity; this assertion constitutes part of his first jxrinciple of Exis- 
tentialism. Subjectivity is “the name we are labeled with when charges 
are brought against us. But what do we mean by this, if not that man has 
greater dignity than a stone or table? For we mean that man first exists, 
that is, that man first of all is the bdng who hurls himself toward a future 
and who is consdous of imagining himself as being in the future. Man 
is at the start a plan whidbi is aware of itself, rather than a patdh of moss, 
a piece of garbage, or a caxiliflowsr; nothing exists prior to this plan; there 
is nothing in heav^; man wiU be what he will have planned to be. Not 
what he will want to be. Because by the word *wiOt we generaOiy mean 
a conscious decision, which is subsequent to what we have already made 
of oursdves. I may want to bdong to a political party, write a book, get 
married; but all that is only a manifestation of an earlier, more spontane- 
ous dioice that is called Vill.’ But if existence ready does precede es- 
sence, man is responsible for what he is. Thus, existentialism’s first move 
is to make man aware of what he is and to make the full responsibility of 
his existence rest upon him. And when we say that a man is responsible 
for himself, we do not only mean that he is responsible for his own in- 
dividuality, but that he is responsible for <M men." Man’s choices affect 
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evayone, he not only makes himself, he makes the world which is al- 
ways in the making; never is there anything static regar ding ^tence. 

Man’s responsibility is binding both upon himself and upon all man- 
kind; his choices regularly aflFect others as well as himself, if for no other 
reason, then for the fact that he continuously lives in a society. Man not 
only creates his own image, but the entire age in which he lives; his par- 
ticular ^och is his individual responsibility. If “existence precedes es- 
sence, and if we grant that we exist and fashion our image at one and 
the same time, the image is valid for everybody and for our whole age. 
Thus, our responsibility is much greater than we mi^t have supposed, 
because it involves all mankind. If 1 am a workingman and choose to join 
a Christian trade-union rather than be a communist, and if by being a 
manber I want to show that the best thing for man is resignation, that 
the kingdom of man is not of this world, I am not only involving my own 
case — I want to be resigned for everyone. As a result, my action has in- 
volved all humanity. To take a more individual matter, if I want to 
marry, to have children, even if this marriage depends solely on my own 
circumstances or passion or wish, I am involving all humanity in monog- 
amy and not merely myself. I am responsible for myself and for everyone 
else. I am creating a certain image of man of my own choosing In choos- 
ing myself, I choose man.” Consequently, since man does not live alone, 
he is Ms brother's keeper; not because he is a social being, but because 
his actions involve others as wdl as himsdf. 

Subjectivism possesses a dual cnimotation in Existentialist philosophy, 
and Existentialists are often criticized for it; one connotation is integrally 
basic to its system, the other ancillary. “Subjectivism means, on the one 
hand, that an individual chooses and makes himself; and, on the other, 
that it is impossible for man to transcend human subjectivity. The second 
of this is the essential meaning of existentialism. When we say that man 
chooses his own self, we mean that every one of us does likewise; but we 
also mean by that that in making this choice he also chooses aU men. In 
fact, in creating the man that we want to be, there is not a single one of 
our acts which does not at the same time create an image of man as we 
think he ou^t to be. To choose to be this or that is to affirm at the same 
time the value of what we choose, because we never choose evil. We al- 
ways choose the good, and nothing can be good for us without being 
good for aU.” For precisely this reason, namely that our choices more than 
affect us inddibly, they have a permanent effect on others; moreover, 
their consequences may continue indefinitely, so that the mere thou^t of 
being a person wielding power with such devastating potential, casts us 
in ang uish . 
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Angfmh, Abandonment, and Despair. 

We dread the thou^t of being persons, for we as individuals must 
malce choices, not as a group wherein we may hide, huddle together, or 
shift responsibility from one to another — or even share responsibility. 
“When we speak of forlomness, a term Heidegger was fond of, we mean 
only that God does not exist and that we have to face all the conse- 
quences of this.” The state in which we 6nd ourselves is as if God de- 
serted us — his nonexistence is equivalent to desertion, abandonment 

I, alone in my human subjectivity, must make these everlasting choices 
which affect everyone; I must do it alone, and shoulder the responsibility 
as an isolated solitary individual. Consequently, I am cast into anguish, 
forlomness, despair, for no one can help; I have been completely aban- 
doned, I remain alone within my subjective self — and then choose. 1 am 
left alone, without even God to hdlp. “This helps us understand ... the 
actual content of such rather grandiloquent words as anguish, forlomness, 
despair . . . First, what is meant by anguish? The existentialists say at 
once that man is anguish. What that means is this: the man who involves 
himself and who realizes that he is not only the person he chooses to he, 
hut also a law-maker who is, at the same time, choosing dll mankind as 
well as himself, can not help escape the feeling of his total and deep 
responsibility. Of course there are many people who are not anxious; 
but we claim that they are hiding their aiudety, that they are fleeing from 
it Certainly, many people believe that when they do something, th^ 
themselves are the only ones involved, and when someone says to them, 
"What if everyone acted that way?’ they shrug their shoulders and an- 
swer, ‘Everyone doesn’t act that way.’ But really, one should always ask 
himself, "VS^at would happen if everybody looked at things that way?’ 
There is no escaping this disturbing thou^t except by a kind of double- 
dealing. A man who lies and makes excuses for himself by saying Yiot 
everybody does that,’ is someone with an uneasy conscience, because 
the act of lying implies that a universal value is conferred upon the 
Tie." The immoral man is either fooling himself with a mask of complexes 
or else he must stand squarely and face anguish in guilt and remorse; the 
only othmr recourse is to choose ari^t It is the horrifying thought of be- 
ing confronted with the choice that is so terrifying; consequently, there is 
no escape from anguish — it is evident under any garb of concealment. 

The substance of whidh man Is composed, assuming that he has a sub- 
stance, is anguish. Sartre writes in Being and Nothingnesss “It is certain 
that we can not overcome anguish, for we are anguish.” Consequently, 
we can neither hide from it nor avoid it; a feeble and vain attempt to 
fi^t it is the most that can be done; or else to mask It How is it possible 
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under the stress and demand of this life in which we have involved every- 
one else with us to escape anguish. “For every man, everything happens 
as if all mankind had its eyes fixed on him and were guiding itself by 
what he does. And every man ought to say to himself, ‘Am I really the 
kind of man who has the right to act in such a way that humanity mi^t 
guide itself by my actions?’ And if he does not say that to himsdf, he is 
masking his anguish.” A sense of deep responsibility or the state of an- 
gmsh can create a feeling of nausea; in fact, existence is nausea. 

Man as Freedom and Futurity — die Concept o/ Incohement. 

If man had an essence, it would be freedom, but man lacks a nature; he 
is without a constitution — he consists of freedom; “man is free and . . . 
there is no human nature for me.” This freedom of which man is com- 
posed is directly responsible for making him whatever character he hap- 
pens to be; man freely decides what he shall be. He never really is, he 
is continually in the making of himself as an artist who freely creates a 
picture according to his own will and choosing. Man is devoid of any hu- 
man nature wliich he may fulfill, he makes himself, or as tibe Existential- 
ist would say, chooses himself as he goes tihrough life. “There is no reality 
except in action . . . Man is nothing else than his plan; he e.\ists only to 
the extent that he fulfills himself: he is therefore nothing else than the 
ensemble of his acts, nothing else than his life ... A man is involved 
in life, leaves his impress on it, and outside of that thare is nothing.” Man 
is involved, involved in life; he is his life, existence; for example no love 
exists except the act of being in love, no genius exists except die action 
of being a genius; this is entirely done by choice, man’s freedom which 
is the essence of his existence. Consequently, the great man makes him- 
self great, the coward makes himself cowardly, the hero heroia Eadi 
man may choose to alter himself since his life is in the making never 
made; the hero may by his actions dboose at any time to become a 
coward, and the coward a hero. Existentialism “defines man in terms of 
action,” it is not an “attempt to discourage man from acting, since it 
tells him that the only hope is in his acting and that action is the only 
thing that enables man to live. Gonsequendy, we are dealing hare with 
an ethics of action and involvemait.” In so doing, Existentialism imputes 
to man a dignity inasmuch as it does not reduce him to an object as 
do other philosophies, particularly Materialism. 

Thus we find man, whose existence is freedom, choosing for himself 
what he will realize by an inooloement with life and the universal "human 
condition.’ Accordingly, it is not man’s essence (being or substance) 
which gives him, or makes possible for him, an existence; he is “an 
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existence which chooses its essence^* Choosy he must, for it is impossible 
to go throu^ life without choosing and without acc^ting full responsi- 
bihty for decisions. “Man is in an organized situation in which he himself 
is involved. Throu^ his choice, he involves all mankind, and he can 
not avoid making a choice . . . Man makes himself. He isn’t ready made 
at the start. In choosing his ediics, he makes himself, and force of cir- 
cumstances is sudx that he can not abstain from choosing one. We define 
man only in relationship to involvement” By involvement is meant dfon’s 
obligation to assmne moral responsibilities in life, individual and social. 
He must enter his human condition, the situation which confronts him, 
and the social scene in which he participates, makes decisions, and takes 
sides — he must ‘stand up and be coimted.’ 

Man’s moral responsibility is wd^t, so heavy as to incur nausea; 
alone forlorn, and abandoned by God, or at least without God owing to 
Sartre’s Atheism, man must order his life on his own initiative and responsi- 
bility by making his own free choices, for this is the nature of his 
substance (provided he had one). “We have defined man’s situation 
as a free choice with no excuses and no recourse every man who takes 
refuge behind the excuse of his passions, every man who sets up a 
determinism, is a dishonest man.” Man caimot hide behind his passions, 
using them as an eccuse for reprdiensible behavior, because he is held 
responsible for choosing the type of man he is. Those who make excuses 
for their deleterious behavior are either ‘cowards’ or ‘stinkers,* the for- 
mer if they use determinism as their excuse for inability, and the latter 
if th^ resort to the argument that their existence was necessary, that 
is, they did not dhoose to east (to be bom). 

Existent man is a creator of values; not only does he make himsdtf, 
he defines and establishes values by virtue of his freedom. Since God 
does not exist, man must create values. ‘Ijfe has no meaning a priori. 
Before you come alive, life is nothing; it’s up to you to give it a meaning, 
and value is nothing else but the meaning you choose.” Man’s freedom is 
the basis of all values; he more than constructs values, he builds a human 
community. 

Being and Nothingfiesa. 

Whether Sartre is an Idealist or Realist, it is difiBcult to say; logically, 
an Existentialist caimot be either, for he believes in an existence without 
essence; but when Sartre speaks of a Being-in-itself, the implication is an 
essence without external to subjective existence something correspond- 
ing to the Cartesian proparty which substance possesses, extension^ and 
when at times Sartre discusses Being-for-itself, it correlates with Hegel’s 
Idee (Thought). 
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In Being and Nothingness (1943), Sartre’s classical worki ie is 
definitdiy involved in metaphysical reality, attempting to resolve the 
ontological problem of the essence of reality. Being assiiTn*^ two forms: 
(1) Being-in-itself (Etre-erirsoi), the phenomenon which confronts rngn^ 
nonconsdous in nature, and (2) Being-for-itsdf (Etre-pour-soi), a con- 
sdousness without Being (essence), but with a desire for Being; since 
this consdousness possesses only existence but lacks Being, it is Nothing- 
ness (that which is devoid of Bdng yet supported by Bdng, and enters 
tibe world by the Being-for-itself). Apparently, for Sartr^ two forms of 
Being exist, since these two Beings are characteristically opposed; postu- 
lating the existence of the former makes Sartre a Materialist; and the 
latter, an Idealist 

Consdousness is reduced to Nothingness when confronted with Being- 
in-itself, which is equivalent to saying that human eyis tenf^a is nothing- 
ness; man is nothing, man is without nature, possessing no essence. 
This Nothingness, called man, not satisfied with his edsteace, desiring 
ess^ce or Bdng, strives toward being God. “The fundamental value 
which presides over this project is exactly the in-itself-for-itsdf; that 
is the ideal of consdousness which would be the foundation of its 
own being-in-itself by tire pure consdousness which it would have of 
itself. It is this ideal which can be called God. Thus the best way to 
(xmceive of the fundamental project of human reality is to say that man 
is the being whose project is to be God . . . God, value and supreme 
end of transcendence; represents the permanent limit in terms of whidh 
man makes known to himself what he is. To be man means to reach 
toward being God. Or if you prefer, man fundamentally is the desire to 
be God ... It appears here that the initial project of being God, which 
'dimes’ man, comes close to being the same as a human ‘nature’ or an 
essence.’”’’ Sartre’s metaphysics is ambiguous and paradoxical, but this 
need be no deterrent to him since he concdves of existence as both 
ambiguous and paradoxical. 

Risking danger of oversimplification, it may be said diat Being-for- 
itsdf is ihe human bdng, ihe edstait person, while Being-in-itself is the 
external phenomenal world. The person per se is devoid of essence; his 
essence is what he toas, not what he is; it constitutes his past. “Man con- 
tinually carries with him a pre-judicative comprehension of his essence, 
but due to this very fact he is separated from it by a nothingness. Essence 
is aH that human reaUty apprdiends in itself as having been . . . Essence 
is what has been.” The only you which can possibly exist is a ‘has-beaa.’ 

1 in this section pertainine to Being and Nadiinginess are from Tean-Paul 

Sartre’s book by the same tifie, transited by Hazd E. Bames (New Youc: Philo 
sophical libiaiy Inc., 1056). 
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Tg ftftp tng in mind that God does not ejdst, consequently no intelligeat 
Cosmic Mind either planned or created the world; it is, it ejdsts for no 
reason at all; accordingly, facts do not permit of an explanation, things 
happen to be as we find them without ‘rhyme or reason.’ “Uncreated, 
without reason for being, without any coimection with another being, 
Being-in-itself is de trap for eternity. Being is. Being is in-ilscif. Being 
is what it is. There are three characteristics which the preliminary 
examination of the phenomenon of being allows us to assign to the bemg 
of phenomena.” If any ontological reality exists, it is Being-in-itsolf. 

A synthesis of Being-for-itself uniting with Being-in-itsclf is responsible 
for the world as we know it, a chaotic, disturbed, agitated existence. 
“The For-itself and the In-itself are reunited by a syntlictic connection 
which is nothing othar than the For-itself. The For-itself, in fact, is 
nothing but the pure nihilation of the In-itself; it is like a hole of Being at 
the heart of Being . . . The For-itself is like a tiny nihilation which has 
its origin at the heart of Being; and this nihilation is sufficient to cause a 
total upheaval to happen to the In-itself. This upheaval is the world.’' 
This upheaval is analogous to an atomic blast which can demolish the 
world by the annihil ation of a single atom which according to atomic 
ph 3 rsics is capable of disturbing the world to catastrophic proportions; the 
aimihilation of Being-for-itself represents the annihilated atom. The only 
reality Bdng-for-itself possesses is the nihilation of Being. 

3. Makun HEmEGGEB — The PHtLOSOPHr of Exisience 

Martin Heidegger (1889- ) and his Existeotial philosophy have 

been a source of conteation among his European colleagues; some praise 
him unrestrainedly, while others hold him in contempt. Georges Gurvitch 
regards him merely as a Naxi, “not an honest thinker, but an able 
eonstructor and calculator bereft of ethics and intellectual scruples;”^ 
Logical Positivists ridicule his philosophy, especially elements such as, 
“Nothingness makes nought” (das Nichts selbst nichtet); while ardent 
admirers hold his philosophy in high respect, sudi as Emmanuel Levinas 
who in debate d^ended Heidegger sa)dng! "We will come to realize 
that there is only one existentialist or philosopher of existence, and 
that this one and only existentialist is neither Kierkegaard, nor Nietzsche, 
nor Socrates, nor even — despite all the talent d^loyed — some one o 
the successors of Heidegger. The only existentialist is Heidegger himself, 

. . . Heidegger restored padietic thou^ts to the categories of the pro- 

1 jc^ Wahl, A Short History of Existmtialism, tr. Forrest WiDiaitu and Stanley 
Maxon (New York: Philosophical library, Inc., 1949), 38. 
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lessors.” = Whatever Heidegger is, on one thing we may rdy, he is widdy 
read and discussed among phflosophers, and will increase, if not in 
popularity, at least in being discussed and treated in pMosophical 
literature. His philosophy may not be here to stay, but it is very mudbi 
present at the moment^ and cannot be ig n^wfl 

Heidegger is one of the most difScult philosophers to comprehend, 
especially for the philosophical novitiate. His Being and Time (1927), 
already regarded a philosophical classic, has assigned for itself the diffi- 
cult question of the meaning of Being. The book is difficult reading even 
for professional Existentialist philosophers; die language employed is 
new or used with connotations which differ horn general accepted usage, 
some very important ideas are vagu^ not only in Heidegger’s verbal 
expression of them, but in his own mind, for they are not as yet com- 
pletdy or coherendy worked out by him. 

Summary of Heideggerian Exhtentitdism. 

Hiunan existence, in the form of Dasein, is grounded in and dominated 
by anxiety, primarily for the reason that human existence is finite; man 
continually anticipates and must eventually mperience death. Mortal 
man is the only Being cognizant of his existence, and by virtue of this 
fact, the only one with existence (Dazein); he is anxiety-laden owing 
to his mortality, fihitude, and impending death, seddng ‘salvation’ in 
wisdom, that is, the acceptance of what is. 

Philosophy is defined, not traditionally as the love of wisdom,’ but as 
the wisdom of love. Such an accqitance by Dasein (the human being) 
of his existent mortal situation, readers man truly authentic, which is 
to say, reveab oneself as his s^, as he truly is. To be authentic is to 
be true, to reveal Being as it is in truth; otherwise inauthenticity will 
disguise a person’s reality and essence from himself, rendering him 
incapable of revealing reality as it truly is. 

Dasein (man), destitute of God, rdligion, and metaphysical reality, 
flung into the world as he finds it, perched on the ab}nss of Nothingness, 
experiences a sense of abandonment, anxiety, forlomness. Without any 
reason or explanation for it, man finds himself in the world, such as it 
is, and such as he is, knowing only that he lives for the end of dying 
(the state of Nothingness); consequaitly, this paralyzes and limits both 
his possibilities and future despite die fact that he is a ‘being-for-the- 
ftcture* Desiring immortality, when there is none to be had, is man’s 
agonizing situation. Knowing this to be his precarious situation, his life 
subject at any moment to forf^ture, his existence is continuously under- 
girded with anxiety, anguish, and forlomness. 

aihid, 4A-19. 
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Phenotnenologicdl Me&utd. 

Heidegger and Sartre both claim that their entire approach has been 
a Phenomenological one; in fact, Sartre subtitles his Being and Nothing- 
ness, An Essay on Phenomenological Ontology, while Heidegger dedi- 
cates his Being and Time to the outstanding Phenomenologist, Edmund 
Hussa:!. The Phenomenological method of investigation, and for Hei- 
degger it remains a method only, not a philosophy, treats things 
themselves.’ As a method, it restricts itsdf to the task of delineating the 
hovo of research, not what objects are to be involved in research. It is 
a method which leads one to things themseloes, or **the way we come 
to terms with the things themselves;” ^ and as such, it is not a technical 
device. “Thus the term ‘phenomenolog/ expresses a maxim which can 
be formulated as To the things themseloesf It is opposed to all free-float- 
ing constructions and accidental findings; it is opposed to taking over 
any conceptions which only seem to have been demonstrated; it is 
opposed to those pseudo-questions which parade themselves as problems’. 
... Yet this maxim, one may rejoin, is abundantly self-evident, and it 
expresses, moreover, the underlying principle of any sdeatific knowledge 
whatever.” ‘To the things themsdves’ is a byword or slogan for Husserl’s 
Phenomenology, for Husserl it signifies things which words may be found 
to identify, prowded their significations are accurately intuited. 

Being and Existence. 

One of the most difficult concepts to grasp in Heidegger’s philosophy 
is the concept of Being, a notion which entails a variety of meanings: 
(1) the Being of animals, (2) the Being of mathematical principles oor 
forms, (3) the Bdng of tools and instruments, (4) the Being of things 
seen or scenes, (5) the Being of man. Althou^ there are at least five 
forms of Being as indicated above, none of them with the exception of 
man exists. 

Man alone exists, (‘^e substance of man is existence”), and throu^ 
the existence which man possesses, Heidegga: hopes to reach ultimate 
reality, the ontologically real. Human existence, which Heidegger terms 
Dasein, “is an entity whose Being has the ejeterminate character of 
existence.” Thus we see the reason Heidegger disclaims being an Exis- 

1 Except where indicated, quotations in this section devoted to Martin Heidegger 
are ficom his Being and Time (Zetn und Zett, 1927), translated by John Maoquarrie 
and Edward Rohmson (london; SCM Press, Ltd., 1962, and New York; Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc.). Quotations from his “On the Essence of TVuth" and *\Wi8t 
is Metaphysics?" will be abbreviated Truth and Metaphysksa respectively: these 
latter two were translated by R. F. C. Hull and Alan Cticjk jointly; both were in- 
cluded along with other essays in a bodk entilled. Existence and Being (London: 
Vision Rross Ltd., and Ghkxtgo: Henry Regneiy Compaiiy, 1949). 
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tentiaBst, for he believes in an ontologically real Bein^ and existence 
directs us to it. 

Nevertheless, Heidegger is an Existentialist; his Existentialism lies in 
his insistence that Dasein (human existence) is the origin from which 
our investigations begin, and Being must be approached from this orien- 
tation, for there is no other for man. Animals, vegetables, TmTiftralg may 
be, but only persons exist; “the term ‘^stence’, as a HftrignaHnn of 
Being, will be allotted solely to Dasein . . . The essence of Dasein’s 
^essence’ lies in its existence^ Hence, it is in man’s existence that he is 
ontologicdL (real), whereas other Beings are merely onft'e (factual). “1 
am myself the entity which we call Dasem . . . Dasein understands it- 
self as Being-in-the-world ... No matter how far removed from an onto- 
logical concept the distinction between existence and Reality may be, no 
matter even if Dasein proximately understands existaice as Reality, 
Dasein is not just presant-at-hand but has already understood itself" 
This concept of Dasein (human existence) gives formal structure to 
human nature, thus freeing this philosophy from being designated Exis- 
tentialism. 

Nevertheless, respecting the two characteristics of Dasein, existaice 
and essence, there maintains a “prionty of ‘existenhd over ‘essentia’” 
The charactar of Being possesses two possibilities, that of bang eris- 
tentudia or categories, that is, an aitity is either a who or a what; if it 
is a ‘who’ then it possesses existence, but if it is a ‘what,’ it has ‘presence- 
at-hand’ “In determining itself as an aitity, Dasein always does so in 
the light of a possibility which it is itself and which, in its vary Being, 
it somehow understands. This is the formal meaning of Dasein’s existen- 
tial constitution. But this tells us that if we are to interpret tbs entity 
ontologically, the problaaiatic of its Bebg must be developed from the 
existentiaUty of its existence. This cannot mean, however, that ‘Dasein’ 
is to be construed in terms of some concrete possible idea of existence. 
. . . Dasein should not be mterpreted with the differentiated character 
[Differ enz] of some definite way of existing, but that it should be un- 
covered [aufgedeckt] in the undifferentiated character which it has 
proximally and for the most part. This undifferentiated character of 
Dasein’s everydayness is not nothing, but a positive phenomenal charac- 
teristic of tbs entity. Out of tbs kind of Being — and back into it agam 
— is all mdsting, such as it is. We call this everyday undifferentiated 
character of Daseb ‘averageness’” Dasem is personal, and must be 
rdEerred to with personal pronouns; furthennore, Dasein has authenticity, 
or is authentic, when a person is true to himself, possesses transparency, 
that is, is not bdbg bebnd complexes which disguise him or prevent 
bis nuJdng choices truly indicative of hixnsdf. 
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Existence and Temporalxlg. 

Dasein (man’s existence) was thrown into the world; he is an exist- 
ent who has to east; as finite being, his future is Nothingness, death. 
He is a hetng for death, lives and is bom for this end; *‘Being-towards~ 
death bdongs to Dasein’s Being . . . Being-towards-death is possible only 
as something futural . . . By the term ‘futural,’ we do not here have in 
view a now’ which has not yet become ‘actual’ and whidh sometimes 
toiZZ he for the first time. We have in view the coming [Kunft] in which 
Dasein, in its ownmost potentiality-for-Being, comes towards itself. 
Anticipation makes Dasein authentically futural.” Man, whose "authentic 
temporality is the future* looks forward to the future, to death, since 
this is the inevitable end of finitude. 

True existence differs from merely remaining in the realm of things- 
seen or things-used, it consists of living authentically in the domain of 
existence. A person may drift through or be carried by the currents of 
society, and thereby never tmly leave the everyday world, the sphere 
of ‘the anyone’ or ‘the domain of Everyman.’ In this domain we lose 
ourselves in the crowd, and are imconscious of our own existence, until 
by the experience of anguish, we confront the Nothingness from whidh 
our Being, and all els^ erupts. *710:0 Being and pure Nothing are thus 
one and the same.” ^ 

Being as man must face it, is composed of care and temporality; care, 
because all that is afforded man is death, anguish, guilt, etc.; “the exis- 
tential phenomena of death, conscience, and guilt are anchored in the 
pheoomenon of care.” Merely by existing, man ‘takes over Being-guilty,’ 
for this is his nature. 

Existence and Nothingness. 

Nothingness, the nature of reality, is the quest of the philosopher 
interested in metaphysics. Science ignores the study of Nothing by 
dismissing it as that which is not, but "we postulate Nothing as something 
that or other somdiow ‘is’ — as an entity (Seiendes) . . . Nothing is the 
negation (Vemeinung) of the totality of what-is: that which is absolutely 
not.”® By dread (Angst), is not meant arudety or fear, for the former 
rdates to nervousness, and die latter to a rational fear of or (djout an 
object of which we are cognizant; by dread we mean an ill-defined 
threat from nowhere, emanating from the world, whereas anxiety (Sorge) 
is the Being of human existence. “In dread, as we say, ‘one feels some- 
thing uncanny.' What is this ‘something’ (es) and this ‘one’? We are unable 

^ Metaphysica. 

® Metaphysics. 
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to say what gives ‘one’ that uncanny feding. ‘One’ just feek it generaDy 
(im Ganzen). All things, and we with them, sink into a sort of uuMerence. 
But not in the sense that everything simply disappears; rather, in the 
very act of drawing away from us evaything turns towards us. This 
withdrawal of what-is-in-totality, which then aowds round us in dread, 
this is what oppresses us. There is nothing to hold on to. The only ti'ing 
that remains and overwhdms us whilst what-is slips away, is this 
‘nothing.’ Dread reveals Nothing. In dread we are ‘in suspense’ ... In 
the trepidation of this suspense where there is nothing to hold on to, 
pure Dasein is all that remains. Dread strikes us dumb. Because what- 
is-in-totahty slips away and thus forces Nothing to tlie fore . . . The fact 
that when we are cau^t in the uncanniness of dread we often try to 
break the empty silence by words spoken at random, one proves the 
presence of Nothing . . . We ourselves confirm that dread confirms Noth- 
ing — when wc have got over our dread . . . What we were afraid of was 
‘authentic’ Nothing. And indeed Nothing itself. Nothing as such, was 
there. With this key-mood of dread, therefore, we have reached that 
event in our Da-sein which reveals Nothing.”^ Thus, we discover the 
world to be constructed of Nothing, and it is to Nothingness that Dasein 
(a human being) has to look forward; a dreadful thou^^ to be sure, 
but it was precisely dread which revealed this truth to us, ‘“Nothing 
is revealed in dread.’”® 

The very meaning of our existence is to be cast into Notihingness; 
"Dasein means being projected into Nothing;”® die essence of this 
Nothingness is nihilation. 

By the understanding, and to understand means to ‘projecrt;’ we are 
able to project into Nothingness, thereby relating to it. ‘Tt is only throu^ 
‘projecting into Nothing' that our Dasein relates to what-is, in other 
words, has any existence, and if Nothing is only made manifest originally 
in dread, should we not have to be in a continual suspense of dread in 
order to exist at all?”* Not only is our exist^ce saturated with dread 
and leads us to a world of Nothingness as reality, but we are Beings- 
unto-death who must look forward to death as the culmination of our 
«dst 0 a(;e; beyond death, there is neither God nor existence. 

The "Nature of Truth As Freedom. 

Besides writing a cdassic book, Being and Time (1927), Hddegger 
wrote two very important and widdy discussed essays (addresses, 

^ Metaphysics. 

3 Metaphysics. 

S Metaphysics. 

* Metaphysics. 
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lectures), or as they are sometime called, ‘tracts,’ entitled: (1) "What 
is Metaphysics?” (1929), and (2) “On the Essence of Truth” (1930). 
The former two writings having been discussed, it remains now to treat 
“On the Essence of Truth.” 

Heidegger declares the essence of truth to be freedom, not traditional 
concepts of truth, such as: (a) the true is the real, (b) a statement is true 
when what it means and says agrees with the thing of which it speaks, 
( c ) correspondence of a thing with the idea of it, ( d ) truth is the approxi- 
mation of perception to thing (object). Rather, “the essence of truth is 
freedom . . . Freedom is the essence of truth itself. ‘Essence’ is under- 
stood here as the basis of the inner possibility of whatever is acc^ted 
in die first place and generally admitted as “loiown.’ ” ^ 

By the essence of truth is meant the ri^tness of a statement, namely, 
freedom, which must appear strange to us; but freedom is not to be 
construed as caprice, license, doing what one pleases, though “truth is 
brought down to the subjective level of the human subject. Even if this 
subject can attain to some kind of objectivity, it still remains human in 
its subjectivity and subject to human control.” 

Truth as rightness requires freedom, for “freedom is the basis of the 
inner possibility of rightness only because it receives its own essence 
from that thing of earlier origin: the uniquely essential truth.” Freedom 
is defined as "freedom to reveal something overt lots whatever ‘is’ at the 
moment be what it is. Freedom reveals itself as the ‘letting-be’ of what-is. 

. . . “We let it be’ means: not touching it again, not having anything more 
to do with it. Xetting be’ here has the negative sense of ^sregarding 
something, renouncing something, of indifTercnce and even neglect.” 

The Greek for truth, detheia, may be translated ‘unconccalment^ or 
‘revealment;’ freedom is the letting-be of truth pour forth. “In this maimer 
letting-be’ ejqposes itself (setzi sich aus) to what-is-as-such and brings 
aU b^viour into the open (•oersetxt ins Offene), ‘Letting-be,’ i.e. freedom, 
is in its ovm self ‘ex-posing’ (aus-setzerid) and ‘cx-sistent’ (ek-sistenty 
In this li^t^ freedom related to truth is an ‘exposition’ of “the revealed 
nature of what-is . . . Freedom is a participation in the revealment of 
what-is-as-such . . . Freedom, so understood as the letting-be of what-is, 
fulfills and perfects the nature of truth in the sense that truth is the 
unconcealment and revealment of what-is ... a revelation through which 
something ‘overf comes into force. All human behaviour is an exposition 
into that overtness. Hence man is in virtue of his cx-istence . . . Ex-istent 
freedom, being the essence of truth, is not a property of man ... it being 

1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations in this section: “The Nature of Truth as 
Freedom” are from Heideggers "On the Essence Truth," op, cit. 
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rather the case that man only ex-ists as the propoly of this freedom.” 
In this way man becomes historical man, capable of history, whereas 
nature has no history. 

In conclusion, we may say that the essmce of truth is revealed as 
freedom, since freedom is the very participation of the revealmeat of 
truth, of tohat-is-in-totality, whereas untruth is concealment^ dis-essence, 
or that which precedes essence. Untruth is oror, an dan«it in 

the human structure. ‘Man errs. He does not merely fall into &toi, he 
lives in error . . . Error is part of the inner structure of Da-sein, in which 
historical man is involved.” Radical as this view respecting truth is, 
namdy, the essence of truth as freedom, Heidegger regards it as far 
superior to traditional philosophical tbinlring which fails to,^GSHasidiBsa 
the essence of truth, but rather considers truth of essetice,j^'csB&^yes^ 
of essence as Being, what-is-inrtotality. 

4. EvALVATTON of ExiSlEimAUSM 

Most persons will concede that Existentialists have provfdet^^^s’^th - 
a new emphasis in philosophy, not that what th^ offer is new,'i5S^SK‘' 
stress, its elaborations, and its manifold ramifications, imquestionably 
are. Existentialists have opened or re-opened a new world within, sub- 
jective existence which has scarcely been treated by philosophers since 
Socrates; moreover, they have brou^t to focus once again the needed 
emphasis upon individual responsibility and freedom, which was becom- 
ing rapidly forgotten in a world which was relegating moral responsi- 
bility to the realm of pseudo-factuality. Furthermore their stress on the 
role whidi ‘possibility plays in the life of man is more than nTinlltmgiTig; 
it is an encouraging thought which should inevitably lead to optimism, 
despite the pessimistic outlook and conclusions of the Existentialist. How 
can a parson be othar than optimistic with the thou^t that his life is 
laden with numerous possibilities to which he has direct access and 
control by individual dhoicel To ask for more would be to place heaven 
beneath earthly existence. 

Looking at the other side of the ledger, we find some serious difBcul- 
ties inherent in Existentialism, chief among which is the obvious repudia- 
tion of reason, despite the assertion to the contrary by a number of 
persons sympathetic to this philosophy. The critic of reason may justifi- 
ably indicate the limitations of reason, but to take ‘the leap’ to the ext^ 
of denying it any validity, by assuming that all truth is reducible to 
subjectivity, is intellectual suicide as well as the annihilation of every 
philosophical system including Existentialism. The critic of reason invari- 
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ably places bimsdf in the delicate and logically embairassing position of 
having disproved the validity of reason by an appeal to reason as 
criterion. To assert that reason is not a valid test of truth makes it 
incumbent upon tiie parson claiming sudb to prove his case; either he 
must effect tl^ by employing reason, or he must appeal to a nonrational 
or irrational criterion of truth, which of course is absurdity. Consequently, 
a person is obligated to accept reason or a rational criterion of truth to 
prove his own position, and miist do so even to attack reason if he is 
so inclined. But what he may not do without int^ectual suicide is to 
deny its validity. Accordingly, every philosophy, including Existentialism, 
the philosophy of Irrationalism, cannot dispense with reason without 
sdff-destruction. 

A second serious stricture which Existentialists will have to take notice 
of, and modify their philosophy accordingly, is the overemphasis on 
pessimistic elements of existence. Granted there are decidedly unpleasant 
odstoitial facts confronting every individual, but to relegate a dispro- 
portionate place of importance to them, to the extent of rendering every 
other existential fact out of perspective, is to treat facts of existence in 
a soiously biased manner which will never allow legitimate conclusions. 
The point which we wish to stress here is that hope, conHdonce, opti- 
mism, etc. are existentially factual and existentially valid as dread 
despair, abandonment, and other concepts emphasised by Existoitialist*:, 
if not decidedly more so; at least more parsons live and succeed in life 
more by hope and confidence than by despair and abandonment 

Existential literature too regularly gives the reader the feeling that 
the author is living and obsorving the world with glasses coated with 
gloom, roadering him incapable of seeing it in any other Hght. To 
appreciate Existentialism, it almost appears that a person would have 
to have a heavy dose of depression, otherwise he will find it most difficult 
to make Existential philosophy cohere with his deli^tful experiences 
of life, or even his common everyday e:qpaiences. As one critic expressed 
i^ Tlas the Existentialist nevo: looked into the infant's smiling face?' 

At times it is true of Sartre, but typical and emphatically true of 
Heidegger, that death and ‘Nothingness’ are of paramount importance; 
in fact Heideggo: regards us as Beings-flung-towards-death (Zum Tode 
Sein), but to be destined for death, or even to be delivered up to its 
clutches, ignores the fact that life is laden witix values: moral, human, 
cultural, religious, scientific, aesthetic, etc. 
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(Arranged Chronologically according to Schools of 
Philosophical Thou^t) 


Outline of Ancient PhUosopky 

I. THE PROBLEM OF MATTER; THE lONUN PHYSICISTS 
(600-528 B.C.) 

A. Thales (624-546). Eclipse, 585. Miletus. 

B. Anaximander (610-546). Miletus submits to Persia, 546. 

C. Anaximenes (585-528). 

H. THE PROBLEM OF NUMBER: THE PYTHAGOREANS (500 on) 

A. Pythagoras of Samos (c. 580-497). Croton. 

B. Philolaus (Contemporary of Socrates). Thebes. 

HI. THE PROBLEM OF IDENTITY AND CHANGE (540-370) 

A. Thesis All is one: The Eleatics. (of Elea). 

1. Xenophanes, “The theological Eleabc” (c. 570-475). 

2. Parmenides, “The metaphysical Eleabc” (c. 540-470). 

3. Zeno, “The dialectical Eleatic” (c. 490-430). 

4. Mehssus. 

B. Antithesis. All is change; Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 544-484). 

C. Synthesis. Being is both Identity and Change: The Mediating 

Systems (470-370). 

1. Empedocles (495-435). Agrigentum, Sicily. 

2. Anaxagoras of Clazomene (499-428). Athens. 

3. The Atomists: 

a. Leucippus of Abdera (5th century). 

b. Democritus of Abdera (460-370). 

IV. THE PROBLEM OF MAN (450-400) 

A. The Sophists. 

1. Protagorasof Abdera (481-411). 

2. Gorgias (483-375). Sicily. 

1 Arranged originally by Edgar S. Bri^tman, and used by permission of Mrs. 
E. S. Bnghtman; revised and enlarged By the author, plus several new sections 
added, including the extended one entitled “Contemporary Phflost^hy.” Tills 
“Outline of Philosophers" is copyrighted by William S. Sahiakian (1063). 
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3. Hippias. 

4. Proteus. 

B. Socrates (470-399). Athens. 

C. The Lesser Socxatics. 

1. Eudid of Megara (c. 450-380) , Megaxian. 

2. Aristippus of Gyrene (435-355) . Cynenaic. 

3. Antis&enes of Athens (445-365). Cynic. 

V. THE PROBLEM OF SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY (399-322) 

A. Plato (427-347). Athens. 

B. Aristotle (384-322). Athens. 


VL THE PROBLEM OF SALVATION (ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS): 
HELLENISTIC AND ALEXANDRIAN 
(300 B.C.-529 A.D.) 

A. Stoics. Stoa in Athens. 

1. Zeno (336-264). 

2. Cleanthes (300-220). 

3. Chrysippus (280-210). 

4. Epictetus (50-120 A.D.). 

5. Marcus Aurelius (121—180). 

B. Epicureans. Carden in Athens. 

1. Epicurus (341-271). 

2. Lucretius (96-55). 

C. Skeptics. Mostly Athens. 

1. Academic: 

a. Arcesilaus (315-241). 

b. Cameades (215-130). 

2. Pyrrhonic: 

a. Pyrrho (365-275). 

b. Timon of Phlius and Athens (320-230). 

3. Sensationalistic: 

a. Aenesidemus (fl. 10 B.C.). 

b. Sextus Empirious (fl. 180-210). 

D. Eclectics. Rome. 

1. acero (106-43). 

2. Seneca (4-65 A.D.). 

£. Christianity. 

1. Jesus (4B.C.-30A.D.). 

2. Paul (d.64). 

3. Tertulian (fl. 180). 

4. Irenaeus (fl. 180). 

5. Gement (fl. 180). 

6. Origen (d. 254). 

7. Augustine (354-430). Cogito, ergo sum (I think, therefore 

lam). 
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F. Neo-Platonists: 

1. Philo of Alexandria (30 B.C.— 50 A.D.)* Jewish dieologian. 

2. Plotinus (204-269), 

3. Porphyry (230-300). 

4. Jambhchus (d. 330). 

5. Proclus (411-485). 

(Justinian closed the Academy in 529) . 


Outline of Medieval and Modem Philosophy 

h THE MIDDLE AGES (529-1453) 

A. The Platonic Period. 529-1200. 

1. Dionysius the Aieopagite (Neoplatonic). (500). 

2. John Scotus Engena (c. 810-877). Irish; taught in Paris; 
Pantheist. 

3. RosceUinus (c. 1050—1121). Nominalistic heretic. 

4. Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109). Platonic Realist. 

5. Peter Abelard (1079-1142). Conceptualist 

6. Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153). Mystic. 

(Founding of universities. Gothic ardiitecture. Crusades) . 

B. The Aristotelian Period. (1200-1453). 

1. Arabian philosophers who preserved and interpreted Aristotle; 

a. Avicenna (980-1037). 

b. Averroes (1126-1198) 

c. Al-Ghazali (1059-1109) A sort of orthodox Hume, 
was skeptical of philosophy. 

d. Maimonides (1135-1204). The great Jewish philoso- 
pher; he w^as influenced by the Arabs. 

2. Albertus Magnus (1193-1280). Teacher of St. Thomas. 

3. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). Doctor Angelicus. Greatest 
Scholastic. 

4. John Duns Scotus (1265-1308). Doctor Subtilis. Volun- 
tarist. 

5. WiUiam of Occam (1280-1347), Nominalist. Occam's razor. 

6. Mystics: 

a. Bonaventura (1221-1274). 

b. Meister Eckhiut (1260-1327) 

7. Roger Bacon (1214-1294). Franciscan, scientist. 

8. Nicolas of Cusa (1401—1464). Docta Ignorantia. (1453, 
fall of Constantinople) . 

IL THE RENAISSANCE (1453-1690) 

A. The Humanistic Period. 1453-1600. 

1. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). Scientific, artistic genius. 

2. Nicolas Copernicus (1473-1543). Heliocentric theory. 

3. Pico della Mirandola ( 1463-1494) . Last schoolman. 
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4. Theophrastus of Hohenheim (Paracelsus), (1493—1541). 
Alchemist. 

5. Nicolo Machiavelh (1469—1527). The Prince, (II Principe, 
1532). 

6. Phihp Melanchthon (1497-1560). Anstotelian, reformer. 

7. John Calvin (1509-1564). Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, (Institutio Christianae ReUgionis), 1559. 

8. Giordano Biuno (1548—1600) Monads. Burned at the stake. 

9. Tommaso Campanella (1568—1639). City of the Sun, 
1623 (Cioitas Solis). 

10. Jacob Boehme (157^1624) Mystical cobbler of Gorlitz. 

B. The Natural Science Period (1600-1690). 

1. Francis Bacon (1561-1620). Novum Organum, 1620. 

2. Gahleo Galilei ( 1564-1642) . “E pur si muove.” 

3. Hugo Grotius (1583—1620). De Jure BelU et Pads. 

4. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). Materialist. Double Truth 
Theory. Leviathan, 1651. 

5. Isaac Newton (1642-1727). Mathematical Prindples of 
Natural Philosophy, 1687. 

m. THE ENLIGHTENMENT (1690-1781) 

(Including thinkers before 1690) 

A. Continental Rationalism: 

1. Ren4 Descartes (1596-1650). “Cogito ergo sum.” 

2. Occasionalists: 

a. Arnold Geulincx (1625-1669). 

b. Nicole Malebranche (1688-1715). 

3. Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677). Ethics, (Ethica), 1677. 

4. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716). Monodohgy, 
(Monadolgia) , 1714. 

5. Christian Wolff (1679—1754). Systematizer of Leibniz. 

B. British Empiricism (and Enlightenment); 

1. Francis Bacon (1561-1620). (above). 

2. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). (above). 

3. John Locke (1632-1704). An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, 1690. 

4. William Wollaston (1659-1724). The Religion of Nature 
Delineated, 1722. 

5. Bernard de Mandeville (1670-1733). Machiavellian view 
of human nature. Fable of the Bees, 1705. Defends selfish- 
ness. 

6. John Toland (1670-1722). Christianity Not Mysterious, 
1696. First to coin the term Pantheism, and to be called 
freethinker. 

7. Anthony Ashley Cooper (Earl of Shaftesbury, later called 
Lord Ashley) (1671-1713). Repudiates Hobbesian Egoism. 
Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit, 1711. 

8. Samuel Clarke (1675-1729). Discourse Concerning the 
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Being and Attributes of God (Boyle Lectures of 1704- 
1705) • 

9. Anthony Collins (1676-1729). Discourse on Freethinking, 
1713 Necessitananism. 

10. George Berkeley (1685-1753). A Treatise Concerning the 
Princvples of Human Knowledge, 1710. 

11. Joseph Butler (1692-1752). Fifteen Sermons upon Human 
Nature, 1726, 1729; The Analogy of Religion, 1736. 

12. Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747). Emotional rntiiiHonicm 
First to use the dictum: “The greatest good for the greatest 
number.” System of Moral Pkilosophy, 1755. 

13. David Hartley (1705-1757). Observations on Man, 1749. 

14. David Hume (1711—1776). A Treatise of Human Nature, 
1739. 

15. Adam Smith (1723—1790). Laissez faire, Weedth of Nations, 
1776. 

16. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). Disquisitions Rjslating to 
Matter and Spirit. Laissez faire. 

17. William Paley (1743—1805). Natural Theology, 1802. 

C. The French Enlightenment: 

1. Blaise Pascal ( 1623—1662) . Religious wager. Pens6es, 1670. 

2. Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). 

3. Francois Sahgnac de la Mothe-F4nelon (1651-1715). 

4. Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle (1657-1757). 

5. Charles Louis de Secondat (Banm de la BrMe et de 
Montesquieu) (1689-1755). 

6. Voltaire (Francois-Marie Arouet) (1694-1778). Satirist. 
Deist. Ecrassez Vinfame. 

7. Julien OfiEray de Lamettrie (1709-1751). Man a Machine 
(Uhomme machine), 1748. 

8. Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). Swiss. Social Con- 
tract (Du contract social), 1762. 

9. Denis Diderot (1713-17^). Encpclop^die. 

10. Etierme Bonnot de Condillac ( 1715-1780) . Sensationalist 

11. Claude Adrien Helvdtius (1715-1771). 

12. Jean Le Rond D'Alembert (1717-1783) . 

13. Dietrich von Holbach (Paul Henn Thity, Baron DHolbach) 
(1723-1789). 

D. The German EnUghterment: 

1. Christian Wolff (1679-1754). (above). 

2. Johatm Christian Edelmann (1698-1767). 

3. Frederick the Great ( 1712-1786) . Nach seiner fasson. 

4. Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714r-1762). 

5. Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1768). 

6. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781). 

7. Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786). Jewish. 

8. Johaim Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803). 

9. J. N. Tetens (1736-1805). Psychologist 
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E. The Italian Enlightenment (including other Italians) ; 

1. Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655). The Philosophy of Epicurus, 
1649. 

2. Giovanni Battista Vico (166S-1744). Principles of a New 
Science (Una scienza nacoa), 1725. 

3. Antonio Rosmini-Serbati (1797—1855). Idealist. New In- 
formation on the Origin of Ideas, 1830. 

4. Vincenzo Gioberti (1801-1852). Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy, 1840, {Introduzione aUa Fdosofia). 

F. Early American Philosophy: 

1. Roger Williams (1604-1684). 

2. Increase Mather (1639-1723). 

3. Cotton Mather (1663-1728). 

4. Samuel Johnson (1696-1772). Elementa Philosophica, 1752. 

5. Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). Outstanding Calvinist. 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry Cod, Freedom of the 
Wm, 1754. 

6. John Woolman (1720-1772). The Journal; Bemarks on 
Sundry Subjects. 

G. The American Enlightenment: 

1. Benjamm FranJ^ (1706-1790). Autobiography, 1868; Poor 
Riclutrds Almanack (26 vols. 1732-1757). 

2. John Witherqioon (1723-1794). Lectures on Moral Philoso- 
phy; Works, 1800. 

3. Ethan Allen (1737-1789). Reason, the Only Oracle of 
Man; or a Compendious System of Natural Religion, 1784. 

4. Thomas Paine (1737-1809). Common Sense, 1776; The 
Age of Reason, 1794, 1796; Rights of Man, 1791, 1792. 

5. Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826). Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Deist. Autobiography, 1821. 

6. William Hamilton (1757-1804), Hobbesian. 

7. Elihu Palmer (1764-1806). Deist. Posthumous Pieces; 
Works, 1824. 

IV. AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISM 

A. William Ellery Channing (1780-1842). Unitarian Christianity. 

B. Orestes Augustus Brownson (1803-1876). 

C. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882). Nature, 1838; American 
Scholar Address, 1837; The Dioiriity School Address, 1838; 
Essays: First Series, 1841; Secotui Series, 1844; Representatioe 
Men, 1850; Conduct of Life, 1860; Society and Solitude, 1870. 

D. Theodore Parker (1810-1860). The World of Matter and the 
Spirit of Man; The Transient and the Permanent in Christianity, 
1841 Works 1853-1872. Abolitionist. 

E. James Freeman Clarke (1810-1888). 

F. Henry David Thoteau (1817—1862). Walden, or life in ihe 
Woods, 1854; Civd Disobedience; Works, 1906. 

H. Walt Whitman (181&-1892). Leaves of Grass, 1855; Demo- 
cratic Vistas, 1871. 
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A Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746). 

B. Thomas Reid (1710-1796). Naive Realist. Common Sense 
School. 

C. David Hume (1711-1776). Phenomenalist. Empiricist (above). 

D. Adam Smith (1723-1790). 

E. Dugald Stewart ( 1753-1828) . 

F. Thomas Brown (1778-1820). Naive Realist. Common Sense 
School 

G. William Hamilton ( 1788-1820) . Logician. 

H. James Fredenck Ferrier (1808-1864). Idealist. Coined the 
epistemology. 

I. James McCosh (1811-1894). Naive Realist 


VI. KANTIAN CRITICISM 

(A synthesis of Continental Rationalism and British Empiricism). 

A. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). The Critique of Pure Eeason, 
(Die Kritik der reinen Vemunft), A 1781, B 1787. 


VH. POST-KANTIAN IDEALISM 

A. The Optimistic (MeUoristic) Idealists. 

1. Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814). The Science of 
Knowledge. Grundlage der gesammten WissenschaftsUhre, 
1794. 

2. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831). The Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit, (Die Phanomenologie des Geistes), 
1807. 

B. German Romanticists: 

1. August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845). 

2. Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834). 

3. Novalis (Friedrich Phihpp von Hardenberg) (1772-1801). 

4. Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829). Brother of A. W. SdblegeL 

5. Jacob F. Fries (1773-1843). Kant's successor at Kdnigs* 
berg. 

6. Friedrich W. J. Schelling (1775-1854). 

C. The Pessimistic Idealists: 

1. Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860). The World as Will and 
Idea, (Die Welt aU WiUe und VorsteUung), 1819. 

2. Eduard von Hartmann (1842-1906). Philosophy of ihe 
Unconscious, (Die Philosophie des Uribewussten), 1869. 


Vm. POST-HEGELIAN PHILOSOPHY 

A. Reaction against Idealistn; 

1. Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). Realist. 
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2. Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872). Materialist. 

3. Jacob Moleschott (1822-1893). Materialist. 

4. L. Bucbner (1824—1899). Materiahst. 

5. Ernst Haeckel (1834-1919). Matenalist. The Riddle of 
the Vnvoerse, (Die Weltratsel), 1899. 


OutUne of Contemporary Philosophy 

L NEO-KANTIANISM 

A. Alfonso Testa (1784-1860). Italian. 

B. Noah Porter (1811-1892). The Human Intellect, 1868. Ameri- 
can. 

C. Charles Renouvier ( 1815-1903) . French Kantian Idealist. 

D. Hermann Hehnholtz ( 1821-1894) . Physiological movement. 

E. Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889). 

F. Kuno Fischer (1824-1907). History of Modem Philosophy, 
1854-1877. 

G. Friedrich Lange (1828-1875). The physiological movement. 
History of Materialism, 1866. 

H. Otto Liebmarm ( 1840-1912) . “Back to Kant.” 

I. Hermann Cohen (1842-1918). Founder of the Marburg School. 
Kanfs Theory of Experience, 1871. 

J. Alois Riehl (1844-1924). Kantian Realist. Emphasized “things- 
m-fhemselves.” 

K. Johannes Volkelt (1848-1930). Maintained the possibility of 
critical metaphysics. 

L. Hans Vaihinger (1852-1933). Idealistic Positivism. The Philoso- 
phy of 'As If,’ IQll. 

M. Paul Natorp (1854-1924). The Logical Basis of the Exact 
Sciences, 1910; Platons Ideenlehre, 1903. 

N. Rudolph Stammler (1856-1938). Philosopher of law in the 
Marburg Sdiool. 

O. Alessan^ Chiapelli (1857-1932). Italian. 

P. Geor^ Simmel (1858-1918). Maintained the psychological and 
relative nature of the a priori in Kant. 

Q. Karl Vorlander (1860-1928). Synthesized Kantian and sodal 
ethics. 

R. Hans Cornelius (1863-1947). In the psychological school; 
moved doser to Positivism. 

S. Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945). Problem of Knowledge, 1906; 
An Essay on Man, 1944. 

T. Richard Hdnigswald (1874-1947). Kantian Realist. Emphasized 
‘Hhdngs-in-themselves.” 

V. Jos4 Ortega y Gasset (1883-1955). The ReooU of the Masses, 
1930. Spanish. “Philosopher of the agora." "Generation of 98." 
Later 1^ Neo-Kantianism. 
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n. NEO-HEGELIANISM 

A. In Germany: 

1. William Dilthey (1833-1911). Introduction to the Sciences 
of the Spirit, 1883. 

2. Wilhelm Windelband (1848-1915). Founded the Baden 
School. Praludien, 1884; A History of Philosophy, 1893; 
History and Natural Science, 1894. 

3. Hugo Mimsterberg (1863-1916). Came to Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1897. 

4. Heinrich Rickert (1863-1936). The Limits of Natural 
Scientific Conceptions, 1896. 

5. Emil Lask (1875-1915). Close to Phenomenology. 

6. Bruno Bauch (1877-1942). Attempted to synthesize the 
Marburg and Baden Schools. 

B. In Great Britain: 

1. Edward Caird (1835-1908). Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
1889. 

2. Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882). Prolegomena to Ethics, 
1883. Self-Reahzationism. Personalist. 

3. Francis Herbert Bradley (1846-1924). Appearance and 
Reality, 1891. 

4. Bernard Bosanquet (1848-1923). Objective Idealist. Logic 
or the Morphology of Thought, 1888. 

5. John McTaggart EHis McTaggart (1866-1925). Some 
Dogmas of Religion, 1906. 

C. In the United States: 

1. Josiah Royce (1855-1916), The World and the Individual, 
1900; The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 1885. 

2. James E. Creighton (1861-1924). Editor of the Philo- 
sophical Review. Active in Kantsudien (Kant Studies), a 
journal. A founder of the American Philosophical Association. 

3. Mary W. Calkins (1863-1930). One of the rare women 
in philosophy, Wellesley College Professor. Persistent Prob- 
lems in Philosophy, 1907. 

m. DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

A. Karl Marx (1818-1883). Hegehan Leftist. Founder of Dialectical 
Materialism. Das Kapital, 1867; Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, in collaboration with Engels, 1848. 

B. Friedrich Engels (1820-1895). Fonnulator of Dialectical Ma- 
terialism. 

C. Edward Bernstein ( 1850-1932 ) . 

D. Daniel DeLeon (1852-1914). 

E. Karl Kautsky (1854-1938), 

F. Georgi Plekhanov ( 1856-1918) . 

G. Jean Jaur^s (1859-1914). 

H. Rosa Luxemburg ( 1870-1919 ) . 
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I. Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov) (1870-1924). Ex- 
pounder of the doctrines of Marx and Engels for the Communist 
Party. State and RevoltOion, 1917; Materialism and Empkio^ 
Criticism, 1909. 

J. Leon Trotsky ( 1877-1940) . Literature and Revolution, 1924. 

K. Joseph Stalin (Iosif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili), (1879-1953). 
Systematized Mane along Lenin lines. On Dialectical and His- 
torical Materialism, 1940. 

L. Mao Tse-tung (1893- ). Chinese Communist; Leninist. 

IV. THE DIALECTICAL SCHOOL 

A. Gaston Bachelard ( 1881- ) . French. 

B. Ferdinand Gonseth (1890- ). Leading spokesman. SchooFs 

journal: DUdectica (founded in 1947; Zuri^). 

V. EVOLUTIONARY NATURALISM 

A. Charles Darwin (1809-1882). Origin of Species, 1859-1872; 
The Descent of Man, 1871. 

B. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). First Principles, 1860-1862. 

C. Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895). Coined the tetms: 
Agnosticism and Epiphenomenalism. Man’s Place in Nature, 
1863 Agnosticism, 1889. 

D. Chauncey Wright (1830-1875). Philosophical Discussions, 1877, 

E. Ernst Haeckel ( 1834-1919 ) . Riddle of the Universe, 1899. 

F. John Fiske (1842-1901). Through Nature to God, 1899. Idea 
of God, 1885. 

G. Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900). Superman. Will 
to Power. Master Morality vs. Slave Morality. Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, 1883-1892. 

H. C. Lloyd Morgan (1852-1936). Emergent Evolution, 1922- 
1923. 

L Samuel Alacander (1859-1938). Space, Time, and Deity, 1920. 
Nisus. Space-Time. 

J. Henri Bergson (1859-1941). Vitalist. Intuitionist. CreaUve 
EvoluRon, 1907. 

K. Roy Wood Sellars ( 1880- ) . Evolutionary Naturalism, 1922. 

VI. PRAGMATISM 

A. Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-1914). Coined the term Ttagma- 
tism;’ later changed it to Tragmaticism’ to differentiate his sys- 
tem from any other. "How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” 1878; 
“The Fixation of Belief,” 1877. 

B. William James (1842-1910). Pragmatism, 1907. Regarded as 
a founder of Pra^atism along with Peirce and Dewey. 

C. John Dewey (1859-1952). Dean of American Philosophers. 
Reconstruction in Philosophy, 1920; The Quest for Certainty, 
1929. 

D. George Herbert Mead (1863-1931). Social Behavioiist. PhUoso- 
pky of the Act, 1938. 
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E. Ferdinand C. S. Schiller (1864-1937) . Humanism, 1903. 

F Clarence I. Lewis (1883-1964). Mind and the World Order. 
1929. 

G. Sidney Hook (1902- ). 

Vn. VITALISM (BERGSONIAN VOLUNTARISM): 

A. L4on 0116-Laprune (1839-1899). 

B. Friednch Nietzsche ( 1844-1900) (above) 

C. Jean de Gaultier ( 1858-1942) . 

D. Henri Bei gson ( 1859-1941 ) . ( above) . 

E Lucien Laberthonni^re (1860-1931). 

F. Alejandro Kom ( 1860-1936) . Latin America. 

G. Maurice Blondel (1861-1948). 

H. Edouard Le Roy (1870- ) 

I. Maurice Pradines ( 1878- ). 

J. Jos6 Vasconcelos (1882- ). Latin America. 

K. Antonio Caso (1883-1946). Latin America. 

Vm. CLASSICAL POSITIVISM 
(INCLUDING UTILITARIANISM) 

A. Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). Utilitarian. 

B. Au^ste Comte (1798-1857). Founder of Sociology. Father of 
Positivism. Phenomenalist. A General View of Positivism, 1848. 

C. Carlo Catteneo (1801-1869). Italian Positivist. 

D. John Stuart Mill (1806-1873). Utilitarian Coined the tmm 
Utilitarianism. 

E. Giuseppe Ferrari ( 1812-1876 ) . Italian Positivist. 

F. Gabino Barreda ( 1818-1881) . Mexican Positivist 

G. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). Evolutionary Naturalist and 
Utilitarian, (above). 

H. Roberto Ardigo ( 1828-1920) . Influential Italian Positivist 

I. Henry Sidgwick ( 1838-1900 ) . Utilitarian. 

J. Ernst Mac£i ( 1838-1916) . Phenomenalist. Austrian. 

K. Eugenio Maria de Hostos ( 1839-1903) . Puerto Rico. Positivist 

L. Richard Avenarius ( 1843-1896) . Swiss Positivist. 

M. Enrique Jos6 Varona ( 1849-1933 ) . Cuban Positivist 

N. Enrico Morselli ( 1852-1929) . Italian Positivist 

O. Jules Henri Poincax6 (1854-1912). Positivist. Science and 
Hypothesis, 1902. 

P. Karl Pearson (1857-1936). Positivist 

Q. Joseph Petsoldt ( 1862-1929) . Positivist Annalen der PMloscphie. 

R. Theodor Ziehen ( 1862-1950 ) . Positivist 

S. Gonz£lez Ingenieros (1877-1925). Positivist Argentina. 

K. LOGICAL POSITIVISM 
(INCLUDING ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHI) 

A. Charles Ernest Voullemin (1865- ). French. 

B. Heinrich Gompeiz (1873- ). 
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C. Hans Hahn ( 1879-1934) . Vienna Circle. 

D. Moritz Schlick ( 1882-1936) . Founder of the Vienna Circle. 

E. Otto Neurath ( 1882-1945) . Member of Vienna Circle. 

F. Philipp Frank (1884- ) Vienna Circle. 

G. L Susan Stebbing (1885-1943). 

H. Ludwig Wittgenstem ( 1889-1951 ) . Father of Logical Positivism. 
Logical Atomism. 

I. Louis Rougier (1889- ). French. 

J. Hans Reinchenbach (1891-1953). 

K. Rudolph Carnap (1891- ). Vienna Circle. 

L. Edgar Zilsel (1891- ). 

M. C. A. Mace (1894- ). 

N. Felix Kauftnann (1895- )• 

O. Gilbert Ryle (1900- ). Highly influential in England. The 

Concept of Mind, 1949. 

P. Ernest Nagel (1901- ).U.S. 

Q. Alfred Taiski (1901- ). 

R. Herbert Feigl ( 1902- ) . Vienna Circle. 

S. Karl Popper (1902- ). 

T. John Wisdom ( 1904- ) . Bntish. Therapeutic Positivism. 

U. Gustav Bergmann ( 1906- ). Vienna Cn ole. 

V. Kurt Gbdel (1906- ). Vienna Circle. Incompleteness 

Theorem. 

W. Alfred Jules Ayer (1910- ). British. Language, Truth and 

Logic, 1936. 

X. F. Waismaim was also a member of the Vienna Circle. 

The influential representatives of Logical Positivism are pre- 
dominantly German, a fair number of whom have migrated to 
the United States. 

Chief Organ: Erkenntnis, and later. Journal of Unified Science. 

X. NEaSCHOLASTICISM (INCLUDING NEaXHOMISM) 

A. D4sir^ Mercier (1851-1926). Founder of the Institut Supdrieur 
de Philosophie at Louvam University, an outstanding center 
of Neo-Thomism. 

B. Ambrose Gardeil ( 1859-1931 ) . 

C. Joseph Mausbach ( 1861-1931 ) . German School. 

D. Maurice Blondel (1861-1948). Augustinian. (above). 

E. Joseph Gredt ( 1863-1940) . Systematizer of the School. 

F. Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges ( 1863-1948 ) . Outstanding. 

G. Gallus M. Manser ( 1866-1950). The German School Swiss. 

H. Martin Grabmann ( 1875-1949) . German School 

L Reginald Gairigou-Lagrange (1877- ). French. 

J. Joseph MarAchal ( 1878-1944) . 

K. L4on Nodi (1878- ). 

L. Pierre Rousselot (1878-1915). 

M. Peter Hoenen (1880- ). 

N. Jacques Maritain (1882- ). The foremost living Neo- 

Thomist Former Professor at Princeton Universitv. 
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O. Marie Dominique Roland-Gosselin (1883- ). 

P. Etienne Gilson ( 1884- ) . Second only to Maiitain. 

Q. Peter Wust (1884-1940). 

R. Francesco Oligiati ( 1886- ). Italian. 

S. Martin Cyril D’Arcy (1888- ). 

T. Johaimes Hessen (1889- ). 

U. Mortimer J. Adler (1902- ). American. 

V. L.M. Regis (1903- ). 

W. Yves Simon (1903-1961). 

X. Oswaldo Robles (1904- ). Mexican Thomist 

Y. Anton Pegis (1905- ). 

Z. C. de Konmck (1906- ). 

Al. E. L. Mascall. British. 


XI. NEOREALISM 

A. British Neorealism- 

1. C. Lloyd Morgan (1852-1936). (above). 

2. Samuel Alexander (1859-1938). “Ihe Basis of Realism.” 
1913-1914. (above). 

3. Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947). Platonist. Pan- 
psychist. Leibmzian. Principta Mathematica ('with B. Rus- 
sell) , 1913, 1927; Process and B^ality, 1929. 

4. T. Percy Nunn (1870-1944). 

5. George Edward Moore (1873-1958). Initiated the Neo- 
realist movement in England. ‘The Refutation of Idealism,” 
1903; Prindpia Ethica, 1903. 

6. Bertrand Russell (1873- ). Scientism. Logical Atcwnism. 

Logical Positivist. Hi^y influmtial in Positivistic circles. 

7. Charlie Dunbar Broad (1887- ). Mind and Its Place in 

Nature, 1925. 

8. John Laird ( 1887-1945) . A Study of Redism, 1920. 

9. C. E. M. load (1891-1953). 

10. H.H. Price (1899- ). 

11. A. C. Ewing (1899- ). 

12. Gilbert Ryle (1900- ). The Concept of Mind, 1949. 

B. American NeoreaUsm: 

1. Walter Marvin (1872-1944). 

2. Edward G. Spaulding (1873-1940). The New Rattondlism, 
1918; A World of Chance, 1936. 

3. William Peppeiell Montague (1873-1953). The Ways of 
Knowing, 1925; The Ways of Thin&, 1940. 

4. Edwin B. Holt (1873-1946). The Concept of Consciousness, 
1914. 

5. Ralph Barton Perry (1876-1957). The Ego-Centd» Pre- 
dicament," 1910. 

6. Walter B. Piddn (1878-1953). 

C. American Criticdl Realism: 

1. Charles Augustus Strang (1862-1940). 
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2. George Santayana (1863-1952). Life of Reason, 1905-6; 
Skepticism and Animal Faith, 1923. 

3. Arthur Kenyon Rogexs (1868-1936). 

4. Arthur O. Lovejoy (1873-1962). First editor of; Journal 
of the History of Ideas, The Revolt Against Dualism, 1930; 
The Great Chain of Being, 1936. 

5. James Bissett Pratt (1875-1944). Personal Realism, 1937, 
Naturalism, 1939. 

6. Durant Drake (1878-1933). Mind and Its Place in Nature, 
1925. Each of the above six Critical Realists (and Sellars) 
contributed to: Essays in Critical Realism, 1920. 

D. American Physical Realism: 

1. Roy Wood Sellars (1880- ). Evolutionary Naturalist. 

Critical Realist. The Philosophy of Physical Realism, 1932. 

E. Nicolai Hartmann (1882-1950). Left the Marburg School for 
Realism and Humanism. Ethics (Ethik), 1926. 

Xn. PERSONALISM AND IDEALISM 

A. Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888). Coined the term Personal- 
ism in 1863. 

B. Felix L. Ravaisson-MoIIien (1813-1900). French. Spiritual Real- 
ism. De Vhahitude, new edition, 1933. 

C. Augusto Vera ( 1813-1885) . Italian Idealist. 

D. Charles Bernard Renouvier ( 1815-1903) . Le personalisme, 1903; 
Essays in General Criticism (Essais de critique gdnhale) 1854- 
1864. 

E. Rudolphe H. Lotze (1817-1881). Self-Psychology. German. 
Microcosmos, 1856-1864. 

F. Bertrando Spaventa ( 1817-1883 ) . Italian Idealist. 

G. Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920). Voluntarist. Logic, 1880-1883. 

H. George H. Howison (1834-1916). One of the founders of Ameri- 
can Personalism. The Limits of Evolution, 1901. 

I. William T, Harris (1835-1909). Idealist. St. Louis School. 

J. Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882). British (see above). 

K. Rudolph Eucken (1846-1926). Spiritual Life. Christianity and 
and the New Idealism, 1909. 

L. Borden Parker Bowne (1847-1910). A founder of the school 
of Personalism in America. Personalism, 1908. 

M. Jules Lagneau ( 1851-1894) . French Idealist, 

N. William R. Sorley (1855-1935). Moral Values and the Idea of 
God, 1919, The Gifford Lectures of 1914-1915. 

O. Octave Hamelin ( 1856-1907 ) . French Idealist. 

P. H. W. Can- (1857- ). Cogitana Cogitata, 1930j The 

Unique Status of Man, 1928. 

Q. Hastings Rashdall (1858-1924), Personal Idealist, Ideal Utili- 
tarian. The Theory of Good Evil, 1907. 

R. James Edward Crei^toii (1861-1924). Idealist. Editor of Kant 
Studien. A founder of the American Philosophical Association. 
Studies in Speculative Philosophy, 1925. 
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S. A. Seth Pringle-Patterson ( 1865-1931) . The Idea of ImmorUditu. 
1922, The GifFord Lectures. 

T. Benedetto Croce (1886-1952). Neo-Hegelian. Ttalinn Neo- 
Ideahst. Philosophy is History. Aesthetic (Estettca), 1902. 

U. Frederick Robert Tennant ( 1866-1961 ) . PhOosophicd Theology, 
1928. 

V. Emil Chartier ( 1868-1951 ) . French Idealist. 

W. L6on Brunschvicg ( 1869-1944) . Outstandmg French 

X. Dominique Parodi ( 1870- ) . French Maalicf 

Y. Ralph Tyler Flewelling (1871-1960). Creatioe PersonaUtu, 
1926. 

Z. William Stem (1871-1938). Personalistic psychologist. Origina- 
tor of the I. Q. Psychology of Personalism (Person und Sache). 
3 Vols., 1906. 

Al. William Ernest Hocking (1873- ). Absolute Td«i1ic» The 

Meaning of God in Human Experience, 1912. 

A2. Albert Cornelius Knudson (1873-1953). A leader in the Per- 
sonahstic movement. The Philosophy of Personalism, 1927. 

A3. Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944). Italian Neo-Idealist. Actualist 
Developed the philosophical theory of Fascism. 
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